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PREFACE. 


This work is intended mainly as a book of reference, and for this purpose 
is printed with a copious index. It has been written chiefly for those 
students who have learnt, or are now studying, Persian in India. It 
should be borne in mind that considerable differences exist between the 
Persian of Afghanistan and of Persia, not only in pronunciation and 
diction 1 but also in construction. Many of these differences are illus¬ 
trated in this work. It is hoped that the notes on composition and 
rhetoric will prove especially interesting to Indian students, many of 
whom have to study Persian through the medium of English, and it is 
for their benefit that these subjects have been treated from an English 
point of view. These notes, however, are not intended to supplant 
the study of Arabic or Persian rhetoric, but merely to supplement it. 

The author, not being a poet, has made no attempt to deal with 
Prosody. 

In writing this grammar, the works of Platts, Ranking, Rosen, 
Chodzko, Haggard and Le Strange, Tisdale, Socin, Thacher, Wright, 
and others,.including several works in Urdu and Persian, have been 
freely made use of. My acknowledgments are specially due to Agha 
Muhammad Kazim Shiraz!, Persian Instructor to the Board of Examin¬ 
ers, who has assisted throughout in seeing the work through the Press, 
and also to his brother-in-law, the late Shams" l- Ulama 9 Shaykh 
Mahmud JilanI, and other Persian friends, for constant advice. 

The addition of a large amount of Arabic (viz. portions of the 
Qur*an , the Alif Laylah and other Arabic works) to the Persian Course 
has necessitated a far larger amount of Arabic grammar than was 
anticipated, a task for which I felt myself by no means competent. 
This portion of the work has grown much beyond the limits originally 
set for it. In compiling it, my thanks are chiefly due to Shams"'l- 
4 Ulamd* Muhammad Yusuf Ja‘farl, Khan Bahadur, Head Maulavi of 
the Board of Examiners, to Shams' 1 'l-‘ Ulamd > Shaykh Mahmud JilanI, 
and to Maulavi Hidayat Husayn of Presidency College, and others, who 


1 In modern Persian, for instance, tamiz means “ clean,” dimdgh £t©i3 “nose,” 
dil “stomach,” imtiyaz jULc| “order, medal.” 
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PREFACE. 


helped me throughout its compilation; and also to Professor L. White- 
King, C.S.I., of Dublin, who assisted in revising the proofs and at whose 
suggestion numerous additions were made. 

Owing to the War and the consequent loss of manuscript and 
proofs at sea and to other unfortunate causes, this work has been un¬ 
duly long in issuing from the Press. 

1). 0. PIIILLOTT, Lieut.-Colonel. 

Cairo: > 

March 1918. ) 
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Higher Persian Grammar 


PART I. 

I 

ORTHOGRAPHY ( JbA ) AND ORTHOEPY ( iti/s ). 

§ 1. The Alphabet. ()• 

(a) The Arabs and otfier Muslims write from right to left, and their 
printed books and manuscripts begin at what Europeans would call the 
end of the book. Their writing may be regarded as a species of shorthand, 
the short vowels being omitted. 

In printing, each letter is not kept separate as in the Roman character; 
there are no capital letters, no stops, and no paragraphs; in short, not one 
of the devices valuable alike to the printers and readers of Europe; from 
cover to cover their books appear to contain but one long unbroken sentence, 
and many of the words are jumbled together, or, at the end of a line, written 
one on the top of the other. In some carefully written MSS., a line in 
coloured ink on the top of a word indicates a proper name or the commence¬ 
ment of a new paragraph, but even this aid is rarely given. 

Of existing alphabets, the Arabic ranks next in importance to the Latin 
alphabet. It has supplanted the Greek alphabet in Asia Minor, Syria, 
Egypt, and Thrace, and has supplanted the Latin alphabet in North Africa. 
It is the sole alphabet of Arabia, Western Asia. Persia, Afghanistan, Tartary, 
Turkey ; and of all the alphabets employed in India, it is the best known. 1 

“That the local alphabet of Mecca should have exterminated all other 
Semitic scripts, and have established itself as the dominant alphabet of Africa 
and Asia, is an illustration more striking than any other that can 
be adduced, of the power of religious influences in effecting a wide and rapid 
diffusion of alphabets. ****** 

“ It took no more than eighty years (632—712) for the Arab conquerors 
to found a dominion wider in extent than the widest empire of Rome, and 
to extend the alphabet of Mecca from the Indus to the Tagus.” 1 

The Arabic and English Alphabets can, it is said, be traced back to the 
same primitive Phoenician source. 


1 “ The Alphabet by Isaac Taylor. 
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THE ALPHABET. 


The Arabs originally used the Syrian alphabet, in which the characters are 
in the same order as in the Hebrew. Remains of this former order 
are still preserved in the numerical value of the letters, which in their 
numerical order are arranged in a series of meaningless words that serve as a 
memoria technica and correspond with the order of the Hebrew or Phoenician 
alphabet. 1 

The Arabic alphabet consists of twenty-eight letters, all consonants. 
The arrangement of the Arabic alphabet is morphological, 2 i.e. letters of similar 
form are brought into juxtaposition for the sake of comparison and as an 
aid to memory. 

With the Qur*an, the Persians 8 adopted and adapted the Arabic 
alphabet, though ill-suited to their requirements, adding to it the four * Ajami 
or Farsi letters ch, J jh and ti 4 g. The Persian alphabet therefore 

consists of thirty-two letters, all consonants; four of these letters are pure 
Persian 6 and eight 6 are peculiar to Arabic, while the remaining twenty are 


1 So far as their alphabets extend, i.e. up to 400. 

2 From (It. morphi “ form ” and “ logia Other methods of arrangement are (1) 
the Chronological, in which the letters aro added according to the date of their adoption; 
(2) the Ideological, in which the characters aro classed according to the moaning 
of their names (from Gr. 'idea ‘'idea” 4- logia); as in the arrangement of the hierogly¬ 
phic signs by Egyptologists; (3) the Phonological, the scientific* arrangement of which 
the Deva-riagari is the most perfect example; in this, the letters aro arranged according 
to the organs of speech by which they are articulated, viz. gutturals, palatals, et<\, 
each division being also scientifically arrangod. Vide “ The Alphabet *’ by Isaac Taylor. 

3 For an account of the Ancient Persian Scripts, vide “ The Alphabet ** by Isaac 
Taylor. At the time of the Arab conquest the Persians used the Palliavi character. 

4. Also printed O, In MSS. and in books lithographed in the East, the diacritical 
bar that distinguishes g from k is generally omitted. This puzzles a beginner. 

It will be noticed that the body of those four letters is identical with that of Arabic 
letters, and that the only distinction is by tho diacritical marks. 

They are adaptations of ^ - J and Persians do not always regard the 

peculiarly Persian sounds as new letters but occasionally represent them by the Arabic 
letters they resemble; thus ^**1 “horse ’* is frequently written 

^ The four letters purely Persian are enumerated in the school rhymer— 

fctif ^ ^A -mO -J —~- c ^ 

6 These eight letters are enumerated in a school rhyme:— 

Ja 

b 

} OyA c/f Li j\ 

ob J J Uo J kb ^ J 1^. j G 

The Urdu or Hindustani alphabet contains three more letters to correspond with 
three sounds, found in words of Hindi or Sanskrit origin; it thus consists of thirty-five 
letters. 
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common to both languages. The form of many of these letters varies 
somewhat according to their position in a group of letters. 

In addition to the Alphabet, there are three vowel signs, which, if 
written, are placed directly above or below the consonants to which they 
belong, i.e. which they follow in enunciation: in practice they are omitted 
in writing, but are sometimes inserted in books printed specially for 
beginners. 1 2 

There are also certain orthographical signs, a knowledge of which is 
necessary. 

The following table should be studied, in conjunction with the remarks 
that follow and elucidate it. The greater number of the letters are by 
Persians a pronounced as in English:— 

1 Qur*ans are printed or lithographed with all the vowel-points and orthographical 
signs, as it is considered a sin by Muslims to mispronounce a syllable of the sacred text. 
Notwithstanding this, most, if not all, of the oditions printed or lithographed in India 
have numerous orthographical errors. Inserting the vowels and signs adds considerably 
to the cost of production. The State edition of a Qur*an printed and published in 
Turkey, and said to be letter porfoct, is sold in Baghdad at the rate of thirty rupees, 
i.e. £2 a copy : a similar edition, but printed in the Roman character, would probably 
be sold for five shillings. The Arabic character, beautiful to look at, is an enemy to 
printing and an enemy to the diffusion of knowledge. 

The written character of a languago is merely a collection of conventional signs, a 
mere mechanical device used to give it expression. The Arabs have already changed 
their alphabet once. 

Many Muslims object to printed or lithographed Qurhlns, which they do not con¬ 
sider mutcibarrak. The Persian Shi ahs however do not seem to share this objection. 

2 Vide ( k ) page 10. 
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ba pronounced pa, etc.; ride “ Peculiarities of Arabic Words. 
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( d) It will be noticed that the letters and j never alter 

their shape, and though they are joined to the letter that precedes them 
(on their right), they are not joined to the letter that follows them 
(on their left) ; hence if they occur in the middle of a word, a gap or 
interval is formed nearly similar to the interval between two adjacent words. 

1 Inaccurate spacing is one of the difficulties in reading the cheap lithographed 
books of the East. 

(e) The letters 1? and le though they do not change in shape, yet unite 
with the letters on both sides of them. 

• (/) The eight letters peculiar to the Arabic are £> - ^ ^ ^ - & - £ 

and . The four letters peculiar to the Persian have been enumerated pre¬ 
viously. In the Table of Consonants these two sets are distinguished 
by the abbreviations Ar. and Per. respectively. 

Remark .—The letter ghayn i occurs generally in Arabic words, but is 

also found in Persian words, as a-Hiy “kid”; Jte “comb of bees”; 
yy “ shout ” ; “ rouge.” 

(g) Those letters that resemble each other in shape and are merely 

distinguished by the position or number of the dots, £ - £ - £ - <r etc., are 
called huruf-i mutashahih ( ajULLo ), and sometimes huruf-i rnvtamd.nl 

( JiULo ). 

Sometimes also letters that have only an imperfect resemblance, such as 
) and are included in this term. 

(h) Those letters as mim.nun and vav 1 whose names are palindromes’ 2 

(and these are all formed by three consonants) are called Maktubi ( ). 

If, however, the first and third letters of the anagram differ, as in jim, 
qaf, etc., the letters are styled Maljuzi ( y 

Masruri —* ) is a term applied to letters whose names are formed 

by two consonants only, as b etc. 

(i) Letters distinguished by dots are called huruf-i manquta ( 

) or huruf-i mu*jama i ). s 

1 Combined, these form the Arabic word nawm (“ sleep.” 

2 A palindrome is a word or sentence that, read either from right to left, or left 
to right, is exactly the same. Adam made the first palindrome when he introduced him¬ 
self to Eve by, “Madam, I’m Adam.” Letters transposed anyhow to make a 
new word or sentence are anagrams, thus k rat ' is an anagram of ‘ tar ’ and ‘ tear ’ of 
* rate.’ A palindrome is also called an anagram. 

3 Nuqfp Ar. “a dot”; to mark with diacritical points. The term 

( ) (for niJf ) i s a i so applied to the alphabet 

irrespective of the order in which it is arranged. It is so called as containing dotted 

... 'of 

letters, m contradistinction to the ancient Arabic character called laxdfj ^ which 

there were no dots. 
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Dotted letters are further subdivided into fawqani ( tyliy ) those dotted 
above, and tahtani ( j those dotted below. 

Dotted letters, whether fawqani or tahtani , are further distinguished by 

the epithets muwahhada ), musannat { ), and musallasa ( ) 

according as they are marked b}^ one, by two, or by three dots. 

( j) The system of transliteration in the present work is practically 
the Hunterian system. Modifications are q (instead of k) for < 3 , and m for & 
before a quiescent h or p 1 : for the final Arabic vowels, a small a, i, and u> 
written above the line, and a small n for the nun of the tanimn. In the rare 
cases where s-h and zh are separate letters, a mark or comma is placed be^ 

tween them. Ex .— as hal c ‘ more or most easy ”, az Jiar ;l A 3' ‘ ‘ blossoms. ’ ’ 

A final C 5 * ( or ck ) pronounced like alif is q. A silent j as in is trans¬ 

literated by tp. In the few words where ^ is pronounced short, as in 
” self ” and y “ thou ”, it is transliterated u. 

The yd or the hamza of the “ yd of unity ”, etc., or of the izafat , are 
transliterated as pronounced. 

Hamza in Arabic words is showm by a hamza . as in fd*ida. 

Remark 1 .—In some Arabic words the alif of prolongation is omitted, 
but expressed by fatha written perpendicularly over it* thus hdza “this” is 

always written or and is usually in Arabic ; vide also 

at end of j and 

Remark II .—In Persian, an alif that is not mamduda or ‘prolonged’, 
as in is also by Indians incorrectly called maqsura “ abbreviated ”, 

though this latter term is properly applicable only to a final 1 and or 

vide under letter ^. 

(k) It will be seen in the table that there are two letters ( ^ and ») 
transliterated by // , four letters ( 3 - j - and ]c ) by z, two ( ci> - i? ) 
by t , and three ( ^ ^ by ,s. In Arabic all these represent different 

sounds, but the modern Persians make no distinction between the pronuncia¬ 
tion of the various letters in each group. A few r pedants and poets affect 
the Arabic pronunciation, generally that of Baghdad. 

(/) Certain letters, especially at the beginning of words, are frequently 
placed, not alongside each other, but- above one another: this is the case 
in combinations with - “ <v jp - 

(m) In the case of a change in letters 2 as fit Jy Ar., from pit dhj, P., 
it will be found that a labial is changed into another labial, a dental into a 
dental, etc., etc. 


A There are five labials jj - (• - o - u and u 
tdbadd ? d-i-7i ur uf . 
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Something similar occurs in the permutations of weak consonants, 
a vowel (English) being usually changed into a vowel. 

Sometimes, however, a palatal becomes a lingual, as in an d cr!*® 
“China”; and ^ (m.c.) “squint-eyed.” 

§ 2. Pronunciation ( talaffuz laidi) of Consonants. 

Alif. (a) The Persians, unlike the Arabs, look on alif as an original 
letter and not as bom from or j. If it commences a word, it is to be re¬ 
garded as having no sound of itself; it is merely a prop for the vowel 
(written or understood) that accompanies it: vide under § 4 (fr). 1 

If it occurs in the middle of a word, it is a prolongation of the short 
vowel fatha and is transliterated by a, irrespective of its modern pronuncia¬ 
tion. In this position most Arabs, Indians, and Afghans pronounce it like 
a in ‘father’; Ex. v l & Utah “a book”: some Persians and some Afghans 
would pronounce this f more broadly, like a in “ball.” This broad pro¬ 
nunciation is characteristic of the tent-people and of certain dialects 
in Persia. 

In the Ears dialect, a before n or m is nearly always pronounced like u ; 

? s> 

Ex. “ a shop ” is dulcun and bam “ roof ” is bum (*>». This incor¬ 
rect pronunciation is in certain common words, the colloquial x>ronunciation 
of many parts of Persia; for example ^ “bread” and of “that” 
and its compounds are generally pronounced as though spelt nun oy, etc. 

In many cases the alif is pronounced broad; thus ah bad “ wind ” is pro¬ 
nounced nearly like bated. the alif being given the sound of a in the English 
word fall. Some Afghans too have this broad pronunciation, but the Indians 
always pronounce the alif like a in the English word father. In Persia, 
however, if this last pronunciation be used, the word will be taken to mean 
ba'd “ after and even an educated Persian will be puzzled by it. 

In Khurasan, on the other hand, the^ is turned into alif ; Ex. andaran 
otA'I for cjjyM “ the women’s apartments ” ; and khan for “ blood.” 

For the pronunciation of alif with a liamza (f) in the middle of a word, 
vide under £ in this section. 

Remark 

Alif in arithmetic represents the number one ; and in astronomical tables 
and almanacs, 2 Taurus and Sunday. It also signifies an unmarried man. 


1 In this caso it is usually called hamza , to distinguish it from alif as a letter 
of prolongation. 

* There are two kinds of almanacs, taqvimi Farsi in which the days, etc., 

are written in full, and taqvim~iruquml (*{}** m which signs and the letters of the 

Afyad are used to represent the days of the week, etc., etc. 
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In Arabic it is aparticle of interrogation; Ex. A-lastu bi-rabbi-kum , “ Am 

& . 

I not Your Lord ? ” Quran VII. 168, whence the Persian or 

6 the day of the original covenant between God and Man at 
the creation.’ 

Poets frequently compare an erect stature, 1 or the straight nose of a 
beauty, or sighs, to alif. Also b j\ — ** from the creation of 

Adam to the birth of the Messiah”; edf ‘‘the equinoctial line’ : 

alif, ba “ the alphabetetc., etc. Alif is also a sign of the Unity of (rod. 

Remark II. —Indian Grammarians assign various names to the letter alif* 
according to its use :— 

Kinds of alif. 

(1) Alif-i rdbita ( aKjIj »JU ) “binding or copulative alif” joins two 

words that are identical; as, dast-d dust “ from hand to hand; (a 

ready-money bargain).” This alif is also called alif-i i Hi sal \ JUa.'f ) 
c ' the alif of junction ”, or alif-i inhisdr ;La*u| cilf . Some Grammarians 
style this alif-i vast ( ci/f ) but vide (10). 

Similar to the above is the alif-i l aff { ) “the conjunctive 

alif,” which conjoins two dissimilar words; as, shab-d-ruz ( “ night 

and day; always”: tak-d-pu ( ) (or lakdpuy c ) “ diligent search ; 

bustling.” 

(2) Alif-i faliliyyai ( *Jl)i ) “ the alif of agency ” ; as the alif in 

the adj. bind ( ) “seeing”, which word has the force of a present 

participle. 

(3) Alif-i maf'uliyyat { ) that gives the force of the past 

participle; as, zibd ( bjj ) “adorned ” ( = ). 

(4) Alif-i masdar ( *Jl)i ) wliich forms abstract nouns from adjec¬ 
tives; as, (m.c.) “ warmth ”,h^j (m.c.) “ breadth”, from qarm and palm 
adjectives. 

(5) Alif-i tanwin { oil ) the alif of the Arabic accusative case; as, 

* 

in the adverb U'b dafim* 11 “ continually, for ever.” 

* , 

(6) Alif-i- qasamiyya ( ) the alif of the Persian vocative 

_ 

when expressing an oath ; as, Haqqa “ O, or by, God ! ’ ’ 

When this vocative alif is not used in an oath, but as a simple vocative, 
it is called Alif-i nidch ( vJJf ); as, 2d dild “ 0 heart! ” bulimia Abb “ oh 
bulbul ! ’ ’ 

If however it is used in words expressing grief, etc., as in Ujp “ alas,” 
jj “ oh help ! or oh distress ! ” it is called Alif-i nudba ( Jib ) “ the 

alif of plaint ” or alif-i madd-i sawt ( ** «Jd| ). 


1 An erect stature is also compared to a cypress tree. 
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(7) Alif-i du c aulamannq ( 5 1*^ ciJ ) 41 the precative alif in 

verbs ” ; as, mahdda |M**> “ may it not be ” : kunad AiS “ may he do.” 

( 8 ) Alif-i tahsin-i kalam ( xo ol’i “ the alif of embellish¬ 

ment ” ; as, in ^’sS “ lie said.” This is also, and more properly, called ^13 <J9> 
alif-i zd*id or ‘ c superfluous alif ” : vide ( 12 ). 

(9) Alif-i mubdla'jjia ( *Jd , ‘- the alif of exaggeration ’ 9 or alif-i 

kasrat t “ the alif of excess” is found at the end of some adjec¬ 
tives; as, in “ Blessed ! How happy ! ” 

This is also called the alif-i fimivdm ( »• 

* (10) Alif-t wasli ( j is said to be the superfluous edif at the 

beginning of certain Persian words : as, in ushUir (or shntur) “camel ” 

and also the < 7 07 in Arabic marked with a imsl ~ , but vide (1). 

Tliis is really alit-i zd y tfl. 

( 11 ) !n certain cases the alif-i nidd y . vide ( 0 ), is also called alif-i 

mvtakaWm ( fi?** > • as. ])vsf-d mvhtaram mihrhan.fi bb^o LL^ 

“ oil my respected kind friend.” 

(12) Alif-i zd y id ( ix'f; ) <k superfluous alif ” is sometimes, in poetry, 
added for the sake of metre : 

\±S &.» —ij&A lj 

Verses written on tie* tomb of Mirzd Sd*ih. 

hi rdstd chapd b^-, -sabzd rmuj , , the alif is zd y id. 

Vide also 1 Derivation of Words’ for ‘Formative Alif .’ 

(13) A O'/-/ Hyaqat 1 v-a): ) expresses fitness or capability; as, 

khwand ( byi. ) legible. 

w B in Persian words is sometimes interchangeable with /; as, zafdn ^ 3 1 
(for P. za^'7w ob) ) “ tongue ” : with ?>?.; as, yhuzhm, ye [for ghuzhb 
(old)] “ a single grape ” ; with v; as, vas 1 (for has ^i ) 
“ enough ” ; klnrdv and khdiv 1 (for kJnvdb) “ slee]) ” ; with wot v; 
as, aw 1 (for db) “ water ” ; nahiv ^ (for the Persian nahib ) 
c ‘ fear.” a Pronounced as in English. 

Remark. — Bd-yi zdHd ; **'!) ^ ) “ superfluous v as in fjs*: vide under 
‘ Verb Transitive and Intransitive ’ and ‘ Prepositions.’ 

This letter is often called bd-yi muwaliliada ‘ the single-dotted b ’ to 
distinguish it from <->. 

P is called bd-yi fdrsi or bd-yi ‘ajami ^b. There 

♦« 

being no p in the Arabic alphabet, it is frequently interchangeable 

1 Still used in speaking by Zardushtis. 

2 The letter that has been changed, i.e. substituted, is called mubdal and the 

y 9 

original letter from which the change was made is called mubdal minh v ( ^ X5 )• 
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with / <J, as fil dS (for pil j “ elephant ” ; safid (for sapid 
axjuo ) “ white ” ; jiruzi <sb^ (f° r piruzi “ victory.” 

i** - % T; the Arabic » is generally written in Persian e> and so pro¬ 
nounced : vide under 8. 

g by the Arabs is pronounced like th in Cuthbert, and sometimes 
as s; in Egypt it is pronounced 
Among the Persians and Indians, it is an English s. 

Some Afghans and some educated Indians give it the sound of th. 

^ J called jim-i iaz* or jim-i c arabi to distinguish 

it from ~. It is the contraction for the two Muslim months 

_ • 


Jam.adcCl-Ulq and Jumndq l- A khir. It is sometimes interchangeable 
with zhj ; as, kazh */ (old) (for icaj J ) “crooked ” ; witli ch - and 2: ;: 
as, chuza (old) for juja (m.c.) # “a chicken, and the young 
of a bird”; with g ; as, Jilun for Gildn a province S.W. of the 
Caspian ; witli sh ,* as, kdj (old) for hash “ would that.” 

g Ch called jim-i far si , or jim-i 'ajanii ^ 1S some¬ 

times confounded with -J It is sometimes interchangeable with 
sh 0 ^; as, lakhcha (for lakh she ) “flame”; withe \ as, 

puchushk (°kl) (for pizishk ^A’.j ) fc< a physician. ’ In 

Arabicized words it changes to ^jo ; as, Sin Ar. (for Chin 
“China” ; sanj , Ar. (for cluing vJTa. ) “ cymbals.” 

^ Called hd yi ljulfi , ha.-yi halgi ^ 0 ^ and hu-y't mnhmala 

The Arabs, some educated Indians, and some Afghans, 
make this a strong aspirate, something like the h in “haul” if 
this word be pronounced in the throat. To catch this sound, 
the beginner should copy an Arab or an Afghan many times when 
he says the word Sahib: (lie should also note the sound of ^ 

in this word). 

By the Persians this letter is pronounced like », q.v. 


Remark .—Children in Indian schools are taught to make a distinction in 
pronunciation when reading between ~ and *, and between ^ and ^, but in 
practice, in speaking, no such distinction is made. 

^ Kb called khd-yi sakJiiz khd-yi man quia , and 

_ > 

kha-yi mu'jama Great care must be taken to make this 

a guttural and not a k. (There is a story of a doctor who seriously 
alarmed a patient by mispronouncing the word khun “ blood.”) 
It is sometimes interchangeable with <j; as, cltakhmdkh (for 

chaqmdq <jUAa.) “ flint or cock of a gun 5 * ; and with h ; as, (old) 

(for khak ci'l^) “ earth.” 


1 In Abjad , it has the same value as viz. 3. 
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D called dal- iabjad Jta ; ddl-i gjkayr manquta AJryuxyi Jia, or dal-i 

muhmala AJUyo Jtj>. It is sometimes interchangeable with £ ; as, 

turrdj ^ty (for durraj ) ec black partridge ”; with 2 a; as, 1 * 3 

iii-t (for ustdd ) “ master ”; sazaj Ar. form of sdda ‘ 4 a kind 
of plant ” ; with z): as, dizar (for didcir y±tz>). 

j Z called zdl-i manquta *Jsy\so Jfi, or zdl-i mu "jama J+xut/c Jl3. It is 
sometimes interchanged with d z ; as, for By the Arabs it 

is sounded like the th in '* though,” if, when pronouncing it, the tip 
of the tongue be thrust well forward between the front teeth of 
. both jaws and slightly compressed: compare with £ and 

By the Persians like or as 2 in zeal.” It is a contraction for the 
month Zul-hijjah o, while <«S is tlie contraction for Zu'l-qa'dah 

j R is always rolled aAd never as r in are.’” Called ra-yi ghayr-i 

manquta &Ly^ yi or id-yi muhmala e -: ; . Jt is a con¬ 

traction lor either of the months Rabi ‘. It is sometimes interchanged 
with l as nilujal J-vV' (for nilvjar yJy) * a convolvulus; aho 
a watcTlily ” ; r.handl J ^ (m.c.) (for cliandr ; xy ) ; plane-tree.” 

j 7 j called zd-yi hnvoaz zd-yi manquta and z d-yi 

mu jama a^*^ ^ty It sometimes is interchangeable with - ; as, suj 8 
- (for suz ): with l ; as, gun jA (for qurizj*£ ); with s; as, 
A yds (for A yd z) : with - q.v. Zi <}' is a poetical contraction of 
the preposition y. 

j Zh called zd-yi jar si or zd-yi ‘ajami It inter¬ 

changes with - q.v. It is pronounced as j in French jour or as s in 
“ measure.” 

^ S called sin-i ghayr-i manquta yi and sin-i muhmala 

Al+yc ^^y***. It interchanges sometimes with ; as, Jcusti LS ^ (for 
Icushti <j wrestling”; also the Zardushti belt 4 worn under the 

clothing, and for ‘musk.’ ” Alsosometimes with as, 
for . 

i Sh called shia-i manquta AJryix> , and shin-i mu 1 jama 

It is an abbreviation for Shamdl ^ the North.” It inter¬ 

changes with - ; as, pdchdn n.-Ub (for pdshdin ) “ scattering ” ; 
with £; as, kdj (for hash “ a pine ” ; also with ^ q.v. 

S called sdd-i ghayr-i manquta ys A~o , and sdd-i muhmala 

AUyo It is the abbreviation for the month of Sa/ar and 


1 Pathans say ustaz in Pushtoo. 

and J are sometimes interchangeable. Ex. or 

3 Still used in speaking by Zardushtis. 

4 The Bombay Parsees call this belt Jcusti , but the Persian Zarduehtis call it Jcushti . 
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also for the word sadiq “genuine” which shows that an 

account has been audited ; hence sad kardan (old) to so 

mark an account, etc. By the Persians it is pronounced like 
In Arabic a stronger and harder sibilant than in English. Educated 
Indians and Afghans affect the Arab pronunciation: vide remark 


to £ h. 




Z, zdd-i manquta , or zdd-i mu'jama. Pronounced by the Persians 


like 3 , i .e. like z in zeal. 1 n Baghdad like the thin though if pronounced 
witli the tip of the tongue behind the root of the front teeth 
of the upper jaws. (In Egypt a hard palatal d). 
b T called td-yi hutti td-yi ghayr-i many fit t, and td-yi muhmala. 

By the Persians pronounced like By the Arabs a hard palatal t. 
Educated Indians and Afghans imitate the Arab pronunciation, ft 
interchanges with a; as, for 

]s> Z called zd-yi many a fa or za-yi muvhdla By the 

Persians, like). In Baghdad like the th in though pronounced 
natu rally. 


called "ayn-i ghayr-i manquta 


or l ayn-i muhmala 


It is often in Persian not distinguishable as a separ¬ 
ate letter (as prosody proves) In some words it is interchangeable 
with * //. It is transliterated by an inverted comma. 


In Arabic the 


strong guttural. Few Persians can imitate 


the Arab pronunciation. 

At the beginning of a word, it is by the Persians treated as though it 
were the prop for a vowel. Ex. eoU* c ihddat “adoration ” (as though spelt 


At the end of a word it is, in Persian, either quite silent as jam 1 * or 
else more properly there is a slight vowel sound like a half a or half e 
as in tama ‘ The Persians never say jama ‘ like the Indians/ Many 

words like jam 1 and mari are often pronounced with a drawl, and 
a peculiar intonation that sounds affected to English ears; such words are not 
pronounced in the least like jam or ^ man : If so pronounced they will 
often be unintelligible. 

In the middle of a word this letter has a half-bleating sound like 


1 By the Persians ciy* is pronounced as though spelt ui/f, but the Arabs would 
give a distinct and peculiar sound to tho consonant j before pronouncing its vowel u / • 
2- This at least is tho case in Southern Persia with some words of throe letters end¬ 
ing in In the more accurate pronun Nation of the better classes in Tehran the final 
£ is perhaps always pronounced though slightly. 

8 The Arabs fully enunciate this final though not quite like the Indians. 
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a double a; Ex. sa‘d is pronounced sa-ad. 1 2 Words like are 

pronounced i-i-tibar and transliterated, of course, i'tibar. [An Arabic word 
with a mute hamza in the middle, has, in Arabic, and should have in 
correctly-spoken Persian, this same half-bleating sound; Ex. ma*mur 

“ordered; a commissary 99 (pronounced ma'amur)]. 

► When ^ begins a middle syllable of a word, there is a very perceptible 

pause in the enunciation; Ex. a*JL5 qal- ( a “ a fort’*: care must be taken to 
make this pause in the correct place, as the pronunciation qa-Va or qaVa is 
generally unintelligible. The Arabs do not make this pause. 

* ^ Gh called gh ayu-i manquta , or ghayn-i mu 1 jama eP*. 

A hard guttural something between gh and r, the r being sounded 
much like the r in Parisienne , by a “ Parisienne.” It represents 
1000 in arithmetic and hence is with Persian poets a symbol for 
the bulbul-i hazar dds/dn JUb. It interchanges with 

as aydgk g,b| (old for aydq (jh 1 ) ‘ k a cup.” 

F called fd-yi sa fes : sometimes interchanges with ^ q.v. 


J Q called qaj-i qarshal vjl«J'i. Sometimes interchanges ^vith q.v. 

In Baghdad and by Persian Turks often pronounced like a hard English g. 

A guttural like q pronounced from the depth of the throat as if undergoing 
suffocation, or like ck in stuck when pronounced at the back of the throat. 
It must not be pronounced like k , a common English mistake. 

By the uneducated it is confused with £, and even educated Turks give 
it this pronunciation in certain common words : Ex. gh adr instead of 
qadr In Turkish words used in Persian, the two letters seem interchange¬ 
able: a Turk of Persia will often spell the same word with either letter 
indifferently. 

The distinction in spelling is generally observed between “ a eunuch ” 
and b’f f< master”, but both are colloquially dghd. 

K called kaf-i tdzi or kaf-i ‘arabi It is in Persian 

frequently confounded with gdf . 

^G called kaf-i farsi or kaf-i i ajami oK. It is some¬ 

times interchangeable with £, as lijdm for lag dm ^ “ bridle; 
halter” (Persia). 

L is an abbreviation of the month shavval Poets compare it 

to a ringlet. 

of 

f M is an abbreviation for the month Muharram It sometimes 

interchanges with n ij; as, ban (m.c.) (for bam, f b z (m.c.). 


1 Vide Haggard and Le Stranges* Vazir-i Lankuran. In ba'd the doable 
sound is less perceptible. 

4 Pronounced bun and bum. 

2 
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^ N. There is no nasal n l in Persia. In India, however, n is in some 
* words almost nasal or is imperfectly pronounced, as in chunan , 
jalian ; it is then called nun-l yh hunna; 2 but before a vowel (and 
consequently before an izdjat) the nasal sound disappears. It has 
usually the sound of m p when it immediately precedes b ^ (or 
p v_>). Ex. (tanbal) “lazy” is pronounced tambal : note that 
this is transliterated m. Nasal n always follows a long vowel. 

j If or F. At the beginning of a word, or in such words as javdb 

“ an answer ”, samb ‘ ‘ rectitude 5 5 , wiy savdb “ a reward ” or 
“ a good work,” it is amongst Persians a consonant like v; but 
amongst Arabs, Afghans and Indians it is a w, like the w in we or 
went. In and it is pronounced like a v, or between a v and 
a w. The v sound is common in Isfahan and Kirman. 

Before an ahj and after ; has, in pure Persian words, no sound ; Ex. 
yMyk - etc., are pronounced khdhar , (chdhish , etc.; there is, therefore, 

no difference in pronunciation between lchwdstan “to wish” and 

c .u«lA khdslan “ to rise up ” : this silent; is transliterated ?/;. Khteisk 
and its compounds are pronounced kliish (transl. khwish). In Arabic words, 
however, ; before alii is pronounced ; Ex. pi. of In 

“to eat” and its derivatives, the ; is pronounced like pish £ and 
is transliterated u ; also y da “two”, y tu “thou”, Jchud “self”, 
khmh “pleasant”, khurshid “the sun”, kliursand 

“ happy ”. j*. and are often pronounced chi and hamchi. 

A few Arabic words like hayat “life”, salat “prayer”, are 

generally in Persian phonetically written and 

; is sometimes interchangeable with *J, as ydjd bb (old) [for ydvd uq 
(rn.c.)] “ vain, foolish”. The vdv that occurs before an alif and is 
not pronounced, as in khwdslan ^, is called vdv-i ma'dula 

jo “distorted vdv , or vdv-i ishrndm-i zamma ^ y; 

“ the vdv that gives a smell of ? 55 : this is mahtub-i <jh ayr-i malfuz 
( Joyibc jxe ) £f written but not pronounced.” A vdv-i malfuz-i 

ghayr-i-maktub ( s^yx* jxe .tybo y^ ) sometimes occurs as in 
td ( us “ a peacock,” but the more correct form is also found. 

In Ar. both the warns have the sound of w in this word. 

Remark .—A letter that is written, but not pronounced, is also called 
harf-i masruq (oy* ) “ a stolen letter.” For further remarks on ;, vide 
under vowels § 3 (b) and (d). 

l In Arabic tho nasal nun occurs before the letters , 

" ' o' 

^jc 9 So, ci, (ji? dD, as in the words “ from thee ’’ “ thou ”— Azoo. 

a Nun-i ghhunna only occurs after the weak consonants - 9 - I- 
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8 H called hd-yi havvaz (Jy* ^U), or hd-yi mudawwara (round 

ha). A decided aspirate like h in hope, except when it ends a 
Persian word 1 or a feminine Arabic word (which is always preceded 
by a fatha *). In this case it is called the “obscure,” “imper¬ 
ceptible” or “silent 7i”, and is transliterated a ; Ex. ails* khdna 
“a house”, gufta “said” (Past Parteiple). This ‘obscure’ 
h is in India pronounced like fatha , but in Persia it is pronounced 
like a short e, or e as fchdne or gufle. (If the silent h precedes an 
alif, as in pi A^fl? “ I have said”, there may, if is said, be a slight 

• breathing sound of the h, as guftah-am , but the writer is of opinion 
that this sound is imaginary and that the h generally remains silent. 

In the first case, i.e. when aspirated, the * is called hd-yi malfuzi (^U 
J^yd*), hd-i muzhar or zdhir ( or y*I£), or hd-yi jail () 

“manifest,” i.e. sounded; in the second ease it is ^U> or ) 

hd-yi mukhtaji or makhji “ concealed”, i.e. mute. 

The h is distinctly but not too markedly sounded in a.* null “ nine”, a.* 

nih “ place” (Imper.), ^ bih “good” (but a^ ba or hi, the preposition 

“to” or “for”), Aj aj bah bah ( m.c.) “ well done, excellent.” and in such 
like words. 3 

In a^j si * three ”, a^. cM “ what?”, ki the interrogative pronoun 
“ who ? ” and the conjunction “ that”, there is no aspirate, and the final 

* is pronounced like short i. 

In ^ na and a* ma “ not ”, it is silent according to rule; but mih 

“ great ”, also “ a mist, fog”, and a^ mah moon. 

Final * after I - * or ^ is fully sounded ; Ex. padishah “ a king ”, 

Quh “ human excrement ”, etc., etc. In shah ‘ king ”, a*= mah “ the 

moon ” or “ a month ” . %) rah “ a road ” , where the fatha stands for alif , the 
final li is aspirated. 

It must be distinctly pronounced in words like mahr , mihr and 

jx' 0 muhr and in similar words, and in the proper names Tih-ran b and 

Mash-had. 

A final silent h will sometimes become <3 in Arabic, as fustaq • Ar. 

J Some grammarians consider the Persian silent 8 to be a vowel. 

' l Except when changed into ^>. The 8 is not silent in Arabic. This final $ can 
only be silent (in Persian) when not an original letter. 

s Note that when final * is sounded, it is transliterated by h and not by a. Ex. 
dah “ ten.” 

4 Three distinct syllables, not two as in India. 

5 Two syllables, not three. In 1908 Persian newspapers changed the spelling 
to 
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(for pista P.) “a pista-nut ”; also as ndJcaj (said to be Arabic) 
(for nagdh *lfb P.) “ suddenly.” 

In Arabic, final t is in certain cases written » and is then called by the 
Arabs id marbuta 1 and by some Indians hd-ta , and is in classical Arabic 
pronounced like t except in pause or before a vowel. In Persian this is 
often pronounced and written Ex. instead of In English 

dictionaries this is generally treated as the fourth letter of the alphabet, i.e. 
as o. 

Sometimes the same word is written both with * and but with different 
significations. Ex. f ala is generally so written when it has the signification 
of an instrument or apparatus,' 2 but oJf dial (pi. ) when it signifies 
“ penis.” “ is this paper correct? ”, but 

“ is this paper signed ? ” t 

This distinction is, however, seldom observed and is considered pedantic, 
thus jihat ‘ £ cause ” and qimat “ price” may be written both or 

and or 

Vide also remarks on oLa. and at the end of j. 

^ Y, yd-i lahtdmyya Abliaco . At the beginning of a word is the 
English consonant y\ also in the middle of a word after an initial long 
vowel; Ex. bf dyd “ whether.” When, for the sake of euphony, the 
initial alif of a verb is changed into this letter is pronounced y as it 
retains its original short vowel; Ex. from amadan “to come”, h* 

maya “ don’t come ” ; uftadan “ to fall ”, nay af tad “ he did not 

fall, etc.” 

In the middle of words, ^ also represents the long vowel i (pronounced 
as i in pique) or a diphthong ai : vide §3 (d). 

At the end of a word it is a long i , but at the end of the words and 

it is sometimes shortened ; thus bale or ball and Vhayle (for Jcftayli or 
khaili). It is long in the verbal prefix thus mi-guft: but is sometimes 

in careless talking pronounced short. (The Afghans and Indians pronounce 
this prefix me). 

In Persia, as in India, the dots are never written under the ^ where 
final: in some printed books, however, the dots are inserted. In Arabic the 
dots should be omitted in the alif-i maqsura 8 

A ^ at the end of a word, and preceded by a falha, is pronounced like 

✓ 

alif, and is transliterated q: thus (also in India written is 

pronounced da'wq. This ^ is in Arabic called <-a if alif-i maqsura 

“the abreviated alif”, as opposed to alif-i mamduda (ciJf ) ‘the 

1 Colloquially in Indian schools te-gird. 

or j Si j n modern Persian, often incorrectly spelt ; it is pronounced 

b agile. 

8 In Persian this is often written as alif. 
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prolonged alif ” [vide § 4 (<#)], and is not sounded when in contact with alij-i 
vast; thus “ the contention of the moderns” is pronounced 

da 1 vq ’ l-mutcfa kh kh irin . 

t * ^ 

Note that in the Persian-Arabic compound ybJjf or y^djf the ^ is in 
reality a final letter, and the comparative suffix y can be written separately, 
asy 

Remark /.—In Urdu or in Indian writing ya-e ma'kust or “ reversed yd ” 

( ) is written at the end of a word to show that the ^ has a majhul 

sound. In modern Persian the 4 reversed yd ’ has the same sound as the 
Ordinary 

In the Turkish suyursat “supplies levied in kind”, the ^ is 

frequently omitted, both in writing and pronunciation; it is however better 
to omit it in both cases: this word has no singular. 

For further remarks on iS$ vide § 4. 

Remark II. —Even when quoting Arabic or reading the Qur’an, the 
Persians do not try to give the Arabic pronunciation to all the Arabic letters. 
Indians and Afghans, on the contrary, not only attempt but greatly exag¬ 
gerate the Arab pronunciation of certain letters. 

For the Arabic and the Persian pronunciation of the alphabet and the 
form of certain letters before the izafal, vide 4 Peculiarity of Arabic Words.’ 

In Indian dictionaries a letter preceding another is termed <Jx5 l*, 
and one following another is styled ao l*: thus in the word wj, the letter ra 
is b j U md qabl-i ba. 

§ 3. The Short and Long and Diphthong Vowels (in the middle 

of words). 

(а) There are no regular vowels in the Arabic written language, but the 
Arabs make use of the three signs r. 7 L [vide table, § 1 (c)] which they call 
o^^Ji alharakat 44 the movers” (lit. 44 motions”), and one of these signs 
placed above or below a consonant determines its vowel sound. When 

a consonant is accompanied by one of these 44 movers”, it is called 
mutaharrik or 44 moving.” The short vowels were originally quite unrepre¬ 
sented. As the 44 movers” only give the vowel sound essential to a 
consonant, it is obvious that they cannot stand alone at the beginning of a 
word: vide § 4 (c). 

For pronunciation, vide Table. 

(б) The letter having kasra or zir below it, is called maksur (^*-*6*), that 

having fatha or zabar above it, maftuh ( ), and that having zamma or 

pish, mazmum ( ). 

(c) In Arabic, the vowels, as terminal signs of inflection, are called raf, 
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( £'j ) or nominative Z, jar ) or genitive (T), and nasb ) or 

accusative ( 1 ), and the words, not the letters, so marked, are styled marfu * 
( ^ yiye ) majrur (), and mansub ( j : § 8. 

Remark, —The short vowel i is in Persian oftener pronounced like e in 
1 jen' than like i in ‘ fin. 9 Also jatha is locally so pronounced, as herd 
for hard. 

(d) Long voweJs (in the middle of words). 

Alif, j and ^ are weak or infirm consonants 1 or semi-vowels and 
correspond respectively with the “movers ”, i.e. the short vowels a, u, if 1 * 4 
In Arabic writing the long vowels are formed by a combination of two 

9 

of these affinities; (Ex, h ba, j* bu and ^ In) and pronounced like a in 

* 

father , u in prude and l in police or pique. 6 

Remark I .—In t, the alif is written to indicate that the jatha belonging 
to the ^ is prolonged in sound : vide §2 (a). 

Remark II. —The^ and ^ of prolongation and (^ or iss.) 

are before ( vide § 2 , p. 21 ) a wasla shortened in pronunciation, thus ^ 
is pronounced fi’l-fawr (fU-jawr). 

(e) Diphthongs (in the middle of words). 

By combining jatha with and with the diphthongs ai or ay , and au 
or aw, are formed, and pronounced like ai in aisle (rare in Persian) or 
ey in they, and ou in stout ; Ex. mail 4 or mayl “ inclination ’ ’, 4 saurn 

or sawm “ fasting.” 

In modern Persian the ay is most often pronounced like ey in they; Ex. 

is pronounced both khaili and Jcheyli (also khaile, etc., etc.) (vide under 
letter ^); also the au sound, characteristic of the Arabic, Afghan, or 
Indian accent, tends towards the sound of o in hose. 

(/) The original Persian vowel system was that of the Sanskrit, with the 
semi-vowel ri peculiar to the latter excluded. 


1 oXc “weak letters" is tho term applied to j " 1 as opposed to 

tho ‘real consonants.* These are included in the school rhyme:— 

\) ^Li , <JJ\ ,i, p[ -> ole TV 

\) “ ^1 j ’’ l^r A 

2 Hence alif is called ukht-i iatha “sister of jatha"\ vav is called ukhht-i zamma 
“ sister of zamma *’ ; and ya is called ukht-i kasra “ sister of kasra .** 

8 When - j - I form vowels th#>v are called ^^1 huruj*'l-madd “ letters of 

prolongation**, or huruf*'l ishba‘ “letters of filling up or impregnating 

with a sufficiency of colour.’* 

4 In modern Persian pronounced more like meyl and som. 
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When ^ and ^ follow a consonant unmarked by a short vowel or 
by jazm , they were said to have an open sound called Jft**-*’ majhul , 
or “unknown” (i.e. unknown to the Arab invaders); Ex. mor an ant, 
jjjt* sher “ a lion ” 1 ; but when a 9 was preceded by a consonant pointed with 

L or a < 3 * with then the sound was called ma ( ruf or ce known” ; 

9 

Ex. u*?' 0 ^ush ct a mouse ” : shir “ milk.” 

The majhul sounds o and e are still preserved in the Persian spoken by 
Afghans and Indians, but they are now unknown in Persia: in modem 
Persian an ant” is called mur , and there is nothing in pronunciation to 
distinguish the word for “ lion ” from shir " milk.” 

Remark I. —There are thus, exclusive of the majhul sounds, at least nine 
vowel sounds in Persian, a, a, i, i, u, u , and diphthongs ai, ay , and aw. 
The last takes the place of au sound characteristic of Indians. 

Remark 1 /.—To sum up the remarks on the weak consonants, j - f 
( , when j and ^ are initial, or are movable in the middle of a word, 

they arc' real consonants and are pronounced with their proper vowels; when 
they follow a jazm they are consonsants, as in juzv and when they follow a 
consonant that has neither a vowel nor a jazm they were in classical, and 
are in Indian Persian majhul. When the consonant preceding ^ has a pish 
or zamma ( A ) the sound is u ; when the consonant preceding ^ has a zir 
or kasra ) the sound is %. 

When j and ^ follow a consonant that has a zabar or fatha they 

may be called diphthongs. 

§ 4. Hamza 3 ( *) and the short vowels at the beginning of words. 

(a) In endeavouring to pronounce a vowel without a consonant, a 
distinct though slight effort is made with the muscles of the throat; this 
jerked sound or hiatus is by the Arabs called hamzah , which signifies “ prick, 
impulse ”, and is represented by the form of which has arisen from the 

bln Persia lion is jt*** %i shir ” and a tiger babr. In India the tiger is called 
j*? 9 sher and the lion babar : tic' word sher is also loosely applied to the leopard, 
panther, etc. 

2 i.e. in Persia. Dr. Rosen justly remarks in his grammar : “ The Persian of India may 
be looked upon as a petrification of the old classical language. It has also preserved 
tho “majhul*' vowels c and o for l and u , and many other differences of pronunciation. 
The Persian-speaking Indians, whose studies are mostly confined to the classics and 
poetic exercises, have followed none of the developments of the modern language. 
The Persian of India, therefore, though far purer both in idiom and pronunciation 
than the language of Persia, sounds pedantic, and is almost unintelligible to ordinary 
Persians. 

S Denotes “ pressure” or “puncture.” Among Arab grammarians the first letter 
of the alphabet is more generally called hamzah. 
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letter £ of the word In other words hamza represents the cutting 

off of the stream of breath preceding or following a vowel. 

In Arabic, hamza is placed over or under alif , or overj and ^, but 
when final is written by itself, and may follow any of the letters. The letter 
so marked is called )r^ c JO mahmuz or <c hamzated ”, a term also applied 
to a word having hamza for one of its radicals. 

Remark.— Alif when it is merely a letter of prolongation is not hamza . 

(b ) Short vowels at the beg Inning of words . In most cases alif occurs as the 
bearer of hamza and then performs a function essentially different from that 

„ 9 

in the Remark to § 13(d) ; Ex. ab , wf ub. When an i sound follows, theA 
the sign s- is placed under the bearer t, as [. 

For the pronunciation of a silent hamza in the middle of a word, vide 

9 ., , . 

under letter j § 2. In the word ma^zun ‘‘permitted”, the hamza is 

silent, and, having no vowel to give it life, it represents the jerked sound 
mentioned in the beginningof the paragraph; and, as the first letter, viz : (* is 
pointed with , the two together in Persian give the half-bleating sound 
mentioned in the remarks on the letter £ § 2.' In the word ra*is “a 
head ”, C£ a chief ”, the hamza is not silent, but is marked with ~ and is con- 

sequently pronounced like j. at the beginning of a word. In the words V 3 * * * * 8 9 - *Lr x l 

1 * 2 *, the final 9 has no vowel and also follows a letter without a vowel. The 
Arabs would pronounce the final * in these words something like shay-d , su-a 
umara-d, but the Persians ignore the s- in such Arabic words 1 2 : they do how¬ 
ever pronounce the * at the end of , probably to distinguish it from the 

9 

Persian word su “direction, towards.” 

In the pronunciation of an Arab, the hamza is an articulation very 
perceptible, especially when it begins a syllable that is in the middle of a 

• 9 9 

word, as in which are not pronounced qwr-dn and jur-at. 


1 Note that though the p is marked with •- tho ‘ hamzated' alif does not serve to 
prolong the sound of tho __ as would bo tho case if hamza were absent from the I; thus 
to all intents and purposes alif-hamza (or hamza) and alif are two separate letters. 

2 This final 9 in Arabic must not be confused with tho Persian * following a silent 

h (or a (j- ) as a sign of the genitive case. That the 1’orsians do ignore the Arabic 

9 ',9 + ' 

* in such words as *[f°\ and (Arabic broken plurals of f and is shown 

by their manner of writing these words in a state of construction, thus: cS“!y°l or 

“the nobles of the time * * 

8 When hamza is found at the end of syllable, it is in Urdu changed into tho letter 

of prolongation corresponding to the short vowel that precedes; thusand e^V 0 

9 

become in Urdu <3# ir and mumin. 
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(c) The latest Arabic Dictionaries treat alif‘hamza as the first letter of 
the alphabet, and alif alone as a j or ^ ; for example, if it be desired to look 

r * 

out the Arabic root J scfal 11 Cl he asked”, the f must be looked for at the 

beginning of the alphabet; if however it be desired to look out <JL» sal 11 “ it 
flowed , the alif must be treated as a ^, and the searcher must look for a word 

spelt sin, ya, lam (instead of sin, alif, lam), while for sar a c he scaled a 
wall , he should look for sin, wdw, ra . The reason is, that, in Arabic, alif is not 
considered an original letter, but is supposed to be the offspring of one of the 
two weak consonants j or ^, 1 and according to certain laws of euphony 
a weak consonant undergoes certain changes or permutations when it comes 
toge her in a 'measure 5 or 'form' with a vowel that is not analogous to 
it: accordingly, in the last two examples, an original 3 or ^ has by permuta- 

tion been changed into an alif. Similarly £< a prophet 55 is from Ukj - 
and the letter after y must be treated as the first letter of ‘' the alphabet.” 

The second letter of Jh* is hamza , because it is mutaharrik or movable, while 
the second letter of JL# is called alif, because it is a letter of prolongation. 
Hamza, however, may be saJcin , as in u»l). 

( d ) Long vowels at the beginning of words. As already stated, the long 

vowels are formed by a combination of a short vowel and the weak consonant 

that is its affinity ; and the manner of writing the long vowels in the middle 

of words has been demonstrated in § 3 (d). It follows by rule [vide short 

vowels at beginning of words ( 6 )], that the long vowels at the beginning of a 

y " ^ 

word are introduced by a hamza , thus ^f ub ; and — ib. Similarly wt f 

£ 

should — db; but to avoid this awkward form the second alif is written over 
the first, thus f: this alif on the top is called madda “ the mark of madd or 
prolongation .” 2 * * 

(e) By the same rule the "diphthongs 55 at the beginning of words 

are written yy f aib (or aijb), and aub for awb) ; for pronunciation, 

vide § 3 (e). 

1 It will be noticed that the three weak letters or semi-vowels are alif , vdv and ya. 
-The hamza is a strong letter, although in certain cases it is liable to modification or 
change like any of the weak lotters. W hile vav and ya are sometimes real consonants, 
the alif is not regarded as such* at all; but only as a prop for hamza , or as a letter of 
prolongation, as in the word JU* . 

2 An alif so marked is by some Crammarians called alif-i mamduda , as Pr. 

f 

to come. Alif-i mamduda can only occur at the beginning of a syllable : c/fjr* 

Qur-an. In Arabic the term alif mamduda is restricted to a final alif followed by 
hamza , as in *4^, *U«», in contradistinction to alif magsura , as in and A*. 
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As in Arabic, hamza following a Jong I a is written on the line, 1 the alif 
that precedes such a hamza is generally marked with a madda, but this madda 

has no effect on the pronunciation; thus in Arabic for “ he came. 

C " 

This is also the case when ^ or ^ act as bearers of hamza, e.g. <J5li qa*il un * 

Final hamza in Arabic words (as *U±>» 3 ) is rarely written in Persian, and 
always disappears in writing before the of the izdjat ; as, 

“ medical officers of the Military Department” : were the * retained, the 
might be mistaken for the of unity : vide Remark to (g) ; vide also, 
§ 26 (/) ( 2 ). 

(/) In Persian the sign * over f at the beginning of words is omitted, 
even in words fully pointed with the vowels, etc.; and in the dictionaries, 
Persian and Urdu, no distinction is made between alif and hamza ; i.e. both 
are at the beginning of the alphabet. 

Hamza corresponds to an English hyphen in such words as re-open,* and 
is then written over a y ( 0 -) without the dots: in other words, hamza is 
thus written, instead of over the prop alif in those cases when (according to 
Englishmen) one syllable ends in a vowel and the next begins with one; 
Ex. fd^ida, benefit” instead of or * 4^. 6 

When two ^ come together, it is more correct to omit the dots in the 
first and place the sign * over it, as : pd*idan t£ to stand firm.” This 

word may also be written plyidan, but in this ease the first 0 - must be 

treated as a consonant and transliterated y. Similarly gunjaf’ish or 

gunjayish 

Strictly speaking a hamza in Persian ought to be used whenever a 


* As a rule hamza has in Arabic no bearer when it is movable by a fatha and 

is 

follows a long vowol, or when it is final and preceded by sukun. In words like , 

i.e. in words where the long vowel preceding the hamza is C5, the hamza is placed on 

or above the line, or is written over a (without dots): thus or hA .. 

2 In Modern Persian usually pronounced qayil. 

3 In Persian, it is optional to write or omit the final * in such words. 

4 In Urdu a hamza does duty for a hyphen, e.g. ja-iih “may I go?”, 

ja-o ‘‘go.” 

It will be seen that the Persians and Indians have‘extended the use of the Arabic 
orthographical sign hamza. 

6 In Persian pronounced fayida. A hamza is not correct in such Persian words as 
gav cow, though Indians do write (ga*u). 

In qa'ida and such words no hamza can be written, as f is a strong consonant 

and cannot take * 
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9 syllable beginning with a vowel is added to a root, thus: 1 * 3 (for <sl ) 

and (for pi\ ), but this rule is only observed in certain cases when it 

is necessary tor distinction [vide Remark I (#)]. For the Persian e< hamza ” 
as a sign of the genitive ease, etc., after an obscure k or after a final vide 
§ 26 (/) ; as substitute for the ^ of unity, vide'§ 41 (c) (d). 

• (g) Hamza in the middle or at the end of an Arabic word used in Persian, 

is often omitted, both in pronunciation and in writing; as, qayim for 
qd y im , but generally sdSl rarely sdyil cbL*. 

Remark /.—The practical uses of hamza , and its omission in modern 
Persian, are best illustrated by the following examples : gadd “ beggar” ; 

1 gadiiH 1 “begging”; J gadd-i- “a beggar”; gadd-yi- 

Kir man 1 ' the beggar of Kerman.” 

It will be noticed that tile distinction between the words for “ begging” 
and “a beggar (with ^ of unity) ” lies in the accent only. 

Mdlii c5 a 1 x) “ fish ” ; mdhi-i 6 (class ) ‘‘ a fish” yak mdhi in 

m.c.J: j£j^ lJ .j yak mdh-i digar (m.c.) •* one month more ” : 

yak mdM-yi digar ( m.c.) “one fish more”; also in m.c. mdhi-yi 

digar-i and classically j&d mahi-i digar : numdyam “I show 

but numdyim “ we show.” 

Remark IT. —Note the division of syllables when * occurs in the middle 
of a word: or is jur-at (not ju-rat). In the same way 

Qur-dn: aIL** or a 1 X~* mas-ala. 


§ 5. The letter ^ (at the beginning of words). 

In Persian (but not in Arabic) the consonant £ at the beginning of a 

word is pronounced like the consonant hamza , thus is pronounced like 
2 * 

j and ‘u tub (Ar. broken plural of ) 66 defects, vices,” as though 
spelt vide § 20 . In the Roman character, ^ is transliterated by a 

reversed comma above the line. 

1 would in modern Persian be taken to be badi-i “a badness,” but in 

judcfl the hamza is necessary. When a syllable begins with a vowel, the 
mark hamza is used to introduce it. But this hamza being written above the 
line requires “a prop”; and this in the case of a is f> in the case of u it is j 
(with or without *), and in the case of i it is (with or without p ), only that in the 
initial form this last is [often] distinguished from the ordinary y by losing its dots: e.g. 
m a l “ a question, ” jv- mas-ul “inquired of’*, #«x5U fa-idd “advantage.” 

Palmer's Concise Eng-Per. Diet. 

' l Note the different position of the accents in the two words. 

3 For 
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§ 6. Jazm or Sukun. 

(а) In Arabic and Persian, the first letter of a word is always accom¬ 
panied by a vowel, lienee in the mouth of an Arab or Persian a word like 
Smith becomes Ismith (or Ismit). 1 

When a consonant in the middle or at the end of a word is followed by 
no vowel sound, it is said to be sakin he. <c quiescent, inert, or mute,”* 

and the symbol called jazm “cutting off or amputation,” or 

sukun “rest ” [ . a © o ] is placed over it. In the word f&y mardum 

“ men,” the first letter ( f ) is “ moved” by jatha , but the second letter (;) 
is “quiescent, inert, mute, or silent”, having the sign jazm ( overdt; 
while the third letter ( is ‘moved’ by zamrna or pish; and finally the 
last letter ( f ) is ‘ ‘ quiescent . 7 ’ 

A letter so marked is called sdlcin “ quiescent ” or majzum; it has none 
of the When two or more quiescent letters occur together, the 

first only is termed sakin , the others being termed mawquf «J“ dependent 

on” or “supported”; thus in cu-o ^ dust “friend” the ^ is sakin and the 
and are mawquf . 

In Persian (but not in classical Arabic), the last letter of all words is 
quiescent; this being a rule, the sign jazm is omitted in the case of 
final letters. Jazm therefore signifies that (in the Roman character) two 
consonants in the middle or end of a word have no vowel between them. 2 * 

O t ^ 

(б) In such words as <J^1= - , great care must be taken in Persian 

to avoid even the suspicion of a vowel between the two last letters ; many 
Persians pronounce these words almost like tifla , naqld , nagdd , and in the two 
last words slightly dwell on the fatha. The Arabs and Indians pronounce 
these words less affectedly; the Indians as though they were tifel , naqel, 
naqed'. 8 

Remark .—The presence or absence of a jazm in a word of three letters, 
sometimes completely alters the meaning, e.g. nafs means “passion” ; 

“the penis”, but nafas means “breath”; ^y “a fissure and the 

privities of a woman, 4 * ” but ^ y faraj “ freedom from grief or sorrow.” 

1 Few illiterate Indians can pronounce two consonants at the beginning. 

* In Hindustani a few words begin with two consonants with no vowel between 
them. Tn such cases a jazm is not written over the first letter as theoretically a 
quiescent consonant cannot occur at ihe beginning of a word. It is for this reason that 
a vowel is often inserted; thus Brahman is often pronounced Birahman. 

S Barf “ snow " is in India pronounced baraf; this pronunciation renders the 
word unintelligible to many Persians. 

4 In Arabic the privities of either sex. Uneducated Persians pronounce both 

words farj. 
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§ 7. Tashdid 1 and Idgham. 

(a) A doubled letter in the middle of a word is written only once, but 

the sign ( *» ), called tashdid “corroboration” or “ strengthening ”, is 

placed above it to indicate that it should be pronounced twice. 

# A letter so marked is called mushaddad f ‘ strengthened ”, “ corrobo¬ 
rated.” The first of the doubled letters ends one syllable, and the second 
begins the following syllable. 

(b) Tn practice, the Persians strongly emphasize the letter that is marked 

with the sign of duplication; Ex. khurram “joyful”; AiJt albatta 

“ cert ainly.” The Arabs however pronounce the doubled letter twice, unless 
it ends the word, when it can only be emphasized. 

(c) Arabic words of only two letters are rare; consequently words 

like hi and (shaft and daqq) are three lettered, even if the sign (— ) be 

«omitted. For further remarks on (^ ) vide, under “ solar letters”, § 10. 

Remark I —Without the tashdid , there is nothing to show whether a 
word spelt like is qut “ food ” or quvvat “ strength.” 

In Arabic words a euphonic tashdid occurs when the article al precedes a 
word beginning with a solar lettter: vide § 10 . 

Remark II. Tashdid is said not to be found over any of the four letters 

that are purely Persian. The word a^o bachcha is an exception ; if the ( be 
omitted there is nothing to distinguish it from a^u bi-chi , “ for what ” ; 
vide also “ Peculiarities of Persian words.” In compounds, the tashdid 
over bachcha is dropped, as sag-bacha , bacha-Jchar , bacha-Turk , etc., and also in 

the expression : Bacha! mdr-at bi-zanad (a curse). Other exceptions are <£> 
“hillock”, and *■>£ “thick, dense.” 

( d) Idgham signifies inserting one letter into another, coalescence, as 

%jxZ> shappara (from shah-para tjj ). As a letter so assimilated (mudgham 
) is marked with tashdid , the two words are practically synonymous. 

Remark /.—Removing a tashdid from a word, as jada for 
jadda “path”, is called talchfif u “lightening”, and a word so 

“lightened ” is mukhaffaf 

Remark II .—‘Doubled’ Arabic substantives in which the last two 
radical letters are the same, 2 in order to avoid two quiescent letters coming 


1 Kj%ar-i ba tashdid (m.c.) “ most emphatically an ass.” 

* In Arabic vJU -a-o m uza ( af ** a reduplicate verb, i.e. one whose second and third 
radicals are the same. The term muza'af is also applied to a quadrilateral verb of two 

equal syllables, as lLtJ “ zalzal .” 
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together, lose the tashdid before the Persian plural termination ha ; thus 
jinn cje- <c a spirit, a Jinn” has for its Persian plural jinhd. Similarly 

from saff vJu> a line ” comes the Persian compound saf-dar “ rank 

breaking ’ 5 (an epithet of ‘All). Such Arabic words frequently lose the tashdid 

in Persian, as lealf ttn , At., “ palm of the hand/’ kaf } P.; habb vn , 

t 

“ a berry, grain, pill 55 becomes in Persian hah. Sometimes the tashdid 
is again restored before the of unity, thus hah , P. (m.c.) becomes Ijabh-i 

(m.c.) “a pill”; fan ^ “art”, fann-i ^ ; but lea/ - palm of the 

* 

hand ”, tcaf-i (m.c.) (not kaff-i 

Remark III. —A mushaddad letter is rarely found in a pure Persian 
word; ana, (8. drd ‘‘a saw” : farmkh (or farukh) happy, etc.” are 
exceptions. 

§ 8. Tan win ( ) 

In classical Arabic the short vowels are used as terminations to express 
the three cases of nouns 1 2 3 :— 
is the nominative 

~ is the genitive t Vide also § 3 (a). 
r_ is tlie accusative ) 

If the noun is indefinite, these terminations are doubled and written 

—, 7 , —, and pronounced with the nun or w-sound. This is called 
tanwin “ giving the nuns ” 

Arabic nouns in the accusative case are in Arabic used as adverbs; 

t s 

Ex. tsiihf. ittifdq- an “ by chance ” the accusative of Note that the final 

alif is not sounded. 

If the word ends in .c or there is no final alif ; Ex. bind** 111 - 

‘alay-hi “ accordingly ”, hikmat- an “ skilfully ” ; similarly if the 

word ends in ^ _ (in such words the tanwin is written over the letter 

preceding the ^ and the ^ is unsounded), thus hawq n c 4 lovingly.” 

In modern Persian the tendency is to omit the n and prolong the final d 

1 Such words are considered by Lexicographers to bo Persian. 

2 There is practically only one doclension in Arabic. 

3 In modern colloquial Arabic the final vowels and tanunn are with a few exceptions 
omitted: a noun in the accusative case, used as an Adverb , is given the tanwin. 
Colloquial Arabic* has, therefore, no distinction of case as found in the classical language. 

4* The alif over the is now seldom written, the word being spelt iSf* : the ^ 
is silent Words like *uqba aro generally written (without alif). 

In the Roman character, a final pronounced like d is transliterated a. 
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in the pronunciation of these Arabic adverbs; Ex. 11^ hal- an “now, 

at present ”, is in modern Persian always pronounced hala while “ in 
reality ’ ’ is pronounced both with and without the n. In some words the 

n is always retained ; Ex. Alii ghaflaU an “ suddenly ” or “bv accident ”, 

% jabr an “ by force.” 

§ 9. Waslah. 

This word signifies “ a conjunction or joining ” and is only found over 

the alif of the Arabic definite article J al “ the ” : it signifies that the alif 
is* suppressed in pronunciation and the J joined by the previous vowel ; thus 

amir l,i l-m,u*miriin 1 2 3 “ Commander of the Faithful ” : vide Remark 

II to § 3 (d)? 

If a word before a. wcisla ends in a Jong vowel or in an alij-i maqsura , the 
final vowel is shortened in pronunciation before the alif with wasla , thus 
AJL^sJf ^9 is pronounced fi*l-jumla and not jVl-jujnla. 

§ 10. Solar and Lunar Letters. 

(а) In Arabic the dental, liquid and sibilant letters, fourteen in all, are 

9 ^ ^**9 9 ' 

(jailed ojysJf al-huruf "6*’ h-shamsiyyat u or “ solar letters ” for the by 

no means obvious reason that the word shams “ sun ” begins with one 

of them. They are o -£>-«*-£-; -j - cr - - h - - J - If an 

Arabic word with the article Jt begins with one of these letters, then, for 
euphonic reasons, the J of the article is not sounded , but to compensate for its 
loss, the first letter of the word itself is doubled and marked with * , thus : 

r 3U Saldhv-d-din “ the Peace of Religion ” (Saladin). The dentals 

sinniyya those that are enunciated by the aid of the teeth, 8 are - Jr - J2> - i 

- & - ci>. The lingual asaliyya ( AxLof ) are those that are pronounced by the 
aid of the tip of the tongue, and are ) ~ j - ^ ~ - yjp - 4 

(б) The lunar letters huvuf-i qamaviyya are said to be so called 

because qamar the moon begins with one of them. With them no such 
change takes place in the J of the article. 

The lunar letters are subdivided into the labials shafahiyya or shafawiyya 

vW jJJ ' S ^ . 

( or ^ f - ij - the palatals lahawiyya ( ) is ‘ (3 - £ ; 

1 The hamza is pronounced. 

2 Difficulty of pronunciation or want of euphony is called iatisqal ( )• 

3 The loss of the front teeth prevents the people pronunciation of the dentate. 

* The letters } - u» ~ U® are called “ sibilant letters.’* 
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and the gutturals, kalqiyya or kanjariyya ( ) 1 2 3 *"£'£“ 

i - z~ L 

Remark. —Arab grammarians have themselves fallen into confusion over 
these ill-defined divisions. 

(c) The Arabs further term certain letters huruf^l-laqlaqah < 

14 clacking letters”; kuruf 11 ' z-zalq or t al-huTuf 11 ’z- 

zawlaqiyyah letters articulated with the tip of the tongue and the lips; they 

are the liquids ; - & - J : kuruf "’l-lin ‘ f soft letters” f - j - ts : 

p ’ . ^ 

mutbaqak A&xh* “ arched”, viz. (jp - u* - & - L : niViyyah Aaa.L letters pro¬ 
nounced by the tongue and the fore part of the palate (viz. ^ - L ) : 
mustafilah Al*h~/c “ depressed (letters)”, are those in which the tongue does 
not rise. 

§ 11. Abjad. 8 


(a) The following meaningless words give the letters in their numerical 
order 4 :— 


o o 


28 8 
£ 


ooo 
_ G O O 
go r— o 




o o o o 
o o o o 

Tt<CO (NH 



o o o o 

05 00 L— CD 


G G ^ 

0 =- A -*—- 


0000 

to CO CM 

10 

9 

8 

CD 1C 

^ CO CM 

G " ^ 


O ^ - 

G ' 0 

4—l-> - 


* j J>~* 

- 


The use of letters as numerals is confined to mathematical works, 
almanacs, and chronograms . 5 

The sum of the letters in the name of a work, or of a brief sentence or 
verse recording an historical event, gives the year of the Hijra in which the 
event took place. This practice of commemorating events by chronograms 
is common in all Muslim countries. 


This system is called abjad 3 * <>?u! and kisab-i-jummal V l~xv, the 

Arabic word jummal signifying “cable; addition.” A letter marked 

with tashdid is reckoned as a single letter. 

(b) Examples :—When Nadir Shah proclaimed himself sovereign of 
Persia, he struck coins with the Arabic inscription as a chronogram 

✓ ^ ^ ^ o t 9 u ' _ 

& u*allchayr u ft ma waqa <a “ the best is in what happened.” The 
sum of these letters — 1148 (A.H.) — A.D. 1735-6. 


1 Letters formed in the uvula. 

2 Also 

3 Vulgarly abujad. 

* Tho Arabs of Morocco in the above words substitute for (j* - {j* for ^ 

for f° r 

6 As regards the four Persian letters, cd may have the value of y * 5 of j - j 

of 3 ■ ^ of i.e. they may have the same value as their corresponding Arabic 

letters. 
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# The date of Taymurlang’s death is in the dramatic words 

Vidd'-i Shahrydri t£ Farewell to Royalty,” this — 807 (H.) — A.D. 1404-5. 

A new gate 1 to the mosque at Kdzimayn was constructed by Farhad 
Mirza, an uncle of Nfisir u -’d-din, Shah of Persia, in A.H. 1300 (—A.D. 

1882), and an Afghan poet of Bagdad, who wrote under the iajchallus 
•or ‘ nom de plume ’ of Shiliab, immortalised (as his son says) the event in a 
poem, the chronogram of which, according to custom, occurs in the last, or 
the last two misra‘ ^ j*** (a line of verse) :— 

iC Shihab in a happy frame of mind fixes its date—“ May your road 
to Paradise be by this gate .” The sum of the letters in the second misra : 
is 1299, but the writer says at the end of the first line “bd dil-i-shad 
A**” and these words may also be translated “ with the heart of shad ” : now 
the heart of shad is alij which — one, ’ so this makes the total 1300. 
Persians love obscurities. 

The letters of abjad can also be used to represent figures, thus b for 12, 
{< for 21, etc. 2 * 

(c) In a certain style of almanac called laqvim-i ruqumi ( ), 

the letters of the alphabet are used with special significations; thus the 
letter * denotes Thursday, the sign Virgo, the planet Venus, and the moon 
when bright. Few Persians nowadays know these signs, and the almanacs 
never contain a key. The taqvxm-i Farsi is preferred. 

§ 12. Numerical Figures. 

(a) The usual signs for the numerals (borrowed from the Hindus by the 
Arabs) are:— 

• t r r r 4 a v a s 

0 12 3 456789 

In combination these are written from left to right as in English thus, 
M*f ^ 1901. 


1 Called by the Arabs the Bab u - l l-Farhddiyya and by the Persians Bab-i- 
Farhadiyya. 

2 The abjad system is also used as a species of Morse alphabet for visual and 

auditory signalling, in a manner that will readily be understood by Military Officers. 

Double raps or long sounds, such as sighing or sucking a pipe, indicate the number of the 
word in the abjad system, while single rapa or short sounds indicate the position 
of the letter in that word. Similarly, signs made by the right eye or eyebrow, or by the 
tongue in the right cheek, or by the right hand or foot, indicate the word, while those 
on the left, the letter. Vide also § 16. 

3 
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(l) In MSS., variations in the signs for the numerals are £ for 2, ^ for 3, 
or ^ for 4, , or or a for 5, * for 6, < for 7, and > for 8. 

Fractional numbers are usually written as in English as:— 

3 > r y, etc. 

r v 


§ 13. 

To find the year A.D. corresponding to the year of the Hijra :— 

Let M - the Muslim date in years and decimals. 

Let E - the required English date in years : 

Then E - M x 0970225 + 621*54. The answer is the date A.D. of the 
end of the year A.H. 

The year A.D. 1900 ( 1 st May) = 131S H. 

§ 14. Siyaq ( (jk~> V 

Mustawfis or Revenue Accountants, and Munshis keep their 

accounts in a system of figures called siyaq 1 or divdni which is 

nearly the same pSj raqam of India. 

For a detailed account of this system, vide Appendix to Woolaston's 
English-Persian Dictionary. The system is a complicated one. 

Shop-keepers and merchants keep their accounts in a- form of siyaq 
( ( 3 ^ ) : they do not understand the diwani ( ) or siyaq ( <jjhu» ) of the 

Mustawji ( ). 

Ruqumi ( ) is applied to a system of writing a sum in a receipt: the 

sum is first written in siyaq () and then in words underneath it; under 
this again, half the sum is written in siyaq. 

§ 15. Letters in Poetry. 

Persian poets delight in discovering fanciful resemblances in the form 
of letters. As already stated, an upright stature is likened to the letter 
alif , a but bent by grief or age it is a J : a bent neck is like •>, while a 
drooping head is like j. The Persian poet Jami in his beautiful but 


1 The revenue accounts being kept in siyak none but a mustawji or revenue 

accountant can interpret them. Persian officials are in the hands of their accountants. 

“ I heard of one Governor who on removal from office had his accounts made up 
and was found to be a debtor to Government to the extent of 80,000 tumams (£16,000). 
He got another mustawji ( ) to examine his accounts and the latter brought him 

out a creditor to the amount of 40,000 tumams.” — Yates 9 Khorasan and Sistan. 

* Sighs are also compared to alif , 
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somewhat lengthy poem “ Yusuf and Zulaykka’* 1 * 3 compares the heroine's 
teeth to sin (*•), her mouth to mim (*>), and her eyes to sad ) or ‘ ayn (*) ; 
zwZ/ is again compared to lam and jim. 

§ 16. Handwritings. 

The two most important varieties of Arabic writing are the Kufi 
and the Naskh* and all the other varieties, national or calligraphic, may be 
referred to one of these two styles. 

The Kilfic took its name from the town Kufa on the Euphrates, a 
town that at one time was a seat of Muslim learning, and famous for 
a school of Arabic copyists. 

From authentic Kilfic inscriptions, it is now no longer doubtful that the 
Arab employed the Kilfic style at tho time of the conquest of Syria, before the 
foundation of Kufa. Tt is now supposed that the naskh did not originate in 
the second or third century after the Prophet but was used simultaneously 
with the Kufic in the time of the earliest Khalifas, and possibly in the time 
of the Prophet himself.' 1 

The Ta'liq ( jJjIo ) ? £ hanging’ hand, is an elegant court hand that was, 
and still is, much admired in Persia. 


1 According to the Eastern romance Zidayk&a saw and loved Yusuf in a dream 
Many suitors hearing of her beauty vainly sought hor hand. At length she agreed 
to espouse the *Aziz of Egypt, Qitfir (Potaphar of the Bible) believing him to 
be the Yusuf (or Joseph) of her vision. Her marriage was a rude awakening and 
her respect for hor husband was doubtless lessened by the fact that ho was, for 
some reason or other, a eunuch. Joseph is recognized and bought in the slave market by 
Zulaykha and adopted by her husband. Zulaykha makes furious love to the unwilling 
youth. Tim ladies of Memphis discover hor secret and talk scandal. Zulaykha hears 
the gossip, and faces the difficulty by giving a banquet to all the ladies of her acquain¬ 
tance. While sending for Yusuf sho gives each lady an orange to peel, with directions 
to observe Yusuf covertly the while. The ladies art? so agitated at the sight of 
the slave-boy’s unexpected beauty that they absently cut their fingers instead 
of the orange. They have to confess that Zulaykha has an excuse for her passion, 
the temptation being so great. ThoQuPan says : ‘ ‘—and sho shut the doorsandsaid ‘come 
hither!’ He said ‘ God keep me ! Verily my lord hath given me a good home and the 
injurious shall not prosper.’ But sho longed for him; and he had longed for her, 
had he not seen a token from his Lord.” Qitfir dies and Zulaykha becomes a beggar, 
old, blind, decrepit, but Joseph retains his youth. Zulaykha builds a reed-hut on the 
way by which the man she so faithfully loves has to pass. Joseph fails to recognize in 
the blind beggar-woman his former mistress. She has however expiated her sin by 
suffering. Her youth is restored to her, and Yusuf is directed to make her his wife. 
Yusuf is a typo of male beauty, the Adonis of the Muslims. 

a Nastefc, “ writing of transcribers.” 

3 Qurans are written, lithographed, or printed, in what is commonly styled khati-i 
*arabl ),i.e. naskh with all the points. 
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The nasta'liq () is a combination of the naskh ( >) or ordinary 

hand and the ta‘liq ( ): it is a beautiful hand , chiefly used by the 

Persians for well-written manuscripts; but the modern Arabs call the Persian 
writing generally ta‘liq. 

Some old Arabic manuscripts written in Persia are in this style. 

The shikasta or 14 broken ' 5 hand is the term generally applied to 

the cursive or running hand used by the Persians and Indians. 1 * * 4 In it the 
dots are omitted and all the letters are joined together. It is very illegible 
and puzzling even to natives. 

The ruq‘ah is used by Arabs and Turks in ordinary correspondence. 

The <tiw<ini \ughra sulsi (or gJb) are the names of 

other ornamental hands used in the titles of books, headings of diplomas or 
edicts, etc., and correspond to flourished letters and monograms amongst 
Europeans. 

These several scripts are little more than calligraphic styles. 

In Persia, even at the present day, calligraphy is one of the fine arts. 
One or two lines written by certain old Calligraphists sell for many pounds 
sterling. 

The Khalt-i shajari* ( hA , or k ‘ tree-writing 5 *, a species of 

enigmatical writing, is merely another application of abjad ; in it an 
upright stroke represents as it were the trunk of a fir-tree in which the number 
of branches on the right indicates the number of the word in abjad i 
and the number on the left the letter in that word. Thus in ^1* ‘Alt. the 
first letter occurs in the fifth word of the abjad system, namely in and 

it is the second letter in that word. ‘ All would therefore be written:— 



Vide also § 11 (6) footnote 2. 

Remark. —In writing and in printing, Persian and Arabic words should 
not be written half at the end of one line and half at the beginning of the 
next; also dual words connected by j should not be separated. Only inferior 
copyists make mistakes in 1 spacing ’ and resort to the practice of dividing words. 

1 The Arabs have a vile shikasta () f their own. 

* The dlwani ^ a bold round hand, is the official character, in Turkish 
passports, etc. 

The Sals i s a fanciful character with calligraphic flourishes. 

4 Called also khatp-i sarvi LSJj* 9 or “ cypress writing. ” There is now little 
secrecy in this form of writing as it is widely known. Like the Arabic character, it is of 
course written from right to left. Vide Brownie’s “ A Year Amongst the Persians.” 
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# A greeting at the beginning of a letter is contained in one line: if there 
is not sufficient room, instead of crowding in the last few words, they are 
written above the line in one or more lines decreasing in length. 

Two words are often written in one, as: f dnmard “that man.” 

Two words separated by an izafai are sometimes incorrectly joined in one as 
(kitdb-i mard), which ought to stand for kitdb-am-rd, 

§ 17. Punctuation. 

In Qurans or ornamental verses, punctuation is represented by various 
marks such as, ; —. •. — *. • — ; ; etc., etc., but in manuscripts, as already 
stated, neither are the short vowels written 1 nor the other symbols. 
Even in printed works an occasional tashdid, or short vowel is the only 

assistance given to the reader. This is one of the reasons that the Persians 
and Indians mispronounce so many common Arabic words. z 

The following punctuation marks ( j are occasionally used: 


Comma ‘ aldmat-i waqfa j 

Colon ‘aldmat-i mutlaq .. h 

Full stop k aldmai-i dyat ^A .. .. o(forfc) 

Mark of interrogation ‘ aldmai-i istiflmm f .. <J (/) 

,, ,, exclamation 1 aldmai-i nidd , farydd , yd ta'ajjub 

1) abjJ j *!<yj . . . . . . cJ (ft) 

Quotation, 1 aldmat-i iqtibds ‘ ’ 


Parentheses ( ), 1 aldmat-i jumla-yi tnuHariza by 

brackets [ J. 

Potdry aldmat-i manzuma 

In manuscripts, a dash (—), called la,kid oiJ, is sometimes used to 
introduce the words of a speaker and consequently takes the place of 
inverted commas. The modern sign over a word signifies either that 
it is a proper noun or that it begins a sentence. These signs, if used, 
are frequently in red ink. 


1 In classical Arabic tho short vowels are the most valuable part of a word: the 
linal short vowel distinguished the person in a tense, the case of a noun, or the gender 
of a pronoun; a short vowel makes the difference between the active and passive voice, 
and frequently botween a transitive and intransitive verb, and the presence or 
absence of tashdid may entirely alter the sense: in tho absence of “marks, ’’ a triliteral 
root may be pronounced in twelve different ways. 

* The vowels of oven Persian words are misplacod : the lspahanis say atnruz for 
imruzy and in most parts of Persia padishah is the pronunciation of pad-shah, A 
common examplo is ‘ awaz of the Persians, instead of ( iwaz ( ) • The Persian word 

girya is in m.c. gariya. 
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§ 18. Abbreviations, Contractions, and Imala. 

(a) An abbreviation of a word is strictly a part of it, as : A.D. for Anno 
Domini; diet., for dictionary. 

A contraction is the elision of letters or syllables from the body of a 
word, made in such a manner that the whole word is indicated, as : rec’d payH 
for “ received payment.” 

The term mukhafjafal is applied to both abbreviations and 

contractions. 1 

(a) Some of the most common abbreviations are:— 

(1) pc —, Axle alay-hi- ’ s salam " “ Peace be upon him. 

(2) j AaL: a11| Sallq-lldh 11 * alay-h i wa-salla r m a “ God 

be gracious to him and give him prosperity , ’ (of the Prophet 
only). 

For Christ or other Prophets the Muslim says :— 

AjJx ^ (ijjj ail j—j a!| ^ Ixxxj ^JU 

(3) K’ — Axle ail| c: Sallq-lldh u *alay-hi ” “God be gracious 

to him.” Also for \^x^c “correct.” 

(4) (|»-or)« = or) Aji^aJLIi Salam " -lldh' *alay-hi or alayhim. 

“ The Peace of God be on him (or them).” 

(5) a^ or — Ab= All| Raziya-lldhu i arihu. “May God be 

pleased with him.” 

(6) - Axle a11[ RahamaV'-lldh* *alay-hi. “ The mercy of 

God be on him.” 

(7) — Axle aJJj <u*J. La'nafr'-'lldh* ‘ alay-hi . “The curse of 
God be on him.” 


(8) ^ K = a lit Sallama-h" 9 lldh 7 ' la 1 ala (for ordinary 

persons, in letter writing). 

Nos. 2 and 3 are used for the Prophet only. 

No. 1 is generally used for Saints, but not for the Prophet. 

No. 4 is used for the Prophet or for Saints. 1 
Nos. 5 and 6 are used for anyone. 

No. 7 for Satan; for Yazld,* the assassin of the Prophet’s grandson; or 
for anyone specially obnoxious to the writer. 

No. 8 for Mujtahids, etc., when alive. 


The form of writing the above Arabic abbreviations varies slightly. 

(9) J\, for is^T ^i, etc., in the sense of “ and so on ” (when the 
first few words only of a quotation are quoted). 


1 Also jhahLl „ 


* By Shi‘abs 
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(10) £ for plural (also in the Qur*an for a lawful pause): 

S 

for plural of plural. 

(11) ^ for Ah “ name of town ” (in geographical works). 

$ 

(12) £ for <£ name of a place ” (geographical works). 

(13) » for “ name of a small town ” (geographical works). 

(14) ^ “ Christian era.” 

<b - “ Muslim era.” 

(15) o — “note,” and cLb “subject” (gram.). 

s 

# (16) -- “note.” F/cfe § 17, line 13. 

(17) ^ “ and so on.” 

(18) f and £ - and “first,” and “ last,” i.e. ‘reverse 

the order ’ (read the word with f over it first and with ^ 
over it last). 

f also stands for 4 ‘subject, 1 ’ and £ for “predicate”: vide 

also (23). 

(19) J“object” (gram.). 

(20) u aK> — “ author.” 

(21) <j = (a well-known dictionary). 

(22) £ — (a well-known dictionary). 

(23) ^ (a well-known dictionary) : vide also (18). 

(24) — (a well-known dictionary). 

(b) The following common contractions occur in words purely Persian 
in origin : 

(1) An initial alif followed by a quiescent consonant is frequently elided, 

and the jazm being removed, the consonant is then pointed by the same short 
vowel that occurs in the second syllable of the original word, as : aknun , 

“now,” kunun\ afsurdan “to freeze, be dejected,” fusurdan ; 

isfiduj (obs.) “ a paint used by women, ’’ sifiddj (m.c.). 

If the initial alif is pointed with kasra, the short vowel of the first letter 
of the contraction becomes kasra, as: istadan or island,an c;Ailw 

“ to take,” sitddan or sitandan 

If the initial alif is pointed with pish and the second vowel is fatha , the 
first vowel of the contraction can sometimes be either zir or pish, as : uftadan 

9 

“ to fall” ; fitddan or futddan or cj* 1**- [Another form by imala 

is uftidan\. Ishkastan (m.c.) for shikastan 

(2) Long vowels are sometimes converted into short vowels as:- 

s 

nigah shah &£>, digar jfid, shukith budan for nigah *&, shah 
digar j&d, etc. 

(3) Examples of other contractions not subject to rule are:— mar , ; Lo for 
bimdr jUxi “sick,” for mddar “mother”, and for may dr jh/o “bring 
not ” ; chi , ^ (vulg. and m.c.) for chiz , <c thing” ; mi-ram, fj** (vulg. 
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and m.c.) for mi-ravam p ; mi-klidy (vulg. and m.c.) for mi-khwdhi 

^ty*-**, sham fA for shavam , [sham, for Ar. shum ]; nusha a Ay, c 4 happy ” 
for aAyf; anusha, (old); cliunu forjt cliunu; ti for tihi ^ (lahi or 
tuhi (mod.) £C empty ” ; shandan , o*4A for nishdndan ; d f (mod.) for 

dqa ; mi-rad , mi-shad and mi-dad, are vulgarisms for mi-ravad , mi-shavad 
and mi-dihad; ustd for wsZarZ (vulg.); shazda for shahzdda. Tu sanduq and 
m wife are contractions for lu-yi sanduq , rS-yi ra?z. 

§ 19. Summary. 

From the preceding remarks it will be seen that the learner must take 
special care:— 

(1) to discriminate between ^ an English k and ^ kh (lather pronounced 
like ch in loch) ; 

(2) to make J? a guttural (like ck in stuck when pronounced in the 
throat); 

(3) to pronounce ^ with the half-bleating sound when it occurs in the 
middle of a word: and when it begins a middle syllable, to make a pause 
before pronouncing that syllable : and when it ends a word to omit it or half 
omit it, and to pronounce the word with a peculiar drawling intonation. 

In such words as the ^ must be slightly pronounced after the alij ; 

(4) to avoid the suspicion of a vowel between the two last letter’s of 

(.< 

words like Jib tifl ; 

(5) to aspirate the » (or ^), particularly in words like j^ mihr , c^t-k 
Tihrdn , and ax> mill (final silent * of course being exception). 

Remark. —As a rule every letter in a word must be distinctly enunciated ; 
there must be no c English * slurring of words. An uneducated Persian 
learning English would have little inclination to fall into the objectionable 
habit of “ clipping” his words. 

A clear distinction must be made between the long and short vowels. 
English people seem to have a passion for making the short vowels long; 
they also expend a good deal of energy in shouting and putting the accent 
on every syllable. For accent vide § 21. 

The necessity for enunciating every letter will be discovered in distin¬ 
guishing between such words as <*£A^ sirislda - mixed,” j«» sar-rishta 
li a good knowledge or experience of a thing,” and sar-i-rishta the 

end of the thread.” 

(6) The pure vowel sounds are a, i, a y and d y i, u y besides the diphthongs 
ay (generally pronounced ey) and aw 1 (generally pronounced like ow in cow). 


1 In India ai as in aisle and au as in the German haus. 
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There is also the rarer majhul vowel-sound o. 1 

(c) Except as a sign of the izafai [vide § 26 (/)], hamza , in Persian, usually 
occurs between two vowels (i.e. vowels according to English ideas) and thus 
corresponds to a hyphen. 

(d) A peculiar stress must be given on a double letter, i.e. a letter with 
# a tashdld on it. 

(e) In printing and writing, all short vowels and orthographical aids are 
generally omitted. 

§ 20. Exercise in Transliteration. 

(a) The following meaningless words are merely an exercise in reading 
to teach the vowels : — 


Short —o)i an 

o>f in 

cii un 

i^ an 

oh ‘ in 

‘un 

Long —Jf (for J ') dl 

cbf il 

j \fi at 

JU ‘5Z 

'll 


Diphthong —oU ayl 

Jy awl or ol 


ayl 

Jj* ‘awl 



Remark .—All Arabs, and many educated Indians and Afghans, make a 
distinction in pronunciation between , etc., but not the Persians. 

(b) The following is also an exercise in reading, but all the words have 
meanings. Special attention is directed to words that are apparently spelt 
the same. 

The learner is recommended first to cover up the right-hand column and 
then by the meanings test his pronunciation :— 


a rose 

gul 

JS clay 

gil 

vJU earth 

Jchdk 

ty* gain, interest 

sud 

tribe, family 

qawrn 

ajo a willow 

bid 

' L a hair 

mu 

(yo vine-stock 

maw 

z ( young, or the young of anything 

bachcha 

( for what 

bi-chi 


1 As in iSj t o-l, oh! 

a There are many words in Persian pronounced differently though to the eye spelt 
the same ; these have different significations. 
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blood 

Jchun 

the anus 

kun 

a squire, a gentleman 

khan 

a * table ’ with the meat on it 

khwan 

X face 

ru 

3 ) go (imperative) 

raw 

zyk. self 

khud 

tyk a helmet 

khud 

yyrf honor 

dbru 1 2 * 4 * * 

jjtf gutter (for water) 

ab-raw 

a y£> become or go (Imperative of the verb 

shudan) 

shaw 

wasli (Imperative of the verb shustan) 

shu 8 

yjj for him, to him (for y aj) 

bi-dit 

run (Imperative of the verb davidan) 

bi-daw 

barley 

jaw [jav-i one grain]. 

^ rivulet 

0 

ju 

/ 

seek (Impera. of the verb justan) 

ju 

^ a follower, attendant 

pas-raw 

( a little son 

pisaru 

^ a pledge 

(jiraw 

^ yjf if he (poetical contraction) 

garu (for agar u y jSj 

a defect, vice 

l ayb 

( Ar. broken pi. of above 

l uyub 

(fyj a day, Ar. 

yawrn 

(fbf Ar., pi. of above 

ayydm 

a day , P. 

ruz 

hope 

umid or ummid 

table 

miz 


1 In modern Persian abaru. 

2 Or bi-ahaw “ become. ” In modern Persian the Imperative bi-shur is usad 
instead of tlio obsolete ahu y^» 

8 Also a “ husband ” (a word much used by the tent-folk). 

4 In modern Persian^®v-? bi-ju “seek ” instead of ju. 

6 The Indians and Afghans preserve the “unknown” sound of the vowel (e) in 

these words. 
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lion 

shir 

milk 

shir 

b with 

ha 

1 ^ without 

hi 

v-ij a blow or puff (with the mouth) 

puf 

a blowpipe (for killing birds) 

pufak 

*kc month ; moon 

mah 

t/hs a fish 

main 

a name 

ism 

vl*®* sleep 

lchwah ' l 

' mean, low, pi. of. 0-0 

pastan 

. the breast, nipple 

pi stdn 

strangers (Ar. pi.) 

khawarij s (sing. ^;h^) 

sister 

JcJhwahar* 

wretched, miserable 

Jchwar 4 

boldness 

jur*at 

s-jhJi a knocking at the door 

daqq"’ l-hdb 5 

Ojc Civil Code in Muslim law 

‘urf 

ejxc an eye 

*ayn 

<^•*1; (A. head) a cape 

ra^s 6 

chief 

ra*is 

<a leaf 

varaq 

a slave 

handa 7 (prori. hande) 

a Major 

ydvar 

an Arab 

1 Arab 

isJj time 

vaqt 

oU>y pi. of above 

awqdt 

food 

Jchurdk 8 

pleasant 

khush 8 

custom 

4 ddat 


1 The Indians and Afghans preserve the “unknown” sound of the vowel (e) in 
these words. 

2 The 3 not pronounced in these Persian words, vide § 2 ' j ). 

•> The 3 is pronounced in this Arabic word, vide § 2 ( $ ). 

* Thejj is not pronounced in Persian. The Afghans, however, generally pronounce 
it in this particular word. 

f> This Arabic phrase is common with professional story-tollers. 

6 Note the half-bleating sound of hamza , vide § 2 under 

7 Final h silent, vide § 2 under *. 

8 This is one of the few Persian words in which the i is pronounced like short u : 
vide § 2 under 5 . 
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|-oT Adam Adam 

loss, harm zarar 

^'1-’ Ar. standing, erect, firm qd*im ] 

(c) The following difficult examples of transliteration should be studied :— 



kJiurd 


khwdstan 

Ai+^Jf 

fVl-Jumla 


mahiaf 


atibbd-and 

)\ z Ac 

jamdUi-dar 

A lib 

naruz" bVlldli 

<*Pf 

bisrri ’ lldh 

^H^r 

zafi 1 


da fa 

djliAA or 

haif at 


Saldh " 9 d Din 

jf 

handa-yi u 

y 

khubi-yi u 


mash find 

; u 3 

azjidr 


in mniyyat 


(d) As already stated in § 1 (a), the Arabic character is a species of short¬ 
hand. The following Persian puzzles are exercises in inserting the diacritical 
points, the solutions being given below :— 

(1) y 

(2) y y y y y y - 

_ . , L/ s 9 ** O''' - 

Remark. —The solution to No. 1 is :—juv • y ovA.* \ 

No. 2 begins buz-i nary y and ends with man chi-kunam 

(3) What is the word ? The guesser says haram, jazm , jurm , jirm , 

khurram, etc., till at last he says, khar-am (“ I am an ass ”). Tlie reply then 
is anchi gufil hasti vali in mst “ what you have 

said you are, you are; but if is not the answer to this.” 

The key to tlie answer depends on the various significations of ja'far 
The first Ja c jar is man’s name, the second signifies “ donkey,” 2 
the third parsley ” and the fourth “ a bridge.” 2 

J Practically v equals a hyphen m this Arabic* word, but in m.c. the word is gener¬ 
ally pronounced y, as qayim. 

* Ja ( jar is a local word in Kirman for a “ donkey ” and also for a bridge: one of 
the Arabic significations of ja'jar is “river .** 
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(5) A man named Badri went to the Sadr-i A'zam ,Ja*f or Prime 
Minister and asked for money, but got nothing. He said :— 

The first is Badri-yam ; the second bad riyam (for ri-dam a crude word) ; 
the last word is sad riyam . 

§ 21. Accent. 

(a) The general rule in Persian is that the primary accent falls on the 

last syllable. Ex. : pasha “ a mosquito,” pisard “ a boy ” ; 

dagt hash “ a led liorse (old) ” ; “a glove (m.c.).” [in India this word 
means ' an assistant to a falconer”]; dast hashhd: 

darakhtdn “trees” : handz k4 yet”; harddn “to do” : hardd x 

“done” (Past Part.); hardanl “that has to be done”; bihtdr 

“ better ” hhub-tarru “ the best, most beautiful,” etc., etc. 

Remark .—The accent does not fall on the izdjat nor on the affix q. 
Ex. : darakhtdn-i bayh jb “ the trees in the garden ” ; darakhtdn-ra 

or darakhthd-ra ” to the trees.” 

(b) Exceptions are :— 

(1) For the sake of emphasis the accent falls strongly on the first 

syllable of all imperatives, negative or otherwise, (frequently with special 
stress). Ex.: bdr-dur “take away”; bt-kun “do thou”; 

bi-kunul “ do ye ” ; md-kun, md-kunid “ don't do ” ; bi-ravand 

“ let them go ’ ’ ; hi kunam “ let me do.” 

(2) The accent falls on the first syllable of the Aorist (or Present Sub¬ 
junctive), of the Present, and of the Imperfect tenses, whether negative or 
affirmative. Ex. : ^ kunam , bi-kunam “ I may do, shall 1 do,” etc. : 

mUkunam “ I am doing, I will do, etc.” ; mi-kardam, “ I was 

doing, etc.” ; ndmi-kunam; fdndmi-kardam. 

In the phrase—b td na-gffi —, the accent seems to fall on the u , 
rather than on the negative: in b td na-bini it seems to fall either on 
the negative or on the first syllable of the verb (bi). Afghans and Indians 
say j/ go%. 

Should these tenses be preceded by a preposition that is part of the 
verb, the accent still falls on the first syllable, i.e. on the preposition. 
Ex.: bar mi-daram ‘ ‘ 1 will take it away ” : p\ bar nami-damm ; 

CV^ > y d (ir nami-ravam. 

(3) In the Preterite (except when it is negative), the accent is on the 
penultimate of all persons except the third person singular, when it is on the 


l &>Uf amdda “prepared” has the accent on the second syllable: the infinitive 
dmddan is obsolete ; amada harddn is used instead. 
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last syllable. Ex.: pursidam “I asked”: farmvdid “ you 

ordered ” : dddand “they gave”: guftlm “we said, etc. ” ; but 

pursid “ he asked ” : farmed “ he ordered,” etc. 

(4) In negative Prets., the accent falls on the negative unless preceded 

by a preposition, as mentioned in ( b) (2); in the latter case the accent falls 
on the preposition. Ex. : aUb’l ujtdd “ he fell,” ndyuftdd “ he did not 

fall,” but y dar na-yuftdd. 

(5) The affixed pronouns do not take the accent. Ex.: darakht- 

hd-yash “his trees ” : kitdbhd-yitdn “ your books ” : madd - 

Ichil-ishan “their income” : ^Lw bds-i-tan ast “it is sufficient for 

you.” 

(6) The accent never falls on the ^ of unity J [but it may fall on the 
demonstrative ^]. 

Remark. —Abstract nouns ending in ^ and formed from adjectives and 
nouns, as also adjectives ending in ^ that arc formed from nouns, follow the 
rule and take the accent on the last syllable, i.e. on the <s . Ex. : niki 

t ‘goodness ” : dust/ “friendship” (from nik cJUi “good” and dust 

“a friend”)/ etc. It therefore frequently happens that there is 
nothing but the accent to distinguish between two words which are spelt the 
same; thus u may stand for dnst-% “ a friend ” or dusti 1 friendship”, 
(‘arvs-i)' s may mean “ a bride” or “nuptials ” ( l * arvst ). 

(7) The following indeclinable particles have the accent on the first 
syllable :— 

Uf dmmd 1 ■ but ” : If km 4 * “ but ” : bale (or ball) “ yes ” : j 

or yd‘7ii or d l nl “ that is to say ” : ^ vdll 6 7 “ but vet, however ” * bf 
dya (an interrogative particle) “ wliether or not,” etc.” : dri “ yes, very 

well” : fnak “ here is, behold ” : bdlki “ perhaps, moreover, on the 

<*> 

contrary ” : ^ 6 Idbbay (in Persian generally lobe) “ here I am.” 

In the preposition “ for the sake of” the accent is on the second 
syllable. Ex.: bard-yi 1 Khuda “for God’s sake.” 


1 This rule applies equally to a hamza that stands for this ^, vide § 4 ( 7 ). 

4 Afghans and Indians say nek , dost, etc. 

* In m.c. is a bride (not a bridegroom). 

* The Afghans and Indians say lekin , the Arabs lakin ( ). 

6 Afghans and Indians wale , or wa-lekin. 

x Cv - 

® “ Here I am, yes ’’ for Arabic ^*1 lahbayka. Ldbbay is common amongst 
women. 

7 Pronounce the ^ slightly as a consonant. The Afghans and Indians say bara,e. 

Bar ay is'fy Impera. of y. 
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(8) The following Infinitives have the accent on the first syllable:— 

khurdan ct to eat 99 : ashamidun “ to drink : khwabidan 

“ to sleep 1 9 : dmadan “to come/’ 1 

(9) The simple prepositions take no accent, neither do the particles 
and ^ or the conjunction As pronouns, *6 and may take the accent. 

The particle ds accented, except when it forms compounds, as in 
chundn , chunan hi. 

(c) A correct accent, pronunciation, and intonation can only be acquired 
by ear, i.e. they must be caught orally. The rules given above have, 
however, few exceptions, and if carefully studied will prove a great aid to 
thte learner. 

It must, however, be remembered that there are dialectical differences in 
accent, as well as in pronunciation: of two well-educated Persians, one may 
say pidar-i man and another piddr-i man. 

According to Dr. Rosen the only Persian noun with the accent on the 
first syllable is sdnndr “ a penny,” a contraction of jUj* ^ sad dinar. 
This remark probably refers to the more correct modern Persian spoken at 
Teheran. In Shiraz, however, and some parts of southern Persia, the accent 
falls on the first syllable of the following common Persian and Arabic 
nouns :— 

jdJ pidar “ father ” : mddar 4 mother” : khwdhar “ sister ” : 

e;Uy tTrman (a coin, in value about three rupees or about four shillings) : 
A* dinar if (an imaginary and infinitessimal coin, 50 of which go to one 
shdJii , 200 to one ( abbdsi and 1000 to one qirdn) : ‘dbbdsi (the fifth of a 

qiran) : qdssdb ' “a butcher.” 

In barddar , a brother,” the accent is on the second syllable. 

There are probably other exceptions to the rules in (a) and (b). 

(d) In the old-fashioned classical Persian of India and Afghanistan, the 
accent does not follow the above rules. 


J In the Past Part, the accent falls according to rule, as, amada t to be distinguished 

from amtida “ prepared ” ; vide note 1 to § 21 (a). 

/ S'. 

* In Arabic nouns of intensity of the form the accent is on the second syllable, 
as Sarttp-i mashshdq “ a drill-master Colonel.” 



CHAPTER II. 


§ 22. Persian and Arabic Grammar is divided into i_l fiarf 1 Ety¬ 
mology and Nahw Syntax. The Arabs say \*>y\ ^*uJi j ^j o^J! 

“ accidence is the mother of knowledge and syntax is its father.” 


§ 23. Etymology 

PARTS OF SPEECH Aqsam-i kalima a ( )• 

There are according to Arab and Persian Grammarians three parts # of 
speech : (1) ism,* which includes substantives, adjectives, numerals, 
pronouns, and participles ; (2) JUi fi% the verb ; (3) harf the particle, 
which includes the remaining parts of speech, viz. adverbs, prepositions, 
conjunctions, and interjections. 

The harj is divided into mufrad “ single, simple ” and murakhdb “ com¬ 
pound.” The former consists of letters of the alphabet that are used singly as 
particles, as ) and J for the prepositions j| and Aj : these are said to be 
twelve :— 


§ 24. The Article. 

It is customary to say that there is no article in Persian. There is, 
however, a means of rendering a substantive both definite and indefinite : vide 
§ 40 and § 41. 

In the absence of any article a substantive like sharab signifies 

either “ wine ” or “ the wine,” according to the context. 


§ 25. The Substantive 8 ( ) -Gender ( ( j l J^ ). 

(a) 1 Alam fJLc a proper name includes not only names, as Ahmad j-^i, 
etc., but titles ( khitdb vJ-Jai., and laqab ) ; 4 noms de plume 5 (takhailus), 

1 Sarf “ accidence or etymology (gram.)”; ishtiqaq “derivation of Arabic 

words ; deriving words from an Arabic root *’ : vajh-i taarniya (lit.) “ cause of naming ” 
is “ derivation. ’ ’ 

2 Not to be confused with kalam ( ) sentence; proposition, otc. Kalima also 

means the ‘ Muslim profession of faith.’ The distinction botween ( ) kalima and 

lafz (AW ) is that the former is a word with meaning whereas the latter may be a 
word (of two or more letters) without meaning. 

8 The term ‘ noun ' in English formorly included ‘ adjoctive ’ : noun-substantive 
and noun-adjective were the terms used. 

Ism-i *amm ( f* (***! ) “common noun ism-i kliass ( ) or ( alam 

( flc ) ‘‘proper noun.” Ism-i zat is a real or concrete noun; ism-i ma'nct 

“ an abstract noun.” 
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surnames or nick-names or epithets ( laqab) of famous people, as Ruyin-tan 
eP “brazen-body,” i.e. “invulnerable” (name of Isfandyar); any 

9 

common contraction by which a person is commonly known, alias ( ‘urf ), 
as Kalian (Indian) for Kala Khan, Ma'rafi (Persian) for Muhammad Rafi, 
Mirza ; and the filionymics and patronymics (kunyat) of Arabs (which 
precede the name) as Abu'l-Qasim, Muhammad bin Yusuf. 

(1) Definite nouns ( ,*.*> ) include l alam (mentioned above); nouns 

ordinarily indefinite that become definite by construction, as ghulam-i Zayd 
*»3 “ the servant of Zayd ” ; any common noun given as a secret epithet 

(ma‘hudri zihni >' as dust “ the (our) friend,” dushman 

“the (our) enemy” ; any common noun used as an epithet and commonly 
known ( ma'hud-i Ichariji ), as Ghuldm-i Misr “ the slave of 

Egypt (Joseph), Khalil u ’ Hah A Ui cbiA “ the Friend of God” (Abraham); the 
muzaj of a pronoun ; and the personal and demonstrative pronouns : vide § 40 
(b) Remark. 

(2) Indefinite nouns ( ) ; ya'ni ism-i har chiz-i ghayr-i mu'ayyan 

Remark. —In kas-i ra shunidam \j*~£ the object is considered 

indefinite though marked by the postposition ra. 

(b) Grammatically speaking it may be said that there is no gender in 
Persian. Males and females 2 are either expressed by different words, as: 
div yd and par\ ; zan na-dida ba«x> and dushiza b>x£ }d ; mard 
“a man,” c>j zan “a woman”; khwdja ^ “lord, etc.,” khatun 
“lady”: or else they have the words y nar “male” and mdda 

“ female,” etc., added, as or nar-gdv (Indian) or gdv-i nar (m.c.) 

“ a bull,” or B^ jlf muda-gav or gdv-i mdda “ a cow”; yy£shir-i nar 

“ a lion” ; bA«^a£ shir-i mdda u lioness ” 4 ; mard-i biva dy° and zan-i biva 
B>*> ejp [ biva b^aj however generally means ‘ widow ’ only and zan-murda Bjy° 
(m.c.) is [‘ widower ’] ; oy° “ beggar-man,” “ beggar-woman.” 

Remark. — Tazkir the masculine gender; ta'nis the feminine 

gender: muzakkar and mu*annas (adjec.) mas cuhne and feminine. 

Tamyiz-i jins *.a^> “ distinction of gender.” 

I Asp ra farukhtl \) “ did you sell the horse ? **; asp ra is 

Vide § 26 (h) Rem. II. 

* Arabic nouns are either masculine or feminine, and when in Persian qualified by 
Arabic adjectives, distinction of gender is sometimes observed, as will be shown later. 

8 Pronounced vulgarly gab. The Afghans and Indians say ga 9 u, writing the word 
with a hamza , 'jjlf. 

4 Narshir y and mdda shir Bit* 0 are not used by Persians. Nar-i asb in 
vulg. m.c. means “ the yard of a house ”; narrakhar-i in m.c. means “ a great fat 

blockhead/* bat y nar-i Jchar vulg. means “ the yard of a jack-ass.** Nariydn and 
ntadiyan “ stallion ’* and “ mare ” in m.c. 

4 
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(c) Many Arabic nouns form the feminine by adding ah (in Persian the 
imperceptible x ] ) to the masculine, as malik “ a king ” ; malika P. 
“ a queen ”; sultan; ajlkJL sultana 1 P. (class.). 

Remark .—In Arabic this feminine termination is called id marbutah 
( ikyijc *\j ) and by Indians hata ( x ). It is, however, only in certain words 
pronounced and written t in Persian : vide remarks on *. This termination 
is also called td-yi taints ( ). Ex. 

(d) KJianum “ a lady ” is the feminine of khan “a squire” (at 

present a title given to almost every officer), and begum 2 * is the femjnine 
of beg Grammarians call this mim-i taints. 

(e) The Persian wordyb banu “ a lady, a princess,” (a word sometimes 
also added to female names) is not the feminine of ^t>, a wo d only used in 
compounds, as cjb £b bd ah -bdn t% a gardener,” etc.: thus yb Icad-banu 
11 a neat house-wite ” s ; <j,-yb bdnu-yi haram “female guardian of the 
harem” (specially for the Shah). Vavj must not, however, be considered a 
Persian feminine termination:^ zalu “a leech ” ; y^ zanu “the knee”; 
jjld daru “medicine, gunpowder, wine” and such words are neither mas¬ 
culine nor feminine. 

In words likey-J pisaru and ylAo dukhtaru the ^ is diminutive: these 
words are distinctly vulgar and should be avoided. 4 * 

$ 

The word y bk khdlu • £ a maternal uncle 9 9 is from the Arabic Jbk and has 
for its feminine <dlA. 6 

Remark .—By the uneducated, ^ is sometimes added in familiar talk, as 
ydo maharu bi-gir “take hold of the earners mahar (nose-string)”; 

J yb yarn amad va guft “ the fellow came and said” ; (yarn is here 
used in a half-joking sense). 6 


1 In Arabic the X is not silent In modern Persian haram-i shah 

“ wife of Shah.’* 

* Turks, also Afghans and Indians, give the e the broad majhul sound ; but in 
mode n Persian the e is pronounced fchort as in the English verb ** to beg.*' 

8 Also kad-banu shud yb «« the girl is married, i.e. became a mistress 
of a house.” 

4 In Kirman a vav (j), and in Teheran a ya (l$t), is often vulgarly added to proper 

names, as Ahmadu f and Ahmadl (j^l for Ahmad 

6 ]£hala j s properly the feminine of Mial Ar. “ a maternal uncle ” which 
is not used in Persian. 

4 In India yaru yb i a often vulgarly used as the vocative of yar jb# 
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# (/) Kam-tarin , the superlative of ^ “ little in quantity,” has in 

modern Persian for its feminine 1 kamina , which in modern Persian 
is used as a substantive by women instead of the pronoun “I” or “me,” 
when writing to a superior. Ex.: (f^** or) uy karmna ‘ arz 

mi-kunad (or mi-kunam) “I (your slave) make petition”; 

^jLojk) cijlAili bi-in karmna javab iltijdt bi-farmdyid ‘ 1 kindly inform me (i.e. 
your slave-girl the writer).” Karmna is apparently the feminine of 
the contracted superlative kamin . 

(l g) Arabic past participles, used as substantives, make their feminines 
in the imperceptible l [ vide (c)]. Ex. : mahbub-i man “my friend 

(male),” ^ mahbuba-yi man “my friend (female)”: marhum 

“the deceased (male)”; marhuma (female): and * 

ma'shuq 1 * 4 * 6 * and ma'shuqa “beloved”: AAiiax> mutallaqa 8 “a divorcee” (set 
free). Vide also § 43 (t). 

(h) Real feminines, i.e. nouns expressing living things that are feminine, 
are called or <^©1 as opposed to ^x 2 a. yp or 

“grammatical or irregular (lit. ‘heard’) feminines,” such as 
shams ‘ 6 the sun,’ ’ arz u^;f ‘ ‘ the earthwhich are feminine in Arabic. 

Remark. —are Arabic words that are feminine by form, as 
jannat utl ; [fem. of yf |J. 

§ 26, Declension, Tasrif or Qarddn ( ^ |or L OJ y£& 

There is only one declension. 

(a) When indefinite, the accusative case is usually the same as the 
nominative : when definite I; ra is affixed to the nominative. 

(b) The dative is formed by prefixing the preposition B bi to the 
nominative, or by affixing f; ra. h 

1 In classical or modern Persian kamina is used as a positive adjective signifying 
‘ mean, vile.* In the Panjab it is used in the plural or qualifying a collective noun to 
signify ‘‘camp followers.” a y ,*j!;b^JblA. dyo &L+? ci f 

quft kamlna an hi murad-i khatir-i yaran bar masalih-i khud muqaddam darand ( Sa*di), 

“ he said the least (of their qualities) is that they put the desires of their f . iends before 
their own comfort, i.e. they are unselfish : an izafat after kamlna is wrong. Here S'adl 
used as a masc. superlative. Vide § 40 (s) (2). 

4 I* 1 classical Persian 'dxhiq is generally used for the male lover, while (jjj-**** 

or ‘ the beloved ’ is generally considered to be feminine of necessity, and is not 

therefore distinguished by the feminine termination : vide also § 43 ( t ) (5). 

8 In Arabic < 3 *^ * s m ore usual for divorcee. 

* These, especially gardan also signify “ conjugating a verb.** 

6 Seldom written separately in its full form unless the word following it begins with 

a b. The dative with is generally used in m.c. in preference to f> 
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Remark .—The rd Ij of the dative case is sometimes considered the 
equivalent of the izafat : in yak-i rd khar-i dar gil uftada bud ;*> tj 

zy ^Ui| - (class.), the same meaning could be expressed by ^ y* 

khar-i yak-i. 

(c) The vocative is formed by prefixing ay or U yd 44 oh” , or one of 
the interjections calling attention. For the vocative in alif in poetical or 
rhetorical language vide § 27 (e) and § 118. 

(d) The Ablative, Instrumental, and Locative cases are formed by 
prepositions. 

(e) There is no proper Genitive in Persian, This case is expressed by 

coupling two nouns together by a short i (or hasra called by gram¬ 
marians the kasra-yi izafat ( ££ the i of annexation” or “the 

% of joining”), or more commonly izafa or izafat. The thing possessed 
is placed first. Ex.: pisar-i 1 malik “ the son of the king ’ 5 ; 

kitab-i pisar-i malik ££ the book of the son of the king.” 

Remark — 

Grammarians enumerate many kinds of izafat:— 

(1) The izafat-i taslibihi ( ) ‘the similitudinary izafat,’ 

and izafat-i isti ( dra f £ the metaphorical izafat,’ vide (12) and (2) (iv). 

(2) The izafat-i lawsifi ( ) ‘ the izafat of qualification,’ 

as Here mard is termed £ the (noun) qualified.’ 

The qualifying izafat ’ is subdivided into:— 

(i) The the simple qualifying izafat, as mard-i khub 

(it) The where the substantive is qualified by a 

privative adjective, as darlcht-i bi barg <Jj» ^ “ a leafless tree ” ; mard-i 

kam-‘aql cL.c ^ by* 44 a man deficient in sense.” 

(Hi) The c^t^y where the substantive is qualified by a 

compound agential adjective, as mard-i sukhan-chin c< a criticiz¬ 

ing (fault-finding) man.” Vide (vii). 

(iv) The where the substantive is qualified by 

a metaphoricalladjective, as mard-i sang-dil “ the stony-hearted 

man.” 

(v) ^^y where the substantive is qualified by a com¬ 

pound privative agential adjective, as pisar-i nd-sa l ddat-mand txL© 

44 undutiful son.” 


1 In modem Persian this i is often pronounced like tho e in bed. The second 
noun is in construction and is called In modem colloquial Arabic the two 

nouns are placed in juxtaposition without any sign of tho genitive case, as, ibn malik “ a 
son of a king”; ibnu'l-malik “ the son of the king,” etc. 
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9 (vi) The cuil^f is where the substantive is qualified by 

two adjectives. 

( vii) ^ cuiLe! links a substantive to a compound ad¬ 

jective the first part of which qualifies the second part, as asp-i tiz-raftdr 
jl'isj Jjj ( = asp-i tiz Jp w—!). Vide (Hi). 

(3) The izafat-i zarfi 1 ( ) £ the adverbial izafat, 5 as shisha-yi 

gulab 4 'bottle of rose water, ” or conversely ab-i shisha 

“ bottle water,” dbi-i birka wf “ tank water.” 

(4) The izafat-i fa'ill ( cuiLef ) “the agential izafat,” as faru- 

shanda-yi kitab wlis' “ seller of books.” 

(5) The izafat-i maf'uli ( cu*Lef ) y as sukhta-yi aftab i-jtfif 

“ burnt by the sun.” 

(6) The izafat-i tamliki ( cuj l«£f ) “ the possessive or property 

izafat” or the izafat-i haqiqi ( ) “the true izafat,” as ganj-i 

hakim “the sage’s treasure (i.e. the 1st chapter of the Qur^an); 

Shah-i Iran &\y } “ the Shah of Persia.” Vide also No. (8). 

(7) Izdfat-i iakhsisi “ the particularizing or specificizing 

izafat, ” as dukan-i qassab “ the butcher’s shop.” 

(8) Izafat-i tabyini ( ) or izdfat-i baydni () “the 

descriptive izafat,” as sd'at-i tild “ a watch of gold.” 

The descriptive izafat includes the whicli shows posses¬ 
sion of the 1st person singular, as, kitab-i man ^ “ my book”; the 

which shows possession of the speaker and his friends 
(i.e. 1st person plural), as kitab-i md U> “ our book the wdoUa.^ o^'Lof 
shows possession of the person addressed; the <*d( ^ilo oiUif shows 

possession of the third person, as kitab-i uj\ “ his book.” 

Tliese might also all be included under k the possessive izafat” 
(No. 6). 

(9) The izafat-i tawzihi ( ) “the izafat of manifestation,” 

which is nearly identical with the ‘izafat of specification (No. 7),’ as, kitab-i 
Oulistdn ( ) “the book Gulistan”; ruz-i shamba 

tf Saturday.” 

Remark.— The difference between the two is that the members of the 
second compound can be reversed, as Sliahr-i Mash,had ^ or Mash,had 
Shahr ; but in the first they cannot be reversed. 

(10) The izafat bi-'l-jins ( U masJU ) “the cognate izafat,” as 

bdd-i saba ( ) “ the morning breeze.” 

(11) Izdfat-i ibni ^jf “ the izafat of filiation,” as ‘Abbds-i *All 

yu *Uc “ Abbas son of Ali.” 

(12) The izafat-i tashbihi (oJLc|) “ the izafat of simile,** as nargis-i 

chasm % the narcissus of the eye (i.e. the eye like a narcissus).” 

A ^or/ opt “ a vessel.” 

* Properly nargis-chashm is an implied simile and nargis-i chasm a metaphor. 
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The izafat-i isti'ara a’jUL* i cJU; “the izafat of metaphor” or the, 
izafat-x majazi “ , the figurative izafat,’ ’ as dastri 1 aql cla* “ the 

hand of wisdom” and daftar-i shikayat /id. The distinction between 

the two is that in the former there is an implied simile, in the latter there is 
not. 

(13) For fakk-i izafat cu.*LW J* and izafat-i maqlubi “the 

inverted izafat” vide § 117. 

(/) If the first substantive terminates in a semi-vowel (^-^- 1 ), or in a 
silent h y l the izafat is pronounced yi and is then no longer written ^ but 
as follows:— 

(1) After silent k it is written * or as, <dlA khdna-yi mard 2 “ the 
house of the man.” 

For the pronunciation of hamza when it stands for the of unity, 
etc., vide §41 (c). ,s 

Remark .—After aspirated » it is written 7 “ ; as, y*\ bist 

nuzdah-i amval-ash “nineteen-twentieths of his wealth.” 

(2) After alif or vdv it is in modern Persian written < 5 % 4 without as 
Zj* pa-yi mard - “ the foot of tlie man ; cU bu-yi gul “ the scent of the 
rose (or flower).” It used also to be written * or 5 , asjl % ru-yi u 9 &±k 

sadd yi buland ; but modem Persians maintain that * is incorrect in such 
cases as also after ^ c : in the latter case they maintain that kasra is 
correct . 6 

Should however the final alif stand for s-1 at the end of Arabic words the 
izafat is, or should be, written in the ordinary way, as *** jf *. y hj c 
safhi dimef-i ziydda az hadd ‘‘ shedding blood to excess”; samd-i 

buland “the lofty sky.” In these two examples stands for 

“streams of blood.” pi. of ^ “blood,” and for A (pi. ot^*-) : vide 
also § 4 (c). As however the final * of Arabic words is often disregarded in 
Persian, such forms as commonly occur for 

* Bat not after au aspirated h as in mah t “a moon; yak-mdh-i dlgar 

“ another month,** but yak mahl-i d\gar /jfZ <* another fish.** 

* The hamza-yi izafat is Persian and has nothing to do with the Arabic hamza. 

8 After a final is % * the izafat is also written in the ordinary way,/7 instead of * 9 
as, jtid ^4U; but though perhaps more correct, is not used for the izafat after 
iS in modern Persian though so used in India. 

* Tn order to distinguish it from the 4 ^ of unity vide § 41 (b). This ^ is called ydr 
yi izafat . 

8 Persians never write etc. They also state that 1® correct and 

incorrect. 
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, (3) After final ^ it is usually written in the ordinary way T, as, 

mahi-yi darya ££ the fish of the sea”; but according to some grammarians 
it should be written * (or * ), as IjjiS . As however final ^ with * is liable 

to be mistaken for the > q of unity following a weak consonant (vide 
§ 4 (g), the former method is preferable. 

After a silent ^ preceded by fathah (i e. alif-i maqsura) or by tanvnn fathah 
at the end of Arabic words, the final ^ is changed to alif and the 
izajat expressed by as, of ma'nd-yi an “its meaning.” The 

Arabic 1 is also pronounced in Persian matrix and may therefore 

optionally in the genitive be written of (or, as above of 

Similarly da l va-yi ishdn may be written o^‘ or o^f though ithas 

the same meaning would be pronounced dd l vi-yi ishdn. 

Proper names, however, should not be, but often are, changed; thus 
Muqs Pay yhamhar or incorrectly Musd-yi Pay¬ 
er h ambar “Moses the Prophet”; for ; but l Isi-yi 

Maryam or c 7sq-yi Maryam t. 

With the exception of case (2), the sign of the izafah\^s^\ is omitted 
in writing and printing, it being a short vowel. 

(4) In modern Persian an absolute genitive is expressed by prefixing the 
word JU 7 ndl ££ property.” 2 Ex.: JU mal-i zamin “ of or belonging to the 

earth ” ; JU inchiz mdli darya ast ££ this is imported” (belong¬ 

ing to, or coming froin the sea) : to the question, £i whose son is this? ” the 
answer might be e/o JU> mal-i man “mine,” or JU mal-i barddar-am 

<£ my brother’s.” 

In m.c. this word mal JU is frequently inserted unnecessarily, especially 
by the vulgar. Ex.: JU qunsul mal-i Sistdn £C the Seistan 

Consul (i.e. not the Kerman Consul) ” ; o~>( JU mal-i qadlm ast (for qadim 
ast) “ it is ancient, or of ancient days.” 

(gr) The Indians and Afghans do not pronounce the izajat like yi [vide (/) 
(1) and (2)], but whether expressed by * or ^ they give it the classical pro¬ 
nunciation of jd-e majhuly as : khdna-c mard, ^a>U mahi-e darya. 

( h ) After the semi-vowels and silent h , the izajat is by them generally 
written, if written at all, as explained in (/) (1) and (2). A kasra may 
however accompany *or as 1 *^ banda-e khudd ££ the servant of God ” 

joj padar s ££ the place of the father ”; or instead of a hamza 


1 i 8 the correct Arabic form. 

2 The broken Arabic plural amwal is only used in the sense of “ possessions, 

property, wealth, etc.” 

In modern Persian pidar )*$, 
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and Tcasra may be written as, (JS bu-e gul^ This form is common 

in the Punjab. 

In practice the * with of the izafat is suppressed for the reason men¬ 
tioned in § 41 (d). 

Remark I .—In div “ a demon,” yA^ khadiv “ Khedive,” gkariv 
“clamour, lamentation” and such words the ^ is treated as an ordinary 
consonant and not as a weak consonant or semi-vowel, i.e. it takes the 
kasra ( -) for the izafat. 

Remark II .—Nouns are called proper ism-i-khds ( jclA ); common 
ism-i-'dm ( ); collective ism-i jam‘ ( ^ ) ; generic ( )* 

A concrete noun (ism-i zat) is the name of something that has a concrete 
existence as opposed to an abstract noun ism-i si fat or ma‘na (or 
iz+si*) pml). The term abstract is specially applied to that class of nouns 
which is formed from adjectives and denotes character, as, “goodness” 
and more generally to all nouns that do not name concrete things, as, 
“kingdom.” 

Nouns are also “primitive ” ( ±*1*. ), and “ derived 5 ’ (). 

A noun is 1 definite ’ ma'rija ( ) or ‘ indefinite ’ nakira ( ). 

For definite and indefinite articles vide § 40-2. When a common noun is 
made definite, and, by an allusion that is understood, is used to supply the 
place of a proper noun, it is called <^*3 ma'hud-i zihni , thus an dust, 

meaning “ So-and-so, our friend about whom we’re talking.” When 

a common noun is used as an epithet or nickname, i.e. as a proper and 
definite noun, it is called ; thus Khalil <JkU- “The Friend (of 

God),” an epithet for Abraham. Vide also § 25 (a) (1). 

§ 27. Examples of Declension. 

(a) Singular Number or ^ or, 

Hdlat (oJts*) “ case ” 

N. a oJk* mard man or the man. 

S dasUi mard the hand of the man. 

khdna-yi mard the house of the man. 

pd-yi mard 4 the foot of the man. 

1 The izafat is occasionally expressed in these manners in old MSS. written 

in India. Note that, modern Persians would say banda-yi fehudu, l ja-yi pidar 

etc. 

2 Fa l il (ebb) “subject.” Map ill ( ) “object” is applied to any case 

governed by a preposition. 

8 Of two words coupled by the izafat the first is called the muzdf ( ) 

and the second the muz&f ilayh ( <5td| oka-o ). ^ 

* In India and Afghanistan pronounced &IA khana-e mard and bj* pa-e mard . 

For another form of the genitive in m.c. vide § 26 (/) (4). 
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D. 


Acc. 2 cJb* 

V. oJU. 
or 

J^fvo 3 


C mard-ra f j j y° to the man. 

( bi-mard 1 to the man. 

f mard-ra I ) by* the man. 

I mard by* man * 

^ ay mard by* C5“ f oh man * 

t mar da \by* 


Ab. ( oJU.) az mard by* }l from the man. 

The remaining cases are formed by adding the prej)Ositions. 

S So* 

Remark .—The accusative case is also called & dyjt* and the ablative is 


? G O t ^ 

sometimes called Jy** and the locative J j*su>. 

The dative in f j is considered the accusative. 

(6) The plural jam/ ( ) is declined in precisely the same manner. 

(c) In classical Persian and in modern poetry the particle y* mar is 
sometimes added to some of the cases. It is generally redundant but 
occasionally restricts the meaning to the case in point. 

With the nominative it is emphatic, as cA-v* mar jdn s “the life itself” 

mar an “that very.” 

(d) Vulgarly the accusative sign rd I; is supplanted by one of the short 
vowels, thus marda, mardu or mard l for mard rd. This is said to be a sur¬ 
vival of a Pahlavi termination. 

In asbu rd biydr I; j**} , the ^ is a vulgar diminutive. 

(e) A form of the vocative chiefly found in poetry is formed by affixing 

d to the nominative, as Xxb bulbuld “ O nightingale dusia “ O friend.” 

This form is found in the singular only. If the nominative ends in d or in 
a long vowel, the euphonic rule in § 28 (c) is applied. Darighd ‘ ‘ alas ” and 
bldA. Khuddyd “ O God” are still used colloquially. The vocative in a 
cannot be followed by the izdjat, thus, bulbuld (or ay bulbul 4 tUb ) 


1 This preposition &■! is seldom written separately except before a v 
a Fa'il (cUb) “subject.*’ Maj'ul “object” is applied to any case 

: overned by a preposition. 

? I y* cjI ■" y* } j I y° ejl—? y° £ j)) & * ■— * 

Har ki daru dad mar jdn-i mat a 

Burd 8tm u zarr u mar jdn-i mard .—Mawlavi. 

“ Whoever will heal my loved one 

He will get from me silver and gold and coral.” 

Zarr for zar by poetical license. 

* The bulbul of Persia ( Sylvia luscinia) is a real nightingale and must not be 
confused with the bulbuls of India and Turkish Arabia: its song in the writer’s opinion 
is not inferior to that of the English nightingale. 
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“ oh bulbul,” but bulbul-i bagh-% md cLb “ oh bulbul of our garden.” 
For this vocative qualified by an adjective, vide § 118 . 

Nouns ending in silent s do not admit of this form of the vocative. 1 

§ 28. Formation of the Plural ( )—Classical Persian. 

* \ 

There are two numbers, singular and plural. Old Persian ( pi&s ) 
had a dual: later Persian had none. 

The following are the rules for formation of the plural in classical 
Persian :— 

(a) Rational beings and animate nouns form the plural by adding*^!. 

Ex. : pddshdh “a king,” pi. pads hah-an ; asp ££ a horse,” 

pi. aspdn ; Irani y\y\ “ a Persian,” pi. Irdniydn ji I." 

Remark I. —If the noun end in i, as hdki “ a narrator ” it follows 
the general rule, the final becoming a consonant, as : hdkiyan. 

Similarly kay ^ “ king ” has kaydn etc. 

Remark II. —The origin of this plural termination is stated to be a 
repetition of the demonstrative pronoun , i.e. “that and that,” or in 
other words ££ more than one.” 

( b ) Inanimate objects and sometimes irrational animals form the plural 

by adding Ia ha. Ex.: Jcitdb “a book,” pi. kitdb-ha ; asp 

“ a horse,” pi. l^**t asp-ha (as well as asp-dn cjUw). 

Remark /.—There are exceptions to this rule. tia‘dl uses the plurals 
and ejUiu*. This is perhaps done to confer dignity on these nouns, the 
plural in being more noble than the plural in U. Still under this supposi¬ 
tion it is not easy to account for such plurals, as and 

The plural in an ^ ,is frequently used both in prose and poetry for the 
sake of rhyme. 

Remark II. —Rarely in classical Persian the plural in lid is used for living 
creatures, as: namburdaha U tty “the (people) mentioned above ” : 
(Iqb . Ndma-yi J., p. rid ed. Bib. Ind. of Beng. As. Soc.). 

Remark III. —In a few words a distinction is made, as : sardn (m.c.) 
“ chiefs,” but sar-ha c< heads.” 

Rukh “ cheek ” has in modern Persian either rukhdn or rukh-ha 

; similarly angushlan and angushthd, “fingers”; akhtardn 

and akhtar-hd “ stars ” ; abru-hd ^y\ and abruvan \D\jy) “eye¬ 

brows.” 


1 If they did there would be no distinction between the plural and this form of the 
vocative. 

* The word Yazdan “ God * ’ (also Izad and Yazd ) is said to be the 
corruption of a Pehlevi pi. and to have been originally used in a plural sense. 
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(c) In forming the plural in an , if the noun ends in alif », or else in a j u 

from which a ^ is apocopated, a ^ is inserted for the sake of euphony. 
Ex.: dand “a sage,” pi. dand-yan ; ^ pari-ru (for l£j$) 

“ fairy-faced,” pi. pari-ruyan. 

After a final when radically final, the ^ is omitted. Ex.: &azw 

“the arm, the upper part of the arm,” pi. bazuwdn t jj*\ abru 1 is the 

eyebrow,” pi. abruvan 

Remark I. —The plural of Id niyd “grandfather, ancestor” is 
niydgan. 

* Remark II. —The plurals sdliydn and c;UaU> are occasionally met 

with as plurals of sal Jh« and malt *U>. These are exceptions and rare. The 
regular plurals of these words are to be preferred. 

(d) If the word ends in an obscure this is, before ol, generally changed 

into as murda “ dead ” (past partic.), pi. murdagan. 

Sometimes, but rarely, tlie * is retained in writing, as 'isy* : this 
incorrect. 

In poetry the plural termination gdn is employed contrary to rule :— 

* y * n _ 

yZ yZ A-bxU* j> h.)jJ <*£Ad**3 

Qa-ani says :— 

b ^\Z ^ vj 1 * -' jt*J Cyjt' cr 3 4 

(e) If the noun is inanimate and ends in silent h, this h usually and 

properly disappears in the plural, as : <fc*b ndma “ a letter,” pi. ndmahd . 3 

If however by the elision of the % any ambiguity is likely to arise, it is 
better to retain it, thus, mdhalla 4 “ a quarter of a town” has for its 

plural 1 a i n preference to the correct which latter might easily be 

mistaken for the plural of J.^*. In modem Persian the » is generally 
retained. 


1 Must be distinguished from the word jj *T db-rii “ honour.” 

* The plural of y.& div and similar words is divan or (mod ) divhd 1*^*3 ' 

vide § 26 (h) Remark. Modern Persians often pronounce these bazivdn cJljjb and abri~ 
van 

3 As may stand for either namhd Ij-^b “names’ ’ or ndma-hd lA£x>U “ letters,” 

it is usual in modem Persian to write the latter h For the same reason the 

plural namajat ci>l*ueG i s preferred. Similarly other words, “houses” for 

instance, might in modem Persian be mistaken for ^ c/A. fckdn-ha khans. If the 
orthographical sign jazm be written this ambiguity disappears. To avoid suoh 

mbiguity the spurious plural is used even in colloquial. 

4 The final 8 of Arabic words ought logically to be retained. 
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Remark. — Nouns ending in * preceded by a long vowel 1 follow the 
general rules in (a) and ( b ), thus plural Ia i) rah “a road,” 

pi. k ttj rahrha. Both the letters a should be pronounced, i.e. the word should 
be pronounced as written. 

(/) Arabic words take the Persian plural or the Arabic broken plurals; * 

_ 99 

Ex.: wltf kitab “a book,” Pers pi. kitdb-ha, Arabic broken pi. 
kutub ; lMs ( dmil “ a labourer/’ pi. *amildn and aUc 6 amala. 3 

Remark. —The broken (or irregular) plurals jam ( -i m,ukassar ) 

are commoner in Arabic than the regular masculine plurals, and are applicable 
to both rational and irrational beings. Some words in Arabic take the 
regular as well as one or more broken plurals. 

There are two kinds of broken plurals recognized by Arabic gram¬ 
marians, ‘the plural of paucity’ and ‘ the plural of multitude,’ vide Arabic 
Grammar; but the distinction is not observed in Persian except by a few 
pedants. 

In the rhetorical style, almost any Arabic word and its broken or inner 
plural can be used. Sometimes a word has several broken plurals : if such a 
word be used in different meanings in the singular, it will generally take one 
plural in one sense and another in another. Ex.: from oy. bayl “ a house or 
tent, a verse in poetry,” wo get o^-> buy ft! “ houses,” and oUjJ abydt 

“verses”; cUU “a labourer,” pi. aJU-c “labourers” and ‘ ummdl 

“ agents .” 1 * 

(l g ) The regular feminine plural in Arabic ends in of, which is an 
expansion of the regular feminine affix * ; thus, masc. r*/ karim un £ ‘ kind, ’ ’ 

* ? 

fern. karimat un and fern. pi. oU,^ karimat un \ in Persian karim } karima, 

karimat. 


1 This h is of course not ‘ silent * nor ‘ obscure/ but aspirated. 

* Called also inner plurals because they are formed, not by affixed terminations, but 

by internal change. They are really collective forms, and in Arabic are treated 

grammatically as feminine singular, even when they apply specially to males. 

These broken plurals are a difficulty in Arabic and only a less difficulty in Persian : 

they are so irregular and various that no rules really help the student. Arabic 
grammars give long tables of the various 4 * * * 8 measures ’ of these plurals which however 

only bewilder the beginner. The broken plurals of all words met with in reading should 
be written down and committed to memory. If this be done, the learner will be 
surprised to find that in a short time they cease to be a serious difficulty. 

8 In m.c. this word is used as a singular and the plural is formed by the barbarous 
form *amalajat aU^. 

♦ Compare the English plurals ‘ pennies ’ denoting a number of penny-pieces and 
‘ponce* so much value; ‘fishes’ and ‘fish*; ‘cows’ and ‘kino*; ‘brothers* and 
• brethren.* 
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This regular feminine plural is frequently used for nouns with a neuter 

£ _ £ £ 
sense, as hammam vn ££ a bath,” pi. hammamaV Ln \ x Jbw hal un 

. / 


pi. halat u 


*!*-*<• ' 


sama u 


££ heaven,” pi. 


“ condition 
8amawal un . 

The regular feminine plural of Arabic nouns with a neuter sense is of 
common occurrence in Persian, but the regular feminine plural of rational 
beings is rare; thus, l 2 aduv ££ an enemy ” (mase.) takes in Arabic the 
regular feminine terminations, singular and plural, but in Persian the word 
is both masculine and feminine. 3 * * * * 8 


Remark .—The Arabic noun of relation or relative adjective is formed 

& 

by affixing the syllable and rejecting all such inflections as the a of the 

£yj £ ^ 

feminine, or the dual and plural signs. Ex. : (c Mecca ” ; L5 Co “ a person 

of Mecca.” In Persian this final has no tashdid. In Arabic, from the 
relative adjective a collective plural may bo formed by simply adding the 

feminine termination a; as dahriyy vn (in Persian dahri “one 

who asserts the eternity of matter and denies the resurrection or the world 
to come, atheistic”; ad-dahriyyat u “ the sect who hold this belief.” 

This collective plural in Persian (without the Arabic article) is dahriyya . 
Only a few plurals of this description are used in Persian, principally those 

of various religious sects. Qdjdriyya “the Qajars” (the tribe of the 

reigning Shah) is used in m.c. 

(h) Plurals of plurals (An additional broken plural is in 


1 This plural is rare in modern Persian : i hammam-ha is preferred both in 

speaking and writing. 

2 In classical Arabic the alif with madda would bo given the ordinary sound, then 

the hamza would be pronounced and finally the tanwin : * vide * § 4 (e) Remark. The 

modern Arabs have simplified the word into sama , while the modern Persians say sama , 

slightly prolonging the final alif. In CL>1 the hamza is changed into j I in Arabic also 

£ ' ' 

written ol 

8 In modern Persian the feminine may occur in writing. J** *aduv-i 

a ( dd 9 signifies “deadly enemy” (lit. enemy of enemies): dushman-i dushmanan 
has a different signification, viz. the enemy of (my) enemies, i.e. my friend, 
but dushmantarin-i dushmanan is used in this sense of “ the 

greatest enemy.” In Arabic Is the idiom and not *1^1 though the 

latter is grammatically correct. 

Words like naqliyydt and cuU+Aj wahmiyydt meaning “things narrated,” 

and “ things imagined,’ * are the regular feminine pi. of the Arabic adjectives 
and (vide relative is) : wahm the substantive “conjecture, imagination * * 

has for its broken plural awham. 
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Arabic sometimes formed from the broken plural, as, & yad un “ a hand,” • 

(for pi. a yd* “ bands,” pi. of pi. I ayadi “ hands; benefits.” 

Sometimes the regular feminine plural is added to the broken plural, as 

bayt “a house,” pi. buyut “houses”; pi. of pi. o buy u tat 

“a cluster of houses”; jawhar “a gem, jewel,” broken pi. 

jawahir “jewels,” pi. of pi. jawdhirat “ jewels of various kinds” : 

jawhar is the Arabic form of the Persian gawhar 

The shade of difference in meaning between a plural and a plural of a 
plural is not always observed, thus there is apparently no difference in 
meaning between <3>h turuq (mod.) the broken plural of tang “aroad” 

and the double plural turuqat (class, and rare), though the latter ought 

to signify “ many roads and ways.”* 

(i) A barbarous plural is sometimes made by affixing to an Arabic 

broken plural the Persian plural termination Ia, thus zurufhd from 

guruf “ vessels ” the broken plural of zarf ; 8 “many kindnesses” from 

altaf broken plural of lutf. 

These double Persian-Arabic plurals occur only in nouns with a neuter 
sense. 

(j) A few words purely Persian have been adopted by the Arabs and 
given an Arabic broken plural, and the Persians have in turn borrowed the 
broken plural of their own Persian word; thus the Persian word Jarman 

9 , 

becomes faramin 11 ( the plural, and in Persian without the final 

vowel of the classical Arabic, fardmtn. 4. 

The word andgur j^l 6 “ grapes ” is vulgarly used by Persians as the 
plural of the Persian word angur >&!. There are probably one or two other 
Persian words, vulgarly arabicized in this manner by the Persians. 

Dasiur a ZardushtI priest, pi. dasatir ; Khan Persian, 

a title like squire, Arabic pi. Jchavdntn (m.c.), used only in Persian. 

(k) In imitation of the regular feminine plural in Arabic, the termina¬ 
tion of at is sometimes added to Persian words, thus otkjy navazishdt 
<* favours” and oU1jU,J Jarrndyishdt “ orders, commands.” 

I andy*f>?" are used in m.c. Persian, but anci on ly oocur in 

high-flown Persian. 

5 In Urdu the same broken plural rnay be a plural in one part of India but a 
singular in another. 

8 Zarij “ witty, ingenious ” has for its common plural zuraja 

4 Such a word is said to be mu'arrdb “ made Arabic ” or “ Arabicized I * * 4 5 6 ’ : 

this term is applied to any foreign word adopted into Arnbic. Similarly a word is said 

to be mufarras “ made Farsi,** i.e. adopted into Farsi or Persian. 

6 Anagur is of course an imitation broken plural: the correct form would be 
anagir . 

For the Arabic dual with a purely Persian word vide § 29 (i). 
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When the word ends in a silent h, the affix of this bastard Arabic plural 
becomes oU. and the h (% ) disappears, 1 thus navishta “ a written com¬ 
munication ” (past participle of the pure Persian verb navishtan “to write”) 
becomes navishtajdt , and the Arabic word <**1* qaVa z “afort” 

becomes otsudi qaVajdt . This plural occurs only in nouns with a neuter 
sense. An exception ol^Lc: vide p. 60, note 3. 

These imitations were considered vulgar and were rarely used in clas¬ 
sical Persian. 

Remark. —Sometimes the broken Arabic plural and the imitation plural 
have different significations, thus from dawd Ar. “ medicine,” the broken 
pi. adviya signifies in Arabic “medicines,” but in modern Persian 
“spices,” while the Persian plural davajdt signifies in modem 

Persian ‘ * medicines. 5 9 

(?) Regular masculine plural Arabic, jam'-i sahihoT jam ( -i sdlim ( 
or ). The regular plural masculine in classical Arabic has two cases 

and is formed by affixing to the singular un a for the nominative, and ^ 
in a for the remaining cases : these are an expansion of the singular Arabic 
terminations. Thus in classical Arabic, the regular nominative pi. of cUU 

is l amilun a “ workers.” 

In modern colloquial Arabic the second affix only is used with the 
omission of the final vowel, thus 'amilin (for all cases) “ workers.” 

In Persian, Arabic plurals in un * occur only in quotations from the 
classical Arabic. The modem plural however is occasionally used. Ex.: 
jo mu'asirin (in writing and speaking) “contemporaries.” 

(m) Arabic Dual tasniyah (). The dual in classical Arabic is formed 
by adding to the singular an 1 in the nominative, and ayn 1 in the other 
cases. In construction, or when followed by the affixed Arabic pronouns, 
the & drops out. 

The classical dual occurs only in quotations from the Arabic. 

In modern Arabic the dual is very rarely used : it is formed by adding 

ayn for all cases. 

1 The Persian tendency would be to transform * into but the suffix being Arabic, 
the Arabic-Persian letter £ is substituted for the pure Persian. 

® QcU'a J the final h has no sound whatever. The Indians and Afghans say 

>9 

qila 6 . The Arabic broken plurals are £ and £ 
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In Persian this termination ayn only is used. Ex.: .&Jf zu-l-qarnayn 1 * * 

“ bi-cornous ” (an epithet of Alexander the Great); Sultan-i 

barrayn o bahrayn “ Sovereign of the two continents and the two seas”; 
uiPj** haramayn “the two harams,” i.e. the shrines of Mecca and Medina. 
Vide § 29 (i). 

(n) Akh Ar. “brother”; akfo-% <^£>1 Ar. “my brother.” The Persians 
instead of alch-i generally say akhavP as : ajchavi Fiusayn mi-guyad “ my 
brother Husayn says—.” Hence ajchavi has come to be regarded as one 
word, as: akham-yi man vulg. “my brother” and ajchavi-yi mukarram 
(polite, in letters). The broken plural ijchwan is used in the sense of 

brethren (religious), as: ikhvdn-i safd, i.e. ham-dindn. 

The plural of ujcht sister is akhavdt : akhavat-i mukarrama 

is an address in preaching. 

§ 29. Plurals—Modern Persian. 

In the modern language, spoken or written, the plural in bk is by far the 
most used : it is applied to nearly every substantive, animate or inanimate, 
Arabic or Persian. 8 In official documents or in rhetorical writing, the plurals 
in are still used, as well as the Arabic broken plurals and the Arabic 
regular feminine plurals of inanimate substantives: Mullas, and travelled or 
educated Persians, frequently use these plurals in speaking, when ordinary 
people use the plural in 

Remark.— In the vulgar form of the spoken plural the a of ^ is dropped. 

.v ______ 

Thus instead of bachcha-hd the vulgar say bachcha . Khuddman for 

Jchudhd-mdn is a double vulgarism. 

(a) The plurals c/a*.} 4 * 6 * “horses,” “arms,” 6 gisuvdn * ‘ curls 


1 Various reasons are assigned for this epithet: one is that it arose from the pattern 
of helmet depicted on Alexander’s coins ; another that it signified that he rulod for two 
qarn According to a saying of tho Prophet ten qarn make a century, but 

according to others the word means a space of ton years or any multiple thereof up to 
120. In m.c. it frequently signifies 30 years or 50 years. At this timo the life is in 

danger: «>y<> Axii ^ f In bachcha qarn darad (soothsayor’s idiom) “ the life of this 
child is in danger.*’ 

* In modern Arabic afehuya “ my brother.” 

8 Zanan ftharan aapdn gdvan mardumdn shiran 

pisaran e>Lr-J. dufchtaran etc., are all common in m.c. as well as their 

plurals in ha. 

♦ In m.c. generally pronounced asban • 

6 Gi8 or gt&u is also applied w a woman’s long hair. The side locks 

are called zulf and tho fore locks cha+ar. 
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# or long back hair,” ‘ 4 slaves or servants,” “trees” and others 

are still used by the professional story-tellers. 1 

Muzh jjo “eyelash” is in m.c. muzha and the common plural is 
muzhahd 1a The old plurals muzhagan mizhagan muzhgdn 

and mizhgan came to be regarded as singulars ; lienee the modern 
form muzhgdn-hd or mizhgdn-hd 1 

(b) The rule for writing the plural in 1 a 0 f substantives ending in silent h 
(vide § 28 ( e ) and Remark) is often neglected in modern Persian, thus 1a AilA. 
may be written for lyhA and fori a* ; .’ 2 

1(c) A few Arabic broken plurals are used in speaking even by the vulgar ; 

thus ashyd* “ things 5 ’ ayyam “days” (plurals of shay* and 

yawm) are never used in the Persian plural: the word ^hazardt 
“sirs, gentlemen” (a word common in speeches) has no Persian plural. 

Fugard* (pi. of faqir “poor”), ahdli (pi. of ahl “people”), 

— _ ^ _ 

saldtin (pi. of sultan ), jijj zavvar H (pi. of zd*ir “pilgrim”), masdjid 

(ph of masjid “ mosque ”), and a good many others are in common use even 
by the uneducated. 

Remark. —In the m.c. a few broken plurals are incorrectly used as 
singulars. Ex.: cJb yak < arnala “ one workman,” ^yf in ja'alaast 

“ this is a labourer.” 4 For ulu (= zawu pi. of zu) ‘ vide * under Zu. 

** 

Na%b w*5U, “ a lieutenant,” lias for its plural nuvvab but in Persian 

_ «> >* 

by a change of the first vowel the word navvab nawab 6 (the title), is 
used as a singular. Arbdb <^U)i (pi. of rabb is in m.c. “ master” and has 

for its Persian pi. arbdbdn and arbabhd : the singular rabb means 

“ Lord ” (of the Deity only). 

(d) Some Arabic regular feminine plurals are also used in speaking (as 
well as in writing), as cut “ tracts of country”; uidjU* Hmarat (m.c.) 
“ buildings.” 

Persian words with the imitation feminine Arabic plural [vide § 28 (&)] are 
also used in speaking (as well as in writing), as : oleb bdgidt (rare) “ gardens”, 
dihat “villages”, khwahishdt (m.c.) “wishes, desires”, 

1 9 or j$ AAJ qi88a-Mm>an or qt88a-gu : also ^ hikdyatrkun and 

yZ SS ma'rakagir, i.e. “ one who collects a crowd.” (In m.c. is often incor¬ 

rectly pronounced qasaa and qista). 

t The correct plural ^ V J is preferred in modern Persian. 

3 In Persian generally (but incorrectly'! zuvvar. In Arabic za*ir has also the 
regular masculine pi. }• 

4 broken pi. of vide § 28 (/): plural of 

6 In India the tashdid is usually omitted. 

6 
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farmdyishat “ orders.” When however the termination is oU 1 the 

silent h of the singular is often retained in writing, thus oU (instead 

of rmvajat “ fruits.” 

(e) A few plurals of plurals with the feminine termination [vide § 28 (7*)] 

are also used in speaking (as well as in writing), aS: - ^jycTf - 

(jyci umur broken pi. of^*l amr). 

The double plurals, one Arabic, one Persian, mentioned in § 28 (t) are 
also used in speaking. 

Remark.—In m.c. the double plural “workers” occurs, 

though is not a ‘noun ’ with a neuter &ense : vide § 28 (&). 

(/) The plural of the Turkish word ell il “ a wandering or nomad tribe” 
is ouhJut tliydt (and incorrectly sometimes e>&'t Hat ). 4 

(g) The substantive biqsumdt h “ biscuits ”, and the Turkish word 

suyursat or oLi r mrmt “ rations, requisitions”, are either singular 

or plural. The termination of is not the plural termination. 

(h) The regular Arabic plural, masculine, is occasionally, used by 

educated Persians in speaking (as well as in writing). Ex. : H 

hdzirin-i majlis “ gentlemen ” (addressing an assembly; lit. those present in 
the meeting); ^ jami l -i multazimtn-i ma hudcind (Shah s 

Diary) “ all our retinue were present.” 

(i) The dual is also occasionally used in speaking (as well as in writing). 

Ex.: ttj both sides of the road: ^ Iiasanayn “ the two Hasans,” 

1 Sornotimcs an Arabic word is used in Persian with its correct Arabic pi. termina¬ 
tion and sometimes with the Persian imitation ; thus havala “ a transfer 

consignment ” is in the plural : in Persian (rare) is used as well as 

Hal “state, condition ahval and ahvalat, an Ar. double pi., 

but only need in Pers.; raqim letter ; tablet ’ ’ (in Persian raqim,a with the * of 

unity) Ar. pi. raqcfim, arid Pers. raqimajat. 

In modern Persian the # is generally rotained in this word as well as in 
(also ). 

8 cbotc has thus several plurals used in Persian — (1) AU* “workmen,” (2) JUc 
“ agents,” (3 and 4) O^aUx and “workmen” (bastard double plurals): 

(5) the regular Arabic masculine plural *dmilin ( ‘ amilln-i divan 

^m.c.) “ Collectors of revenue ”), which is occasionally used as well as the classical form 
^^1/cU • the latter however is only used in classical Arabic or in a quotation from the 
classical Arabic. 

4 ^Lbt iliydti , adj., signifies “a man of the iliyat o>Ub| ’’ and has a plural 
l^jJULl Uiyati-ha . 

6 The word biskilt is also used in Persian as singular and plural. 

6 Hdzir has also a broken plural huzzar 
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i.e. Hasan and Husayn, the two martyred sons of ‘All: daulatayn €t the 
two kingdoms,” etc. : vide § 28 (m). 

In imitation of the Arabic, the dual is even occasionally added to 
Persian words, 1 as :— 

Bisyar lab-i chu la c l u zulfayn-i 4 chu muslilc; 

“ and many a ruby lip and musky tress.” (0. K, 137 Whin). 

( j ) A few words are found with the Turkish plural lar , j) or jjf, as, 

# _ _ _ 

1 For an imitation broken plural of a purely Persian word viri c § 28 (j). 

2 i.o,, one curl on each side of tho head bohind the ear. 



CHAPTER III. 

PRONOUNS. 


§ 30. Personal Pronouns—Ism-i Zamir ( 


)■ 


There is no distinction between the personal and possessive pronouns: 
they are of two kinds, separate and affixed. 

The separate personal pronouns are less used in Persian than the 
personal pronouns in English, as, except when emphasis is required, the verb 
terminations sufficiently indicate the persons. 

(a) The following are the separate ( zamir-i munfas'll ) 

pronouns:— 

man * I , bo ma, or UU© maha we (also may an 

Afg.). 


N. 

Dat. 

Acc. 

N. 

Dat. 

Acc. 


| lj* mara- 

y tu 4 
| \y turn 


me, to me J 

thou | shuma , or shumaha (m.c.), 

thee to thee ! y 011 ( a ^ so shumayan Pers. and 

i Afg.). 


N. 


^ .| u 5 or lsj vay he (also u*i ishdn , or 6 ushan , they (also 

i classical and poetical). ! xshanan Afg.). 

Vulgarly, ma U is used instead of man ^; as, Ma raftlm bo. 

Compare the English vulgarism, ‘ Give us a penny ’ for • give me a penny.’ 

The vocatives of the 2nd personal pronoun are ay tu hi ^1, and ay 
shuma hi : such forms however are unchaste { gh ayr-i fasik). In 

classical Persian however ay anhi A&f <^1 occurs as:— 


*4 bo 




iS r yS 


cu-oo 


Ay anhi bi-iqbal-i tu dar l * 3 4 5 6 alam nist 
Guam hi gh am-at nist gham-i ma ham nist ? 

(Gul. chap. I, st. 13). 


1 PI. yU/tf. It must be recollected that all pronouns come under the head 
of “ ism ’ ’ y**’ • 

* For ithe vocative of man as a possessive pronoun vide § 32 (6). 

3 Sometimes vulgarly in m.c. man-ra b (gp° \ but with the is °^ un *ty man-i-ra 
bij *' 0 is correct: vide § 41 { y ). 

4 Note that the _j is pronounced short like pish. 

5 The Afghans often say o. 

6 The Afghans say eshan f oshan ; and eshanan; majhul sounds. 
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The preposition 4 with y and ^ is generally written ^ and but 
also, especially in poetry, bi-du ^ and ^554 bi-duy. In m.c. is very 
occasionally used: is classical, and rarely, if ever, used in m.c . 1 The 

preposition bi when used for the dati ve case is called bd-yi maf'ul ^h. 

Vay ^ is used for u y , for the sake of euphony, in the following sentence: 
y u bi-vay guft (m.c. and classical). To avoid the repetition of the 
second pronoun u jt, the vulgar also say u bi-an guft cuitf y “ he said to 
him.” It may be said that vay is not used in m.c. 

Remark I .—The first personal pronoun is called mutakallim 

“ speaker”; the second mukhdtab “addressed” or hazir 

“present ” ; and the third pJidyib “ absent.” 

(b) For the third persons, the demonstrative pronouns in “ this ” and 

an “that” with their plurals inha (m.c.) and dnha (m.c.) [or man 

class, and andn c;bf class., vide § 34 ( 6 )J are sometimes used. Also y is 
sometimes substituted for the demonstrative pronoun Ex.:— 

—3 li )\d fh -*Jc )) 

Andarun az ta‘am khdli dar 
Td dar-u nur-i ma'rifat bini —(Sa‘di); 
here y is used for u/f: vide also § 31 (n) No. 10 . 

Remark .—T an-ki (classical and in modern writing) is “he who”; 
not u ki y. 

(c) Instead of the first and third persons singular, banda “ the slave ’ ’; 

mukhlis “the (your) devoted”; <^>^i ikh'as-kish' 1 the (your) 

most devoted;” kamtarin “the least ” ; and for the feminine ^- 4 ^ 

[vide § 25 (/) ] ; jxiS Icaniz 3 “ the (your) handmaiden or female slave,” etc., 
are often used when addressing superiors, and sometimes to equals out of 
respect. 

In classical Persian (and in India and Afghanistan) these words are 
always followed by the third person of the verb, both in speaking and 
writing, as : *x£x* ^OjC isxj banda ‘arz mi-kunad “ 1 beg leave to represent” 
(lit. the slave makes petition), but in modern Persian (except in official 
documents) the first person is more usual even in writing, as : ^ 4 ^ u %c y* 

“ I the slave make petition ” ; p\* In banda chi taqsirdaram ? 

(m.c.) “what fault has this slave ( 1 ) committed ? ” 

1 With^ bar “on,” dar “in,’* )■ az “ from,” etc., u A and ishan O^.'l are 
generally contracted into one word, as: daru , bartshan , jyl azu . Chunu 

is poetical. 

a < J^ kwh (classically kesh) is a subs, signifying “faith, religion in compounds 
“ practising, addicted to.” Ex. : (J^ zulm klsh ** oppressive.” 

8 Also kanlzaky properly the diminutive of kanlz • 
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Haqir (m.c.) “ the mean”; yt Lc^ du'd-gu (in writing); da l % (in, 

writing); cUf aqall (in writing) “the least” are also used as substitutes for 
the first person. With the exception of y^>- haqir , these are all followed by the 
third person singular of the verb : haqir l arz mi-kunam (m.c.) 

“I this humble individual make petition ^ dakhl-% bi- 

haqir ddrad (m.c.) “what has this got to do with poor me ? ” 

Remark. —In Persia, a friend writing to an equal would use banda* 
etc., with the first person ; to use the third person would be too abasing. 

In addressing the Shah banda and haqir do not express suffi¬ 
cient humility; such phrases as fidavi jan-nisar ^lb khand-zdd 

alj <blA “liouse-born (slave)”, khdk-sdr etc., are used. A common 

signature is ( cj^i) aqall " 5 l-‘ibad ( fuldn) “ the least of the slaves (soand- 

so) ” : Sayyids sign “ aqall 11 's-Sadat” <JL-»| and Rawza-khwdns J$f 

‘' aqall 115 z-zakirin ’’ : Hajis may sign <JUf aqall"'l-Hajj. 

(d) After hazrat “Highness,” £lb> Qihla-yi 1 ‘dlam, “ Qibla of 

the world,” and similar respectful terms, the third person plural is used 
(even when addressing people present), both in classical and modern Persian. 
In m.c., however, after ' l jandb-i 6 all “ Your Excellency ” the second 

person plural is preferred (but not in formal letters). 

( e) As the plural is used instead of the singular in addressing people of 

standing, its place is frequently taken in m.c. by the double plural. The 
double plural in i^l of all three persons is used by the Afghans. In the m.c. 
of Persian hU, and are common; UU is less common, while the 

plural of is unknown. 

(/) The following is an example of the use of these polite forms 

tjj i _ 

of speech :—»*b ( 8 JLaj or & IA- or ) Uy farma, 

yishat-i Jandb-i ‘Alihali-yi banda na-shud “I have failed to grasp Your 
Honour’s meaning.” 

Remark /.— Man is the only one of the personal separate pronouns 

that can properly bo coupled to an adjective by an izdfat. Ex.: 

Chand gu x i ki bad-andish u hasud 
‘ Ayb-juydn-i man-i miskin-and ?—(Sa'di). 

“How long wilt thou say that the malignant envious seek to find fault 
with poor helpless me ? ” 

1 qlblahy the direction of tho face in prayer, especially the direction of the Ka'bah 
9 the sanctuary of Mecca: the Arabic dual qiblatayn signifies Mecca and Jerusalem. 

^ Janab v lj ^ signifies “ margin,” etc.; “threshold” and hence "a place of 
refuge,” and hence “ Your honour, etc.’*: signifies “ high.” Even a Governor- 

General in attracting attention would say to a Consul, Janab-i Qunaal <A~**y* 

8 Hazrat c>is from the same Arabic root as huzur ‘ k presence ’ ’, and 

(J^f ajall is the Arabic comparative or superlative of jalll “ glorious, illustrious ” : 

it must not be confused with ajal “the appointed hour of death or doom.” 
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^ man-i bar-bad 1 2 * shuda (m.c.) “I the ruined one ” ; 
man-i mazlum (m.c.) “ I the oppressed.” 

The Afghans say man-i banda , but classically and generally in 

Persia the izdfat is omitted ; man banda Man banda , ummid awarda 

am r iMjyf ***( ^ (Sa‘dl). 

In m.c., the izdfat is also incorrectly joined to the pronouns of the second 
person singular, and the first and second person plural; as, ;l£ <*<»* \) 
tu-yi* faqir rd chi kar ddrand (m.c. only) 4 ‘ what have they to do with 
you, poor creature ? ” ; jiiSh* tj ^ U mdha-yi bi taqsir rd aziyyat 
mi-kunand (m.c. only) “ they are punishing us though we have committed no 
fault” : 3 shumdhd-yi bi char a rd chira 

in ja hobs kar da and ? (m.c. only) “why are you poor creatures imprisoned 
here ? 9 5 

Instead of ishdn-i bichdra (not used), dnhd-yt, bichdra 

^Lxvj;j ^ used in *m.c., and an mardum-i bichdra, cjT in 

writing. 

Remark 11. — Man u In >» 5 “ I and thou ”, “ both of us ”, is an ex¬ 

pression of frequent occurrence, especially in poetry :— 

b~~y* 5* .5 c y* lP* 3* j 3 

Bar-khiz biravim az hi vildyat man u tu: 

Tu dast-i mam biejir u man daman-i tuS 

§ 31. The affixed Pronouns ( *l*ai*> zamd’ir-i mutlasila). 

(a) (1) The affixed pronouns are: — 

Singular. Plural. 

First Pers. (-1 am my; me; to me eA' 0 ^ i mam 

Second pers. oi at thy; thee; to thee ^ i tan 

Third Pers. ash his, hers, its; him, her, 

it; to him, to her, to it v i shdn 

Remark. —The plural of the affixed pronouns was in all probability formed 
regularly, i.e. by adding the plural termination c/f an to the singular, thus 
am “ mine, me, etc.” would result in the plural am-an. However fatha 
has now given way to kasra. 

( 2 ) In classical Persian ash t and shdn cAA were used for animate 
things only. In modern Persian they are applied to inanimate things also. 

1 Bar j* “ on” and bad « 2 >b “ the wind ” : bar bad raftan (jjb) alty to be destroyed ; 

bar bad dadan tr. “ to destroy.” 

9 

2 In m.c. tuv fehudd is for \J* turd bi-khudd : tuv khudd 9 i (vulg. and 

local.) 4 ‘ without pay, impressed ’* ; perhaps a corruption of muft-i fahudd*i. 

8 In prose this would be turd. 
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(3) In pronunciation these affixes should be, but seldom are, preceded 

by a slight pause ; in other words they do not affect the syllabic accent of their 
words, thus : cjIjjS lLa*.* jd ^y& ^ dan ah dmad-am 

bi-tarbiyat-i suturdn va d^ina-ddri dar mahfil-i kurdn (Sa'di)— ££ I felt a disin¬ 
clination to teach beasts and to hold up a looking-glass in this quarter 
of the blind”; amadam would be ££ I came”, but dmad-am ff*Wf 

t( it came to me ” as in the example. 

(4) In words terminating in the vowel i, the final letter becomes 

a consonant, as : bint ££ nose ” ; biniyash “ his nose ” or poetically 

bluish. Sometimes the affix is written separately, as: <^i but it is 
not so written by modern Persians. 

(5) Words terminating in alij-i maqsura oaJt change the ik to alif 

and then insert the euphonical y , as: da c vq, da'va-yash “his 

claim or quarrel, etc.” ; in m.c. often : ma‘na-yash and ma l 2 ni- 

yash are both correct . 

Remark. —By poetical license the vowel of the affix can be omitted, 
as pidar-sh o“ his father.” 

(6) After Arabic words ending in *f, as kibriyd the alif of the affix 

should be retained, thus oil sbjtf : is poetical or modern colloquial. 

{b) In classical Persian the full forms of tlie singular are written in full, 
only after a word terminating in silent h. Ex.: ft adA. khdna-am ! : in other 
cases the alif is omitted, as pal* madaram “ my mother.” 

Remark. —Sliaykh Sa'di writes — 

Here at could not be joined to but for the license of poetry. 

(c) After i or y z a or is inserted for euphony, as **b pd-yam £C my foot ” ; 

mu-yat ‘ £ thy hair 1 ’ ; bdzu-yat ‘ ‘ thy arm ’ ’ ; dasi-hd yi-man 

1 ‘ our hands.” 

In m.c. and in poetry, however, this euphonic ^ is often omitted, as 
dastha-man ,* ja-sh “his place”; bdzu-sh ; diram-hd-sh 

(better diramha-yash) ; jddu-sh ££ his magic,” also 

jddu-yash. 

( d) Examples of the affixed pronouns are :— 

(1) ndn-am bidih “give (to) me bread.” 

(2) guftam-ash ££ I told him.” 

(3) pish-ash biydr (m.c.) “ bring him forward.” 

1 So written (probably) to indicato that tho h is not sounded. 

2 In the m.c. jb? ^ p* ha du ash rd biydr , or y# \) har duyaah 

rdrbiydr “ bring both of them,” the is omitted or inserted indifferently: 

har duyishdn or cjb* k v!l ^ har du-yi is mu* 
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(4) *,,U' digar bi-zabdn-ash nayavarad. “she will not 

again mention him” (Jit. bring him on her tongue); ash here 
is the object “ him ” (and is not ‘ her’, possessive). 

(5) (m.c.) sadd-'t l 2 3 4 * 6 na-shanidam “ I did not hear you.” 

(6) ell (m.c.) sadd-at kardam “I called you.” 

(7) padar-i man “ our father.” 

(8) sarhd-yishdn “their heads” (but c^'t sarhd-yi 

ishdn). Also colloquially sarhd-shan. 

(e) In classical Persian the plural affixed pronouns are not much used: 
the separate pronouns are used instead. 

In classical Persian the affixed pronouns may be joined to almost 
any word in the sentence except to the simple prepositions and to some of 
the conjunctions 3 [vide (h) J: AbCf J| \y ^*3 yak-i rd az 

dnan ki a ha dr kardand bd man-ash dusti bud (Ka'dl) “ one of those who 
mutinied had a friendship with me.” 

(/) It will be noticed that the plural affixed pronouns are preceded by 
a kasra (or in the case of (c) by a -j,-). If, however, the noun end in 
silent h * the izdfat is in modern colloquial often omitted, as A** Aj hL khana 
shan b “their house,” or khana-yi shdn. In classical Persian this 

would be ^Iw! i>li. khdna-yi-ishdn or khana-yi shdn; also in modern 

Persian it would be better to say <bl^ khana-yi ishdn than khana-yi shdn 
or khdna-shdn. 

The kasra is omitted in the following:— 

^ ls XjkJ 

(Nizami). 

Examples of both :— 

*** LSV o 3 

Zi-andarz-i man kas na-pichid ruy 
Ki andarz ajzun kunad dbruy 

( Shdh-Ndma , Book I, sending message from Salm and 
Tur to Faridun, p. 21). 

“ None turned his face from our advice. 

Because advice—” 


1 m.c. for saddyat. 

2 In m.c. generally pidar. 

3 *iljT y .a. J v ~)5 Cjwb A^b y £j>j—$ 

Gar-at zi-dast bar-dyad chu nakhl bash karlm 
Var-at zi-dast na ydyad chu sarv bash dzdd —(Sa‘di)— 

“ If thou canst, ho generous like tho date palm. But if thou canst not, then 
be free like tho cypress ” : the epithets karim f 3^ and dzdd are frequently applied 
by poets to these two trees. Note the affixed pronoun at is joined to tho conjunctions 
gar £ and vagar ^ “if ’’ and “ and if ’ * 

4 Final silent B is considered a vowel by some Grammarians. There is no final 

silent $ in Arabic. 

6 In modern Persian sometimes written (without the *)• 
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f Jl ^cp *>** _)** j! ^y 3 «>aj J 

^ pand~i man ar maghz-i tan shud tuhi 
Chird az khirad-(i)-tdn na-mdnd agdhi? 

(Shdh-Ndma, same page as above). 
cM* o>—> j|j— iu ^ *yj 

Bi-farmud-i shdn td nawdzand garm, 

Na-kh wdnand-i shdn juz bi-dwdz-i narm 

(Shdh-Ndma, Book I. Padishdhi-yi Tahmuras-i Div- 
band si sal bud, p. 8). 

Bi-ayvdn-i Zahhdk burdand-i shdn 
Bi-dan azhdahd-fash sipurdand-i shdn 

(Shdh-Ndma , Book I. /far takht nishastan-i Zahhdk 
va bunydd-i bi-dud nihddan } p. 11). 

Buvad kit anal id-shdn sardsar palds 
Na-darand dar dil zi-Yazddn birds 

{Shdh-Ndma , same page as above). 

Remark 1 .—In modern Persian the plural affixed pronouns, when affixed 
to verbs, retain their kasra, as gujt-i-shdn “ he told them ” ; 

guftam-i-shan “ I told them.” 

Remark II .—It will be noticed that the affixed pronouns, when the 
direct or indirect object of the verb, i.e. when personal pronouns in 
the Accusative or Dative case, are not followed by f; rd : vide § 32 (a) 
for tj in rn.c. 

(g) Sometimes there is ambiguity which even the context does not make 
clear. Ex.: f&j bad-am gufti in m.c. would mean “you spoke ill to 

me”, but it might also mean “you said that I was bad” : in 
darban-am raha na-kard “ the porter did not let me go (or let me in)”, 4 darbdn- 
am 9 might mean “ my porter ” : ’j ^ )1 P 

iiIl^.x /0 ‘ ij ^y khivdhar-i tu az khasisi misl-i tdjirhd-yi 

Isfahani panir-rd tu-yi sliisha. karda nan-ash rd 1 2 pushl-i shisha mi-mdilad (m.c.) 
“your sister who in miserliness is the equal of the Isfahan merchants, 
putting her cheese into a bottle and rubbing her* (or its?) bread on 
the outside of the glass”; here nan-ash <jiib instead of “her bread” 
might mean ‘ ‘ the bread of it. 5 ’ 

1 In classical Persian a noun in the accusative to which a possessive affixed pronoun 
is attached often omits \y 

2 Here the ash would probably not refer to ‘ cheese ’ as the cheese is inside the 

bottle and therefore does not belong to the bread. Otherwise the ash could easily mean 

either ‘ her * or ‘ its.* 
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{h) In m.c. [vide also (e) \ the singular affixed pronouns can be, and fre¬ 
quently are, affixed to some of the simple prepositions, as : <jkfy barayash 
“for him, her, it”; (_4jf “from him, etc.” : “in him, etc. ’ ’; for 

colloquially <_£.> “ to him,etc.” : zir-ash “ under it” : pb bi-am 

dad (m.c.) “he gave it to me ” ; pip ob bi-at dad or cj (m.c.) “he gave it 

to thee”; az-am ^jl; az-at ojf “from me; from thee”; in kar az-islmn? 

(m.c.) “ they are not capable of doing this.” (Such expressions 

are still considered vulgar, but will probably soon be recognized as correct). 

They are never affixed to y bar “ on ”, b bd “ with ”, y hi 1 “ without 
b ta .“up to ” , jaz “ except ”, y) zabar “ above ”, and some others. 

When the affixed pronouns are possessive, the pronoun of the first 

person is called mhn-i izdfat the second td-yi izdfat ^b, and 

the third shin-i izdfat 

When used for the dative or accusative of a personal pronoun, the first 
is called mirn-i mafill ^ y0 , the second id-yi m,af‘ul and the 

third shin-i makul y-A or shin-i zamir-i maf'ul J yA 

(i) The following are modern vulgarisms that are creeping into writing :— 

Md gnrisna-mdn ast cj , x > U “ we are hungry ” ; sliumd, tishnatdn 

ast “ you are thirsty ” ; ishdn rjarm-i shdn ast 

“ they feel warm ” ; man sannd-m ash ow { yo Ci I feel cold.” 

(j) In modern Persian the affixed pronouns can take the place of the 
reflexive pronouns when the latter are used as possessive pronouns, vide§ 33(h). 

(k) in kitdb-hd hama-yi shdn khub ast y] “ the 

whole of these books are good ” - in kildbhd Kama kJmb ast <mj| 

j. The singular ash could be substituted for shdn in the pre¬ 
vious case ; in kitdbhd hama-yash khub ast (m.c.) cA J etff 

“ these books, the lot taken as whole, are good ”, but in the sentence mikh - 
ha az zamin chahdr vajab hvJand bad va sar-i shdn (or sarhd-yi-shdn) tiz (m.c.) 
yd ( or) ^ ) zy\ AxLj Jf ° the singular ash 

could not be substituted as the various pegs give a scattered idea. 

Remark. —^ jiyo dLaibo “ attached pronoun, no m ease”; lAALo 

“attached pronoun, acc. ease, etc.” 

§ 32. Possessive Pronouns. 

(a j It will bo seen from § 31 (a), and (/), Examples 5, 7, and 8, that the 
affixed pronouns are possessive as well as personal. In the m.c., the 
affixed pronouns when possessive are properly followed by f; when their noun 
is in the accusative case. z Ex. : jA-' !; dast-am rd bigir “ take my hand” 
or dost-am bv-giryA*. A~* d - 

1 Afghans and Indians say be. 

2 In classical Persian f j is pnly used after the affixod possessive pronoun, third person. 
Ex. : Yak-l az hukama 9 piaar-ash-ra nahi hard dz biaydr khurdan ki- b 

j\ uA “ a philosopher warned his son against over-eating saying that—.** 
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The dative and other cases are usually formed by prepositions, both in t 
classical and modern Persian (and seldom by (;). Ex.: bi-gush - 

at rasida ast “have you heard? ” ; pisar-ash ra guft cuk? jj (Sa'di). 

Remark .—If the possessive affixed pronoun refers to more than one sub¬ 
stantive, it is affixed to the last only. Ex.: ^ • pushak u lehurak- 

am “ my clothing and feeding.” If tlie substantive is followed by qualifying 
adjectives, the pronoun comes last. Ex.: ‘umr-i l * 3 aziz-at “thy 

dear life ! ” : vade also Remark to (b). 

(b) The possessive pronouns can also be expressed by the personal 

separate pronouns coupled by the izafat , to the thing possessed. Ex.: 
pidar-i man “my father (lit. the father of me)”; &U. khdna-yi ishdn 1 

“their house.” 

{Pidar-i shdn eM ;*«> and Tchdna-shdn cW (m.c.) would have the 
same meaning). 

In the accusative, the separate pronoun is put in its accusative form 
with \). Ex.: ty° a dast-i mard girift “ he caught me by the hand.” 

The dative can be formed with I;, but preferably with £->. Ex. : f;^t 

pidar-i u-ra dddam “ I gave it to his father (m.c.)”; more commonly 
hi pidar-i u dddam jofa y <*j. 

Remark .—In a continuous sentence, etc., the separate pronouns also come 
last [vide Remark to (a)]. Ex.: - y y j 

jaiLwjiv-«o tabVat-i pur sharr u shur va surat-i zishl-i bad-tar az div-i u har 

kas rd mi tarsdnid “his evil nature and ugly appearance—worse than that 
of a demon—used to terrify all.” 

The vocative of man ^ as a possessive (not as a personal pronoun), does 
exist, as pidar-i mana lv« “ oh my father! ” 

(c) In m.c. the affixed pronouns are preferred, but in writing and correct 
speech the separate. 

(d) The separate pronouns can also be used in the ablative to express 

possession. Ex. : oJiUx* y y aj j y in 'imdrat na az shurnd va 

na az u mi-bdshad (m.c. or class.) “ this building belongs neither to you nor to 
him ” : in mdl az man asl s ^ 31 JU (m.c.) “ this belongs to me.” 

(e) In certain cases the reflexive pronouns denote possession, vide 
§ 33 (a). 

(/) “Mine”, “thine”, “ his ”, etc., are expressed by the demonstrative 


1 Afghans and Indians say ffihana-e eshan. 

* In m.c. daat-am ra (affixed pronoun) would be more commonly used. 

3 Also in m.c. In mdl-l man aat JU* . 
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pronoun a>T, as: ^ <jf jf az an-i man “mine ”; of jf az an-i ki bud 

4 f to whom did it belong (whose was it) ? ’' 

olj (jr° ^o J* 

Har taHfa-i bi-man gumdn-i ddrand 1 * 3 4 * 6 * 

Man zan-i lchud-am chunan ki liastam hastam. 

(K. Bub. 334 Whin.) 

“ Each sect miscalls me, but I heed them not, 

I am my own, and, what I am, I am.” 

Sometimes jf is omitted as:— 

Ay ki dar ru-yi zamin-i y Kama waqt an-i tu nist 

Digardn dar shikam-i mddar u pusht-i pidar-and 
here an-i tu nist y of means “ does not belong to you.” 

(g) In m.c. “mine, thine, etc.” are generally expressed by Jt«, lit. 
“property.” Ex. : Jb° mdl-i man “mine” ; ^yy w* <J^° Z 

mal-i man u shunid tawfir na-ddrad “whatever is mine is yours.” The 
classical of is also used, as : gdv-i az dn-i Baraliman birun avardand of jf (Sjtf 8 
oiyj.f oj>y j o*yy “ they had out a bull belonging to some Brahmin.” 

Remark. —Possession, in classical and in modern written Persian, can 
sometimes be expressed by the dative case, as : jy \j pddisliah-rd 

ghulam-i bud “ the king liad a slave.” 

§ 33. Reflexive and Reciprocal Pronouns. 

(Ism-i mushtarik (+~»f ; also Zamir-i ta^kid.) 

(a) There are three reflexive pronouns in the classical language, jyw 
khud,* lcliwish? and ^ klnvishtan , meaning “self”: they are 

indeclinable and as a rule can refer only to the subject of the sentence: they 
take the place of the personal and possessive pronouns when they refer to 
the subject. Khud is applicable to either animate or inanimate nouns, and 
of the three is the most common. The following examples will explain their 
use:— 

(1) <zJ) yy- &Uu j\ u hi khdna-yi khud raft “ he went to his own house”; 
c^ijjf 3 \ u bi-khdna-yi u raft “ he went to his (somebody else’s) house”; 

1 Note plural verb after har. 

a Note that Jl*> need not be repeated before tawfir , A. 44 increasing, 

etc.” in modern Persian has come to signify “ difference.” 

3 Broken pi. y Barahima. 

4 Note that the u is short, vide remarks on § on j 2: khud signifies “a helmet.” 

From khud 44 self ” is derived the Persian word Kh udd 44 God * * (the self existing). 

6 Note that the 3 is not pronounced, vide Remarks on 3 § 2. In modem Persian 

khipish means also 44 a plough.” The Afghans and Indians say khwesh for 44 self.’* 
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<uliu (/o ma bi-hhana-yi hhud raftlm “ we went to our own house ” ; 
<UA }) jyjj man Zayd ra dar Jchana-yi khud-ash didam tc I saw 
Zayd in his own house 9 9 , but man Zayd ra dar khana-yi hhud didam f j eyo 

f&td a^A &IA would mean “ I saw Zayd in my own house.’ ’ Khud-ash 
is used in classical as well as in modern Persian, as:— 

“ A stag that enters the haunt of lions. 

In its home will make a death-vacancy 
(Anv. Suh., Chap. IV, St. 7): in the preceding examples *>jA is for the 
possessive pronoun. 

% 

(2) pi*) ajA khud raftam “ I went myself”, or more forcibly ^yo 

“ myself, 1 went” ; khud rafland “ they went themselves ”, or more 

forcibly aus ; ha khud hurd zy l J “ he took it away with 

himself”; f; ^^A 1 khud ra kushl “he killed himself”: in these 

instances khud is reflexive. 

(3) In the sentence *xjU> JU& lUc \) ^ *+*> hama kas-rd ‘aql-i khud 
hi-kamdl numdyad (Sa‘dl) “ every one thinks his own brains perfect,” and 
similar sentences, the reflexive pronoun is necessary: hama leas ^ &+* 
though grammatically in the dative must bo considered the logical subject of 
the sentence 

(4) With immaterial things, “ fame ”, “ love ”, etc., khud a*A or khwish 
in their possessive sense are used, and not khwishtan 

(5) The phrase khud hi-khud signifies “ spontaneously ” , “of 

my, thy, his, etc., own accord.” 

(6) Iri the language of mysticism bi-khudi or hdlat-i 

bi-klmdi signifies 4 a state of religious abstraction or ecstacy in which the soul 
temporarily leaves the body.’ 

Note the meanings of khud in the following two lines from ‘Umar-i 
Khayyam 2 :— 

,>jA 4 j f dj—' g 8 j ^ 

Aknun hi tu ha hhud-i na-ddnisti hich 

Farda lei zi khud ravi chi Jdiwdhi danist ? 

Thou who whilst in possession of thyself knowest naught 
To-morrow (i.e. the day of Judgment) when thou leavest thyself 
(by death), what more wilt thou know ? 

“But, if you know naught here, while still yourself, 

To-morrow, stripped of self, what can you know? ” 

(O. K . Rub . 52 Whin.). 


khud kushi “ suicide.” 

ft Khayyam “tent-sewer,” the takhallua (pootical ‘ norn de plume ') or possibly 
the profession of ‘ XJm,ar ; in either case the izajat. 

8 Past tense with present meaning. 

4 For Jt l poetical license. 
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jf ^I^AXUXJ j 8^ j jJhA? y>Aj JLkf (Jjf 

jL& j jj &S o.*»| Aaaijf *f jl if OJzjj—f XjZ j-A j fyZ 

In ahl-i qubur Jchak gashtand u yhubar 
Bi-khud shuda va bi-khabar-and az liama kar 
Har zarra zi liar 1 zarra gtriftand kindr 
Ah ! in chi sardb ast ki td ruz-i shumdr ? 

“The tenants of the tombs to dust decay, 

Nescient of self, and all beside are they; 

Their sundered atoms float about the world, 

Like mirage clouds, until the judgment day.” 

(O. K. Rub. 242 Whin.). 

t 

Remark I.— Kh ud is largely used in compounds, both classically and 
colloquially, as: ^ khud-bin “proud, self-conceited” ; c cf ) zy^ khudr 
ray “self-opinionated”; khud-ddri (m.c.) “self-possession, com¬ 

posure” ; ^Zy^ khudi (rare) “ egotism.” 

Remark 11 .—In the speech of the vulgar, lchud zy^ has a plural khud-hd 
before the affixed pronouns, which is contracted as follows :— 

Kh udhayimdn khudhd man cjUUj^A. > and khudRmdn (vulg.) ; 

and so on for the other persons. 

o ^ 

(b) For emphasis, the Arabic phrase bi-nafsi-hi signifying in proprid 

personna (or bi-n-najsi )~ can follow zy^, etc., for all persons, both in 

speaking and writing. Ex.: f±iz ( ( _ r All or) ij khud-ash rd bi- 

nafsih (or bi-n-nafs) didam “ I saw him in his own person” ; zy^ 

tshan lchud bi-nafs-ih raj land “ they themselves, personally, went.” 

(c) Khwish can be substituted for zy^ in places where the latter 

signifies possession, but rarely like zy^. stands alone without a 

substantive. It is also classically used in compounds, as : khwish - 

bin. As a reflexive pronoun is not used in m.c., vide (/). 

Example of khwish standing alone :— 

zj\j — j —j p — l* tj— zji~> \j j -—ijz y*y 

Ghu 3 dil bi-dusti-yash khwish rd ‘alam sdizad 
Chira bi-dushmani-yi man ‘alam bar ajrdzad ? 

(Anvar-i Suh., Chap. 1 , St. 15.) 

“My heart affection’s flag for him displays 
Why should he then a hostile banner raise? ” 

{East. Trans.) 

I But khud-ra^l ^ I ) Zy=^ subs. 

* The Persians usually follow the modern Arabic pronunciation and say bi-nafsih 
i n the first instance and bin-nafa in the second. As already stated, the 

final short vowels are omitted in modern Arabic. For the doubling of the n in the 
second instance, vide § 10. In the final hi is the third person masc. affixed 

pronoun “he, it 5 ’ : in Arabic this final pronoun would be changed to agree with the 
subject or object, in number and gender, etc., but the Persians often neglect this point 
of Arabic syntax. In writing they, however, also do use the Arabic dual and plural 
forms birnafsihumd and bi-nafsihum. 

s Chu is in speaking always chi. 
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Khwish J&y^ is applied to persons only, but cannot be employed to 
emphasize a noun or a pronoun: man khwish raftam p&j (^y° could not 

be said. 

(d) Khwishtan is compounded of khwish and ^ tan 

“ body ’ ’ ; it is both possessive and reflexive, and unlike it can stand 

'9 .... „ _ 

alone and can emphasize a noun or pronoun. Ex.: t ; yL khwishtan ra 

kusht “he killed himself ” ; aJbf ^har kas awlad-i 

Jchwishtan ra dust mi-ddrad (m.c.) “ every one loves his own offspring”: 

t j ,>!>Wf ddami-zad 1 2 ra jdn-i khwishtan shirin ast 
(class.) “ man holds his own life dear”, or “ liis own life is dear to man.” 

^ f^y**x } , y^ ^ —■* 

Tark-i dunya bi-mardum dmuzand 
Khwishtan sim u ahalla anduzand —(Sa‘dl). 

“To others they teach retirement from the world 
While they themselves are engrossed in collecting silver and 
grain.” 

Khwishtan also occurs in a few compounds, as: khunshtan-bin 

^xj (class). 

Khwishtan is applicable to rational beings only. 

(e) In modem colloquial, although zy*> is occasionally used alone, it is 
more usual for it to be coupled with the affixed or separate pronouns singular 
and plural. Ex.: ^ ^y** Jchud-i man guffaw.* (m.c. only), or ptiS fty^ 

Jchud-am gujtam (m.c.) “i myself said”; c>x\Af Jchud-i shumd guftid 

(m.c. only), or Csxxs6 c>y^ Jchud-i tan guftid (m.c. only) “ you yourselves 
said”; khudash raft (vulg.), zy° c>f ^ Jchud-i an mard raft 

(m.c. only) “that man went himself ” ; dy^ jd dar Jchud-i shahr (m.c. 
only) “in the city itself.” 

The forms Jchud-am Jchud-at etc., are also classical, as : 

p—*£ uj 10 ^ y —’ ? ciofj! eA—** 

i^)Lujj y y y—J ^i>zy^ y—iy c*4»aA 

Ddda falak l indn-i iradat bi-dast-i tu 
Ya'ni ki man kiyam bi-murad-i Jchud-am rasdn 
KJiasm-at kujd-st zir-i qudum i Jchud-at figan 
Yar-i tu kist bar sar u chasJim-i man-ash nishdn 

(Hafiz, Letter Nun.) 


1 Note that ddami “man”' has three syllables and not two as in Hindu¬ 
stani, but adam-l “ a man” : also that Jchwlehtan does not here refer to the 

grammatical subject of the sontence. However in sentences of this kind where no 
ambiguity can arise, “his own, etc.” must be rendered by a reflexive and not by a 
separate personal pronoun. 

2 Note the m.c. position of fehud dy^- and the izafat cuibif ; classically f&sS 
man khud guftam. 
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Remark /.—In ordinary conversation tlie rule that the reflexive pronoun 
should be used when the pronoun refers to the subject, is frequently broken 
if no ambiguity can arise from the violation of the rule, thus : 

mi-kh,hwaham dastam rd bi-shuram “I wish to wash my hands,” 
instead of o mi-khwdham dast-i khudam-ra bi-shuram 

(m.c.): khudam bi-chashm-i khud-am didam (m.c. and 

emphatic) “1, I myself, with my very own eyes saw (it) vide last two 
examples in (a) (1). 

Remark II .—Though khud is indeclinable, such (incorrect) expressions as 
aAsxj ejUij/ are occasionally met with. 

The advantage of using the affixed pronouns with Ichud as possessives 
is shown in the last two examples of (a) (1). 

Remark III. —In m.c., the phrase bi-khudam means “I am myself 

again,” while bikhud means “foolish, useless; also in a faint”: 

vide lines in (a) (6). 

(f) In the m.c. is usually used as a substantive only, signifying 

44 a relation ” ; khwishdn u dustdn j? 44 reflations and friends ” ; 

khwish u gawmi na ddrad “he has no kith or kin.” 

o<«»^ j | y y .3 j 

va hukanuR cjujta and. barddar ki dar band-i khwish ast na barddar ast va na 
kh,wish ast (Sa‘dl) “and the sages have said that a brother who is wrapped 
up in self is neither brother nor kinsman ” : in this extract from the Gulistdn 
there is a play on the two meanings of khwish : [another reading is baradar-i ki 
t£:^\y without the second ast]. 

Khieishdwand subs. 44 a relation, kinsman,” is classical and 

modern. 

(g) Khipishlan is used in m.c. for the reflexive pronoun (in the 

acc.) : for its use, vide (d). 

(h) In modern Persian, spoken or written, the affixed pronouns can take 

the place of the reflexives when the latter are used as possessives, as : 
mi-khipdha.nl dast-am rd bi-shuram tj <( 1 want to wash my 

hands” (for dast-i khud rd \) or dast-i khudam-ra i) fdy**- ) : 

ayd shumd dya-tan 1 rd khwdnda id? Uf 44 have you read 

your verse ? ’ ’ 

The separate pronouns cannot be so used. It should be noticed that 
may stand either for dasi-am rd or dast-i mara, but \j° represents 

only dast-i mard. 

(/) Yak-digar and ham-digar 44 one another; each other” 

are reciprocal pronouns: yak-digar rd mi-zanand t; “they are 

striking each other; fighting together.” Hama tawdV-i yak-digar bi-kunid 
oaiio jL±£j *+* (Gul., St. IX, Cliap. I) 44 do you all bid farewell to each 


1 PJural a.yut-i tan rd. 
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other.” For misl-i ham “ alike (like each other), etc.”, vide under 

Adverbs of Comparison. 

§ 34. Simple Demonstrative Pronouns (Ism-i isharn * ; l&f ). 

(a) The demonstrative pronouns are in “ this” (ism-i ishdra-yi qarib 

xjUt ) and c>f 1 an “ that ” (ism-i ishdra-yi ba‘id xjtii ^i) ; they 

refer either to persons or things , 1 2 * 4 and precede the noun they qualify. When 
qualifying a noun they are indeclinable. Ex.: zy° in mard “this man ” ; 
<i)j in zan “this woman”; in kiiab-lm “these books”; 

^fo^yo l n mardumdn “ these men.” 

Remark. —The noun demonstrated is called A*!) 

(b) A more ancient form of was im, which perhaps remains in )jyo\ 

imruz “to-day”; imsal “this (current) year”; c-^ot imshab “ to- 

night ” ; and in imbar “ this time ” (old). Imsubh f\ “ this 

morning” also occurs, but is not chaste. 

In classical Persian the plurals inan and dndn cAif “these” and 
“those ” are used for rational beings (zt-ruh ^ jyd ) —sometimes as a separate 
substitute for and in the sense of “ they”—and l^x»t inhd and Ifif anhd 

for things gtayr-i zi-ruh ^ jyi yb. These plurals are used only when the 
pronouns stand alone as a separate substitute for a substantive. Ex. : A£jj Gf 
Uj| cUi andniki qabl az md mi-budand 8 “those who existed before 
us.” Note the relative ^ [vide § 42 (< 7 )] after dndn. In modern Persian 
these plurals in an c/f are rarely used even in writing and then only if followed 
by the relative ki *£. Anhd lei Af or animal ki =“ they who ” 

( ishan ki <**-'&'( cannot be used). 

Anhd (ki) is however classically used for “ they ” :— 

Anhd ki jahdn zir-i qadam jarsudand 
V’andar talab-ash har du jahdn paymudand 
“ The sages who have compassed sea and land, 

Their secret to search out and understand,—” 

(0. K. Rub. 151 Whin.) 


1 In conjunction with the preposition Aj frequently in classical and in m.c. c){«V 
and • bi-dan sabab , bi-din sabab or — jihat are used in m.c. ; but not birddn mard - 

bi-dan zan. The demonstrative pronoun for “ that * * must not be confounded with the 

Arabic word e/f “ time.*’ The of these pronouns must not be pronounced nasally_ 

a common fault amongst English that are accustomed to speak Hindustani. In m.c. an 
is frequently pronounced un. 

St & L .+& y _y 

guftam ba-juz an ki tu hamsdya-yi u^i (Sa‘dl), “ I said 
except this that thou art its (of the house) neighbour ’*; here is used for t*>f : vide also 
§ 30 (6) and § 34 (») (10). 

S In modern Persian budand would be used. 

4 Har du jahdn «/**•>* j*>, i.e., this world and the next. 
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<3o<3-*f &S 

Anha hi dar amadand dar-jush shudand 
c c Many have come and run their eager race. ’ ’ 

(Whin. Trans . Rub. 237.) 

( c) In modern Persian the plural in ha U 1 only, is used. Ex.: j 

oof *Lm5 tnhd safid va anha siyah and 1 ‘ these (things or persons) are white 
and those black ” ; bi-anhd in l dm dad va ba-inhd dushndm (m.c.) ,>!,> ^Uj| l^U 
^ “ he gave rewards to those (or to the former) and abuse to these 
(or to the latter).” 

(d) For phrases c/f jl * “ mine,” etc., vide § 32 (/). Ba'zi bar an-and 

jt “some are of opinion” is classical as well as modern; this 

idiom occurs in the Iqbal-Nama-yi Jahangiri , ‘ vide ’ p. 19, Ed. Bib. Ind. of 
Beng. As. Soc. 

(e) In ^yl also means 4 ‘the latter ” (i.e. the nearer of two), and of “the 
former ” : vide Example second in (c), and Syntax. 

(/) of jl means “ for that reason, for that purpose,” classical. Ex.: 
** of j\ £ ^ j va in hihayat ba tu az an guftam hi (class.) “ my 

reason for relating this story was—” ; so also Shaykh Sa‘dl says :— 

ojfjh^ j ^ of jl 8 y 

Humdy bar hama 8 mur gh dn az an sharaf dar ad 
Ki uslukhwan Jchurad va jdn-war naydzarad 
“ The Huma 4 is exalted above all birds because 
It lives on bones and injures no living thing.” 

Apparently of j\ stands in such sentences for oob of jl . 

U-Su of tj (o- ,( * n bar j ha rd bi-hhdtir-i an bi-shuma 

mi-guyam hi (m.c.) “ I tell you all this, only that (merely that) you—.” 

Remark .—Compare y , vide Compound Conjunctions. 

(g) Note the employment of oT in the following examples which are both 
classical and modern :— 

^1^ oUi Jo If 0 o' 0 hajat-i man an ast ki mara dil-shad 

gardani “ my need is this, that thou shouldst make me happy ” ; of p# 
p^j jt aT bim-i 6 an bud ki az zakhm halak shavam “ I nearly died of 
the wound (lit. there was a fear of that, that I might die of the wound).” 

J In modern Persian ^ o^f is used in writing, but seldom or never Inan isAvh 

2 After the prepositions^ - )i> - and jl, the alif of these demonstrative pronouns 
may be omitted, and they may bo joined to their preposition in one word. Ex. 40 0* f° r 
Lpt > (zHR > izrtjl ’ vide page 69, note 1. 

A No izafat after A 4 A ; m>c . requires the izafat. 

* The huma Ua or humdy is the bearded vulture or lanunergeir and is not 

a fabulous bird as translators have supposed: vide Jl. As. Soc. Beng., Dec. 1906. There 
are however fables attached to it; one is that the person on whom its shadow falls will 
rise to sovereignty ; another that if any one lulls it, his death will occur within forty 
days : from this word is derived the adjective humayun “ auspicious,** etc. 

6 The izafat cannot be omitted after binu 
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ptf y. p \) —y ^u^»t y j** j isjj fj* l * * jj 

Gar kushi var jurm balehshi ruy u sar bar astan-am 

Banda rd farmdn na-bashad har-chi jarmcTi bar dn-am —(S c adl). 

“Whether thou slayest or pardonest, my head is laid on thy threshold, 
Thy slave (I) has no will; whatever thou .decreest he accepts with 
resignation. 5 5 (Gul., Chap. IJ , St, 2.) 

In classical and modern Persian the phrase y ba'zi bar an-and 

“some are of opinion/ 5 6 etc., is of common occurrence. 

(h) In mystic poetry is often a substantive and signifies something ' 
that can be felt rather than defined, grace, individuality. The following two 
examples, which the writer does not attempt to translate, exemplify this 
obscure meaning 

£)f £ && 0^*1 (jjf t \ fo h*> 

Shahid in nlst lei darad bhaUi sahz u lab- i laT 

Shahid an ast hi in darad u an- i\ darad 

4^1^) j ^ ^ K —*‘**to A>U» 

&))£■ A—^ Cjt 8 XJk— xj 

* 

Shahid an nrst lei mlTiyyu * miyan-% darad 

Banda-yi [abat-i-an ; bash lei an-i darad 

(i ) In m.c. in u an signifies various things, as : *£> i*>f j <^! c^xus suhbat-i 
in u an shud “ we talked of this and that (different topics). 55 

Na %n va na an c/f j T “neither this nor that, neither the one nor 
the other 55 : 

e/f ^y J t 5^ is'}** 

jfy y )di 

Sufi shuda-i , in na-khwuri an na-khwuri? 

Dardchwurd-i tu sang-ast; bi-raw sang bi-khwur (O.K.) 

“ Sufis, you say, must not take this nor that. 

Then go and eat the pebbles 4 off the plain.” 

(Whin. Trans. Bub. 251.) 

In man-am lei rm-ravam (m.c.) {jj-x 0 ^ & J I “ I am just going or about 
to start, or I will go 55 ; in u’st ^ (or inale u’st ) “ here he 

is 5 5 6 ; in IT si lei mi-ravad “ lie is just going.” 

I Var is poetical for jfi\ j : am at tho end of the lines stands for “ I am' ’ and is 
not the affixed pronoun. 

* Tashdid on the ^ by poetical license : ‘‘one hair.** 

8 T'aVat “ aspect or face.” 

4 Sang hhwurdan also means “to be stoned”; thero is a double 

meaning. 

6 Inak man-am or inja-yam m.c. “here I am.” 
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(j) In the following m.c. sentence, errft ill ^ 

kdr bi-kun va ilia in ast hi man rasidam 6 ‘ work or else I shall be down on 
you,” in ast is used in a dramatic sense and signifies “ here I am,” i.e. I’ll 
be with you : 1 could be substituted for in ast ki &xj\ in this sense- 

but not in in ast ki bd shuma guftam b c:—\jf which means “ this is 

the reason that I spoke to you.” 

(&) The modern colloquial and classical phrase \*j\ ^ <£ in kujtt 

va an kuja “where is this and where is that,” signifies 'you can’t even 
compare the two—one is so much the superior to the other.’ 

(l) The following idiom is old, but still in use amongst the Afghans : — 

\jX> ^ yj\ y chun az in ki dar inam jari gh shawam 

mard ydd bidifi ‘ ‘ when I am at leisure from this (work) that 1 am engaged in, 
remind me (of that).” 

(m) In (a) it was stated that the demonstrative pronouns precede their 
nouns, but tills rulo is violated when emphasis is necessary. Ex.: 

—id asp-i ki savhr shuda budam in ast “the horse I rode—this 

is it.” 

(n) The following added instances of demonstrative pronouns perhaps 
exhaust their meanings in the m.c. 

(1) jf L ;j> i/i j va ilia dar in panjdh-sdlaqi z bd 

u kushti mi-giriftam “ otherwise in spite of these fifty years of mine, I would 
have wrestled with him, even with these fifty years of mine— Vide also 
No. (S). 

f. . 

(2) A -*cyj jjjU. [+£> li’Ufif ittifdq an shuma 

rasidid; waqti-ki nazdik-tar shudi an ham chdra na-did “by chance you 
arrived; when you drew near, he too—(the other party over there)—saw no 
help for it—.” 

Remark. —Note the slovenly change from plural to singular in the verbs. 
Nazdiktar tty means “nearer than you were when you rasidid 
Note the use of cjT for j\ “he” ; better u . 

(3) j bar yak digar gh ayrat 

mi-burdand va bi-dan rasid ki kaniz ra bi-kushtand (class.) “ they got jealous 8 
of one another and matters reached to such a pitch that they killed 
the girl.” 

* uJjupl “now ” ; also “behold, lo”; used in writing and in m.c. 

2 PanjahsTila glsdj adj. from “ fifty*’ and (Jb* “ year *’ : subs. 

panjah-ealagi 4^1 “ the state of being fifty years old.” 

3 Ghayrat here jealousy : this word has generally a good sense and means 

“a nice sense of honour; jealousy for the honour of one’s womankind.” Bl-ghayrat 

(m.c.) is used as an abusive term by Muslims. In modern Persian hasad 
or ra8hk «-£**) would be substituted for ghayrat in the sense of “ envy ” in the 

above example. 
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(4) c y is**?- chand-i l * * ba‘d az-in (classical and m.o.) = jf 

ba‘d~az chand-i “ a little after this ”; &*1 y ^py ifjj) ruzri chand bar in bar 

dmad (class.) “ a few days passed after this.” 

(5) oj ‘adatha-yi bad na- 

ddrad misl-i dn-ki angusht bi-bini-yi khud-ash bi-kunad “ she (a little girl) has 
no bad habits such as picking her nose.” 

Remark. — Angusht is used in a general sense and does not require tj 
0 after it. 

(6) o*c ^ 4 \jf in-ham panjdh ddna tild * st “ and here a^e fifty 

pieces of gold.” 

Remark. —Note that there is no izdfat after ddna; also for 

^U= dana-yi tild could also be said. 

(7) A&f bardy-i dji-ki “ because—.” 

(8) «>Ui| Ax is^)& ^ &tyA. hay ran mdndam ki dirakht-i 

hi-dan buzurgi chi tavr uftdd (rn.c.) “I remained lost in astonishment as to 
how a tree of such size (or in spite of its size) could have fallen ” : vide also 
No. (1). 

Remark .—The clause after & is in the direct narration. 

(9) t&j? jh fj (jlbf of *£ j Zibd khdnum zud an 

darb-i utaq rd sakht du-dasli baz ka,rda—- Ci ZibaKhanum suddenly and violently 
with both hands bursts open the other door of the room — 

( 10 ) \y zy * isj-brt pish-i man chiz-i rupiya bud ; u rd 

girijta, (Afghan) £ ‘ 1 had a few rupees by me; taking it—.” 

Remark. —Note u-ra for of : the latter would be more correct. This 

idiom is common amongst the Afghans. 4 

(11) of of j j!< od o x dar ™ vaG fi man * n 

mi-kardam va dar an vagi an kdir (Afghan) “at one (special) time I did one 
thing and at another fixed time another.” 

(12 ) AS* lU* misl-i in ast ki na-bashad, “it is as if it were 

not.” i.e. “not worth speaking of, contemptible.” 


l Classically chande , ‘’an indefinite quantity; some ; a little while.*’ 
a Panqdh ashraii (now a two-tuman piece) or panjdh lira or some such phrase 
would ordinarily be used instead of panjdh ddna tild. 

8 Ch\z-i m.c. and classical for iSJ** qadr-i “ a little.” In m.c. nazd-i man 

chand rupiya-i or chand ddna rupiya bud. 

4 U j\ and whan olAd are strictly applicable to rational beings only—except in 
the case of personification. This rule is however frequently neglected. 

For classical examples of substitution of jt for of» vide § 30 (6) and footnote 2 to 
34 (a). 
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A&jf $ inki and a&f G ta anki “until, before ” : j\ hpjf ^ 

W td in-ki anja rasidam u murda bud (m.c.) “before I arrived there he 
had died” : ^ y\ A&f G y )iy ruz bi-ruz bar 

miqdar mi-afzudam ta anki sJiarab asar narm-bakhshid (m.c.) “ every day 
I increased the quantity (a little) till (at length) wine lost its exhilarating 
effect.’' 

(13) In bud ki “this was the reason that —an kl A&f 

(classically and in modern writing) “he who ” ; not u ki. 

(o) In inak “ behold here, here is,” and dnak iS'A “ behold yonder, 

there is,” the affix appears to be the diminutive affix, but the signification 
is intensive: cJA-lf “ behold, here 1 am ” ; inak mi-dyad «vf ^ “ here 

he is coming ‘Unman A ah a (inak ndm-i u) ( jt ) tef “ ‘Usman 

A gh a (for such was his name)—” : inak-am j*i w^t “ behold here am I.” 

(p) Ant oif is “ bravo ! ” : and ant or anal oJf, for an turd |y c/f 

“ that for thee ” : also ini ' 4 bravo ! ” ; and inf cuM or in-at ci>f “this 
for thee,” occur only in poetry. 

$ 35. Emphatic Demonstrative Pronouns. 

Mamin “this same one, this very one” and 1 hamdn “that 

very one” arc 4 more emphatic forms of the demonstrative pronoun and are 
of more frequent use in the modern language than in the classical. They are 
simply the demonstratives strengthened by the particle ham y : dar hamdn 
ruz — ham dar an ruz jjj v^T etc., etc. In m.c. the plurals 

Ifix+a. and are also used. These words have other significations illus¬ 

trated below. Examples :— 

(а) Hamdn m) U *—hamdn signifies “ when-then (that same time),” 

“ as soon as” : zy ?)Ay Ojyj. birun dmadan-i khun 

hamdn va murda,n-i barddar-am hamdn bud “ as soon as he was bled my 
brother died.” “no sooner was he bled than—. ” “ This idiom is classical 
as well as m.c.: vide also (c). 

(б) Hamin and hamdn also mean “the same.” Ex,: ^.1 

^ v£a*u! in hamdn ast ki didid “ this is the very same one you saw ” ; 

jl az hamin rah dmadim “ we came by this very road, this is 
the same road we came by.” zy khwahish-i man hamin bud 

“ my desire was the same: this very thing was what 1 too wished” : man 
ham dn-am ^yo (m.c.) “I am that very person, I am he ” : b° 

y.zy md hamisha liamdn-im ki budim (m.c.) “ we are always just as 

we have been, we are always the same.” 

l In m.c. often pronounced hamun ; for (^pf and »jf )\ are the emphatic 
oi^l etc. 

* Or birun amadan-i khun va mnrdan-i barddar-am yak-l bud (m.c.) <i)y^ 
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(o) *S hamin hi amadam u raft (m.c.) “ as soon as I 

came, he went ” [vide (a)]. 

(i d ) hamin yah ddna , “ only this one ” (classical and m.c.). 

(e) ^ aiitf U hamin ja hushta shud, “ lie was killed in this very 

spot”; 1^* erf** hamin fardd (m.c.) “not later than to-morrow the 
English vulgarism “ to-morrow as ever is.” 

(/) y Lrt** cAr! j harahdf-auh banian m suhhmihu-yash 

hamin bud (m.c.) “ such was his conduct and such were his words.” 

§ 36. Compound Demonstrative Pronouns. 

(a) Compounds with the adverb chun ] “ like, manner, etc/ ’, are :— 

(1) chunin (for oy*- = like this) and ham chunin 1 * such 

a one as this ” : also adverb “ in this manner.” 

(2) vjUa. chundn (for of 1 * 3 4 like that ’) and ham- chundn “ such 

a one as that ” ; also adverb “ in that manner ” : n)^ j chunin 

va chundn hardi “ you did so and so” : m j mrat-i hdl 

chunin va chundn bud “ tlie matter was so-and-so ” : 

y f l cii j ^y A ^jy 

here chundn va chumn j is contemptuous, ‘ Oh So-and-so.’ 

Remark. — in chimin* and ch dm -- hundn are rather more 

emphatic forms. 

(b) zjZ h 4 6 bd chunin shahhn-i sub bat na-bdyad hard 

(m.c.) “ one should not converse with such a person” ; chunin ast? 

“is the case so ( is it so ( ” ; here chunin is an adverb/ 

(c) Chunin can be combined with ; as, e>d 

i^jcy <*> zyp pich-i man in chunin chiz-i na-bud hi iwaz bi-diham (m.c.) 
“ I had no such thing with me that I could give in exchange ” ; h 

£*»y iJj in chunin ta yah farsahh raflim (m.c.) wt in this manner we 
travelled a farsahh ” ; here in chumn eid is an adverb. 7 * 

1 Chun also means “ how ?, beeauso and when.” 

5 Tu kauri hai ay ai»c taise ? (Urdu). 

3 Dar taldah-i in chunin ja-i budam f^y 

•* Or ba chunin ashhka « h (without ^ of unity). 

6 Chunin and chundn cjh**. are aarnd-yi kinuyat. 

6 Similarly chunan with an. Ex.: va hawr-i-ki an muryh-ha uvaz mi-kardand 

an chundn gdhri na-ahunida budam p*y ^Uacof yy f <^)f j 

(class.) “ I had never tu-ard birds sing as those did.’ ’ 

7 The ^ 5 * of unity can be added to chundn clha- and ham chundn (but 

rarely if ever to chunin or ham-chunin) : ride page 89, note 2. 

y £>y*> ^jy Lo)Ij ^^1 —*> 31 —aa. 

Chundn-i ki az mddar-i pdrsd 
Bi-zdyad , shavad bar jahdn pddiahdh 

(Shdh-Nama , Jild-i Avval, Ra 9 y zadan-i Kayvus dar kar-i Suddba va Siy^dush). 
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Remark. —In the second example in tawr would be more usual. 

(d) ^ 1 2 3 chundn u chunin kardan (or guftan) “ to pro¬ 

crastinate, evade, have recourse to subterfuge.” 

(e) Chuninhd and chundnhd ‘‘such like things ” are not used. 

(/) ham-chunin is merely a more emphatic form of chunin. 

Ex.: <Wf ham-chunin shajehs-i injd amend (m.c.) “ a person 

exactly like this came here”: ham-chunin kdr bi-kun (m.c.) 

“act like this” ; in the latter example ham-chunin is an adverb: ^ 

iSJ^ )jj y* ham-chunin ki lu zur ddri man ham-ddram (m.c.) “ just 
as you are strong, so am I too strong.” 

(g) Similarly is merely a more emphatic form of Ex.: ham- 

chundn ddam-i rd dnjd didam ij “ ] saw a man there 

just like him ” ; haul-chundn shakhs-i man dar 4 * umr-i khud na-didam (m.c.) 

“ 1 liave never in my life seen a man like 
him ” : fZjZ ' l u*j c man ham-chundn ki bud 'arz lcardam (m.c.) 

“ I related it exactly as it happened (or as was the case).” 

Remark. —It will be noticed that ham-chunin is for near, and 

ham-chundn for remote, things. 

(h) There are three other words that may be considered as demonstrative 

pronouns and deserve notice, viz. hamchu “so (in m.c. pronounced 

hamchi ), such,” and and chandhi* and chan dan “so much.” 

Their use is best illustrated by examples. 

(1) hamchu or hamchun. Ex.: ^ \jjft kdr-rd hamchu 

bdyad hard (m.c.) “ the work must be done like this” : jd d 6 

hamchu ddam-i dilir-ist ki mid-ash nisi (m.c.) “ he is such a brave 
man that there’s none like him ”; jjj 6 hamchu ruz (class.) “ clear as 
daylight.” 

Remark. — ^x^+a hamchin is also occasionally used in m.c The follow¬ 
ing vulgar saying is an illustration of these two words :—^ 

hamchun va hamchin, hamchhi-ash khusha (vulgar) “he does it 
like that and like this, but this is the wav that pleases him.” 


1 For AsuUa. chnnanchi and chundnki , vide under Conjunctions. 

2 ‘Arza ddahtam Id (m.c.) “ I made a petition in writing.” 

3 The is of unity added to ham chundn or chundn ki by the Afghans and 

occasionally by Persians is perhaps incorrect. Ex.: (or 

p&m 1 */* «>•** (Afghans) “I was entangled (or imprisoned) there 

exactly as he was ” : vide Adverbs and Conjunctions. 

* For chand “ a few, etc.” vide § 39 ( g). 

6 Instead of hamchu the words hamchundn (•jUan.+A or hamchunzn 

eould be used here. 

6 In (m.c.) mist would be used instead of hamchu 
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Khusha is vulgar for khush ast cu-*f Instead of ham-chUn 

and hamchin the words chundn and chunin &***- would 

be better. 

(2) Ohanddn ££ so much as that; so many; that amount; all that 

time,” and chandin <£ all this; this long time,’’ etc., are used with or 

without a substantive. Ex.: chandan 1 uMh*. :—ah 

(*)y=u chandan shardb bi-man dad ki na-tavdnistam bi-khuram (m.c.) ££ he gave 
me so much wine that I couldn’t drink it (all)”; chandan misl-i u ndmi- 
danam sf cJa* (m.c.) ££ I don’t know such a lot as he does 9 ; 

chandan dakhf-i 2 bi-zabdn-i Farsi na-ddram ^class.) 

££ I have not a great knowledge of Persian.” 

To chandan the indefinite ^ can be fixed as:— Chandan-r az td l un 

murdand ki - ££ such a number died of plague that—.” 

Chanddn-i az in mdlikhuhjd firu guff 3 * * ki bish tdqat-i guf tan-asli na-mdnd 
cxJIJd &Z <z^hS •y ^ji (Gid., Chap. JIJ , St. 21) 

<£ so much did he rave like this that he ceased from mere exhaustion.” 

1 1 T mr chanddn-i ki kam bdsliad, parisham ham ast - j+c 

..‘ £ the sliorter one’s life the less one's worry.” 

Chandan also means “ fold ” :—^la#o yy ^ 

^ cLola. v^o.|yL*f y j^Uj -c/fjl chandan ki man dar in muqam mazlum shudam 
sad chandan az an ziydda-tar istirdhat hdsil shad (m.c.) <£ in comparison with 
the oppression I underwent there, my ease was a hundredfold (lit. as much as 
I was oppressed there, a hundredfold more than that was ease obtained).” 

(3) Chandin ^yA^ : chandin sal ast ki shumd rd na dida am (m.c.) 

f\ ]) L-£ JL. <c it is so many (i.e. many) years since I have seen 

you ” : bi-chandin jihal (m.c.) ££ for several reasons.” 

Remark. —Note that chandan ^>1*^ and chandin yA^ precede their 
nouns which are in the singular. 

(i) For chanddnchi “ howmuchsoever, notwithstanding ” and 

cha n dan ki && “as oft as, as many as, insomuch, although, as soon as, 

etc., vide Adverbs and Conjunctions. 

(j) For bi-chandin marfaba afzun (Djjit *Ay° (class.) “ how much 

the more,” vide Adverbs and Conjunctions. 


1 With tho is of unity chandan-i ^fAA^. “of any amount, liowover much’*; 
vide (3). 

2 In modern Persian rabt-i would be used instead of dakhlri. 

3 Chanddn-i means “such a quantity” and not “such a long time.” 

firu may be redundant, but 1 think it is meant to emphasize the fact that he raved 

in a low voice like one in delirium. 
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§ 37. Interrogative Pronouns Ism-i Istifham ( )• 

There are four interrogative pronouns or adjectives : kudam ; hi; 

chand “ how many ? ’ *; and chi. 1 They are strongly accented in speak¬ 
ing, and for emphasis immediately precede the verb or come close to it. 

(a) kudam or kudamin 1 3 “ which ? ” ; both forms are used in 

m.c. as well as in the classical language; they are applied to substantives, 
animate or inanimate, singular or plural. Ex.: kudam shakha 

(m.c.) “ which person ? kudam rah (m.c.) ££ which road ?” ; ixJUjib 

j Ij aj bi-farmd^ul bi-binam man bd kudam 

na-mahram-hd dmad u raft ddram ££ be pleased to say—let me see with what 
unwarrantable people have I comings and goings ? ” : - of ^ ^ 

j ^jJU> nami-ddnistam ki dn kudam mulk u kudam nahr ast (m.c.) 
££ I did not know (whilst I was gazing) what country or what river it was.” 

Remark. —It will be noticed that is used both for direct and indirect 
questions. [In the last example the Imperfect is used in a continuous sense, 

4 £ I was not knowing (all the time I was gazing) ” ; ast is dramatic present.] 

(b) ^ hick kudam, 44 none, not one of them,” has the same 

meaning, as kick yak «-£■' ; but hich has means “ nobody (at all).” 

(c) In the modern language yak-i* is generally added, as: o— 

kudam yak-i-st “ which one is it ? ” : kudam yak-i-shdn 

Jchub ast ££ which of them is good ? ” The answer might be 

Remark.—Kudam can also be used instead of the accusative plural 

of AV “ who ? ” : vide Remark to (h). 

(d) For aIAS' jb “ each ” or “ every,” vide § 39 (j) and (k). 

(c) The Afghans wrongly use kudam in the sense of the Hindustan i 
ko,i. Ex. : 4 * ‘some woman told me” : c 5 *V«> fj kudam 

kase-rd didi “have you seen anybody h a/° e^T jj) jt 

(^>1 Ij az roz-i amadan-i man ila imroz kuddme 6 insan rd 
dar in jazira na-dtda budum , ££ from the day of mv arrival till to-day I had 

1 For chiguna as a substitute for vide § H8 (a). 

‘ 2 In tho accusative ij is of course added, as: kudam kar rd kardi 
(m.c.) “ what work have you done ? ” : kudam rd dddi [) fl 4 ^ (class.) “ to which 

one did you give it ? ”— bi-ki dddi tor hi kudam kas {jr& in m.c. The 

ordinary prepositions can of course be used for other cases. 

3 Nd-mahram “unlawful man,” i.e. one not within the degree of relation¬ 

ship (brother, etc.) permitted to enter the “ haram 

* Yak %£> numeral “one” and is of unity. 

6 Kuddml for kudamin is used in class., and modern Persian in 

writing, for kudam. In correct Persian hich insan rd instead of kudam or 

kuddml insan rd lyLil 
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never seen any man in the island”: kudame-ra bi-talab “call 

some one ” (for <-*1^ j J l kas-i rd bi-talab). 

(/) Ki &$ “ who? acc. tj or f / kira “ whom ? ” ; dat. Icird or bi-ki 
\j$ or A&. 1 * Ex.: &S JU mdl-i ki “whose (property)?”: (s*)'j* kira, zad% 
“ whom didst thou strike ? ” : ^a£j or)l/ kira (or bi-ki) dddi “ to whom 
didst thou give it ? ” : ki hard “ who did it ? ” : ki istdda 

ast “ who is standing ? ” : ki budand “ who were they ? ” : 

6 Y &7 m A;?* vayl 3 4 * 6 kard “ who loosed the dog ? ” : ** ki hastand 

<w who are they ? ” ( or kistand —xT); hikmat az ki dmukhti a$* )\ 

^iLL^cf (Gul.) “ from whom didst thou learn wisdom ? ” 

Remark I .—This interrogative pronoun (‘noun’ or ) is called kdf-i 
i stiff mm ( j or kdf-i kuddmiyya ( A^ci^r ok' ). 

When used (interrogatively) to imply a negative it is called kdf-i 
i&tifhdim-i nafi ( J> (£ ). Ex. : — 

as' Aiixj liU. ^|— (Sa‘di). 

The particle ( is also a conjunction : for its various significa¬ 

tions, etc., vide Conjunctions. 

Remark II .—In the accusative, is generally used in the singular only, 
but vide Remark to (h). 

(r/) Before am “ I am ” and all its persons, the » of ki is changed into 

^ for euphony. Ex.: y tu ki-i “who are thou?” but k' ki-i is also 

found : kisl “ who is it, who is he ? ” : ishdn kiyand “ who 

are they ? ’ ’ 

A similar change may take place before hastam I am, I exist” 

and all its persons. Ex.: jxi—jo kisland (or ki hastand) “ who are they ? ” 
In the third person singular is not used. [The contraction 

stands for a/, vide foot-note.] 

(/^) The plural '* cjLS' kiydn is rare in classical Persian, but is still in 


1 Tho remaining cases are of course formed as usual by the simple prepositions. The 
dative and accusative is also written ]) A> , but in this case care must be taken ■ to 

distinguish it from tho dative or accusative of A^ kih “ small ’ ’ or of huh Af poetical for 
kiih “ a hill.” 

$ It will be noticod that A^ i s applicabh*to persons only, and to both singular and 
plural. The plural ki-ha is also used in m c. 

5 Also pronounced vet to rhyme with the Knglish ‘ bell.* 

4 Vulgarly, AaS' kiya is also used : final 8 is vulgar for ast. Kisl appears to 

be the contraction of AT rather than of A$\ 

6 Ordinarily written AT or <X>f ^. 

6 In modern Persian is used as the plural of the old I 3 ersian word ^ kay 

(= Shahinshah), the term applied to the ancient kings of Persia before Islam. 
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colloquial use amongst the Afghans. Ex. : - IspS )\ ^ 

jjdUf j g;Kx> u dar in fikr u khiydl bud ki ishdn az kujd bidin makan 

amadand va kiyanand (class. Persian, and m.c. Afghan) “he was wondering 
whence they came and who they were.” 

In the m.c. of Persia the plural kihd or Iaa*' ki-hdi is of frequent use. 
Ex. : Iaa.^ oo*Wf Ua> ki-hd amadand va chi-hd guftand? (m.c.) “ what 

people came and what things did they say ? ” 

Remark .—The accusative plural \) Up kihd rd zadi “ what people 
did you strike ? ” though correct is by some avoided in talking, as in quick 
speech it might sound like kir “ the penis.” Instead <^.>3 13 aUS Aa. chi 
kasdn rd mdi (m.c.) might be used, or kuddm adamhd-rd —. 

In classical Persian the construction would probably be ^503 1 Af 

A> ashkhds-i ki zadi ki budand ? 

(i) In m.c. the plirase a* ki. bi-kist “who is with whom ? ” signifies 

disorder (amongst people). 

Anja ki raftul sliuma rd navazish kardand 7 Na khaiyr ki bi-kist (m.c.) 
d—.»£> Af aj q jjjy cAitP I j U£ a> kyof “ when you went there did they 

treat you well ? No they were all in a bustle ” 

(j) u sag-i kist “whose dog is he ? ” in "m.c. signifies “ he is 
nobody, of no account.” The idea is that a dog has no respect on its own 
account, but has merely some respect on account of its master, and 

sag kist consequently means ‘he is the dog of no one of any account.’ 
Similarly ^ sag-i ki hasiam? ; vJU* U ma sag-i kistim? 

(k) Aa. chi “what, which? what! how great! in what manner or 
kind? why?, etc.” 

Cld Aa. is used for the singular or plural, generally for inanimate objects. 
Ex.: ** a^. chi kitdb-V st ki mi-khivahi “what book do you 

want? ”, or better, kitdb-i ki mi-kjnpdhi chist?: Aa. 

in chi kitdbhd-st “ what books are these ? ” ~ Aa. 
kitdbhd-i ki mi-khwdsti chi budand? (m.c.) “what books did you want? ” : 

a^. 31 az chi jihat “for what reason?”: Aa. bardyi-chi “for 

what?”: chi nishini a^ (m.c.) “why I wonder are you sitting 

here ? ” : chi nishasta^i ditto. 

1 Note that this first AS' ki is really a conjunction and not the interrogative pronoun. 
For this connecting A^ ^ vide Relative Pronouns. 

* Or kuddm kitdbha-rd ml-khicdsti ? vide (m). 

** r knew wliaf things were in the boxes" - dunistam ki chi chlzhd dar sanduqhd 
hud pjJ ;i5 Aa. A^ (m.c.). Though this sentence is correct, a Persian 

would natu ally in speaking omit the word chlzhd and say ddnistam (ki) dar 

eandvqha chi bud dy* A<*. (AT) pi—( 0 r c hihd less common): an Afghan 

would say kuddm chlzhd pi ^ instead of IaVm*. A^. chi chlzhd. 
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Remark I.—Chi like hi tS often combines with the word following it, 
as, chxst “ what is it ? how ? ” : chisan “ i n w hat manner 1 ” : 

chiguna “ how ? ” 

Remark II .—In m.c. az chi j! sometimes means “ for what reason ? ” 
It usually means “of what substance or material? ” 

(l) The dative l chira “for what?” is only used as an interro¬ 
gative, ‘ 1 2 * 4 * why ? wherefore?” or as a causal conjunction (&? \y± chira-ki) 
“ because that.” 

The dative formed by the preposition can however be used. Ex. : 

Aanj bi-chi jihat “ for what reason ? 99 

Remark .—In m.c., chird is commonly used in the sense of “ certainly, 

of.course” (i.e. why not ?). 

(m) An accusative with ra after chi is rarely used: its place is taken by 

kudam , as: Sa-JL.^U ub jj jk Jchud-at bigu kudam kar ra 1 

bi-anjam rasdnida-i (m.c.) “ tell me yourself what work you have com¬ 
pleted,” or chi kar ra bi-anjam rasdnida-i fctxdU) a> )y jk ^ (rare). 

Chi kitdb mi-khivahi (m.c.) “ which book do you want ? ” 

also “what sort of book do you want ? ”, but \j v Uf ftji' kudam 

kitdb ra % mi-Jchwahi? “ which book do you want ? ” 

Remark.—chi kar karda-i could also be used, but might also be 
taken to mean “what fault have you committed ? ” 

(n) In m.c., is generally followed by chiz “ thing ’ ^k kar 

“ work”, or sjy*. harj “ word, matter.” Ex.: 5 f u chi chiz ast 

“ what is lie then ?” (i.e. “ nothing”); piyfr chi chiz-im “ what are we ?” 
(i.e. hicli-im “ we are nothing”). 

(o) The following are common colloquialisms: bi-man chi “ what 

business 4 is it of mine ? what have I to do with it ? ” : ^ ^ etc. : ^ju 
ya'ni chi “what do you mean?”, also “is it possible?”: Aa. 

chi chdra “ what remedy?” ; oh* chi jdn ddrad “what is he able 
to do ? what can he do ? 6 (nothing) ’ ’ ; exIU. a* chi hdlat mi-kashad 

“what a state he is suffering,” i.e. how miserable is he 6 !: Aa. *S c^hS 
guft lei chi “ he said what? ”: a.*. u chi sag-% 

1 The ra necessary aflor kudam 

2 Plural acc. JcudEm kitabha r a \) 

0 Vulgarly ^ 5 ^ chi : chi chi “ what ? ’* or “ what thing ? ’’ is a common 

vulgarism. 

4 jjJ oT j I \y° mara az an chi hi parvana khwiahtan 

hi-kushad ? —(Sa'di, verse) “ what care I that the moth kills itself ? “ 

6 Also u chi jism u jan darad ? oW 3 

• Also c hi baray-ash mi-gu&arad 
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ast hi sar-i bala-yam 1 bi-nishinad 44 who is he then (lit. what a dog is 
he ?) to sit (at table, etc.) above me ? 5 5 

(p) ^ What? Ex.: jyj* b ^ shash nan ra har ruz chi 

mi-kuni “what do you do with the six loaves every day? ” : 
mi-hhwahi chi-kuni (vulgarism) “what do you want to do’ 5 ?: ^ 

yl* cd*d pA iS ojU chi mi-danam shdyad hi u ham najat yabad “ what do I 
know but that he too may escape ? ’ 5 : aA Aa. nami danam asp- 

am chi shud z (m.c.) “I don’t know what became of my horse” : lj 
yS' Aft. fj iJjiiS jSj siyah ra bi-tu bakhshidam ; kanizak ra chi kunam — 

(Sa £ di) “ the negro is yours—but what can I do with the girl? ” 

Remark .—It will be noticed that is used in indirect as well as in 
direct questions. 

(i q) “ How! ’’ “ what! ” Ex. : &y ys Aft. chi-qadr 8 hawlndk bud 

* 4 how fearful, terrifying it was ! ” : a^. ^ man chi kambakMam “ how 

unfortunate am I! chi manzil-i Jchub “ what a fine mansion !” 

( r ) “How? In what manner ? why? ” : a^ y 

zan guft bar man chi 4 dshiq shuda-i 44 the woman said, 4 Why have you fallen 
in love with me?”’: yy*- Aft. dar in chi harf ? 4 4 there is no doubt about 
it ” : — 5 ^ \j Iskandar-i Rumi ra 

gujiand ki diyar-i mashriq u maghrib bi-chi girifti ki —(Sa'di) 44 Alexander the 
Great was asked how he had conquered the East and West, because—” (lit. 
44 they asked, 4 In what manner didst thou conquer 5 —?)” : a $y 

tuki bi-inmihnat girifiar-i shukr bi-chi gu^i? —(Sa 4 dl) 44 for 
what (or how) can you return thanks since you are entangled in this afflic¬ 
tion ? 55 : a^. a1 )| Subhana’lldh! Chi Khuda- 

wand-i 4 alim u sahib"-’ shrshan ast! 44 Praise be to God! What a wise and 

mighty God is he! 5 5 :—^ ^ kasi guft-ash chi nishini ki fulan 

—(Sa‘di) 44 some one said to him, 4 Why do you remain seated here because— 

(s) ±s&y a^- chi budi 6 (classical) 44 would to God!” : (A> or) ^zy Aft. 

1*^1 6 chi budi agar (or ki) hakim injd mi-amdd 44 would to God the 
Governor had come here (or were to come here) ! ” 

This idiom is still in use amongst the Afghans. 


1 For bala-yi sar-am fj '* 0 j better balatar az man er* jt y Sib. 

2 But naml-danam chish shud (vulg.) 4< 1 don’tknow what (sickness) 

has come to it. ” 

3 Also qadar yb* “ quantity ** ; etc. 

* iSjfi (without hamza) “ a ball.” 

& But iSf** (^J^° ^ *x£lj Aft. chi bashad agar bdr-i dlgar mutarannim shavl 

“ how nice it would be if you were to sing again ! ” ; chi bashad or chi mishud •* what 
would it matter if —.” 

6 Chi budi injd biryd yad txcxj| A^- (class.) 44 would that he would come * ’; 

in m.c. chi khub bud dy or chi khush bud Z>y u&y* Aft- i s used instead of chi budi 

A*.. 
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da. is*j* jt J>\ agar dar mufdvaza-yi u shab-i 

tfahhir kardi chi shudi? —(Sa‘dl) “ had he delayed but one night in his inter¬ 
course with her, what then ? ’ ’ 

(l) The plural of da. is ^ chi-ha,: it is rare in classical Persian. In 
modem Persian the plural is also written U Aa.. Ex. : 1 * chi-ha 

miguyand “what do they say, or what are they saying?”: d> U da* 
Ija. ? chiha lei na-kard va, chiha hi na-guft (m.c.) “there was 
nothing he didn’t do or say.” 

(u) Chi-chi - da. signifies “what does it matter one wav or the 

other”; also “ whether—whether—Ex. y. chi 

bar tahht murdan chi bar ru-yi hhah “ what matters it to die on a throne or on 
the bare ground ?; it is the same thing to die on a throne as on the bare 
ground”: da. jx*\ da* chi annr chi faqir (m.c.) “whether gentle or 

simple ” — chi shah chi gadd (m.c.); d^ y da- chi dur 1 chi sadaj “ whether 

a pearl or an oyster shell ” : da. $ da. chi sharif u chi wazi* “ as well 

high as low.” 

Remark.—klnpdh repeated could be substituted for da." in these 
examples. 

This chi is called clii-i (not chi-yi) m,usdvdt(^> da.) “the ~ of com¬ 
parison or equality.” 

(v) It was stated above, in ( k ), that da. is generally used for inanimate 
things. It is however also occasionally used for animate beings, as: 

0 -x> da. iS Shah pursid hi in chi ddamhd nn-bashand “ (m.c.) the 
Shah asked £ wlio are these men?’”; (instead of — in dddm-hd kistand ? 
txix—l^T ^pi) In the former case, however, da. has rather the sense 
of “ what sort of whereas ^ merely asks ‘ who are they? ’ ^ 

in mard chi has asl (m.c.) ? “ what sort of man is this ? ” [in ward chi kdra 

ast da. ±yc (m.c.) “what sort of man is this, or what is his 

profession ? ” tu chi kdra-i da* y (m.c.) “ what is your work ? ”, also bi-tu 
chi ? da. yb ] : ept ^ 3 y da. chi kas-i tu ki dar haqq-i 

man in ihsdn jarmudi (class.) “who art thou who hast acted so kindly to¬ 
wards me ? ’ ’ 

(w) Chand***. “how many ” is applicable to things animate or inani¬ 
mate, with or without a substantive. The substantive, if used, must be 
in the singular. 

1 Note that the final letter is doubled du.rr je> and must therefore in prose 
be pronounced with a stress on it. Here by poetical license the word is dur. 

- The distinction that exists between and ^ (vide “ Hindustani Stepping- 

Stones ”) in Urdu does not exist in Persian between and da.. 

8 In m.c. this chi kas-i tu y s j^ da. wou id be too familiar an address to be followed 
by ihsdn jarmudi iS^y°j* 
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Chand is also an interrogative signifying “how much ? how many ? 
how long? to what length? etc.” Ex.: ax&il j| nami- 

danad hi chand az shah guzashta “ he knows not how much of the night has 
passed (i.e. how near morning it is)” —(Sa'di). 

9 ^ 

Pd-yi mislcin piyada chand ravad 

K-az tahammul sutuh shud bukhti —(Sa‘di) 

“How far can the weary foot-man go 
For the camel lias no more endurance left in it ? ” 
s \y Turd mushdhara chand ast? Guft “ hich .”— 

(Sa'di) “how much is your pay?” He said “nothing”: 
bi-chand girifti / (m.c.) “ how much did you pay for (this) v ”; jb chand bar 
k ‘ how often ? ” : 13 td-chand ' ‘ for how long ? ’ ’ 

Like chi ia., chand is occasionally used in exclamation. 

Remark /.—In composition: chand-sola , adj., signifies “of few 

years ” or “ of how many years l ” according to the intonation of the voice. 

Remark If.—Chand is only used of things that can be counted. 

For quantity that can be measured and are used. 

In m.c., chand tdab 13 means, “ how many parterres of ground each 
measuring five by five will this stream water in twelve hours?” A 
plot of the size mentioned is called by villagers 

(tv) Grammarians distinguish the particle (Jy^) chi by various names :— 

(1) Chi as a simple interrogative, as chi-mi-Jchwdhi ? , is 

called chim-i istifhdm ( ). 

(2) Chim-i istifhdm-i nafi ( ) implies negative interroga¬ 
tion, as : an kas chi mi ddnad “ what does he know ? nothing 9f : 

vide also (6). 

(3) Chim-i nahi ( ^ ) implies prohibition, as: in sadd chi mi-kuni 

|s>^ ^ (m.c.) “ why do you make such a noise ? = don’t do it.” 

(4) Chim-i mubalag&a ( ) the of amplification precedes an 

adjective and intensifies it, as : 1^3 chi ziba mi-hhwanad (m.c.) “ how 

nicely he reads.’ 5 

(5) Chim-i ta c zim ( ^-^*3 ^ ) the ^ of honouring precedes a noun, as 

in chi mard-i si “ what a man (brave) he is! ” 

(6) Chim-i tahqir (j* ) ,e the of disdain” implies negative 

interrogation combined with contempt, as: o^*l Jbli in chi qdbil ast 

(m.c.) “ how can he do this; how is he fit for this business ? ’’ This chi 

is practically identical with chim-i istifhdm-i nafi (2) q.v. 

(7) Chim-i tahayyur ( f**- ) “ the expressing astonishment,” as: 

chimi-guyi 2 . (m.c.) “ what is this you’re saying! what do you mean! ” 

1 A strong breed of camel with two humps. * 

Q Also in m.c. dar chand girifta or elliptically chand girifti 

7 
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( 8 ) Chlm-i tahassur () “ the **■ of regret 1 2 3 4 5 ’ as in darighd ay 

Falak ba man chi kardi «*<* b \J±i “ Alas! 0 wheel of the sky, 

how has thou dealt with me!” 

(9) For chim-i musavat 1 vide 5 (u). 

(10) For chim-i tasgMrpi*- or “the of diminutiveness”, vide 
Diminutives. 

§ 38. Substitutes for Interrogative Pronouns. 

Connected with «fc^, are the interrogatives chiguna “ how? in what 

state?”, from chi and <*j/ ] guna “ colour, manner” ; and apparently 
derived from and the demonstrative pronoun c/f- 

(а) Chiguna. \ chiguna adam-i 9 st (classical and m.c.) (or 

c:—*©yf ) “ what sort of a man is he ? ” 

For the m.c. phrase ^ in mard chi-kdra ast ? vide example 

at end of (?;) § 37. 

Remark .—In the above example, chiguna qualifies the noun ddam 

In the phrase chiguna-i“ how are you ? ", chiguna is an adverb . 8 

( б ) Chun * Ex.: Uy y tu bi-ma cliun-i “ away from us, how do you 

find yourself ? 55 (lit. “ how art thou ? what art thou 1 ”): y 

j&o 6 LS ^=^ j darmsh-i za l if hdl rd dar tangi u khushki-yi 

sal ma-purs ki chun-i ? magar —(Sa‘dl) “don’t enquire from the poor dar vis k 
during a famine year how he is, unless—.” 

9 

§ 39. Indefinite Pronouns ( ^ 4^0 ^,1 ). fJ 

(a) There are very few indefinite pronouns properly so called. The defect 
is supplied by the ^ of unity or by substitutes, as will be seen from the 
following list of examples :— 

1 Guna also gun \ be careful to pronounce the j long and the final # like 

e, chigfme chand-guna ‘‘of different kinds, various’’; also 

gund-gun “of different colours or sorts.” 

2 Chiguna here equals chi t.awr or ^ chiqism. Note that the <j? 

is that of * unity 9 (and is not that of adami ** man as in chigwui zan-% ’st 

*J>~*±*j “ what sort of a woman is she ? 

3 Note the difference of meaning of in the following two sentences; Man li¬ 

ra dar Basra didam; hdji chiguna bdshad; 

— (Sa‘di) “ I saw him in Basra; how can ho then be a pilgrim from Mecca? ‘ ’ : chiguna 
hdji ast “ what sort of a pilgrim is he ? ” * Guftam ash chiguna-i dar hi hdlat ? * 

■ -(Sa'di) “ I asked him how he was feeling.” 

4 Chun is also in some districts vulgarly used for kun ‘ ‘ the anus. ’ * 

5 Another reading is khushksdli which is certainly a commoner word. 

» 6 Chunin chundn fidan etc;., chand chandan and ujhxia., 

are called kindydt 
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( 1 ) “Other, another,” digar precedes or follows its noun, as: digar 
ruz jjj or ritz-i digar “the next day” also “another day”; 

digar rah 8tj or rdh-i digar t>\) “ another road ” ; digar bar jb or 
bar-i digar j&j jb “another time; a second time, again” ; digar-gun j&z 
“in another state, altered”; & namazri digar (Afghan idiom) “ the 
afternoon prayer ”; digaran or digar-hd “others, other people ” ; 

digar has 1 ^ (class.), or kas-i , digar j&z (class.), or better with 

the ^ 5 * of unity kas-i digar “ another person, some one else ” ; % 

“ another person, another” ; digar ‘ azvhd “ the other (remaining) 

limbs*”; digar baradaran-ash “his other brothers’’ (Gul., 

Book I, St. 3). 

The expression <^>h© d oi; yak-i raft digar-i mdnd “ one went, the 
other remained ” is classical as well as m.c . 3 

Yak digar and ham digar are reciprocal pronouns ‘each 

other,’ ‘ one another.’ 

Remark I .—In classical and m.c., digar d is frequently used as 
an adverb signifying 4 4 otherwise, again, any more, why then,” etc., as:— 
^ ) va digar kas ndm va nishdn-ash na-shinavad (Gul., 

Book 3, St. of the Boxer, No. GS) “and no one ever hears of him again” ; 
here digar is an adverb “ again,” and does not qualify kas : digar pdytn- 
lar j&> Ij (m e.) “ further down.” 

Remark II. —In compounds and in poetry jiz digar^ as: J>* d)gar-gun 

“ changed, altered, otherwise.” 

Bazarcha-yi qasab-jarushdn dtgar ast * cWyjl* “no 

store of Cairene cloth or silk have we.” 

(0. K. Rub. 58 Whin .); lit. “ the mart of the muslin-sellers is 
another place.” 

Remark Ill. —For the ^ of unity with digar j&j*, vide § 41 (p). 


• For “ the one—the other ”, vide yak-i (c) (I). 

* ^i yak-i digar “ one other, another *’ ; note position of ^ of unity in these 

two words ; also in^j&o chiz-idigar : *means “another person,’ 5 so 

chiz-i digar-i should moan “ the thing of some one else **; in m.c. however it often incor¬ 
rectly means “another thing.” These expressions are exceptions to rule. Instead of 
chiz-i digar z ^> yak chiz-i digar could be used; vide also Remark 

to ( b ). 

•«j JU> a&f j ^ ^ yo 

( (J+c j cf . Here could have been used. 

4 Bazarcha jljb dimin. Qasab fine linen of Egypt (word not used in 

modern Persian). 
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(2) ghayr is properly a substantive (pi. aghydr ‘ ‘ strangers ’ 5 ). Ex.: 
JU mal-i ghayr 1 “some one else’s property” : cui? shakhs-i 

ghayr-i guff 2 “a stranger, some one else said this.” 

To the question “ are you a relation of theirs ? ” the answer might be 
^ man ghayr a hastam (m.e.), “I am an outsider.’ ’ 

Dar umur-i zdti va kdrha-yi gh ayr bd man Icunkash namudi - ^ jz 

(Jl&S (Tr. H. B. Chap. V) “he used to consult me on his 

own affairs and those of the community ” : ghayr-i tk another person, a 
stranger. ’ ’ 

Remark. — Ghayr jxh is prefixed to substantives and adjectives, and Arabic 
participles, with the privative sense “ ?m-, tm-,” etc., to form adjectives. 
Ex. : gh ayr-i dbdd abf “ uncultivated ” or “ uninhabited ” ; ghayr-i insdj 

olaif“ unjust” (but if the compound is a substantive the izdfat is 
omitted, as ghayr insdfi (class.) “injustice”); &JyYxx>jXp ghayr-i 

manqula, “ immovable (property) ” ; ghayr-i mankuha “unmarried, 

i.e, illegitimate (wife)”; ghayr-i ndfiz “inoperative, of no effect”; 

t^vy 0 gh ayr-i mawrusi “ not inherited ” (also ghayr-i mawrns 
mod. Per.).' : 

Va- ghayr a tyxhy P. (for wa-ghayr"-hu Ar.), and va. gh ayr-i 

/ 

zdlik (for Ar. jxci ), and ghayr-i an e/f = “ et cetera” ; but ghayr az u 
y j] y.c = ‘ ‘ witli the exception of him. ’ 9 

The izdfat in modern Persian after ghayr yh in compounds is 

perhaps a corruption of the final vowel of the Ar. noun, thus 
ghayr u khalif Ar., and ghayr-i khdlis, Mod. Pers., “ impure.” 

(b) ‘‘ One another ’ ’ :— 

yakdtgar (one word) classical compound of yak “one” 
(numeral) and digar j&z “another.” Ex.: ptjl*** ij yakdtgar rd 

dust mi-ddrim “we are fond of each other”: raftim 

bi-kJidma-yi yakdtgar “ we went to each other’s houses.” 

Yakdtgar is used in colloquial only by educated people: ham-digar 

is used only by the vulgar. 

Remark J .—This reciprocal pronoun must not be confounded with 
^ yaki-digar “another individual,” vide footnote 2, page 99. 

I (Jj&i J'O mal-i digar-l “ the property of some one else.’ ’ 

a Tlie expression ghayr shafejis, though correct, is not used in modern 

Persian ; shakhs i ghayr-i is used instead. 

S In modern Persian the izafal is used after ghayr Jp in compound 

adjectives. 

In old classical Persian, however, the Izdfat s£**b*l appears to have been omitted 
"hn.ur It is omitted in India and Afghanistan. 
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Remark II. —Note that in the second example is used collectively. 
It would also be correct, but less usual, to use the plural 

( 2 ) ham digar (m.c.): bd ham-digar nishasta and *-i b 

(m.c.) “ they are seated together”: ^ ptt> jt az ‘aqab-i ham-digar 

mi-amadand (Shah’s Diary) '‘ they (the ships) followed one behind the other .’ 1 * 3 

(c) “ One “ some one ” . “ any one” and “ a person.” 

(1) t 5 ^r! yak- 1 (the numeral yak “one” with the of unity). Ex.: 

—) l) ^ yja* sukhun bar in muqarrar 

shud ki yak-i rd bi-lajassus-i tshdu bar gumdshtand ] va —(Sa‘dl) “it was 
decided to appoint some one to spy on them ’ ’ : ^.JU y yak-i az muluk 
(Sa‘dl) “ one of the kings ’ ’ : <i) ^ JZj yak-i dar zad (m.c.) “ some one knocked 
at the door.” 

The following are colloquialisms an yak-i *e/f (m.c.) “that one,” 
and in yak-i (m.c.) “ this one . 11 Ex.: csf pusht-i 

an yak-i dar qd y im shudam (m.c ) I hid behind that there door.” 

“The one—the other” is yak-i — digar-i or in yak-i ^ ^ — 

an digar-i eff. In classical Persian digar jZ-j* “ the other” also occurs 

for digar-i Vide foot note 2 . 

Remark. — Yak-i is also a numeral : thus, to the* question, “what is 
your average ( ’ ’, the answer might be t>d y yak-i dar dah ■ 4 ‘ one in ten 
(cartridges, etc.).” 

Note the following idioms :—^ a+a hama ba-ham yak-i budand 
“they were all of one mind, unanimous {-yak-dil budand 
man-yak-i-am ^ “ 1 am one, alone,” but yak-i man-cim az in miydn 

y (Sa'di) “ I am the one who—.” 

For yak-i 0 X>, adv., “ in the first place,” ride Adverbs. Yakt ^ is 
also a subs, (note accent) “unity, oneness, concord.” 

For yak cJo, the numeral, as a substitute for the indefinite article, 
vide § 41 (a) ; vide also under Numerals. Man yaka u tanhd ^ j (m.c. 

only) “ I alone.” 

(2) ahadi (the Arabic numeral “one” with the Persian ^ of 
unity), though practically tlio same as yak-i u^. . is only used in m.c. with the 
verb in the negative, vide “ No one ” (d) ( 6 ). 

1 Note the Preterite tense is used to signify that not only was the decision arrive* 1 
at, but that it was carried out. 

‘ z Hakim-l guft khilaf-i in ‘ajab budi ki an yak-i bisyar-khwar bud taqat-i bi-nava f -l 
na-dasht halcik 8hud va an digar khwishtan-dar bud —’ ’ oif 

icyki+i ^ ^ oJlb j\y^ ^ 

by* yb {Sa‘di) “ a philosopher replied, ‘the contrary would have been strange because 
the former was a great eater and could not stand the fasting, so ho died ; but the second 
(or latter) was accustomed to abstinence/ * ’ 

3 Or yak~ bar dah 
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Remark. —The broken plural of ahad is ahdd “ units, indivi¬ 
duals.” Ex. : A* is+j Ijj ^ f oi? 

guft bar pisardn-i ahad-i raHyyat chanddn jafa u tawbilch, ravd nann-ddri hi 
pisar-i mard (Sa'di) “ be said you do not treat the sons of any one of my 
subjects with the severity you use to my son ” : 

ahad-i az ahad, rd na-didam ki chunm kdr-i bi-kunad (m.c.) " T never 
saw any one else do such a (disgraceful) thing as you have done.” 

( 3 ) or kas or kas id Ex. : kas-i guff ki — 4 ‘some 

body said that—Sa'di says :— 

\\ <X«£ '-r'*— 

Rasti mujib-i raza-yi Khudd-sf 
Kas na-didam ki gum shud az rah-i rast 
" Rectitude (or truth) is the means of pleasing God. 

Never have I seen an upright man forsaken.” 

;•> 3?; lsW lt 

" Gar bi-ja-yi nan-ash andar sufra budi dftdb 

Td qiydmal ruz-i rushan kas na-didi dar jahan —(Sa'di). 

oT viUicC gyfi bi-ktimdd-i an ki ddnad ki hi-kas 8 
na-guyarn (Sa'di) " he replied because he relies on what lie knows, viz. that 
1 won’t repeat things to any one ” : vide also example in Remark to (a) (1) : 

t_r°h ;j jijf j ki svichan juz 

bi-hukm-i zarurui na-gufti va mujib-i dzdr-i kas bi-zabdn-ash na rafti (Sa'di) 

“—who never spoke unless it was necessary, nor unbridled his tongue to 
hurt anyone’s feelings” ; (in m.c. kas-i instead of kas ): jjj <uitf , 

^ )f —va hukamdd gufta and chahdr kas az chahdr kas 
bi-jan bi-ranjand 4 “ four people live in dread of four other people ” : y |)La? 

*f qazd-rd az Icasdn-i u yah-i hdzir bud " by chance one of his 
followers (people of the house) was present.” 

Remark.—Kas is also used in the sense of "noble” (i.e. a 'some¬ 

body’) as opposed to na-kas " ignoble, mean” ; thus Sa'di saj^s:— 

1 In m.c. kas-i “somo one,” l>ut in kas “this person." Caro must, 

betaken to pronounce this word kas and not has (whenco the Arabic kuss). 

Kas is properly a substantive, “a porson, a body"; chunin kasan 

“ such persons." 

2 In m.c. and in prose kas-i ra f j would be used for kas in the example. 

8 an kas “that person." Ex.: ^ ^ dast- 

aah bi-girift td bi-manzil-i an kas dar dvard “he took him by the hand and led him to 
that person’s house." 

* Bi-rani “in affliction" and *>i| “ aro," or else bi-ranjand the 3rd 

person pi. of the Aorist of ranjidan : both correct. 
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Shamshir-i nik az dhan-i bad chun kunad kas-i ? 

Nd-kas bi-tarbiyat na-shavad , ay hakim , &as—(Sa‘dl). 

“ How can a man make a good sword from bad iron? 

An ignoble man becomes not oh philosopher, noble by education.” 

Imruzha u ham kas shuda ast y ^3^1 (m.c.) “ he has 

become a big person, a somebody, these days.” 

Bar khud dar-i kdm a arzu dar-bastam, 

• — 

V’az minnat-i har nd-kas u kas vd rastam. 

“ 1 close the door of hope in my own face, 

Nor sue for favours from good men, or base.’ 1 

(O. K ., 315, Whin.) 

Kas u nd-kas U^ [j } “ high and low. all.” 

Bi-kas signifies “ friendless, destitute, an orphan.” 

Kam-tar kas-i “ scarcely a person.” 

These significations of kas ^. nd-kas and bi-kas are m.e. 

as well as classical. 

(4) “One”: 1 adarn , ^*>*1 ddami , i| insdn “man”; 

shakhs' L “a person.” Ex. : adam hayrat mikunad ki —“one 

(lit. a man) wonders that—” ; insdn could be substituted in such sentences: 

c:—« \j ^cjj bu-yi gut shakhs rd mast mi-kunad “ the scent 

of the roses intoxicates one”: shakhs na-bdyad in hama subuk bdshad, 

Jo-, (m.c.) “ a. person, (a man) ought not to be so 

impatient.” 

Remark /.— shakhs-i vdhid, or jZ; jard-i bashar , signifies 
“a single individual,” and shakhs-i “a person, some one.” Ex.: 

o&so jib b j shalchs-i vahid ba dah najar nami-tavanad 

bi-jangad “a single individual cannot fight with ten men”:— 

“ some one came (to me)—” ; but^^iw, shakhsi adj : (note accent) means 
personal.” 


1 Adam and insdn both mean “man” as opposed to “ beast,” but the 

latter is also used in the sense of, ‘ possessing politeness, good manners; not a savage. 

The following classical sentence, Mh-tarsam mabdda bi-dast-i ddam-i jangali bi-yuftam 
va in ham-chundn ast ki bi-pan j a-yi shir giriftdr shudan foU<o ^>jXxo 

dasvJUJ dS t y (class.), would in modern Persian be 

rendered— Va in chundn ast ki guyd insdn bi-panja-yi shir giriftdr shavad 
Sym fiSjt jxZ <XaaAJ &) b^£ 


a 

3 


The plural of shakhs is Un*wf. 

In m.c. or gt? gij or gich would be more used in this sense. 
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Remark II .— The indefinite pronoun “one” in English, or “a man, 
may often be rendered in Persian by y* har-ki “ whoever ’ 9 :— j&yp 

har-ki nazdik-tar ast parlshdn-tar ast kt the nearer one is, the 
more one is in anxiety,” lit. whoever is nearer is in great anxiety, vide § 45 
(v ); u j*> harki dar zindagi 

nan-ash na-khurand chun hi-mirad ndm-ash na-barand —(Sa'di) “ when a 
man’s bread is not eaten 1 * 3 4 in his lifetime, his name is not mentioned after 
death.” The following is often quoted by dervishes and Sufis : — 

tXlJfctXvc v^La***! pj- ^ 

( 6 ) The indefinite pronoun “one” can only be expressed by putting the 
verb, Aorist or Past Habitual, into the second person singular, as, gift 
“you would say” : is**) j>\ 

izdihdm-i zan u mard cliundn-ki agar sar-i suzan-i-anddfchti bi-zamin na-rasidi 
(H. B. Chap. XI) “ such a. crowd of men and women that were one to 
throw (or had you thrown) a needle’s point amongst them it wouldn’t have 
reached the ground.” 

(d) “No one, none, nobody, nothing, 2, no, some.” 

(1) hlch has, or has, with the verb in the* negative. Ex. : 

Sa'di says: oliiilt ^ gt* Inch kas bi-man iltifdt na-kard td~- “ no 

one paid any attention to me—(m.c.): J^jJI UUm )! ^ 

Inch ki az shumd-hd Idfq-i in kdr nistid (m.c.) “ none of you an iit for this 
business”; UUA ^xa filch yak az situmd-hd 

Idyiq i marhamat-hd-yi man nistid* (m.c.) “none of you is deserving of my 
kindness”; f; fy^U> ^xa filch yak mdjard rd qalam-hand 

kardan na-tawanistarn 6 (Afghani “I was unable to commit to writing any 
one of the adventures ” : ^ J chashm-i mur a 

pa-yi mar u nan-i mulla kas na-did (modern saw) “ none has ever seen ant’s 
eye, snake’s foot, or Mulla’s bread.” 

cJi& ^xa hick 7ia-gujt “ he said nothing ” : Inch kas naydmad ^xa 

“ no one came” : vide also (/) (2) and § lit) (m). 


1 Note this method of forming the passive. 

a ‘Nothing ’ is in English a noun. 

3 Or hicli yah 

4 Grammatically, of course, this should bo nwt ; this 2nd person plural is, an 

example of the slovenly thought so noticeable in modern Persian. 

3 In m.c. this sentence would bo Inch yalc az m a jar aha ru nami-ta varan taw qayl 
bi-kunam pL~jlj£x+j jj j| cJo ^xA, 

3 Mullas ‘ bleed ' people and are not bled. In m.c., mulla-zada Ibtj is almost tbe 
equivalent of ‘ stingy / etc. 
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Remark.—Hlch which is used adjectively and substantively, is 

applicable to substantives, animate or inanimate. As an adjective, it pre¬ 
cedes its substantive . 1 

(2) “Some, any.” In composition* g** without a negative -erne- 
times implies “ some,” and with a negative “ none,” etc. 

Example:— 

Oar Faridun shavad bi-ni‘mal a mdf 
Bi-hunar-ra hi-hlch has ma-shumdr —(Sa‘dl). 

“'Even should he become a Faridun in wealth and possessions. 

Do not consider the ignorant (mean) person anybody.” 

tu-yi sanduq Inch chlz hast “is there anything 
in the box?”; bfvb' g** Inch ddam-l Injd dmad “did any man 

come here?”: £** hlch mard-l naydmad “no man came”: 

c:— a ^ hlch kas dnjd hast “ is tiiere any one there ? ■ ” ; cJj ^ 

&\j \yo hlch vaqt mard yad - ml-kum “do you ever remember me ; 

Uxif a 1 ? jsiA Inch gdh dnjd rafta-l (class.) “ have you ever gone there t ” ; 

pUajf f; Ji hi-hlch vajh mi-tavanl In lcdr-rd an jam 

hidihl (m.c.) “can you by any means complete this work? ” 

(3) In answer to a question, Inch ***** and its compounds signify a 

negative . Ex.: Q. ^ chi ml-kunl “ what are you doing ? ” A. hlch 

“ nothing.” To the question, “ who is there ? ” the answer might 

be ‘ ‘ no one.” 

Similarly In hama Inch ast *r** A4fM, signifies * k this is all nothing ” ; 
hlch chlz nlst (chlz-l or) “it is nothing ” :— 

)\ & J j L 5 /0 0«-M9| ^w' 1 

In hama Inch ast chun ml-bugzarad 
Bakht it takht u amr u nahy u glr u ddr. 

“ This is all naught, since it passes away, (viz.; fortune and sovereignty, 
ordering and counter-ordering, ompire and dominion.”—(Sa‘di.) 

1 Hlch vaqt g** “ ever ’ ’ ; hlch vaqt-na “ never.’* Ex. : ghulam 

hlch waqt darya na-dldd hud bp ^xA (Sa‘di) “ the slave had never 

seen (or experienced)!the sea.’* 

" 2 The m.c. phrase hlch kas-l nisi o«*.xi or hlch mard nlst <ij /c gt* 

(not mard-l iSty 0 ), signifies “ he is of no account, a poor creature * ’ ; the latter sometimes 
also signifies hlch mardl na-darad (politely translated “he has no 

manhood ’ ’). 
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Oa«| J &S jd CU*a| Aayfc j Lo^ 

Dunya didi va liar chi didi Inch ast 

V’dn 1 ntz lei gufti va shunidi Inch ast. 

“ You see tlie world, but all you see is naught. 

And all you say, and all you hear is naught/’ 

((). KRub. 50, Whin.) 

“ He is less than nothing ” az Inch chiz kamiar ast 2 * y*/ 

(m.c.), or v az Inch Inch-tar ast ow y y. 

Remark .—It must, however, be borne in mind that Inch properly 
means “ anything/’ and Inch-na ^ “ nothing ” : thus, “ eating nofchingis 
better than eating bad food ” would be rendered by Inch na-khwurdan bihtar 
az ita‘am -1 bad kh wurdan ast xj jf yy ; while Inch 

kliurak Jchurdan (Indian) would mean, if it meant anything 

at all, 4 ‘eating anything (or something) is better than—/’ 

(4) “At all, ever ? ” In interrogative phrases implies “ever, at 
all; in the least/’ Example :— 

A-'f y© jvtj fctXju y c*5u» 4 y£> ,s A^ l y' 

Ay ki hargiz jardmush-at na-kunam 
Hich-at az banda ydd mi-dyad ? —(Sa'di). 

“Oil Thou whom I never forget, 

Dost thou at all remember thy servant ? ”—(Sa'di). 

Inch tar mi-zani (m.c.) “ do you play the guitar at all ? ” : 
4 &■> b*l *}**t'° gt A Inch mi-shavad u-rd bi-binim (m.c.) “ would it be (or is 

it) at all possible for us to see him ? ” 

Remark .— ? kick u puch signifies “ contemptible, anything silly or 
futile.” 

(">) Hich (like har y) can be joined with kuddm as, Inch kudam 

“either (of two); anyone (of three or more)/’ With the nega¬ 
tive, it signifies '‘neither” and “ none.” 

Remark. — Hich and har y [vide (v)J are called oy or fy+c oy*. 

Ism-i mubham ( y*! ) is Indefinite Pronoun. 

( 6 ) 1 ‘ No one ” (m.c.) Ai— ahad-i—na (m.c.), (i.e. ahad-i with the verb 
in the negative): vide (c) ( 2 ). Example :—Jy! ahval-i ahacLi 

barham na-khurd. —(Shah’s Diary) “no one was upset (sea-sick).” 

1 For Va an e/f y 

2 Also u juz-i hava ast jt (in.<*.). 

* Poetical for faramush-at *z*Z**°\j* 

+ Could also be written (rare). 
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(7) Ghiz j** or chiz-i is)**- followed by a negative verb signifies 
“ nothing/’ vide (p). 

(e) “ So-and-So, such and such, Snooks, what’s his name fulan (in 

Persian also jaldn) is a designation of an undefined person or thing, present or 
absent; as an adjective it precedes its substantive, as: fuldn-kas 
such a person.” Ex. : 1 va. 

basharat dvard ki fulan qaVa rd bi-dawlat-i Jchuddvandi kushddim (Sa‘dl) “ — 
and brought the good news that such and such a fortress had been taken ’’ : 

J - fj y yak-i az buzurgdn pdrsd*i :i 

rd gup k; chi gu-*i dar haqq-i fulan ‘dbid (Sa'di) "a certain great man 
asked a pious ascetic what his opinion was concerning a certain religious 
person : or <^*~^) or fulan dmad , or fulan kas 

(kas-i or .sheikhs) dmad “So-and-So came” : ^ dar 

fulan inrikh ft sana-yi fulan "on such a date in such a year.” Yd fulan 

L< “ ho! you there.” Fulan is also used to indicate the private parts of 
male or female . 4 

Tin* feminine is but more often cb cJb fulan zan , etc., is used. 

Hon ark /.—The demonstrative pronouns are sometimes used with fulan 

as: In fulan <^jf ‘-this So-and-So” and an juldn 4 4 that 

So-and-So.’" 

Remark II .— In vulg. m.c , yarn is used for men or women and 
sometimes for tilings, as: yarn dmad. ‘'So-and-so (man or woman) 

came” : yarn rd biyavar hj)^ “bring the wine” (or the goblet or gaming 
things : for anything forbidden). 

( 2 ) inland refers to persons only, whether present or absent. 

An exception is fuldni-rd biydr (Tehran) “ bring it (wine).” 

A caller, to avoid the mention of his own name, might say to the servant 
at the door, bigfPid fiddni dmadshumd tashrif na-dashtid , etc., 
vJOyil.'. 

In poetry fuldni ^ dli sometimes signifies ‘ a mistress.’ Fula,n u Bahman 

J and vulgarly Fulan u Pashmadan j eA* are also used for 

persons or things when there are more than one, as: Fulan u Bahman dm- 
adand “ So-and-So with So-and-So came ” ; fulan u pashma- 

ddn gufland j (m.c.) “they said such and such things.” 


J In m.c. <!ashadan (not kushddan 

* The two words pdrsa and 4 abid have much the same signification ; the 

former is Persian, the latter Arabic ; 4 5 bid signifies properly “worshipping (God).” 

3 Note the of unity. 

* The m.c abuse fulan-am bi-fulan-at d-jllft-j (or fuldruash an inde¬ 

cent signification. 
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Fuldn o&i can be used as an adjective, but fulani cannot. Also 
the former is indefinite (nakira and the latter definite (ma'nfa ) ; 

that is, if referring to a person known to the speaker and his listener, fulani 

would be used, otherwise fuldn 

Fulan u bistar (or blsar) *-> 5 is also used in modem Persian, 
generally for things, rarely for persons. 

(3) “ What’s his name ’’; chi cliiz , or chi chiz-i (m.c. ». Bx.: y^ 

hif - jx*. biraw bigu bi-chi cliiz, bi-Hdji Agjid (m.c.) “ go and tell 

what’s his name, I mean Haji Agha ” : c ^ z 

pish-i man dmad-ghuldm Hasan “what’s his name came to me i-kulam 
Hasan.” In, jf A l h * 5 ~ l V s . a ^ 1 n,ahhat-i az Jcu-yi fulani 

bi-man dr , fulani — ma‘shuq. 

(4) Bdstdr u bisldr 5 “So-and-So,” are obsolete. 

Remark. In the following sentences :— 

tyj <Jj*oyse ^ J 5 <2 \j ^ j x mar in 

dard rd davd-i nisi inagar zahra,-yi ddarn-i ki bi-chandin si fat mawsiif buvad . 
(Sa'di) “for this disease there is no cure, but the gall of a human being who 
has such and such qualities,” the word fulan could be substituted for 
chandin ^ without materially altering the sense. 

(/) 4 * 6 Both, ’ ’ and 4 4 neither of two. 

(1) har-du “both.” Examples: ) 4 ;V= b ^ > v S* 

har du Unc)a yd bdr-i shutur karda mahar-i shvlur ra girt ft (m.c.) he 
loaded the camel with both its loads and took hold of the nose-string : 

Jly'jj jr 3 bi-har du dast dar dumbdl-i kishti dviklii. (Sahll) 

“ he seized and clung with both hands to the stern (or perhaps the rudder) 
of the ship ” : \y h tj y*j& O v fl bigir an har du rd td 

turn sad dinar bidiham “ he said save both of those two and I will give you a 
hundred dinars’”': ^b° md har du raftim (or simply har du rafflm 
p+Hj J' j* ) ‘‘ we both went. ’’ 


1 Note the demonstrative or relative 

2 For har “every ”, vide ( j ). 

Linga A&J is “ one out of a pair; the load of one side of a boast of burden,'* etc. 

+ Mahar is the camel leading-string attached to a wooden koy in the nose. in 

certain districts (Khurasan for instance) the mahar is not used, the loading-string 
being merely attached to a rope halter. The classical expression ^j*** shutur-i 

b i mahar (camel without a nose-string) signifies “refractory ’ ’ and sometimes “wan¬ 
dering aimlessly commonly used in India. 

6 Formerly a coin of value. At the present day a dinar is an imaginary coin of 
infinitesimal value; fifty go to one shahi or to a half penny of English money. Note ta 
u for “ and ** : y would be unidiomatic. 
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In m.c., is also placed before the separate and affixed pronouns as 
shown in the following examples : c S)* j* har du-yi md amadim 1 “we 

both came ” : y, or otw y, or cAAjJ y, har du-yishdn , or har 

du-shan , or har-du-yi ishan 1 “ both of them 5 ’: yk 1 2 3 lj y j* har dv^ash rd 
biydr (m.c.), or ^Lj \y y har du-yash rd biydr (m.c.), (or har du shan rd 
biydr jhj tyU ^ y) “bring both of them” : the last however is for living 
things only. 

Remark. —In m.c., hama si shahr etc., might be used for har si 

shahrjr” j*> 44 all three cities.” 

(2) “Neither (of two) ”' 2 is expressed by j* with a negative. Ex.: 

y \y ^ va turd, in har du nist —“ and both these (qualities) are 
wanting in you, (you have neither of these two) ” : ^y ePj' b 5 

va sari ; rd hick az in liar du nist “ and the cypress lias nothing of these two 
qualities mentioned ”—(Sa‘di). Vide also (d) ( 1 ). 

(3) “ Both.” The Arabic dual <yio’l ithnayn ‘ both”, pronounced in 
Persian isnayn , is occasionally used by Mullas, or in legal documents. 

( 4 ) Indirect ways of expressing “both” are given in the following 
examples :— 

> <y m(Ul u tu bi-rdvim “let us both (you and me) go ” ; ^ U 

a dmhd (or md bd dnhd) biravim (m.c.) “let us both (us and them) 
go ” : y b shumd bd u (or shumd va u) bi-ravid (m.c.) “ you go with 

him, let you and him both go 4 ”; yf y j ^ ham in va ham an 
rd biydr , or more commonly in u an rd-biyar yf ^ , “ bring both this and 

that (i.e. both).” 

( 5 ) “ Botli sides” ^ y har du taiaf : also expressed by the Arabic- 

dual jdnibayn or tarafayn “the two sides, both sides; the con¬ 

tending parties, botli parties.” 

Remark. —Similiar to yd y har du “ both,” are «wy har si “ all three,” 
etc. Ex.: yi^y y dy^ y har panjkitab-i khud-rd farukhtam “ I sold 

all five of my books.” 

(r/) (1) “ Some, several, sundry, few.” Ghand or chand-i “a 

few,” signifies an indefinite quantity; it precedes or follows its substantive, 
which should be in the singular, and may or may not have the ^ of unity. 


1 Or liar du ta man amadlm c/* 3 b (m.c.) : or har du ta shan pj* 

U (m.c.). 

2 -‘Neither—nor” arc expressed by na — na. 

3 Lit. “You have not these both.” 

4 Note that the order of the persons is the reverse to that in English : the Persians 
say “ i and thou (or you) ” and the English “ you and I.” 
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j£ x# : _ zjfc* bar-i 9 chand gh uta Jchurd (Sa‘di) “ in short he sunk 

a few times” : J <*°f y ert j*)V chand ruz bar in bar dm,ad— (Sa‘di) “ a 

few days after this”; 4 ^ a £+1? kalima-i chand —(Sa‘di) “a few words ”; 
«sj^ qadam-i-chand biraftami —(Sadi) “ I went a few steps ” ; 

sal-i chand —(Sa*di) “ a few years.” 

Chand is an adjective. If it follows its noun, the noun requires the 
indefinite o*. 

Remark. — Chand ‘ a few ’ properly indicates a number less than 

ten. . 

yh l ±k&y jtA y*. yyj *>/f y « 

Khurusli-i bar dvard Bizhan chu shir 
Zi Turkan bi-rajtand chand-i dilir. 

Shah-Nama Book 4, Oiriftdr shudan-i Mdhuy-i Sun vu Icushta shudan-i it, 
bi-farmdn-i Bizhan-i Turk. 

(2) in modern Persian, chand, iA\a. precedes its substantive, which is in 

the singular with or without the of unity, and the verb is generally in the 
plural. Ex.: jb y* chand sarbdz rajtand* “a few soldiers went ” : 

chand-i murdand* (Afghan) “a few died”; chand 

khidmatgdr “some serving men,” but jt chand-i az khidmatgdr 

hd “ a few from amongst the serving men.” 

(3) Colloquially and vulgarly the verb is frequently put in the singular. 

Ex.: &y yii chand nafar Isfahani nishasta bud “ there were 

some Isfahanis seated (there) ” ; the verb should be in the plural {budand 

In the m.c. sentence ’’ p* j&.z e;br«;j dar miydn-i daryd 

chand kuha-yi digar ham budand , “in the midst of the sea there were 
some other rocks,” kuh the singular should be used with the verb 
in the singular. Chand kasdn ^ though sometimes used in m.c., 

is incorrect. 

(4) The Afghans (not the Persians) in speaking frequently use a plural 

substantive after chand Ex.: ^ chand 

tajiran u sahiban-i kothi nishasta budand (Afghan) “a few merchants and 

1 Or y ^yy i+SJV (class.); also 6X*. (m.c.) “a few days.” Ex. : 

cpf j*yty ^ ** oT ^**1*c* maslahat an ast ki chand rnz-lhi-shahr dar-utji 

(m.c.) <l it is proper for you tocomo and stay in the city for a while.” 

* The hamza is for tlio ^ of unity. 

‘ A Colloquially, raft the singular is used; but incorrectly. 

4 Chand nafar-l murdand ^Z>y° £xa* a vulgarism and incorrect. 

6 Or bud Also kuh should bo in singular after chand «>>**>• 

6 In m.c. chand nafar tajir ***> or chand nafar tajiran j&i 

but the singular is the commoner. 

7 This is the Hindi word kothi. 
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owners of warehouses were sitting (there) ”; liJb ^ chand 

angushtarha-yi 1 tila “a few finger-rings of gold”; zy>. (jj* chand 

aqsdwri ( araq hud (m.c.) “ there were several kinds of spirits.” 

(5) In m.c., chand-i , or yak-chand-i means ‘ £ a little while,” 

several times. Ex.: Haldm- u -l- 

Mamdmlik ki chand-i hud inja buddidashud —(Shah’s Diary) “ the Hakim-"-l 
Mamalik , who had been here for some time, was interviewed by us ” ; 

Uuul a chand-i hast mid hastam (m c.) “I have been here for some 
time ” ; 3 * ba‘d az chand,-i (m.c.) “ after a little while ” ; iS ^ 

p\ y_ cfiub-i ki dar dast ddsht chand-i bar sar-i, u zad 
(Af.) “he struck him several times with the stick he held in his hand.” 

Remark /.—It will bo noticed that in m.c. chand-i < 3 *^^ is used for 
chand-gdh ji*- (classical), chand waqt (classical and m.c.), chand bar 

y.> (classical and m.c.), and chand daf'a (m.c.). 

The Afghans use chand gdh in speaking. 

Remark II.—~Yak chand, is used in the sense of £< afew” ; 

^cjib yak chand nafar-i hudand (m.c.) “ a few persons were present.” 

(6) oda. Ju tan-i chand (class.) signifies ‘ 4 sundry persons ^*3 

tan-i chand dar suhbat-i man hudand —(Sa'di) 44 certain indivi¬ 
duals were friends of mine”; f; c ***> ^ 

^ tan-i chand az mardan-i vdqi l a dida va jang 

dzmuda rd bi-firistadand to, dar shkh-i jabal pinhdn shudand (Sa'di) " certain 
experienced veterans were sent to hide in a ravine in the mountains.” 

In m.c., instead of the classical ^ tan-i chand , chand nafar 

is used. 

(7) For chand as an interrogative, vide § 37 (w). 

( 8 ) Yak-chand and chand ta U 0 ^ “a few r , a little, somewhat.” 
Yak chand takes a singular noun, but a plural verb : vide (5) Remark II. 

If td t» is added, however, the verb is in the singular, as: yak chand id 
mard hud. Yak-chand-% , adv., is “ a short while” : vide (5). 

( 9 ) Compounded with the demonstrative pronouns, chandin 

“so much as this,” etc., and chanddn “so much as that,” etc.: vide 

§ 36 ( b ). 

For chanddn ki “ however much, as soon as, as long as,” etc., 

vide § 92 (d) (13). 

Remark I.—Chand aia. is connected with and ait, and andak «*iait. 

1 Or singular. 

2 In the m.c. of Persia, aqsam (*k«ot the broken plural of qism might occasion¬ 

ally be used under the impression that it was a singular word. 

3 Title of the Shah’s physician. 

4 i.e. days, weeks, or months (not portion of one day). 

* Similarly for things oua. chand ta (m.c.) is used. 
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Remark IL—Chand is only used for things that can be counted. 

For quantity that can be measured l iS)±* and are used: vide (h). 

For para “ some, a few,” etc.. vide (p) (2). 

(h) . (1) “Somewhat, a little quantity,” qadr-t. Ex.: 

(jadr-i db bi-dih “ give (me) a little water”; j*' >2 ^ isj&5 qadr-% jaw biyar 
“ bring a little barley.” Vide barkh-t etc., “ a little.” 

(2) “ So much, this quantity ” is j*3 In qadr. 

(3) “ That rnucli, that quantity ” is of an qadr. 

(4) How much, what quantity ” chi qadr '< 

Remark. —etc., is only used for quantity, for things that can be 
measured : vide Remark II (q) (10). 

(i) “ All, every, the whole” : 

(1) Kama the whole, etc. ; also means “every” (har). In classical 
Persian, *+* precedes or follows its substantive. Ex.: 6 &+&> hama 

mardumdn (class.), or mardumdn-i Kama (Indian) “ all the men ” ; 

jjjjj or) mardurn * (or mardumdn hama raftand “all 

the men went” (class, and modern). 

in the Gulistan, hama generally precedes its substantive (without 
an izafat), and the substantive and the verb are in the singular 6 or plural 
according to the idea conveyed. Ex.: hama shab (Sa‘di) “the whole 

night ” ; j hama ‘umr “ the whole of one’s life.” 

\) o,—J^ll—;|3 1-flJLc LS XXJ 

Nami-bini ki gdv-i dar ‘ alaf-zdr 
Biydldyad hama ; gavdn-i dih-ra? —(Sa‘dl). 

“ Dost thou not see that one ox in a meadow 
( an contaminate all the oxen of a village ? 5 ’ 

6 hama ‘ aybhd (class.) “all the vices” (i.e. every vice there 
is: the plural is here used in an intensive sense 7 to signify numbers). 

1 Qadr-l; qadr, A. and P., signifies “ quantity, value ’ * and qadar , P. (in Arabic qadr) 

signifies “fate, preordained destiny.” Hence qadari (note accent) “a person 

who maintains the doctrine of free will ” as opposed to jabrl “one who believes in 

predestination, a fatalist.” 

2 To be distinguished from ju or or juy (also jub) “ a running brook ” and 

the Imperative of jurtan of juyldav “ to seek ”; <^5^^ jav-i “ a single grain of barley.” 

o No izafat. 

* Mardum is a collective noun always treated as a plural, though it has also a 

plural mardumdn 

A singular noun is often usod in a collective sense and with a plural verb. 

<5 M.c. hama-yi 4 aybhd IfAJjS . 

7 Similarly muddat-hd “ ages, long times” is stronger than muddat-i 

“along time”: “ ] le was jp f or a long time,” but 

“ he was ill for ages.” 
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f p* *£$■ guyand chi gham gar hama ‘alam murdand. 
(Sa‘dl) “they say ‘what concern of ours is it, if the rest of the world 
perish ? ’ ” ; here * alam is a collective noun signifying ‘ all the people 
of the world ’: 

a — ♦a 3 j3 j 1 * * £ 

Gar chi sim u zar zi sang dyad hami 

Dar hama sang-% nabashad zarr u sim — (Sa'di). 

“Though silver and gold come from stone 
, Not in every stone is found gold and silver; 

Ghu dast az hama hilat-i dar gusist 
Haldl ast burdan bi-shamshir dast —(Sa‘di). 

“ When every (single) stratagem has failed 
Then only is it lawful to resort to force.” 

<xl~h* ^lo ^ a+a y ^ dushman chu az hama 

hilat-i dar mdnad ? silsila-yi dusti bi-jumbdnad —(Sa'di) “when (your) enemy 
has failed by every single stratagem (to injure you), he then tries to 
make friends with you.” In the last three examples hama , with the 
of unity added to the substantive, signifies “ each ’ ’ or “ every ” considered 
separately, i.e. har sang i 

It is difficult to say whether *+* hama is a substantive or an adjective. 
In classical Persian it either precedes its substantive without an izafat or 
follows it in apposition (of corroboration ) without an izafat , as: 

j m In modern Persian, though the same con¬ 

structions are used, it is usual for hama to precede its substantive and be 
coupled to it by an izafat : in this case it is obviously a noun. 

In Indian Persian, hama is treated like an ordinary adjective, i.e. 
it precedes its substantive without an izafat or follows it with one: it 
can also follow in apposition. 

(-) In modern Persian, hama generally precedes the substantive 4 * 6 with 
the izafat. 6 Ex.: ^±*>1 1^3 <Wa hama-yi zanha amadand 'or zanha hamaamadand) 
“ all the women came.” However, hama zanha amadand is correct (though 


l Poetical for agar-chi 

4 For zar )*; ta#hdid poetical license. 

8 Or maud ^b° (P as t tense) and jumhand 

4 hawa-yi ehahr sukht “ the whole of thecity (sing.) was burnt,” but 

jr* *+* ha f »a-y shah r mi-guyand “ all the people of the city say.” (Sukhta shud 
could be said instead of sukht). 

6 Tamdm and jaml* are always followed by the izafat . 

8 
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rare) even in m.c. ; ^ La hama-yi shah “ the whole of the night ” and;,, *** 
hamaryi ruz “ the whole of the day ”; but harm slab v* *+* (or hama-yi 
shctbha &**) and harm ruz ») (or hama-yi ruzha Ujj, La ') mean 
“ every night ” and “every day ” ; wUi M^ dar hama 1 2 3 shahr-i 
qassdb ast s (modem vulgar and incorrect) “in every city there are butchers 
(collective noun). 

Remark. —In modern Persian, harm ^ with a singular noun is equivalent 
to har y>, and should be followed by a singular verb, but vide end of (4). 

(3) Before the affixed pronoun Jl< there is no izafat. Ex.: Jll **a * 

b ^Ijf , , liLe i julga hama-ash ba safa, u zabz u dbdd ast (m.c.) the 

valley, the whole of it, is pleasant, green, and fertile.” 

Before the affixed plural pronouns, the izafat is either omitted or inserted 
after ham a a** in speaking. Ex.: *4** a* 4 * or c- 1 '-" La hama-yi shdn or 

liama-shan (or hama-yi anha Ijif 6 7 ) bad-and “ all of them are bad. 

Remark. _Even in m.c. it is considered better to omit this izafat after 

hama a*A : the omission is, however, rarely made even by the educated. 
Hama-yi in mardum 1 > 1 * 4 (m.c.) is “ all these people : but in Kama 

mardum (m.c.) is ambiguous, as it may mean either “ all these 

people” or “so many people.” In hama mardum jam 1 shuda budand ki 
diqar ja na-bud a# L a> a*,vi (m.c. > “ so many people 

had collected that there was no room for more” is ambiguous; but in 
in hama-yi mardum Lfi\ “all these people” there is no ambiguity. 
However, it would be better to say hama-yi in. 

(4) Hama chiz _>**■ a** “everything,” hama-ja U a* 4 “everywhere,” 

hamarkas ^ a+* “everybody,” and hama vaql oJ, z*a “always” are 
classical as well as m.c. In hama makhdrij all this expense 

appears to be modern. 

Hama kas a*a is followed either by a singular or plural 1 verb 
according to the idea in the writer’s mind ; hama kas amad <wf ^ a** (m.c.) 


1 Also *}» hama-ruza “every day.” 

2 No izafat: or dar hama-yi shahrha 

3 Sa'di, however, uses dar hama sang-i 

4 Julga A&a. a valley, or plain, as opposed to hill. 

6 Abad moans “ cultivated ” and hence “populous” ; injadbddi 

met moans “there is no cultivation hore,” or “there is no human habitation here.” 

0 For neuter things hama-yi anha bad ast <£♦*>, 

7 Perhaps the only instance in the Qulietdn whero hama kas ft occurs as a 

nominative to a verb, is in the verse lj ^ durr-i yatim rd hama 

kas muehtarl buwad . 
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“ everybody came ” ; hama kas dmadand ^' a+a (m.c.) “ all the people 

came,” vide (i) (2) Remark. 

(5) The Afghans in speaking also say hama kasan 

( 6 ) The m.c. expression p* a*a hama tu-yi ham means (i all together, 

indiscriminately ” (— M hama dar-ham bar-ham); a+a e*»f h 

ba in hama (classical and modern) “ with all this, nevertheless, in spite 
of all this ” ; a+a in hama nist 66 this is not all, something remains.” 

Remark. —It will be noticed that in classical Persian, a+a hama is 
considered an adjective, while in modern Persian it is generally treated as a 
substantive. 

(7) The regular plural of a+a hama , hamagdn is old and not used in 
m.c. Hamgindn ^U£*a is generally used as the plural of hama a*a, and 

signifies the whole collection regarded as individuals. 

As the diacritical bar of is omitted in Persian, there is nothing in 
writing to distinguish the plural of ham-kun fellow-worker, com¬ 

panion 5 5 from hamgindn 

( 8 ) hamagi is a substantive, signifying ‘‘all, the whole, entirety,” 

derived from a*a hama , as 1 jumlagi is from aU^ jumla ( vide 9 ). Ex. ' 

ejb) c5 £*a y az hamagi-yi zandn “ out of all the women ” (m.c.) ; ^3131 

} hamagi az buzurg u kucliak nami-tavanand Jchud- 
ddri bi-kunand (m.c.) “all, great or small, lose their self-control; 

t; man hamagi-yi chizha-yi khud rd dvardam “I brought all 

my things.” Hamagi also, like hama, a*a } can follow the substantive 
in apposition. 

Hamagi <_*£**, followed by a plural verb, unlike hamgindn c>U£*.a, does not 
refer to the whole regarded as individuals, but to the whole regarded as a 
collection. It is generally followed by a plural verb, as : ^^C+a “ all 

went, ” but “ all of if is good.” Hamagi is rarely used. 

(91 Jumla aU^ “sum, whole, total, aggregate” is a substantive, and is 
usually followed by the izajat. Ex : y jumla-yi wujud-i u (Sa‘di) 

‘ £ the whole of his body ” ; 5 \y guft du‘d-yi 

khayr 1 ast turd, u jumla-yi Musalmanan rd (Sa‘dl) “ he said, £ it is a prayer of 
welfare for you and the whole of the Muslim people’ ” ; jumla-yi 

lashkar ct the whole of the army fSa‘di) ” ; aU*. jumla-yi kdJlndt “ the 

whole of the things that be, all creation ” ; 8 <s Ji J 

aI*.*. y 3! y iS agar man az Khuddy ta'dla chunin 


1 Hama A** is Persian, but jumla AIaa. is Arabic. Jumlagi is of course a Persian 

noun. 

2 Khaurj*^ is here an adjective: du'a-yi khayr opposed to du*a-yi bad 

8 There should be no izafat after Khuddy though colloquially it is usually inserted. 
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tarsidami ki tu az Sultan az jumla-yi siddiqan budami (S'adf) " had I feared my 
God as you do the King, I would have been one of the Faithful 1 * 3 Testifiers ”; 

<i*!f y ** <UU*> jf ^ va az jumla-% ki dar firaq-i u guftam in ast 

(Sa'di) " and the following is an extract from all that I composed on our 
separation (his separation from me) ” ; jumla khata kardand 

(S'adl) "the whole missed the mark”; jumla talaf shud «Jil5 "the 
whole was destroyed.” 

Jumla aJU*> occasionally follows its substantive in apposition. 

Remark. —^yf jf az an jumla signifies "out of the whole, as an 
example”; aJU.*Jb bi-l-jumla "-in substance, in short”; <*J 'alaSl- 
jumla " on the whole 5 9 ; aJUxJi fiAl-jumla " in short ’ ’ ; aJL^ ^ min jumla 

" out of the whole.” 

(10; Jumlagi (also jumlahi , rare) "universality, totality.” 

There is properly a shade of difference in meaning between jumla aJL*^. and 
jumlagi Ex.: jumla-yi zanan amadand *i«vof aJUo. "the whole 

or nearly of the whole of the women came,” but jumlagi yi zanan amadand 
<^l>) " the totality of the women came, none was left.” 

Ra‘iyyat-i an tar a} hi-jumlagi muti'-i farmdn gashtand & f ) 

hjL 0 j9 (Sa c di) " the people (peasantry, etc.) of that district became 

subject to him in a body (at once and without exception)”; 
jumlagi-yi lashkar " the whole of the army ”; jumlagi-yi aspha 

(m.c.) "the whole body of the horses.” 

Remark .—" All came,” can be expressed by hamagi (or jumlagi , ta/mdmi 
hama , or jumla aU^) amadand. Hamagi, (etc.) yi-khurdk sarj shud 
ijj* sJ " all the food was eaten. 5 5 

Some Persians maintain that these uses of hamagi and jumlagi 
are vulgar, and that the two words should be considered adverbs, as: 
zanan jumlagi amadand 8 ejbj " the women came in a body.” 

(II) Jami‘ "all, the whole, universal,” is always followed by an izd - 
fat . Ex.: jamV-imardum “ all men, or all the men ” ; jamV-i 

zanhd " all women, or all the women ” ; jami‘-i lashkar " tiie whole 

of the army 55 ; but in mardum jamV a7t amadand " the whole 

of the people came,” is an adverb in the Arabic Accusative. Majmu , 

is occasionally used for as : majmu‘-i bani Adam ^ 

" all the sons of Adam, mankind.” 

I Siddiq “ a faithful witness," an epithet of Joseph, Abu Bakr and Abraham. 

$adiq "sincere, true.” 

* Note the ^ of ^ is pronounced short ft. 

3 Or zanan birjumlagl amadand (m.c.). 
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( 12 ) Saf’ir yL» properly signifies “the remainder, the rest,” but 

is frequently employed in Persian to express 4 4 the whole ”: it is always 
followed by an izafat . Ex.: ^ 1 j LS '^° yU j) (S ^ 

$)j 1 fi-l-jumla chiz-i na mand az sd%r-i ma'am vamunkar-% ki na-kard 

va muskir-i ki na-lchurd (Sa‘d!) “ in short there was no sin nor forbidden thing 

that he had not committed, nor intoxicant that he had not tasted.” 

<** 

(13) ajV kdffa ‘all, universal”; and qatiba 44 altogether, all.” 

kaffa^yi anam “the whole human race ” ; iUK kaffa-yi c ulum 44 all 

the sciences”: jl f G| kaffa-yi anam az khawass u 4 awamm. — 

(Sa 4 df) “everybody, high and low.” 

These two words are not in common use. 

Remark. —£*!$ kdffata an and qaUbat an are adverbs. 44 all of them, in 

totality. ’ 5 

(14) Tamam ‘‘complete , 2 entire, the whole, all” is both a substan 

tive and an adjective, and has the same izafat-const ructions as harm : 
it is also used, like Kama , in apposition. Ex.: tamdm-i ruz 3 (m.c.) 

“ the whole day,” and tamam-i ruzha (m.c.) “ every day ” ; j^ 

tamam-i shahr (m.c.) “ all the city ” ; pLi tamam-i malchluq (m.c.) 44 all 

the people” : tamam-i chizha (or chiz) hazir sliud (m.c.) 

“ every thing was ready ” ; ;U> y^. fU’i tamam-i chiz tayyar shud (Afghan) 

the same; fU* qamar-i tamami (rare), (in m.c*. mdh-i tnmdm) “the full 
moon.” 

Asbdb-i tamam ndrtamamdn da,rand 
“ And clumsiest workmen own the finest tools.” 

(O. K. 141 Whin.). 

In classical (and in Indian) Persian tamam ( *Uj does not take an izafat 
when it precedes its substantive. 

Remark 1 .—The phrase har-chi tamdm-tar y, means c 4 as much 

as possible,” as : bi zudi-yi har chi tamdm-tar y> ^^y “ as quickly 

as possible.’ ’ 

Remark 11 .—- Tamam shudan fl+3 “to be completed” or 4 4 to be 
ended, finished” ; tainam kardan “ to complete, finish off.” 

(15) Instead of tamam fU3, the adjective tamm (class.) is sometimes 

l The demonstrative ^ 5 * 

l i rast ra zinat-i rastl tamam aat —(Sa‘di) “to the right 

(hand), the fact of its being the right hand is complete and sufficient ornament in itself.*’ 

3 In India tamam rtiz J)) ft* 3 (without izafat). 
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used in writing. Tamm u tamam pUl j 1 (emphatic) “perfect and com¬ 
plete**; istisnayi tamm (emphatic) 44 a complete exception.” 

(16) Tamdmi (m.c.), substantive, is also sometimes used : 

tamdmi-yi mardum, 4 4 all the men.” 

(17) Tarndmat o*>Uj (class ) is a substantive* old, but is still used 

by Afghans and Indians in writing. Ex.: tamamat-i pUan* 

(Indian) “all the elephants.” 

Remark. —UUi tamdm an is an adverb, “ wholly,” 44 in toto.” 

(18) Kull JS substantive “all, universal, the whole, each : it is 

ju/ 

common in Arabic phrases. Ex. : (J S hull 11 -n-nas 4 4 all the people, 

kull n ahad in At. 4 4 every one.” 

* 

sj>» ** 

Kull is also used in m.c. and in writing, as : kull-i zanan & “ a ^ 
the women” ; (Jf kull-i shahr “all the city pfle iM kull~i 4 dlam 4 all 
the world. ’ ’ 

Kull (JS , like hama a+A, can be used in apposition. Classically (and in 

Indian Persian) kull J S precedes its substantive without the izdfat. Possibly 
the izdfat after kull in modern Persian is a corruption of the final vowel of 
the Arabic nominative case kull u . 

(19) From the Arabic kull J*\ the Persian abstract noun and the Arabic 

adjective ,^1^ kulli are formed. Ex.: C^j' 0 mardum bi-kulli rafland, P., 

“the whole of the men wont”; JlT ihtimdl-i kulli 44 every prob¬ 

ability ’ ’; Arabic adjective. 

Remark Jfc> bi-kulli , adv., 44 altogether, generally.” Kulliyat 
Axis' and kull an ^ are also two adverbs with different meanings, as : Mardum 

t ^ ,, 

kull an (not kulliyat an amadand ^yc (m.c.) 44 all the men came ; 

but u kulliyat 0n razi nist'^+~*ii ^ (m.c.) 44 he is quite dissatisfied. 

Remark II.—$ kulluhvm (Ar.) 44 the whole of them” is used by 
the Afghans in speaking; it is also occasionally used in m.c. 

(20) ‘dmma (class.), fy+c { ttmww(m.c.), 44 the whole, etc. * From the 

Arabic root p e amma “to be general, comprehensive” is derived the 
adjective fU l dmm (m.c.) “ common, universal ” (as opposed to Ichass , 

m.c., “special”); aVdmma (class, and rare) “the common people, 


1 Emphatic, like the English saying “ most complete.” 

2 In m.c. tamaml-yi pllan 
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or the people in general” ; am(m)i (m.c.) adj. “ vulgar ” ; l umum 

(m.c.) “universality”; ^*> 5 +* £ umumi , adj. (m.c.) and ‘amim (class.) 

“universal”; ^ j\ {&* “his universal liberality.” Hence 

in Persian ( amma-yi mardurn (m.c.) “the whole of the people”; 

‘umum-i nas (class.), and ‘ amma-yi nas (class.) “the whole 

of the people” ; ‘ amma-yi ra'iyyat (m.c.) “the whole of the pea¬ 
santry * amma-yi zandn (m.c.) “ the whole of the women.” 

(21) «x>! ( 3 ^*^ cHl 1 inmalchluq ‘ dm(m)i and (class, and m.c.) “ these 

people are ignorant, uneducated”; cu*>f ^ ^jf 2 in mard i dm(m)%‘St 

“ this man is common, uneducated.” 

(22) Khass u ‘dmm fb ^ also means “noble and plebeian”; 

the plural is 3 u°b^ khawdss u ‘awamm. 

(23) c *f= ‘ umum-i mardum “ the people generally, very nearly all 

the people” (but in “a common matter,” f umumi ^°y^ is an 

adjective ; but in ‘ umum-i darad “ this is common ”). 

Remark .—From the same root comes the adverb ‘ umum an “in 

general, i.e as a rule”: U^c ‘ um,um an mi-guyand “ it is commonly 

said.” 

(24) y&i yak-sar (m.c. > £4 all together, in one body; suddenly ” ; also 
‘ without a break, and direct.” 

(j) “Each,” “every,” “all,” <£ whatever,” har 6 , cJb j* liar yak (or 
liar yak-i), har kas, 4 * har kudam. 

har. Ex.: jb^ har bar “ every time”; yt har ja “every¬ 
where” ; har ruz har sal har waqt j + 9 har shay ^j&, etc., 

i£ every day,’ ’ “ every year,” “ every time or continually,” “ every thing, ” 
etc.: ^y** o~>i; jLy sukhun-idigar bi-gu- 

yam, agar rasl na-bashad bi-har £ uqubat ki farmafi sazavar-am. (Sa £ dl) ££ let me 
say one more word and if it does not prove true, I am fit for any (or every) 

1 In makhluq * awamm-and ^ (m.c. only) “these people are un¬ 

educated.” 

- Not to be confused with the word ummi (Ar.) “ illiterate” derived from 

urrnnah “people, nation, sect, etc.” 

. 0^1 ^ har ahad is not used in modern Persian, and is rarely if ever used in 
classical Persian. 

4 For hich-kudam with or without negative, vide ( d ) (5). 

6 Note the absence of the is of unity (?), which could, of course, be inserted. 

^ g*! ls^. j* &—ki har yak-i badV-i jahdn va mumtdz-i zamdn- 

and (Sa'di) “(slave girls) who are one and all such as are rarely found in this 
world and are unequalled at the present time. * ’ 
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punishment you may command 99 ; erf Ls*rf> j* 3 

*z**J+& bi-har %arf-%-ki sar-i-tan bi-gunjad kxlaryi an z/irf barabar-i sard shuma-st 
(m.c.) “ any vessel that contains your head will be the measure of a quantity 
equal to your head ” ; az har taraf jl “ from every side. 

Harj* is properly a distributive and precedes its noun. It is emphasized 
by the ^ of unity, 1 as har mulk-i zabdn-t darad «3>l3 “each 

separate country has its own language.’’ 

Har yt> is sometimes used instead of harna “all,” just as hama 
“ all ” is sometimes used for har j* “ every.” [This confusion has probably 
arisen from the fact that “ every man says ” = “ all men say ’ ’]. 

Remark.—Har an and har an ki the more emphatic forms 

of har y are used in relative sentences, vide (k) and ( l ). 

(2) jtk (or j*) , har yak (or har yahi) ‘ 4 every one ’ ’ ; ^ j* har kas , 1 
har kudam “ everybody ” ; j* har yakx (or har yak) and fl har 
kudam take the singular or plural verb according to the idea in the speaker’s 
mind, but the singular is the more correct. Ex.: <s ( lT C j* or ) 

or har yak (or har kas) chiz-i mx-guyad or mx-yuyand (m.c.) 

“ every one says something different” ; j j* 

^ har yak-x bazja-i wa latxfa-i chundnki rasm-i zarifdn bdshad ham-% 
guftand (Sa‘di) “every one told some good story or pleasant jest after the 
manner of wittv people” ; (here the plural is used as the writer had in 
his mind, a number of people in the assembly concerning which he was 
writing); 3 )£' c Lf^- J har yak-i bar vifg-i danish-i khud 

ray mi-zad (Sa‘di) “ and each one, according to his knowledge, gave 
his opinion” ; (here the verb could not be in the plural), *3 U 

cXi L*y$ %Sj «x>b *>i 3 *> agar gusfandha duh td budand bayad 

har kudam-x yak gusjand ddshta bashand (m.c.) “if the sheep were ten 
then everybody should have one sheep apiece”; (here the plural is also 
used, for the same reason). 

(3) Har j* also means “ whatever.” Ex. : J** 4 A3| iXsS 

har nahv-x ki gujta and bayist ‘amal kard (m.c.) “ we must act in whatever 
way we have been directed; (lit. in every way they have directed, in that 
way it must be done).” 


l It ia perhaps this o' and not the demonstrative u? that is found in the antecedent 
to a relative clauso when the antecedent is preceded by har, vide $ 42. 

4 Or vide ( i) (4). 

8 Or grammatically ddshta bdshad *£*"4 
* Bayist past, for future action. 
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(*) “ Whoever, whosoever 0 har kudam ki , K ^ y> ' har an ki , 

j* har-ki , hat kas-l ki , 2 hama kas-t ki . 

(1) Examples:— 

*—* r ~? ^ ^ C**U 8 <>—(* * **^ J *£+***$ ^ ^ tXJ yk 

Har dn-ki, tukhmi badi kisht u chashm-i nikii dasht , 

Diind yh -i blhuda pujcht u khayal-i bdtil bast —(Sa‘di). 

Whosoever sowed evil seed and expected (to reap) good, imagined a 
vain and foolish thing.” 

(2) ^Uif txiya j*J<v jA har kudam ki asjj-?.ddrand in"dm-l mi* 

glrand (m.c.) 44 whoever has a horse, will get a prize.” 

Remark. —In. 44 take whichever you please ” har kudam ra ki ml khwahid 
bi-girld \) f\±$y (m.c.), the ra tj is necessary otherwise y 

would be taken to be the subject. 

(3) Har kas-l ki y, har hi y 9 and hama kas-i ki a> c5 —> are used 

in the same way. Har kas-l ki (or har kas-ki ^ y) biyayad in‘dm-1 m%- 
girad bo tx»U-< y (m.c.) 4 k whoever comes (or every one who 

comes) will get a reward 99 ; 

^v£j y iS fjj L * yy Aj !y j* &> y 

Mdr-itu ki har kird bi-bini bi-zani i 

Yd bum ki har kujd nishini bikani ? —(Sa‘dl). 

k Art thou a snake that whomsoever thou seest thou strikes! '( 

Or an owl that wherever thou sittest thou destroyest ? ” 

Remark /.—In the following har y is understood :— 

( ejliUjj ) — . < x £* x *f j| M - n j &j tXi'f y ^JL>lA ^ U jj£ 

Remark II. — Har an ki is in classical language applicable to 

things, also vide ( l) (3). 

Remark HI.—y har-ki bashad 44 whoever he may be.’" 

(i) 4< Whatsoever, whichsoever, whatsoever thing ” ; &*>y har-chi y Jt*-y 
har chiz , p y har kudam , c»T y har an ki : e>f y har an chi , 

an chi . 

(1) &±y har chi (classical and m.c.). Ex. : &^y 3 1 ** j* 

ajte J* har ki dast az jan bi-shuyad har-chi dar dil darad bi-guyad 

* Note y y har u ki is not used; it does not exist in Persian. Horan ki &\y 
though old is not obsolete. It is more emphatic than har ki 

S Ha' kas-i ki is better and more common in modern Persian. 

8 Har kas-i ki would be preferred in m.c. 
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(Sa‘df) £< whoever abandons hope of life, says whatever is in his mind (without 
fear).” 

Har-chi &$>y can also be used for living beings (in classical and modern 

Persian), as : 8 *^y J ***?b 1 ^y A 

guft har-chi darvishan-and ishan ra vam-i bi-dih va har-chi tavangaran-and 
az ishan chiz-i bi-lchwdh (Sa £ di) “ he said, ‘ such of them as are poor, give 
them a loan; and such of them as are rich, ask a loan from them’ (lend to 
such of them as are poor, and borrow from such as are rich).” 

The following uses of liar chi &^y should also be noticed : y &*y 

har-chi in mi-zanad an mi-raqsad (m.c.) “as this one pipes, that 
one dances (i.e. in whatever method or time he pipes)” or “the more he 
plays the more he dances ” ; y ^y har-chi zud-tar “ as quick as possible ; 

har-chi tamam-tar “ as complete as possible ” ; *^y 

har-chi tamam-tar sa l i karda shavad (Sa'di) ££ let the utmost endeavours 
be made ” ; j4 - *^y har-chi gaslit, £ aqab-i jaw> gir na-yamad 

(m.c.) “ however much he sought for barley, he couldn’t find any (in spite 
of all his seeking he failed to find any).” 

(2) Har-chiz y*-y (classical and m.c.): y° & % KSj^y ^ ^ 

ifjliXj |) ba c d az in har chiz-% ki mar a zarurai bud hama ra 

girifta bi-kinara guzdslilam (Afghan) “after this I took whatever I had need 
of (or every single thing that I had need of) and put it on shore.” 

(3) *6 ujfy har an ki ; jjb y** ;!>’•> \iA y har 

an divar-i qadim ki pish dmadi bi-quwwat-i bazu bi-yafgandi { Sa £ dl) “ what¬ 
ever old ruined wall ho came across, he cast down by the mere strength of 
his arm.” 

Har an ki &&1y is also applicable to living beings Ex.: 

«xi ,$ ^ 1*3 vrJJU^o ^ Ij 4 iS y bi-hukm-i dn-ki har an 

dushman ki ba-vay ihsdn kuni mukhdlajat ziyad kunad (Sa £ d!) ££ because 
whatever enemy you treat kindly, he increases his enmity towards you 
(whenever you treat an enemy kindly he increases his enmity): vide 
also (&) (1). 

(4) Har kudam p\Afy “whatever, whichever.” Ex.: 6 

1 Note the plural of the adjective : the plural here makes the adjective definite; 
harchl darvish ast would mean “ all the poor of the world.” 

* Instead of har chiz-i ki ^ jK-^y the following:— har chi mard zarurat hud or 

har chi ki mi-khwastam &S or \y° &$y (m.c.)—( kinar mi- 

gutashtam jbf). 

* In modern Persian, har divdr-i qadim-i ki && ^yA 3 jljt* y» 

* Or har dushman ki or har dushman-i ki y or y might be 

used. 

* Or har kudam kdr-i ki f 1 *^y (m.c.), or bi-har kar-i ki or har kar-% 

ki y (m .c.), or bi-har chi fy’jft • 
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4 Lsist* yZ ***z> ^ bi-har kuddm kar-i-ki dast mi-zani Jcharab mu 
hunt (Afghan) “ whatever you put your hand to you spoil ” : ji yk 

l5 har kuddm az in kitabha bi-giri khub ast (m.c.) “ whichever 
one of these books you select, it will be a good business for you. 5 ’ 

(5) Har an chi aaciif(classical or used in writing only) ; y 

^ (class.) “we have attacked the rinds let happen what 

will.” An-chi (classical and m.c,). Ex.: 1 har 

dn-chi (or har-chi) guftam qabul na-kard “in spite of all I said, no matter 
how much I said, he did not agree (lit. whatever I said—).” 2 j 

fOJLjf f\ va dnchi dastyab shud tamdm rd dvurdam (Afghan) “and 

whatever 1 could lay hands on I brought (the whole of it)” ; ifdf 

dnchi ki 3 mi-kliwdhad mi-kunad (m.c.) “he does whatever he wishes” ; 
f j f&c aacuf dnchi gh uldm u asp ddshtam farukhtam (m.c.) 
“ whatever slaves and horses I had, I sold ” ; f&y tj AyjT 

-ft dnchi sajar karda mulkha 4 * 6 rd dida bit dam bi-fdBda bud (m.c.) “I got 

no benefit from all the travelling and visiting of countries I had done = 
in spite of the fact that I had travelled and seen many countries I got no 
advantage.” 

(m) ( 1 ) *• A great number, many, enough ” ; bas Ex. :— 

JoL*j ^L£j y.y ;r°^ UT°- 

Bas ndmvar bi-zir-i zamin dajn karda and 
Kaz hasti-yash bi-ru-yi zamin yak nishdn na-mdnd —(Sa‘dl). 

“ Many a famed one have they buried beneath the ground, 

Of whose existence not a trace has remained on this earth.” 

h }y &> Ow)| J 6 {Jf* 3 

Bas gursna 6 khuft va kas na-danist ki kist 

Bas jdn bi-lab amad ki bar-u kas na-girist 6 — (Sa‘di). 

“ Many a man has slept hungry and none knew who he was. 

Many a man has been in death’s agony over whom none wept.” 

Bas-i “a many,” and basd ^ with the “ alif of excess”; 

(vide § 45) :— 

jj\ l^J,> 7 (jr -o j va bas-i dilha az u shaydd (Sa‘dl) “ and a number of 
hearts (were) fascinated by him ” ; bas-i mardum mi-guyand 

1 Or better har chi or har qadr guftam 

2 In m.c. dast-gir 

Note ki after dnchi ; also the ^ could be omitted ; or harchi 

substituted for dnchi 

^ Note the plural is necessary here. 

6 Poetical for jf ki az, 

6 JSXBogursina^ gursna, etc., etc.: but nigarlst “ he looked.” 

1 This is perhaps the only instance in the Gulistan where has-l <. 5 -*-* occurs in the 
prose portion; and it is followed by the plural as in modem Persian. 
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(m.c.) “many people say 5 ’ ; bas-i zanan (m.c.) “ many women,*’ 

( has zan or baa zanan not used) ; az bas-i farsang 1 * (Sa'di: verse) 

“ from many a farsang 

^ ^*>1—^ js± ^ U«j ^ct 

Ay basa asp-i tiz-raw ki bi-mand 
Ki khar-i lang jan bi-manzil burd —(Sa'di). 

“ Oh how many a swift courser has flagged and failed, 

When the wretched ass has reached the stage’s end.” 

L5 —> bas-i zanha-yi fdhisha dar Kirman hastand 
(m.c., but uncommon) “ there are many loose women in Kirman” ; 
tUzycy basa ihsan farmudand (Afghan colloquial, and rare m.c.) “ he (respectful 
pi.) treated me with great kindness”; ) or) ^ J u bas zirak 

bud (Afghan and Indian, written and colloquial) “ he was very intelligent.” 

(2) Bas-i is also an adverb. Ex. : y bas-i bar na-yamad, 

ki — “ a long time did not elapse before—” ; bas-i bi-gardid (Sa'di) 

“ he wandered about backwards and forwards a great deal (or a great while) ” 

(3) Basa Uj is old and rarely used even in writing : l— J basa buzurg 

(classical old) “ very big,” vide § 88 (1) (3). 

(n) “ Many of them, a large number.*’ guruh-i j bisyari . 

(1) From the adjective and adverb bisydr “much, many ” comes 

the substantive 'bisyari (modern Persian), and bisydr-i ^)lw “ a many ” 

(with ^ of unity). Ex.: bisydr-% md-guyand (m.c.) “many 

say,” or Lfjh^ 3 bisyar-% az mardum, mi-guy and (m.c.); but az 

bisyan-yi 4 mardum rah na-bud f&yo jl (m.c.) “from the excess 

of the crowd there was no room to pass.” 

(2) Guruh tjJ “a troop, band, class.” Ex.: (class.), or 

f*yo guruh-i mardum , or guruh-i az-mardum (m.c.) “a body, a 

number of men”; guruh-i mi-guyand b (class.) “a class, a 

certain number (of people) say.” 

Remark.—Guruh guruh signifies “in troops”; guruh guruh 

mi-ayand ^ “ they are coming in crowds.” 

1 In the? clause J va bas-i shukr guftam —(Sa k di), it is not clear 

whether bas-i qualifies the substantive shukr or whether it qualifies the verb shukr 
guflan and means “ a great deal, a good while.” 

* This is not the alif of the vocative: basa bashad ki (m.c.) “ prob- 

ably— 

S In m.c. bas-i ihsan | 

4 Ki-az bisyari-yi du l d wa zart-yi banda sharm harm daram iSJtij ^ Jf ^ 

v*** 0~ (Sa'di) “ because from the excess of the beseeching and lamentation 
of my servant, I feel ashamed.” Note accents. 

*> \) cjb#j>yo guruh-l marduman ra did (Sa'di) “ he saw a collection of 

people ” : note absence of izafat after on account of is °f unity. 
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(o) “ Mostof them” y'f ; oSyfi aksar-ash “ mostof it ” ; -y&xj, 

etc. 

(1) eA&yS't aksar-i-shan 1 (or aksar-i ishan) “most of them”; ^i r i aksar- 
ash (m.c.) “ most of it.” Aksar-i mal (or better arrival ), < Jf>^l or) J “ most 
of the property ” ; ^3y r f aksar-i zanha “most of the women” ; 
aksar-i kasan (m.c.) “ most persons ” (aksar kas y'l not used). 

Remark .— -y£\ aksar also means “ for the most part.” 

(2) agAlab ; 2 used like aksar . 

(3) bishtar or bishtarin , used as aksar, 

(p) “Something, a little, nothing” - - 

(1) Chiz-i (lit. “a thing ”). Ex. : axJ. 3t\/0 r 1 * 

dar Hlm-i muhasaba chunan ki ma'lum asl chiz-i ddnam (Sa‘dl) 
“ I know a little of accounts—as is known to you ” ; Lr*y «z man 

chiz-i bikhivah (Sa l di) “ask me for something (for a boon) ” : y ^ 
chizi dur-tar (Afghan) ‘ a little further” ; jh ^ 3 chiz-i sarbaz 

raft ? (m.c. only) “ has anything in the way of soldiers started? (i.e. has 
any armed force been sent there ?).” 

Remark. — Chiz-i with the negative signifies “ not a thing.” Ex. : 

ft j va chiz-i na-khwdnda am (Sa‘dl) “I have read nothing, 

I am unlettered ” ; y az in sabab chiz-i kdr na-kardam 

(m.c.) “ for this reason I did no work.” ^ c£3^ 4 5 ty hawa chiz-i kam shud 
(Afghan) “ the wind abated somewhat.” 

(2) Para4 S;b subs, “a piece, bit, patch” is usually followed by the 

plural. In m.c. only, it signifies “a little.” Ex.: §^b 6 

pdraA harfhd ddshtam bi-guyam-ash (Shah’s Diary) “I had a few words to 
say to him ” ; x ; b pdra-i sarbdzha raftand , or pdra-i sarbaz raft 

»;b ; pdra-i tafsil-i andaruni ^ ?;*>t <-4*^ x ; b (Tr. H. B. Chap. XIV) 
“concerning some small arrangements of the harem ” ; c>3 jz 

^jj^c (H. B. Chap. XXIII) “I used to see some women in the court of the 
Hakim, but—.” 

(3) Khurda-i (m.c.) (lit. “a crumb, a speck ”) ; also yak- 

1 Aktar jif\ and wJxl aghlab according to the regular rule of the superlative are 

followed by a genitive. Thetza/ons, however, sometimes incorrectly omitted after these 

two words in m.c. 

4 In m.c., here qadr-l 

5 Or 8arbdz-l chiz-i raft? (m.c.). 

* In m.c. bad would bo used, havd ty signifying “ air.” Indians and Afghans 
use hawa for wind * * as well as “ air.” 

6 Or better ^j*** 3 . ba'zi harfhd , and ba f zi az sarbdz-hd 31 
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khwurda (m.c.) “a little” (m.c.). Ex. : (wT k ) khwurda-i jaw 

(or db) bidih “ give me a little barley (or water).” 

(4) Kam-i 1 ^ “ a little ’ 5 (classical and m.c.), from kam , adjective “few, 

little.” Kam-i ^ 2 could be substituted foi khwurda-i in the above 

example. 

(5) Andak-i^ (classical) “a little,” or “a little time.” Ex.: 

oib b ta andak-i quvvat yaft (Sa'di) “ till he gained a little strength 5 5 ; 

andak-i jamdl bih az bisyari-yi 4 mdl (Sadi). 

Andak “little, few” ; and andak-i “ a little.” 

Andak is an adjective, pure and simple: it is according td some 

Grammarians the diminutive of and obf ; but according to others and ^ is a 
contraction of andak c£->bf: vide also “ Approximate Numerals.” 

Remark 7.—Andak also means (classically) 14 a few,” vide first example 
in (r). 

Remark II .— Qalil chU, Ar., “ little, few ” ; and qalll-i “ a few ” 

are equivalents of the Persian andak and andalc-% ^/abi. 

(6) Taraj-i a portion (old classical). Ex. : u£U 

^^JLaxj y malik rd taraj-i az zamefim-i akhldq-i u ma‘lum shud (Sa'di) “ a por¬ 
tion of his crimes became known to the king”; 

&y (Sa'di) 44 something of the matter had reached his ears.” 

(7) Barkh-i ^s^y (classical and rare modem). Ex.: 3' j> yV’j 

y tJjKi va barkh-i az b bilcid az qabza-yi tasarruj-i u badar raft (Sa'di); 

ob*x>f ^y barkh-i dmadand (mod.) “ a few came” ; J! LS^-y barjch-% az 
zanha (modern) “a few women”; t^ e>jV y^y ed is)*) 
agar dar ada-yi an barkh-i tahavun u takdsul ravd ddrand (Sa‘dl) “ if they 
show even a little slackness or neglect in performing (the duty)”; ^y j 
pJdj+i jy y va barkh-i az ‘umar-i giran-mdya bar-u kharch 

namudim (Sa'di) “ we expended a portion of our precious life on if.” 

Barkh-i ^y is lit. “ a portion, a share.” It is not followed by an izafat , 
as an izafat cannot follow the ^ of indefiniteness or the ^ of unity. This is 
perhaps the reason that it is more often followed by az. Compare ba ( z-i 


1 ^ of unity ; also kami subs. “ deficiency.” 

2 qadr-i could also be substituted. 

3 Andak , adj. Ex.: dtash-i andak rd \) u^ J f (Sa l 2 dl); bi-andak muddat 

diiX* 3 * * 6 dw (Sa‘dl) “ in a little time.” 

* Not bisydr-i as might logically be expected. As jamdl has two 

syllables and nidi one, euphony requires bisyari-yi mdl Jbc to balance andak-i 

jamdl ^**1. 

6 This first az omitted in some copies : the two prepositions az close together are 
chib, uneuphonious. 
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(8) Juzv-i l (Persian) : juzv = Ar. juz* : “ part, portion, 

section of a book” : and c£JLr^ is either juzv-% for iC & little,” or else 

= juzvi, Pers. adj. for Ar. adj., “partial.” Ex. : juzv-% 

pul dashlam (m.c.) “I had a little money”; bi-qimat-i juzvi 

(in.c.) “at trifling cost”; % yy l sis* juz-*i birinj giriftam (m.c.) 
“I took a little rice” ; bi-juz*% harf-i (m.c.) “at the least word, 

at a partial word ” ; bi-ju^i nasim-% (m.c.) “ at the least wind, at 

a partial wind.” 

lfl 

Remark.—Kull u juz* j cif, or kulli u juz*-i j LS i^ i or azkulli u 

•j*i 

juzH j ^ y “in whole and in part , entirely.” [There is also the 
adjective juzvi “ petty, trivial,” qimat-i juzvi iSJLr^ 

(9) Lajcht-i s “ a short time ” (old classical, and rare modern) from 

lakht “a piece, a portion,” etc., etc. Ex.: lajcht-i 

bi-andishd faru raft (Sa‘di) “he considered a little”; jail 

andar in lakht-i andishid —(Sa‘di) “ he considered a little about this.” 

, *> 

(10) Shamma-i (rarely used, Ar.) “an atom, particle, a pinch (of 

snuff), etc.” : yjj vazir sliamma-i rah burd (Bust.) “ the vazlr got 

an inkling of the matter ” ; oitjx y < 3 &kt j ji 

bdr-i vazir az shamdfil va akhldq-i u dar hazrat-i malik shamma-i mi-guft ki 
(Sa‘di) 14 well (or so) the wazir was mentioning a few of the good qualities of 
the boy in the presence of the King, saying—.” 

Remark.—Nabza Ar. “small portion,” has much the same significa¬ 

tion, but is rarely used. 

(11) From *)<3 zarra “ an atom, a mote in a sunbeam,” comes yak zarra 

*Sj> “ one atom, the least part.” Ex.: yak zarra ab bi-dih 

(m.c.) “ give me just a drop of water.” 

(12) Bi-qadr-i yak par-i kdh-i 4 (m.c.) “a very little.” 

Ex.: jj cJr! bi-qadr-i yak par-i kdh-i qimat na-ddsht (m.c.) 

“it was not worth a straw ” (lit. a chip of straw). 

(q) “Some”; ba‘zi, Per. and ba‘z, Ar. (lit. “a portion”). 

Ex. : ba‘z-i mi-guyand “some say”; Wij y ba ( z-i az zanhd 

4 4 some of the women”; U)**. ba*z-i chizhd (m.c.) “some things”; 

fatal; y ba‘z-i az rakhthd-yi Ichud rd dddam (m.c.) “ I gave some 


J Juzv-% (m.c.) of unity : in writing also juz^-i. 

2 But f&J Ii> fj*> yak juz 9 -i birinj rd giriftam (m.c.) “ 1 took a portion of 

the rice.’* 

s Lakht-i jigar jU 

(or dil ) “a corner of one’s liver (or heart) meta¬ 
phorically ‘ * a beloved child. * ’ 

4 Par-i gul L& is a “ petal of a flower ’ *: has the ^ of unity. 
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of my clothes 99 ; ba‘z-i ashkhas mi-guyand (m.c.) '‘some 

persons say”; ls**? ba'zi khavanin "some Khans ba'zi' az khava - 

win y c4 some of the Khans.'’ 

Ba'z (^v Ar. substantive “ portion ” is not used in m.c.; it is followed 
by the izafat , and by a plural noun or by a collective noun, vide barkh-i 

Ba'zi is an adjective 1 and therefore does not take the izafat , but ba'z 
is a substantive and is correctly followed by the izafat , as: ba'z-i awqat 
‘sometimes.’ The plural of is . 

Ba'zi mur gh ha didam “ saw some birds (indefinite). 5 ’ 

Ba'zi az rakht-ha ra dadam \) jf — ba'zi rakht rd da,dam 
t** “i gave some of the clothes.” The plural is better with ba'zi 

(r) “ Much, many,” bisydr adj. and adv. Ex.: er*-**-> ^ «M »y>/T 

c;hjf j 4 oo y**~j dvarda and ki sipah-i dushman bisydr bud va indn andak 
iSa‘d!) “it is related that the soldiery of the enemy was much while the 
latter (were)few” : d t c j (•;*- *Ss& *£ ^ — « b yfjjj 

shikdyaUi ruzgdr-i nd-musd, 1 id bi-nazdik-i man avard ki kafdf-i andak ddram va 
' iyal-i bisydr ( Sa‘di) “ complained to me of his wretched state (saying) that 

‘ I have small means and a large family ’ ” ; jh~ J b '.-mashaqqat-i bisydr 

(Sa'di) “with much trouble”; ^ yak-% tawbati bisydr 

kardi (Sa‘di) “a certain man used to repent much and then—” ; *; 
cy dar asnd-yi rah shulur bisydr 3 bud (or shuturhd bisydr budand) 

(m.c.) “ on the way there were many camels”; fj zanhd-yi 

bisydr (or bisydr zanhd) mt-guyand (m.c.) “many women say ” : 

Cmm>^ j j>j )j>y ^ j i — y A — 

Ma-kun iakya bar mulk-i dunyd va pushl 
Ki bisydr has chun-tu parvard u kusht —(Sa‘dl). 

“ Place no reliance on this world, 

For many like you it has nourished and slain.” 

Note the meanings of bisydr in the following sentences: az shab 
bisydr guzasht t L ~j wJi )\ (m.c.) “a great part of the night had 
passed” ; bisydr shah (or shabhd) guzasht or)w*^b~o (m.c.) “ many 

nights passed,” or shabhd-yi bisydr guzasht (m.c.); ^Lx —j 

& h»j^ (m.c.) bisydr qism paranda-ha giriftarn (m.c.) “ I caught various 
kinds of birds ” = pij* ( Uj| (m c.). 

Bisydr-i (az) { jf ) iSjfty "a much,” and bisyari <j?j( subs.) “abun¬ 
dance” : bisydr-i az mardum mi-guyand " many men 

say ” : bisyan-yi mdl JU “abundance of wrath ” : vide also (p) (5) 

and footnote. 4 

I In Urdu ba*ze is an adjective. 

■2 The plural budand could have been used, 

o Or ehutur-i bisyar or shuturha-yi bisyar 

* In prose kasan 
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(s) “Remaining, remainder”; ^b, Ar. adj., is incorrectly followed by 
the izafat as though it were a substantive:— 

(1) baqi (adj.). Ex. : p*}j) bdqi-yi ruz ham guzasht (m.c.) 

“ the remainder of the day passed”, but 1*3/; ^b baqi-yi ruzha “the 
remaining days ” ; 

—*b * d)3 

Imxhab-am dard-i dil tamdm na-shud 
Bdqi-yi ddsidn bi-farda shah — (Salim). 

“ To-night I could not relate all rny suffering. 

The remainder of the story stands over till to-morrow night.” 

Baqi pul rd chi lcardi or bdqi-yi pul rd chi Icardi are both m.c. 

The Indians and Afghans correctly omit the izafat after baqi ^b, on all 
occasions. 

(2) haqiyya , subs, (classical and m.c ). Ex. : baqiyya-yi 

sipdh “ the remainder of the soldiers” ; jjj baqiyya-yi ruz “the remainder 
of the day.” 

(?>) 1x3 nib bciqiy ", Ar., in Persian nib,-baqi lit. “that which 

remained.” This is used in modern (and perhaps in classical) Persian as a 
substantive. Ex. : 3/> ma-baqi-yi ruz (m.c.) “ the remainder of the 

day.” 

Remark /. —fatimmu , Ar. subs. “ completion, appendix, etc.” is used 

t yjj __ 

for the remainder or balance of an account, as : ^ tatimma-yi hisdb. 

The Ar. word oU-yo mizidn has the same signification. 

Remark ll.-Pax-manda is generally applied only to remnants 

of food ; ‘aqab mdnda “ to what remains or is left behind; 

baqi mdnda “to what remains over” (of an account, etc*., or of people, 
things, etc., after counting). 
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THE ARTICLE AND THE RELATIVE PRONOUN. 

t 

§ 40. The Definite Article.. 

(a) Jlarf-i taSrif ( 1 ). There is no article properly vso called. 

If the noun is definite and in the accusative case, it requires ra. Ex. : 
8^ \) wT ab-ra bidih tm give (me) the water ” ; but “ give me 

water”; du asp-ra didam iL 1 saw the two horses”; but 

du asp didam <c I saw two horses,’’ and 2 * v-^f It®' j* 3^1 imruz dar 

bazar asld % asp ua-didam (m.c.) “to-day I saw no horses in the bazar.” 

Remark .—In the nominative ease iz du lashkar can mean “two 
armies” or “the two armies.” 

(b) Proper names, tit les etc., the separate, the demonstrath e. and the 

reflexive pronouns, the interrogative ki , and a+a, etc., 

aJL*^ 5 and '-£»**>, jv j *, etc., ate considered 

definite or ma'rifa ( A.yoc >, and require fj, especially in modern Persian 4 ; so 
also does the pronoun i/afc-r . 

(c) In modern Persian, the affixed possessive pronouns when affixed to a 
noun in the accusative case, are also usually followed by fj. 

In classical Persian, this construction is rare. In the Gulistan. me is 
both omitted and inserted. 

The b of the dative, however, cannot be omitted. For further rules on 
the insertion or omission of the of the accusative and dative, vide under 
Syntax. 

Remark .—The following are also definite:— 

( 1 ) All nouns that have the Arabic definite article Jt ; as ;^aJi “The 

Powerful. 15 

(2) Nouns preceded (or demonstrated Ad \ y by the demonstra¬ 

tive pronouns. 


1 TaWif ( ) also means “ definition.” 

For asl* n . 

'• Fulan (adj.) and fularii (subs.). 

4 In the Gulistan and in classical Persian the \j of the accusative is often omitted, 
contrary to the rules of syntax. As a rule the reason of the omission can be traced to 
the exigencies of the rhythm. Imitators of the style of Safill, especially Indians, mak o 
syntactical mistakes of this description, but no ordinary modern Persian does. 
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(3) The ciba* of a proper name or of a pronoun (affixed or separate), 

as: v-jUr etc. ; or of a as: 

(4) Some nouns in the voeative, as : [ +*/. 

(5) Proper names, noms do plume ( 1 ), personal pronouns, and 

and 

(d) In sentences such as, bbjlj^ or) e;t sarbdzdn (or m.c. 

sarbdzhd) du hazdr bud,ami 4 ‘the soldiers were two thousand”, the plural 
makes the noun definite; but du Jtazdr sarbaz yy* signifies “two 

thousand men” or ‘‘the two thousand men” : vide also example in Remark 
to (a). 

Remark. —The cardinal numbers are not followed by a plural noun. 

(e) In relative sentences, a demonstrative or relative often confused 
with the ^ of unity (sometimes accented for emphasis), in conjunction 
with the connective makes the noun definite: vide § 42 (b) and (< 7 ) to (r). 
If the noun is to remain indefinite, the ^ (or *) must not be accented: vide 
§ 42 (p). 

if) In the sentences padishah.-i rd shanidam (8a‘dl) “ J have 

heard of a certain king,” an i dSyl* y q yalc-i rd az muluilc 

‘■ajam hi kaput kuna rid (Sa'di) “it is related (they relate) of a certain one of 
the kings of * J/«///.,” the objects are to be considered definite though accom¬ 
panied by the u c of unity or so-called indefinite article: lor the rule of the 
afiix Ij in suidi cases, vide uniter Syntax. 

{(j) The demonstrative pronouns, especially in m.c., frequently take the 
place of the definite article, as : d n mar did dma/l ^ z>po —(for mardd-ki 

dmad.^l “the man who came”—; hence the reason r’nat Persians 

learning English generally say, ‘that man who” instead of “the man 
who—’ 

§ 41. The Indefinite Article, 

(a) Harjd tanlcir or Yd-yi wahdal ( or >. 

The numeral yak “one” sometimes takes the place of the indefinite 
article. Ex. : phi <J.cU uJb yak shah Uftnmul-i ay yam-i 

guzashta mi-kardam (Sa c dl) “one night I was pondering on olden times”: 
here shabd could be substituted for yak shah without altering the 

meaning. Vide also examples in {m\. In m.c. this yak^\ is more often used 
for the indefinite article than is the of unity. 

Remark. — Yak <-~£j can also be joined to the ^ of unity, as ^ “ one, a 
certain person ” ; l5 Xj vJjd* 0 J j\!va az jumla-yi dddb-i 


1 .Poetical nom-dc-plmne. 
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nudama-yi muluk yak-i in ast (Sa'di) "and this is one of the (good) manners 
of the companions of the kings.” 

There is nothing to distinguish from each other the ya-yi vahdat 
or the ya-yi tankir and the ydyi mawsul (§ 42), except the 

difference in signification. When the ^ signifies unity—in this case its place 
can be taken by the numeral yak —it is known by the first name. When the ^ 
is used before a relative clause and is equivalent to the demonstrative pronoun, 
it is known bv the last name. 

Remark. —The that follows yfc is probably not the demonstrative ^ 

but the ^ of unity. 

(b) The ya-yi tankir ^t or ^ of indefinitencss acts as an indefinite 
article. This which has several uses, and is more or less emphatic, 

either in magnifying or in minimising, was in classical Persian pronounced 
with the majJml sound. 1 2 * * * In modern Persian it is pronounced i , and with 
the exception mentioned in § 40 (e) is unaccented, in order to distinguish it 
from the suffix ^ of abstract nouns. Thus in classical Persian mard-e 
"a man” or " a certain man”, but mardi “manliness”: in modern 

colloquial mard-% "a man”, etc-: but mardi "manliness.” 

This ^ is supposed to be derived from the numeral yak cJb (or yag <-X’ ) 
of which the last letter has disappeared. 17, for yak , exists still in some 
songs in t he dialect of Mazenderan. Yi-qadr dw bi-dih ^ * ‘ ^ive me 

a little water ” is common in S. Persia. 

In modern Persian, however, it can be added to a plural, making it a 
collective noun : vide (k) (2). 

( c ) If the noun terminates in silent 8, then, instead of the affixed the 
symbol hamza is superscribed, but m modern Persian is still pronounced i, 
[vide § 20 (/)J, as hachcha-c. (classical) and bachcha-i (m.c.) “a child ” or 
" a certain child.” z If the noun is concrete and terminates in the ^ of 
the noun is generally represented by * before the of unity, as : maid 

4 4 fish ”, but (or mahi-i ‘ 4 a fish.’ ’ 

(d) (l) If silent s precedes ast "is”, the * may be omitted and the 

t written Ex. :— 

+■» j j~*p. ^ 

Var shakar-khavdaAst shirin-lab 

Astin-ash bi-gir u sham ( bi~1cush —(Sa‘dl). 

" Put if she be attractive and sweet-lipped 
Take her by the sleeve 8 and put out the light.” 

1 Vide foot-note 4, page 141. 

2 With the izafat, bachcha-yi kvchak (mod.): difference in transliteration 

and pronunciation. 

8 Astin in probably the old hanging sleeve, in Persia still worn by some 

darvishes. 
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Banda-% st may be written or and mahi-ist may be 

written etc., or ^aL©. 

Remark. —Grammarians, however, give this different names according 
to the sense in which it is used. Thus in :— 

jb XdjJ tj i±-'y£>£-'Z **->J --U 2 R/C Js ^j| 

' w —One and all need each other, 

Even a small spider can hide a great prophet ” 
the first ^ is called yd-yi tasgj^r ‘‘the diminutive yd” or yd-yi 

tahqir “the yd, of contempt’ 1 , while the second ^ having the 

contrary meaning is called yd-yi ta'zim ^Sa*i 4 4 the yd of respect.” 

For the names of the relative ^ (expressing the definite article in relative 
sentences), vide § 42. 

(2) After final ahf yd b, or r.dv *|y, (his ^ is preceded by a * to dis¬ 
tinguish it from the ^ of the izd.jat ^ . as : \y bu-% 44 a scent 5 ’, but <J£ 

bii-yi qnl “ the scent of the flower ” ; clmnin dawlat-i " uzrnd-i 

(m.c.) “ such a very great empire.” A 0 - should be inserted as bearer for 
this harnza. Some Arabic words end in a harnza , which may or may not be 
written in Persian, but before a suffixed 0 ', the Arabic * must fall away, thus: 

“ desert, or jungle as opposed to cultivation ”, 44 a desert ” and 

\Jjy cs-Lr 5 ^ 41 a great desert.” 

(3) If the Arabic w*ord ends in ahj-i maqsiira with or without the 

famvin, the final letter is changed to alif before the ^ of unity 7 , as : edama 

(°r ) “blind 1 ; (ramd~i ‘‘a blind man.” The word is in 

Persian pronounced ma‘ni or ma‘m ^buc; its final letter may therefore 

in Persian be considered to be either yd t or alij-i maqsura ^Si\, thus: 

c 5^* y0 ma'na-i, or ma‘ni-% (m.c.) “ a meaning.” 

Remark I .—The ^ is sometimes added to adjectives, as : JU-- 
andeik-i jamdl (Sa'di) ”a little beauty”* chand-i “a few.” For sdl-i da 
vide (/) 9. 

Remark II .—In old Persian, the ^ is added to the noun when it is 
qualified by an adjective, and not to the adjective, as: mard-tkhub w >y •=- isty* 
(class, and mod.) 44 a good man ” ; dar andak zamdn-i (class, and 

mod.) “for a little while.” In modern Persian, the is generally added to 
the adjective, vide(k). 

(e) The ^ of unity combines with in pronunciation, but may be 
written separately in full, or combined with the ast. Ex.: hhub marcR-st 
(m.c.) “ he is a good man ” is written (s*f° or 
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(/) Examples of the various significations of this ^ are:— 

(1) aia ] padishah-i pisar-i bi-adib-i dad (Sa'di) 

“a certain a king handed over a son of his to a tutor—” ; pas-l az shab 
guzaslit jt “ one watch of the night passed.” 

(2) kar-i narddram “I have no special business ” ; Uio ^ 
nn-khwdham bi-shumd khidmai-i ruju 1 2 kunam (m.c.) “ I want 

to entrust you with a (special, or a. certain) commission.” 

(3) ^ajoJ filch ladbir-i na-bud (i there was not a single plan” ; 

j yU jt f bar liar yak-i a,z scdir-i bandagdn 

u hawashi hhidmat-i mu'ayyan ast —(Sa'di) “for every single one of his slaves 
and attendants a special (or a separate) duty is appointed.” 

(4) LS ^S yir jt JhcJ| Ai ou*«t bih tar-ash in ast ki al-hdJ 

bi-tawr-i az injd kindr kashl (m.c.) “ the best thing is that somehow or other 
you at once get away from here.” 

(5) ruzgdr-i* bar-ln bar-dmad (8a‘df) “a short time 

elapsed after this”; sd‘af-i " a short time ” or " one hour ” ; 

dar andak zamdn-% (Sa'di) "in a little time ”:—*£ c>Jd !<xxj ^y 

m ham shakk-i paydd shud ki mabddd (m.c.) "also a bit- of a doubt 
arose lest — ” (but va ham. shokk pa Ida shud—^ j “ there 
was doubt lest-—”); <j o** ar l^uf )\ oas j *&f 

—AS' L .>x) Abd**> 7ingd.il ruy ba-man hard va gujt az anjdi ki 

himmaf-i dannshdn ast ra sidy-i mitdmala-yi ishdn khdfir-i harnrdk-i man kunid 
&e*-(Sadi) "he then turned to me and said, ‘on account of the gracious 
magnanimity of dervishes and their uprightness in dealings pay a tilth 
attention to me for - ’ ” : b burut-i-idhid (m.c.) he gave a slight twirl 

to his moustache. 55 

(()) y ^ X v -ity 13 

Bi-ham bar ma-kun id tavd.nl dil-i 
Ki dh-i jahdn-i bi-ham bar feunad. —(Sa'di). 

" I listless not, if thou cans! avoid it, a single soul. 

For oik' sigh to God (from a broken heart) can destroy 
even a whole world.” h 

1 Note that though there is no tj in this sentence. there is yet no eon fusion as to sense 

2 When this (jr has the adjectival sense of "a certain ** and is followed by an 
explanatory clause, its noun may be considered definite, and if in the accusative case 
requires the affix rd. vide § 40 (/). 

8 More common in m.e. kiriura Irani 

* In m.c. ruzagdr 

f> It is this sentiment, the fear of the distressed sigh, fchat so often prevents the 
punishment of a convinced malefactor in Persia. Some irresponsible person intercedes, 
and the Governor, to hide his superstitious fears, professes to be overcome by pity. 

The idiomi s biham kardan (and not— kandan) 
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(7) ***jt)j V azir chi khiydl-i-st ujtdda ast? (m.c.) 
‘‘into what a way of thinking (into what kind of a fancy) lias the Wazir 
fallen I wonder ? ’ 5 

(8) (3^ r ishq dfat-i-si “ love is a great calamity.” 

0 *«f &x£L»*> tX.xx:l ^c***-' t> JJ) 

“ In despair is many a hope; 

The close of a dark night is fair. 

For has-i “ many a” vide § 39 (m). 

(9) ^/of jj y sdl-i dv bar in bar drnad (Sa'di) “ a couple of years 

or so passed after this” ; fasl-i du (Sa‘dl) “a couple of cha])ters.” 

For ^ with the plural in modern Persian, vide (h) (2). 

(10) <jryy FirUiun-i “ a Phararoh (i.e. cruel and overbearing ; 

Hdlim-i 2 “a Hatim”, a man generous as Hatim (but hdtimf “genero¬ 

sity ”). 

(11) AlasxJ yt ) ^jfy* &> 

}j) ^ j* 5 vXh na (firijtar amadi bi-da st-i javan-t mu' - 

jab , ki har dam havd-i pazad uni har lahza rdy-i zanad va, liar shah jd-i khiispad 
va liar riiz ydr-i qirad (Sa‘dl) “ you fell not into the bondage (of marriage) 
with a youth vain * 5|: *, who at every breath starts a fresh fancy, and each 
moment states a new opinion, and every night sleeps in a different place, 
and ('very day takes a new love.” 

(12) b ;^di qalandar darvish-i-st nd-khardsliida 

nd-iardshida (m.c.) “a (Calendar is a kind of darvish, rough and uncivilized.” 

(13) yUiwc JXo y la^uat bar misl-i shumd M usalmdn-i “ curses on 

a Muslim like you ” ; or la'nat bar musalmdn-i misl-i 

shumd. 

(14) jy± ^jt ye cJoaj javdn misl-i man in jur kdr na mi-kuna d 

(m.c.) is a simple statement; but javdn-i misl-i man-i ex¬ 

presses a considerable amount ol’conceit and “brag” and lays a stress on 
javdn and man ^; javdn hamchu man-i expresses the 

same idea, but in speaking there would be no stress on the word javdn 

(q) The noun with its cc of unity is often in m.c. preceded by the 

I Fir n un a title conn non to the ancient kings of Egypt, as Ptolemy to the 

later ones. The Pharaoh of Moses’ time is known to Muslims as Valid. Fir l aun has 
come to mean ‘ a cruel tyrant, insolent and unbelieving.' 

- In Persian sometimes Hutam : an illustrious Arab of the tribe of 'gayy who 

lived before the Prophet, but his son, who died at the age of 1 20 in the 68th year of the 
Flight, is said to have been a companion of the Prophet. 

*■> Dust in Persia, is only used for men. but yar is a man-friend, or a 

mistress. 
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indefinite yak . for additional emphasis, as: ls}^ ^ ^ agha yak chlz-% 

bi-dih (beggar’s cry) '‘gentleman, give me a trifle ” ; 

— ki yak muddat-i bimdri 1 2 * 4 ddsht " —so that lie was ill from it quite an age” 
(more emphatic than muddat-i alone). 

(h) The ^5 of unity does not admit of the izdfat after it, thus : 

qadahr-id barf-db (Sa'di) “a cup of iced water (i.e. water and ice mixed) ; 
— e)U tjA) guruh-i mardumdn ra did ki —(Sa'di) “ he saw a certain 

knot of men who— ” : vide also (/) (1); Raja yuz-i 

safid avarda guzardnid (Jeliangir’s Memoirs) * ‘the Raja brought a white 
Oheeta and presented it to me.” * 

For a classical example vide quotation from ‘Uniar-i Khhay vam in § 95 

(b) (5). 

(i) In classical and in modern Persian, a noun Indore its qualifying adjec¬ 

tive or before another noun in construction, even if indefinite in meaning, 
sometimes discards the of unity, as : iiblt id'ifa-yi dUstdn (Sa'di) “ a 

party of friends”; but j } aiijlb b bd td’ifa-i az dustdv ; 5 -Ulx> y 

4 f^ jU —j yak-i az ‘vJamd khuranda-yi bisydr ddsht (Sa'di) “ a certain learned 
man had a large family”; 5 zy ^ Ij pddishdh-i 

bd (jhuldm-i Ajami dar lcishti nishasta bud (Sa'di) “a certain king was 
seated with a Persian slave in a boat” ; pddishdh-i bd mziryjj b “ a 

king with his vazir”, but padishah-i bd-vazir A “a king with 

a vazir (perhaps the vazir of another king). 

Remark .— Note that ‘‘one of” requires y after it- in ail eases : it 
cannot be followed bv the izdfat. Vide also (l). 

(j) Concrete nouns ending in (^c) i may take the ^ of unity ; but the first 
in writing is usually represented by a * as: Suji-i bi-man git ft 

In m.c., however, the indefinite <£* usually takes the place of the in such 
cases. 

Remark .— Singular abstract nouns in ^ do not admit of the ^ of unity: 
the indefinite is substituted. 

(&) ( 1 ) In modem Persian the ^ of unity is generally added to the 
qualifying adjective [unless the adjective end in vide (m.)] following the 
noun and not to the noun. Ex.: qushTin-i khtib-i bit dan d 

(Shah’s Diary) "they were a pretty soldiery ” ; <3^ nvtq-i ziydd-i 

kardand (Shah’s Diary) "they delivered long speeches.” 

1 Bimdri (note accent) would mean ‘ he kopt .side man in his house.’ 

2 In m.c. qadah is a basin. 

8 Here rd tj is necessary though the object is indefinite, because of the & following. 

4 fn modern Persian j nan khymr-i bisydr-i (or bitty a r 

h In modern Persian tliis would be yhulam-i and lcishti 
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(2) Tlie ^ can also refer to a plural and seems to give it a 

collective sense. Ex.: o—I chaknshha-yi yharib-x ’st (Shah’s 

Diary) “ they are (were) a strange lot of hammers ” ; zanhd-i darad J Kirmdn 
hi zarda-yi tukh/m rd az miyana-yi safida mi-duzdand c/xy zjd ^^3 

t&xR** <xiUx> y (m.c.) “Kerman has a class of women so tricky 
that they can steal the yolk of an egg from the midst of the white.” 

In English, the indefinite article is still common before a general noun 
denoting a sum of money or a space of time. The answer to a question, 
“what is your pay?” might be: Inch , du tumdn-i o (me.) 

“nothing; a paltry two tit mans “From his birth * * * * to his death- 
stroke on the held of Jena, what a seventy-one years” ((larivie), 

o-vjJL, j cli La ^ yc ^ U jJJ y az tavallud to damn 

warg-ash dar fedr-zdr-i Jena chi hafldd u pan) sal-isf. In, du farsetkh-i bishtar msl 

jX^kx) y (m.c.) “it is not more than a couple of farsakhsd ’ 

the 0 ' has a diminutive force.” 

(3) If, however, tin adjective is of the simple kind that can precede the 

noun, the is naturally affixed to the noun. Ex. o—-yy° khub 

mard-i-st “he is a good man ” (m.e.); y£ pie-1 mard-i (m.c ) “ an old 

man.” 

(l) In modern Persian the constructions p&.z ^bo^yc jam‘-i murdn- 

ntdn didam “I saw a body of men” : or jam'-i az mardumdn didam 

and jenn'-i zetnhd didam or jand-i az zanhd 

didam )} “I saw a body of women ”. are used. Vide also 

(/'-) and (0- 

(m) In modern Persian, as stated in (/-), the ^ is generally added 
to the (qualifying adjective; if, however, the adjective itself end in the 
numeral is preferably substituted, as: ** ail Abyssinian slave girl” }*» vJb 

yak kaniz-i habashi (m.e.) or kamz-i ha has hi (m.c.). 

Note the following m.e.:—“a spoonful of milk” (a) yak 

qdsliuq shir , or (b) s qashnq-% L shir, or (r) qdshuq-i shir-i \ 

‘ ‘ a glass of water ’ c qilas-i ab-i, or s->f qilas-i ab , or 

sj\ yak qilas-i ab or in apposition yak gilds db. 

(n) Note the absence of ^ in the following:—^-=0 zakhm-i 
palang ddsht s (Sa‘dl) “ he had a (the) wound from a leopard ” ; tzjy^ ^3 
zakhm-i shamshir jchwurda (m.c.) “he got a sword wound ” ; (ypy b y ^ 

1 i.e. tho wo men of Kerman generally are of such a class. Note tlie present 
tense with tho idea of “ can (and consequently do) steal.” 

2 For qaahiq x. 

3 Here zakhm ^^3 i s used as the description of wound and it therefore becomes 

definite. It would be also right to say zakhm-i palang-i or better zakhw-i az 

palang wXdjy ^♦= w 3* 
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^ idj* vet u-ra dar chumn martaba J did —(Sa‘df) “and saw him possessed of 
such great rank.” 

In these examples the noun is considered generic , and, therefore, does 
not take the It does not mean the wound of one Jeopard; it might be 
the wound of ten. Similarly f (JiLk hanuz [if! cist “ he is still a hoy.” 1 2 * 

(o) The construction kitdb-i khub-i is occasionally met with ; 

it seems to mean “ a book, a good one”; pTd-i hanguft-i 

dad am (m.e.) “ I paid a thumping sum.” 

ip) As digar-i means “another person”, digar meaning “an¬ 

other” does not classically take the ^ of unity 8 :—cltizi digar j^iz ^ or 
yak eMz-i digdr cX* “ another thing, one thing more”: and in m.e. 

(■vu 1 garJv) ehiz -/ digdr-i i^f^.z . 4 

As in m.e. the distinction is not observed, asp-i digdr-i a 
may mean “ another horse ” or “another person’s horse”: but as already 
stated tin* former is a vulgarism. 

For aii example of ddgh-i digar-i ^c^giz “ another misfortune”, 
vide § 04 (/) example from ‘Umar-i Khayyam. 

The following are m.e .:—in pisara sliayldn ax! “this 
boy is a devil ” , but “ he is a devilish boy ” ; 

pisar-i shaytdn-i-st “ he is the son of a devil ” ; ddam-i khar-i-st f , 

or in ddant khar ax! A *zl ^ “ he is an ass” ; mardumdn-i khar-i and 

zA^zj^, or in mardum khayli khar and A 

linnark .—Tt is, however, correct in modern Persian to add the relative 

kitdh-i digar-i ki — ^sjfg.z ‘'the other book which (or that)— 

(q) The following construction is borrowed from the Arabic: )Z 

\f dar mashra ( -i a:, mas hart' (class.) “in a road (lit. in a road of 

the roads) ” ; of^ y )± dar vnamarr-i az m.amarrd! (class.) “in a place 

of passage, in one of the places of passage” ; vJlkf Jt ^11*3 

— 3 <x>liX U r j ^-U;^ jf is)~ ) ‘ >j! ^ bdshad ki Khudd-(yi) irkala 

ndgdh az nltdf-i khwitth lntj-% numdyad vu dar-i az darhd-yi ruzi bar md 
bi-kushdyud ! (mod.) “it may be that God on High out of his gracious good, 
ness may suddenly open a way of livelihood (out of his many ways) for us” 
y bi-laraf-i 6 az atrdj ravam (m.e.) “ I may go in some direction 

or othei. somewhere or other.” 

1 In modern Persian incorrectly martaba- 7 * ^Vs. This is the incorrect reading by 
modern Persians, even when the ► is omitted in the copies of the Gulistan. 

- The could not he added to lift- 

« c ’ lii m.e. z£ L shakha-i digar-i “ another person ’ 5 is a common vulgarism. 

4 Also yak chizi-i digar j^-'Z «—£j. 

& Shay tan j s really an adjective here. 

6 Erroneously tarf In Arabic tarf ijyk is the “eyo”, but vi^ir taraf is 

“a side, extremity, margin , etc.” 
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(r) The ^ is occasionally added to Arabic phrases, thus : pUL jt U 

huiar-% az ta‘dm tarfib kardand (Sa'di) c ' they set out a 
something of what was ready in the way of food ” ; here md is the relative 
pronoun Arabic “that which”, and hazar is the 3rd person singular, 

mase., I’ret. of t£ to be ready.” 

(*) Wlmn substantives are eoU])led together, the ^ is added to the last 
only : j ^ l > 1 2 #^3 

Sarhang- zdda rd bar dar-i sard-yi U a hlamish 1 didam kl l aql u ; ' kiyasat-i 
va jahm u firdsaf-i zd i 'ld v ' > l-wasf ddslit (Sa'di) 1 1 saw the son of a certain ( ?) 
officer, at the door of the palace of U gh lamish, that was possessed of an 
understanding and sagacity, and an intelligence and ingenuity beyond all 
description ” ; 5 twJU^ ckyy' ^y »*li j f aJbf ^.Cacu 

hi-hnkni-i dm ki maldz-i main az qalla-yi kuh-i bi-dast divardd budavd 
wa mafjd u ma^vd-% sdkhta (Sa'di) "‘because they have* taken possession of 
an impregnable asylum on the summit of a mountain and made it a place of 
safe refuge.” 

In m.c. the iirst substantive may, however, be preceded by yak as: 
yak hard u r/,angdl-i bi-dih cJb, or kdrd u changdl-t bi-dih j 

i'Z>. •’ give me a knife and fork.” 

Tftinark I. —■♦Similarly, in modem Persian, the ^ js added to the second 
only of two adjectives qualifying one noun, as : sajar-i dur v dnrdz-i ^ )y yi~ 
yjryj- (kuc.) “a long long journey.” 

Remark II. —For an example in classical Persian of the ^5 added to both 
ot two adjectives qualifying one noun, rkh last example of (c), J 125. 

(/) When the of unity supplies the place of a simple indetinite article, 
its noun does not as a rub take the !; of the accusative. Ex. : 

pish-1 pidar-ash kas-i firistdd (Sa'di) “he sent some one to his father.” 

In llie sentence y f; zaminn rd kanda sang barddshta 

(Afghan) the sense requires the definite sign h, “ having dug up a (certain) 
special plot of ground and removed the stones.” 

Note the distinction in meaning between the two following : «»ij >3 
khdna-l dtash zadand (m.c.) “ they set lire to a house ” ; but Jr* f 3 

khdna-i rd dtash zadand " they set fire to one of the houses.” 

I 11 the following: < J k )y I; shunidam gusfandd ra 

buzurg-i rihdnid (Sa'di) “I have heard that a certain elder released a 
sheep--,” the rd is necessary to distinguish the object and make the sense 

1 Probably a copyist’s omission; sarhang-zada-l ra tj Sdt) “an officer.” 

If aarhang-zada 8^3 be the correct reading, it means “ the son of the Colonel 

referring to a local celebrity. 

2 The son of Chingiz KJian : he reigned in Turkistan about 056 Hijra. 

Note these two pronunciations of j. 
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clear: omit it and buzurcj-% at first sight appears to be an adjecti ve 

qualifying tlie nominative, gusfand-i 

Remark. —It will be noticed that the tj immediately follows the of 
unity . 1 

(u) The yjg can be added to some of the personal pronouns. Ex.: 

f ddaw-i chun man-i bar zamin nami-khwdbad (m.c.) “ a man 

like me does not sleep on the ground ” ; iV°T cc jj 3 (JI* jof adam-i misl-i tu-i 
dmad (m.c.) “ a man like you came ” ; adam-i 

misl-i shumd-i na-bayad chunin bi-kuna d (m.c.) “a man like you ought 1 not to 
act thus”; ddam-i misl-i u-i kdr nmm-kunad (m.c.) 

kk a man like him won’t work.” In these examples the ^ c ould be added 
to fj/f, but in this case it must be omitted after the pronoun. 

The is not added to U md ‘‘we” nor to ishdu “they.” 

(v) —yakd man-am dar in miydn ki (Sa'di) ' : 1 am 
one of these here who—” ; but man yak-t am M ^ (m.c.) “I am alone, 
single.” 

(w) In a negative {proposition the ^ must be translated k ‘ not a—, 

none.” Ex. : dnjd kas-i na bud (or dnjd hich has na-bud 

vjr^ ) (m.c.) “ there was no one there” ; dnjd 

hayvdn-i na-bud (m c.) “ there was not an animal there.” 

(x) The indelinite ^ can be added to the substantive qualified by 

chumn “such an one as this”, or by chundn "such an one as that*” 

or to chanddin “much, so much ”, as: J K ^*"^ jz 

—&> pzy man dar just u ju-yi chunin jd-i budam ki (m.c.) *• 1 was in search 
of just such a place as this—<x\kj c>^ cJmndn 

shakhs-i na-bdiyad in tawr kdr ltd bi-kunad (m.c.) “such a person like that 
ou$ht not to act in this way” : pjev chanddn rabt-i bi- 

zabdn-i Farsi na-ddram (m.c.) “ 1 do not know a great amount of Peisian.” 

This ^ can also be added to the substantive 4 qualified by &***$■ <jpl in 
chunin , of an chundn, ham-chunin . ham-chundn , but not 

to these words themselves. 

For the definite or demonstrative ^ (relative with ) with chundm and 
chanddn, vide § 42 (s). 

(y) The personal pronoun 1st pers. sing, man “1” makes its accusative 

regularly when the ^ is affixed, as: y l j hamchu man-% 

rd astr-i dast-i tu hard “he made a person like me a prisoner in your 


1 Similarly in the dative case:— mugar marduman-i ra ki hdlat-i mutawassit ddrand 

gah-l in nawbat nami-rusad vsJU*. tS ^ 

(class.) (in njodern Persian hich vaqt instead of gain) “ but to men possessed of a modest 
competence only, such a thing never happens. ’ ’ 
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hand ” 1 : \) Jl£* (3+^1 —Haji Baba £< God 

will not select a fool like me as a Prophet.’* This could also be expressed 
by : —ij ^ In neither case could mara y*> be substituted. 

( z) The ^ can sometimes be added to the infinitive used as a noun, 
as: 3b raz-guftan-i ‘ ‘ a telling of a secret”, but raz-i guftanf “a secret 

to be told.” Y alc-didand ££ one visit ” ; yak-kushtan-i ' one killing ” (of one 
person or of many). 

(aa) For the demonstrative ^ as a definite article with the connective 
in relative clauses, vide § 42. 

§ 42. The Relative Pronouns and the Demonstrative or 

Relative L c. 

HARF-T M A W SUL OR HARF-T STL A'- < or 

(a) There are no i dative pronouns. Instead, the indeclinable particle ^ 

hi is used as a connective f d 'Finis the Persian construction of 

the English sentence, “ The man that came yesterday, came to-day”, would 
be, £ - The man that (Id) he came yesterday came to-day .’ 1 From this it will be 
seen that in ('very relative clause there is a pronoun expressed or understood. 

If this pronoun is t he subject of the verb in the relative clause, it is usual 
to omit it, except for the sake of special emphasis or for clearness. In 
oblique cases it is often inserted. In m.c., however, it is oftener omitted 
than in the classical language, as: &1y asp-i lei bar an savdr 

ml,’sham (class.) ” the horse that you ride on it ” (the horse which you ride); 
in m.c. the cd y would be omitted. 

(b) The noun that precedes a Persian relative clause may often be 

regarded as definite, even if in English it be preceded by the indefinite article 
\ ).* In Persian this noun is made specially definite by affixing 

a demonstrative ^ even to the plural: this ^ connects it with the particle 

1 Mam L\. is also a subs, “presumption: egoism; also the quality of 

sufficiency that is peculiar to Clod 11 : maul, Ar., ‘‘ the seminal fluid ’ ’ : also man-i, as in, 
ba man-l “thou art with mo.” Persian poets frequently play on these various 
meanings. 

- Sila 1 ) conjunction; note that this *1 is considered a particle { vJ» y*- ) and 

not a pronoun : for fuller explanation vide § 130 “ Relative Clauses.” 

• chi is also considered by some grammarians as a connective in relative 
sentences. As, however, it is only in this use found joined to j* or as and 

Aacu'l, and does not moreover admit of the ‘'relative is'\ the author has preferred to 
omit it and to treat the words harchi and anchi as single words, indefinite 

pronouns. Anchi , harchi , etc., are applicable only to inanimate objects in the singular: 
if the antecedent is a plural noun, rational or irrational, is the only connective. 

+ Thus “a fool who lights, or the fool who fights, a wax candle by day” have 
much the same meaning. If the noun before the relative is to be kept indefinite the 
sentence must be arranged differently : vide (p) and Remark to (r). 
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ki. As however this unlike the ^ of unity , 1 admits of the accent in 
modern Persian for the sake of emphasis, it is jierhaps an extension of the 
izajat that connects an adjective to its noun. Ex.: shakhsi-ki (nom.) 

44 a man who” or “ the man who, the man that, etc.” ; fj shakhs-i 

ra ki (acc.) “a (or the) person whom.” It will he noticed that the demon¬ 
strative ^ followed by ^ corresponds to the restrictive relative pronoun in 
English ; compare with (r). 

(c) This ^ is called the ya-yi sifat or ^ of qualification and implies the 
force of the demonstrative pronoun “that.” 

This , however, in such sentences as : ov yyy kitab-i ki 

mi-khipaham ham-in ast <c this is the book that I require ”, is distinguished by 
some grammarians as ya-yi matvsnl { ^ ^ ) or yd-yi mnzmar 

<c the yd of the pronoun (the noun that is kept in mind), ” or ^~>f ^ b yd-yi arti 
“the yd equal to the demonstrative pronoun aw” : while in such sentences 
as :— 

0*^1 — AJ *—’ w: ’ ^ Jji j ^ T —**, ) & '! ^ _ j i • c 

they consider the ^ to be the equivalent of chit nan “ stick a - and call it 
yd-yi tawsiji ^l; the yd b of descri])tion.” For further remarks on 

relative sentences ride § 130. 

In writing, this ^ can either be joined to the 1 3 or written separately. 

thllS or Af 

Remark. —The ^ after y and cj\ y is probably not tlie demonstraii ve 

but the ‘ of unity ’. a^ in *y y : aide under /tar y 

in Pronouns. 

(d) The pronoun in the relative clause may be either expressed (but is 
seldom expressed) or understood. It is better to omit it unless necessary to 
the sense f vide (/)]. 

In the following examples, words in parenthesis do not belong to the 
examples, but may be inserted to show 7 the complete construction :— 

Nominative :—^ yj) })3 £ abla-i kit 1 raz-i rushan 

snank-i kdjurinihad (Sa'di) the fool who lights a wax candle in broad 
day”; ***** y l ?l 1 ^ qdv-i-ki (u) shir mi-dihad ( m.c.) “the cow 

that gives milk ” ; sarbdzhd-i ki (ishdn) masliq 

md-kunand (m.c.) “ the soldiers who drill.” 

Genitive :— y y ast 4 y A- of an na man bdsham ki 

I However in classical Persian both this ^5 and the of unity had tlic .^anie 
sound, i.o. the majhvl sound of e vide § 4 1 (h). 

* For ki ii . 

3 From kafur “ camphor.” The adjective is frequently applied to anything white. 
Falconers even apply the term to a variety of hawk that happens to be unusually light 
coloured. 

4 ^ Aj and not na-man 
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ruz-i jang bini pusht-i man (Sadi) “I am not that kind of man whose back 

you'll see in the day of battle” ; tabib-i ki habb-ash 

bimdr-am hard (m.c.) tc the doctor whose pills made me ill—” ; *-ji 

u sitdrahd-i ki partav-i s/uin rnwshan ast (m.c.) “the stars whose 
rays are bright." 

Dative .—ay ki shakhs-i manat haqir namftd 
(Sa £ dl) (shakhs-i man turd) “ oh thou to whom my form appeared mean—” ; 

pisar-i Id bi-pidnr-ash pul da dam (m.c.) “ the boy 
to wliose father I gave money—” : vf f ; {***: 1 =su|*j 

shahrhd-i ki bi-ddnjd (for bi-dnhd) rajtarn hama-rd dh girifta ast (m.c.) “the 
cities to which I went, have all been washed away.” 

Accusative: —( ))j\ > &£ shakhs-i ki (ft rd) didam (m.c.) k the 

person whom I saw” (lit. that J saw him); yA* a** aw_> a£jT 

dnki (huu pista didam-ash han/a mayhz (Sa'di) “ lie whom I beheld all kernel 
like the pistachio-nut ” 1 * * 4 : *£+jL&jLc mdrhd-i ki dir Tin tdnhd. rd) 

kushta budam (m.c 1 .) “ the snakes which we killed yesterday—” : 

fj asbdb-i Id ddshl hama rd, farukht (m.c.) ££ he sold all the tilings he 
had. all his property.” 

.>> 

Ablative :—Aik* <s j ^ s an kdr ki dar ray mazinna-yi 1 

khatar ast “ (lie proceeding in which there is a suspicion of danger—” : AjlA. 

^ w tX WO (J Ada ( e/f j- N ' khdua-i Id (dar an or dar u) da kbit shudi (m.c j “the 
house wliieli you entered ” ; ^ y )*> ^'U*. jdy-i ki (dar dn) mi-uishim 

(m.c.) “the place where you always sit"; ASbiUU 

xx+mjx'C iUydt-i ki az ishdn asphd-yi kind) bthorn mi-rasand (m.c.) l * the black- 
tent tribes from whom good horses are obtained— 

Locative :—of gilim-% ki bar dn 

khujta, bud, dar rdh-i guzar-i dnzd anddkht (»Sa‘di) “he cast the :ug on which 
he was (or had been) sleeping on the way the thief would pass ’ 1 ; of jl 

pLo ( of j* ) y az dn hustdn L ki 1u (dar an) budi 
md-rdi chi tnhfd kardmal dvardi (Sadi ) “what lare present hast thou in 
generosity brought us back from that garden in which thou wert ( ” : 


1 “ —turned out to bo skin on skin like an onion,” i.e. ‘ t he man whom I thought 
liad sterling qualities proved a fraud.’ 

Also mazanna Ailawc ; or az va y. 

A gilim is a cheap carpot without any pile. 

4 But Rdh-guzar “ traveller, passer-by.” 

* Another reading is ejUu»y v*jf y dar an bustdn ki bvdl. 
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\ s*b —*i 1 ***** L5 —y 

0+*f ^c^jXJC jJ ^ 

Tarvam na-rasi bi-Kalba ay A • rdbi 

K-in rah Id tu mi-ram 4 hi-Turkistan ast (Sa‘di). 

w I fear thou wilt never reach the K ( aba , oil Arab, 

For this road thou goest leads to Turkistan.” 

(JxXJ ;V: Jbj't 

i.e. has -1 rd Id iqbal tjhnldm-i u bash ad. or —iqbal urd ahuldm bash ad . [This 
construction has led to the following erroneous but now common construc¬ 
tion : zy dy jo! a^ |y^x) mard-i ra Id imruz chub zadand duzd, bud, 

where 'yzy 0 mard-i ra is t he object of the verb in the relative, clause : 

(c) 'There is another means of declining (lie relative (if in the dative or 
accusative case) commoner perhaps in modern than in classical Persian. It 
consists in putting the noun first in an oblique ease and then the connective 
aS' : in this sentence the pronoun cannot be inserted in the relative clause, as 
its place is taken by the substantive in the oblique case at the beginning. 
Fxamples : 31 a^ ^.y q yizS Icishti-i ra hi Nuh ndkhudd • 

'st chi bale az tujdv “ what fear from the flood t o the boat whose Captain is 
Noah ” hi this example, instead of placing leishti-i in the dative 

rase at the commencement, it could be put in the nominative; and the 
pronoun in the relative clause, expressed or understood, in the dative, as: 
^ 31 sAh ^ euW b ~y yf a" kishtl-i Id an-ra Nuh ndkhudd ast 

chi hah az tu jdn; zy jjyj ^3 sS y ^zy 0 mard-i-rd lei diruz chub 

zadand imruz murd (m.c.) “ the man who was beaten yesterday, died 

to-day h ” : ride end of {d). 

(/) An expression like f^.z tjj‘ *6 ddam-i-ld u-rd didam the man 

whom I saw”, though correct, is heavy: as u-rd 'jjf is not necessary to the 
sense, it is better omitted. 

(g) The relative cannot be joined to the singular demonstrative pronouns 

1 Ka'ba , lit. l 2 * 4 * a cube." Tho cube-like building in the centre of the Masjid at 
Mecca : it contains the black stone (hajar^'l-aawacl), white as milk when it first descended 
from Paradise, but now black from the defiling touch of sinful man. 

2 The broken pi. jk <-^y\ : tho pi. of yy is ^y. 

•' Poetical for *t; A^ Jd In rah. 

4 LSJfb* ( )* ) jd hi lu (dar an) mi-ram. 

6 This sentence, though grammatically incorrect, the noun at the beginning being 
the object of the verb in tho relative clause, is not uncommon in modern Persian. The 

construction in C* JZj'f —y ^sy*J \) diist-i ra hi 

bi ‘umr-i jar a chang arand na 8 hay ad Jci bi-yak dam bi-yazarand (Sa‘di) “toa friend whom 
it has taken a lifetime to make, offence should not be given in a moment ” is different, 
as the accusative at the beginning is the object of the verb biyazdrand. 
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an e/f, and in nor to har “ every.” It is best to consider dn-ki a£Y, 
dn-chi in-lci liar-lci aT,*, har-chi as single words. 

However the plurals of the demonstrative pronouns anan cjbf, dnha , 
and man inha may take or omit the ^, thus : dnhd-i-ki , or 

dnhd-ki, 1 etc. As the demonstrative pronouns are already definite, the 
definite ^ is a pleonism and may be omitted. 

The personal pronouns too are definite in themselves and do not admit 
of the relative ^; vide § 41 (u). A sentence like eilij &£ Tshan-i-ki 

raftand (m.c.) “they who went 2 — ’ 1 is incorrect; the should be 
avoided. 

(h) As the * relative ” ^ before Af used to make nouns definite, it can 
be omitted when the noun is already made definite by the demonstrative pro¬ 
nouns [vide (g) | or by j&> liar. Ex.: cu-jf y\ ojAju AilA. yz A> j va an 

pusthd ki dar khdna-yi gazh-dum binand asr-i dn-ast (Sa‘dl) “ and those skins 
that are found in scorpion-holes are the sign (remains) of that ” ; ^y 0 

y* tS vj^t j guft man fuldn-am va in 

*ang hamdn ■sang ant ti dar fulan tdrilch bar sar-i man zadi (Sa'di) “he said, 

‘ I am So-and-No, and this stone is that very same stone with which you struck 
me on the head on such and such a date ’ ” ; jl c5* ! 

j &< t^'l guff, ay Sa'di ta niz sulchan-i bi-guy az dnhd lei dida-i va 
shunida-i (Sa'di) “he said, c oh Sa'di, do you too relate some of the things 
you have seen and heard ” : )Z> < s*^' &r LS3 )l ^ vs>^ 

biddn band-i yharib ki az vay nihdn ddshla bud bd vay dar dvikht (Sa‘dl) “he 
c-losed with him by means of that tricky artifice (or throw) which lie had kept 
to himself ” h ; oajUj ^ &£ U. ^ har jd ki ravad bi-khidmat-ash 

iqddm numdyand (Sa'di) “ wherever he goes, he is well served ” ; j 

yys*. pSjsc JsZx^, o~J va dnjd ki diirr-i shahvdr ast nihang-i mar dam - 

khwdr a,st (Sa‘dl) “and where the costly pearl lies, there too is the man- 
devouring shark. ’ ’ 


1 Sa‘dl genorally omits the ; *5*-’ dS \\ yak-l 

az anan-In ghadr Icai'dand bd man-ash dustl bud (Sa'di) “ ono of those who had mutinied 
had a friendship with me.” 

2 In — Ai jjL j jy)h U^» jf yak-l az shurnd ki dildvav 

tar ast va marddna va zurmand bdyad ki —(Sa k di) “ any one of you who is braver than 
the rest, and manly and strong of arm— ” , yak-l though it has a ^ before the connec¬ 
tive A^ is in itself indefinite. If it be required to make the pronoun definite, some such 
phrase as jt ^ LSJ^ hat’ nafar-l ki az shurnd “ the one of you who is—”, would 
be used. 

is If the were inserted *■£*—■* hamdn sangist (m. c.). 

* Or dar tdrlkh-i fulan could have been said. 

"i ^ - 

5 But compare «-^b ss—(o-« J e;!<V imruz biddn daqlqa-l bar mandast 

ydft (Sa‘dl) “ to-day by that one singU artifice he overcame me.” 

10 
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In the above examples the ^ could be inserted. 1 

(i) In the following examples the ^ is inserted: of 

<^s£ j ^liit y ham-chu an nd-bina-% ki shab-i dar vahal uflEd va guft (Sa‘dT) 
“like that blind-man who one night fell in the mire and exclaimed—” ; 

i£o ^j\ in dukhtar-i-ki mi-bini ism-ash 
Khurshid Khanum ast (Mod. Pers.) “the name of this girl that you see is 
Khurshid Khanum ” : y «sj jjioib y har kas-i-ki mi - 

khwdhad bi-pushad bi-anddza-yi qadd-i u bi-burand (m.c.) “let it be cut 
according to the size and figure of whoever is going to wear it 9 ’ : ijr* j* 

har kas ki, or *1 y har ki, or har kas could be used instead of y 

har kas-i-ki. 

In the above examples the ^ could be omitted. 

(j) As proper names are definite, they do not require the v _ r - unless some 

special distinction be required : jyz> & Mahmud In diruz dmad 

guft (m.c.) “ Mahmud, who came yesterday, said—but ^ 

Mahmud-i ki diruz dmad—“the Mahmud who came yesterday (it being 
understood that there is more than one of this name). Similarly in the 
sentence wof^c A<T ^La_cL> Ut ammo but timad-i 

vus‘at-i akhldq-i buzurgdn ki *avayib-i zir-dastdn bi-pudiand (Saull) “but 
trusting to the breadth of nature and magnanimity of the great, who hide 
the defects of their inferiors'’, buzurgdn does not require the ^ : 

buzurgdn-i-ki would mean k ‘those (that section of the) great who— 

(k) If the noun with this ^ is qualified by a, simple adjective that can pre¬ 

cede its noun (vide under Adjective) it is better for the adjective to precede, 
as: zy y nakhustin dushman-i ki bar sar-i 

ishan tdfcht khwdb bud (Sa di) “ the first enemy to attack them was asleep ”; 

cl? 1 avval kas~i-ki (m.c.) “ the first person who— 1 ’ : f\ y) ^yy 

dildvar-tarin zan-i ki dlda am (m.c.) ‘the bravest woman I have seen— 5 ’ : 
AT ^f y buzurgiar hasrat-idnbdshadki 1 —(Sa‘dl) “ the greatest 

regret will be that—” : yf ^ ^4^ na-bini-ki 

bi-andak ranj-i-ki burdam chi mdya-i ganj dvardam (Sa‘di) “ dost thou not see 
what an amount of gain I have brought in return for the small stock of 
trouble I underwent V; bi-sdbiqa-yi nut rifat-i ki ddshtim 

“ by the former friendship that we had—.” 

(l) If the adjective cannot precede the noun (aide under Adjective) it 

follows it taking the relative kS9 as: <^f y yz Jiy y^z dukhtar-i 

Jchush-gil-i-ki diruz dmad (m.c.) “ the pretty girl who came yesterday.” 

(m) Sa £ df says: A> yy aj o~*i <*4 jo jz\y oof tls& 

1 Similarly the nouns after A-acof do not require the ^ l unchi asp u 7 /iat-i ki 
ddahiam (m.c.) (for anchi asp a mat ki dashtam) ‘‘ whatever horses and property l 
had—’ ’, appeal’s to be a confusion of two constructions. 

^ In modern Persian this would be &•> ^yj )j J l buzurg-turin hasrat 

in ast ki. 
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*■=***! hukama* gufta and barddar hi dar band-i hhwish ast na barddar ast na 

khwish ast “ the wise have said that a brother who is wrapped up in himself 
is neither brother nor kin.’* In modern Persian this would be y 
baradar-i-ki. Possibly Sa‘dl considered ^\y barddar in the above sentence as 
a generic noun, or the copyist has omitted the The reading in many 
Gulistans is baradar-i-ki. 

{n) The can accompany a substantive preceded by a numeral when 
it is required to make it definite, as : !j e/f ay jt ^ *+* 

si sanduq-i hi az sarbdzdn bud dn-rd 1 shikastam (Afghan colloquial) “ 1 broke 
tiie three boxes belonging to the soldiers,” but & sanduq lei — 

“ I broke three boxes belonging to— 

(o) The phrase sSJy r i y az qardr-i hi madiurt mi-*ha vad means 

“as it appears.” 

(p) If a noun is indefinite before a relative clause, the verb occurs before 

the connective as : cjiyu.e ay ^ y Glib I ittijdq an 

dar dm mixjdin javdn-i 1 bud hi mlva-yi ‘unjavdn-i sj t abdb-ash naw-rasida (Sa‘dl) 
“ there was in that assembly, by chance, a youth, the flower of whose youth 
had but newly bloomed”; mawqa'-t dmad ki (m.c.) “an oppor¬ 

tunity came which— 

zy.) ja )\ jy* 0 jUf 

iSahmgiu db-i ki rnurgjx dbi dar u ima/n na-bud 
Kamtdrin maivj as yd sang az kindr-ash dar rabied (Sa'di). 

“ Sucii a terrible expanse of water that even the (a) water-fowl was not 
safe in it. 

Its smallest wave would have swept away a mill-stone off its banks ” ; 
in this example ay is understood after db-i , hence db-i is indefinite. Vide (r) 
Remark. 

(r) Note the absence of ^ in the following noil-restrictive relative clauses : 

^ v^aAao ^ ^ 5 * B|y*t 3 zikr-i 

jamil-i Sa k di ki dar afvdh-i Uivdmm ujtdda ast va sit-i sukhan-ash ki dar 
basit-i zamin rajta (Sa‘dl) '‘the good repute of Sa 4 dl, which (and it) is in the 
mouths of all, and the fame of his words, which (and it) has gone out into the 
wide world— .” oi>^ ^bo ^Jhs\ c^Up y dar ‘ imdrat-i 

hazrat-i sadr-i a^zam ki ma lair du dmad u raft darim (m.c.) “in the palace 
of H. H. the Grand Wazir where we both have free access” : 

* AilA. Ojj jbS” JUi" b y j J 

^>1 SA^. z>jjy iJyL*> si tak tak qasrhd-yi khub va kushkhd-yi 

buzurg u kuchik az ru-yi saliqa bd kamdl-i qashangi dar kindr-i rud-hhdna va 


1 Should be 1 j anha ra. 

2 i.e. “a certain youth ’’; the noun is hardly indetinite. 
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bala-yi kuhha ki mushrif bi-rudkhdna ast sdkhta and (Shah's Diary) ‘‘here 
and there on the banks of the river and on the sides of the hills, which 
(and they) overlook the river, are erected fine palaces and summer residences 
both large and small, all in good taste and of exquisite beauty.” In the 
last example the restrictive ^ is not added to kuh-hg , as the hills are not 
particularized; ^ would signify “ those hills that.” 

Remark .—The indefinite article yak will also make the noun indefinite, 
as: yl; *£**&)) sSj yak naw 1 zira‘ai-i ki ism-ash rap ast (Shah's 

Diary) “ a kind of crop, which is called rape— 

However, a ^ before may represent an English indefinite article, as : 
j>U*wf <-!*• y dar huzur-i u misl-i pisar-i ki 

dar huzur-i pidar-i khud bi-istad istdd (m.c.) “he stood in his presence as a 

son stands in the presence of his father": <-$ $ && (Jit* 

pAji tarn,dm,-i lashkar misl-i galla-i ki gvrg dar an ujtdda bashad 

az ham pdshidand 1 “the whole army scattered like a (that) flock of sheep 
attacked by a wolf—.” 

(s) Gliundn “like that, resembling that, to such a degree, in that 

manner, so " ; and chanddn “ as many as, how much soever, etc.'', mav, 

in India and Afghanistan but not in Persia, take the demonstrative ^ with 
or omit it. Ex.: j\$ Ju» aJb , 

c;f didd-yi mazlumdn mustajdb ast va ndla-yi sitam- 

dtdar/dn maqbrd agave,hi kafir bashand chunan-ki dar haqq-ian mahJbus (m.c.) 
“the prayer of the oppressed is accepted and the cry of the distressed 
heard, even though they be infidels, as was the case of that prisoner 
(previously mentioned)”; here instead of chunanki, or A-yotia. could 

be used : bo jzxj ow chunan-i ki dar 

nazd-i shumd zirdSat ast pish-i md niz zirrkoi mibdshad 1 (Afghan) “ we have 
just the same amount and quality of cultivation that you have ” : iWf 

«-&*** tjU tufdu-i dm,ad cJmndn-i-ki dil-i rna-rd khushk kard s 

(Afghan) “a storm came such as struck terror to our hearts (Afghan)”: 

chanddn ki guftam qabul na-kard (m.c.) “ howevermuch 

I said, he did not agree; in spite of all l said, no matter what I said, he_ 

An Afghan might here say chanddn-i ki —. 

Hamchunan-i-ki is, however, correct Persian. 

For chunan and c j ^ chanddn qualifying an indefinite substantive 

with the ^ of unity, vide § 41 (x). 

1 Note that a plural verb after a collective noun is necessary here to indicate 
scattered individuals. 

Chunan-irJci class. ; rarely used in modern Persian. 

8 In modern and classical Persian *■> chu-ian tufan-i amad. ki— would 

be better. 
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(t) For remarks on the definite article, vide § 40. 

(u) For the use of the demonstrative pronouns e/f an, as a definite 
article before a relative clause, vide § 40 (g). 

(v) As with the ^ of unity [ vide § 41 (j) Remark], abstract nouns in 

the singular do not admit of the relative Ex.: Javan bi- gh ururi dilavari 
hi dar sar darad (Gul. Chap. Ill, St. 27). 

The relative ^ may, however, be used with plural abstract nouns, 
as: to) be b ndfarmdnihd-i hi az ma sar zada ast (m,c.); 

yL khubiha-i Jci shuma karda id . 

Concrete nouns however in ^ may take the relative as:— 
y aj ^y^jj (Gul.). 

(w) When substantives are coupled together, the 0 - is added to the 

last only, as : magar ikhtiydr u ‘ izzat-i-ki Khan hold bi-u ddda ast kifayat-ash 
nami-hunad ? tofa Jjh*. j jLc (m.c.) “ but 

the authority and importance that the Khan has already given him are they 
not sufficient for him '( ” 


CHAPTER V. 

3 43. The Adjective. Ism-i si fat (ci^ ^i). 

(a) The adjective is called si fat ( ) and the substantive qualified 

mawsuf [ ). 

Persian adjectives qualifying nouns are as a rule indeclinable. In con¬ 
struction, they usually follow and are coupled to their nouns by the izdfat , 
as : asp-i qizil-i man J )> “ my grey J horse.” 

(b) In old Persian prose, the adjective preceded its substantive without the 

izdfat. In modern Persian, some few adjectives may precede their nouns, and 
in this case the izdfat is discarded. This construction is called the ‘ inverted 
epithet’ izdfat-i maqldbi ( ).* The substantive has usually 

the “ C c of unity.” Examples: khub mard-i (m.c.) “a good 

man”; ‘ajab hava-i injd darad (m.c.) “this place 

has a fine air, a good climate.” 

The adjectives tiik “ good ” and >>•? bad “bad” frequently precede 
their substantives in this manner. 

With the exception of the simple adjectives “ good ” and “ bad ”, the 
‘inverted epithet’ is used only in poetry or in rhetorical language, or in 
modem colloquial for the sake of emphasis: in the last example above, is 
by position emphatic and signifies “a really fine air.” Darakhshanda zan-i 
(m.c.) “a bright, cheerful, woman”; sharir mard-i (m.c.) 

1 Qizil , T., “red.” Can this be a translation of the Arabic rwmmanl “scarlet like 
the flower of the pomegranate,” the epithet for a nutmeg grey, or is it applied to a grey 
horse because in Persia the tail and legs of a grey are usually dyed with henna ? 

2 Vide § 117 . 

S m.c. for durukhshanda. 
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(jtycjjj& “a wicked man,” etc., are used in modern Persian and are more 
emphatic than the ordinary collocation. 

(c) Arabic adjectives and compound adjectives should follow the nouns 
they qualify, but vide § 117 II (e). 

Turkish adjectives precede their Turkish substantives, as: cjwb (m.c.) 
lit. “ red-head,” a name for Persian and also for certain other settlers in 
Afghanistan: \j5 qard-qush “ the golden eagle ” (lit. the black 1 bird of 

prey);^/fy qard-kahar , adj., “dark bay (horse).” In ty qardqdval 9 
m.c. for qarqdval “a pheasant,” the first word is perhaps not an adjective. 

(d) The adjectives khciyli (mod.) and bisydr (class, and mod.) much, 
many,” take either a singular or plural, as : lchayli (or bisydr) zan (or) 

“a lot of women” ; lchayU (or bisydr) zanha lyj ( or) “ many 

women ” ; also zanlia-yi bisydr j^x^j but not zan-i bisydr ; zan-i ziydd is, 

however, used. 

Note that unlike cannot follow its noun. 

Note too that is ambiguous, for it may stand either for 

jahdzha-yibisydr-ibuzurg “ many large ships,” or for jahazhd-yi bisyar-buzurg 
“ ships very large, very large ships.” For examples of bisydr as an adverb, 
vide § 89 (l) (2). 

(c) Chand is followed by a noun in the singular, vide § 39 (g) (1) to (7). 

(/) Chanddn has many meanings; “many, as much, how long, 

etc.” When it signifies “ much, many 5 ’ it is followed by a singular noun and 
in Modern Persian always by a negative verb, as : chanddn sarbdz dnfd na-bud 
Ixuf jly* (m.c.) “ there was not a great amount of soldiery there 

chanddn sar-rishta-i dar zaban-i Farsi na-ddram j*. 

(m.c.) “ 1 don’t know very much Persian.” 

Remark. — Chanddn sarbdz dnjd budand Uj ^ “ there 

were many soldiers there”, is old 

(g) In modern colloquial, one or two adjectives sometimes precede their 
substantives with the izafat , as: pir-i mard * ‘‘ the old man ”; pir-i mard-i 


1 Tho young of the Golden Eaglo is blank. 

* Plr is also a founder or a chief of any religious sect: j\r jX j pir-i tariqat. 

“ a spiritual guide.” Sabza-Maydan , a square in Tihrim. is vulgar for Sabz Mayddn. 
Sabza is also used as an adjoetivo, “dark-complexioned,” of people: rany-ash 

sabza ast ( m * c -) ; but s it rat-ash sabz ant: “ lie looks green, ill.” 

y'}\ » Sjyl ^ 4UJ f; jGa Uyt <H£b j-Uii cJUi tJb 

“There was not a dark face, bad-looking, in tho whole of End. 

’Twas as though Jnd wore created of salt.” 

[The word “ green,” ‘ sabza,' adj., is applied by the Persians to a dark complexion. 


while a pleasant or good-looking face is said to he “saltish” or “ ull of salt” or 

S> S 

be y : the play on the words is lost in English.] 


The Arabs, however, do not consider the word 


rd “g 


ood-looking about the 


mouth ” to be connected with “ salt.” 
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iS^y j-% “an old man ’ ’ ; pir-i zal JfJ ^ “ the grey-headed old woman” : 

pir-i fartut-i (m.c. and class.) “ a decrepit, worn-out old man” : but 
V^ r ba/jhban, or yz ^Ucb bdghbdn-i pir (Afghan and m.c.) “ the old 
gardener” : to^b^j pir na-khudd ,* or yz ^l^li nd-fchuda-yi pir (Afghan and 
m.c.) “the old Captain.” 

Pir-sal JLu^.u “aged ” is an Afghan expression for JL* dzzyz dirina-sdl , 
or }j) *nyz dirina-ruz, or Jl— sal-khurda. 

For the modern colloquialism marhum-i shah “the late Shah ” 

and bachcha Turk <Jy **u, or Turk bachcha. <*£y (for ^Zy <%u bachcha-yi 

Turk)* vide § 117, 1 IT (b). 

In classical Persian, the izdfat in the above cases is omitted, thus 
jdr-mard-i etc. 

(A) Adjectives, without an izdfat , may precede or follow nouns to form 
compounds, as : khush-rang “ of pleasing colour ” ; tz) dum-zada 

“ docked (of horses) ” ; yy { +z dum-dardz ‘‘ long-tailed, i.e. donkey” ; jijz 
gush-dardz (rn.e.), more commonly dardz-gush “ donkey ” ; &zjfi 

gardan-kuluft, adj. “of strong-hack (in a vulgar sense)”; also “a man of 
power, no weakling.” 

{i) When several adjectives are attributed to the same noun they 
may .— 

(1) Be connected to their noun and to each other by the izdfat : this 

construction is called tansup f s-sifdt i ) “the stringing, or 

arranging, of the epithets.” Kxarnples: kuh-i huland-i sangi-yi barf-ddr (m.c.) 

ijy aAj * 9 * “the high rocky snow-covered mountain”: yar-i gul- 

badan-i shirin-zabdn (class.) ^jbj && <J£^b “ the mistress wit!i delicate 

body and honied speech.” 

(2) The adjectives may be coupled by the conjunction vdiy —a construc¬ 
tion not common. Examples: J«> y £?h y ^^z zy } wJ 15 ^ b 

zy fzy ^y \ yZ j (Tr. H. B , Chap. XXXII) “ though he was of a fine 
soldierly appearance, he was in reality the most timid and pusillanimous 
of men.” 

z +—j jz e 5 xy* b b zy —- ^ 

(GuL, Chap . F., St 20.) 

‘ ‘ A gallant youth there was and fair 
Pledged to a maid beyond compare.” 

(East. Trans.) 

<*^;b ) ^•<xiw5 jbi &S ^ (Afghan)' 2 “ what 


• From l AeL ^b nav-khuda. 

2 In modern Persian p lzy*£ tj Jb| 
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does lie see but that Ayaz has opened a wooden chest and taken out some old 
and dirty clothes/' 

(3) The adjectives may follow the noun in apposition without the con¬ 
junction • , vide § 139 (b) (2) or with the conjunction j, vide § 90 {a) (5). 
Example: uhakhs-i did si y ah-f dm za l if andam (Sa‘dl) plnl^ 

“he saw a person dark-complexioned and feeble-looking ” : 
<^b iSx* i jxij~» 3 Ai “ thou didst not fall 

into bondage to a youth, vain and foolish, hot-tempered and fickle ” (Sa‘dl). 

Remark J. —In modern Persian \) would be necessary after 
shakhs-i , otherwise it might be mistaken for the subject. 

(j) If the noun is also qualified by an affixed pronoun, the pronoun is 
affixed to the adjective and not to the noun, as : aux/dt-i ‘ aziz-al o>by 
[or awqdt-i 4 aziz-i tu ] “ thy precious time.” 

The I) of the dative or of the accusative is added to the last adjective 

only, as: oy ^ t; “robbers carried off the Arab horse *’ ; 

tj 44 I sold the large finely-coloured moth- 

eaten Afshar 2 carpet.” 

(A;) If an adjective is a predicate after the verb 4 ‘to be ” (in English), the 
izdfat is of course omitted, as: barf sard ast va dtash garm $ <Jy 

cJ LT°f * 

For a predicate plural in English (substantive or adjective) and qualified 
by an epithet, vide § 119 (o). 

(1) If the predicate is a noun qualified by an adjective of the class 
mentioned in (6), the adjective may, according to ordinary rule, either 
precede or follow its noun, as: pidar-i tu mard-i khub-ist 

or pidar-i tu khitb mard-ist c:—. In such cases the noun of the 
predicate has usually the ^ of unity. 

(rn) An adjective used substantively may be in the plural, as : 

“the sages say”: y!<l j az akdbir-i Baghdad ast “he is of the 

influential people of Baghdad.” In such cases the plural in an is usual; but 
this plural is not rigidly adhered to in speaking: khush- 

gilha-yi majlis is m.c. and incorrect: buzurgha properly “ big things ” 

is sometimes in m.c. applied to persons for size (soldiers) as opposed to 
kuchak-ha; but buzurgan “the great in rank ; forefathers.” 

In English, adjectives may occasionally take the place of nouns; vide (p) 
(3) and Remark. 


3 The singular duzd djz gives an indefinite sense equal to the passive: either 
‘ a thief or thieves stole—’ ; or ‘ the horse was stolen.* 

2 A scattered Turkoman tribe whose head-quarters are said to be in Azerbaijan. 
Many are nomadic and live on the produce of their camels and flocks. The men act as 
carriers and the women weave carpets. Nadir Shah was an Afshar. 
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(n) (1) In a few instances in classical Persian, sometimes imitated by 
modern writers, a plural substantive, Arabic or Persian, animate or 
inanimate, is qualified bv a plural adjective, Arabic or Persian. 

(2) The use of a plural Persian adjective to agree with a plural noun 
denoting rational beings is in imitation of the Arabic and should not be 
copied. For an exception vide p. 122, line 4. 

(3) It must also be recollected that, in Arabic, all broken plurals are 
collective nouns, and may, therefore, !>e grammatically feminine singular, and 
that the commonest Arabic feminine termination is * sing., and o>f pi. 

(4) , and (5) Examples: ji 1 2 * c(Sa‘df) “ the brave 

men sprang out of their ambush' 5 6 : y t; (8adh) “they 

appoint coarse ruffians—.” 

Bishtar-i ishdn dild,varan va bahddurdn-i kdr-dzmuda 1 j 
ft cVply (Trans. H. B., Chap.): here & dild varan and bahdduran 

are treated as substantives and predicates to ishdn, and are qualified by 

the adjective kdr-dzmvda )H. 

Ashkhas-i akdbir A (mod.) ‘‘persons, grandees/ 5 ride (7): 

[■ akdbir-i ashkhds “the great ones of the people, 55 would be an ordinary 
construction]. 

Qasamhd-yi ahildz .tltc ^1^*—« (m.c.) “solemn oaths 55 ; ) 

(mod.) “ 1 swore strong and mighty oaths. 55 In the Quran 
p * , y 

occurs the phrase JeAi akllu “angels strong and harsh, 55 and this 

probably accounts for the plural Arabic adjectives being (incorrectly) used 
after and y-A 

Common in farmdns are, flkc and fda* 

' * 

Shuhud-i muvassaqa (rare) zyft* (or ) “trustworthy wit¬ 

nesses 55 ; ^y> or &A Jl-^ (but. not in Pers. rijdl-i aqwiyd* y\ J^;) 4 
‘ k strong men. 5 ‘ 

(6) The regular Arabic masculine plural of adjectives is sometimes used 

for men, but always in the oblique case, as: Ghuzat-i mujdhidin b aiy 

k true warriors of the Faith 55 : kubard*i *arijin “ great mystics. 5 ’ 

A regular Arabic masculine plural substantive may be qualified either by 
a regular Arabic masculine plural or else, less frequently in Persian, by 
a masculine broken plural. 

(7) A broken plural signifying rational beings may , as in Arabic, be 

1 In some copies of the Gulistan dilaccir occurs and not dildvaran. 

2 Or ft**#, or ft ft**# bishtar-i 

ishdn dildvar va bahadur-i kar dzmvda or bishtar-i ishdn dildvar-i bahddur-i kdr azmndu. 

■ c Shiddd plural of Shadid and ghildz plural of ghaliz 

* But ft/ Jft) is used in Persian. 

6 Not nom. pi. 
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qualified by an adjective in the masculine broken plural, as : AHmmaryi athar 
(or reg. pi. — tahiriri) aJf “ the pure Imams.” 

(8) As stated in (3), Arabic broken plurals are collective nouns and 
grammatically feminine: it is therefore also correct to say a*imma-yi tahira 

ByfelJp cUl|; hukkam-i ‘azima etc. ; but y however, does not 

appear to be used in Persian, though correct Arabic, if, however, the broken 
plural is not applieableto rational beings, it is usually followed by a singular 
feminine, rarely by a broken plural, as: asma*i husriq *L*«i = ‘‘the 99 

attributes of God; wAS”’ ; exception vide (4). 

(9) An Arabic regular inanimate feminine plural is usually qualffied by 

a feminine singular, less often of a masculine singular, and very rarely by 
a feminine plural: da raj at- i ‘ ally a “high ranks” is commoner than 

while oi>UJU is rarer still. However, in a few instances a 

regular Arabic feminine plural is qualified by a regular feminine plural, as 
cnUJLtf ‘ c pious works that are permanent ’ ’: olJU ‘ ‘ high places ’ ’ * 

the first occurs in the Quran. 

(10) A dual denoting rational beings may be qualified by a dual, as 

wdlidayn-i mdjidayn “noble parents.” 

A dual denoting irrational beings or neuters is rarely qualified by a 
masculine singular, as tarafayn-% muqabil cblix: but generally by a dual. 

(11) An Arabic feminine singular denoting a lifeless object is usually 

followed by an Arabic adjective agreeing with it, as bayzd ^ “the 

> 

white hand (of Moses), a miracle’ : rutba-yi ‘ulya Idle &**) “of highest rank.” 
It docs not, however, always agree, as yad-i vdhid s* “monopoly.” 

If the noun ends in o, for the servile Aral)ic *, the adjective is usually 
masculine; thus vide (t) (3). 

When, however, an Arabic feminine rational noun is followed by an 
adjective ending with the relative ^ (yu-yi nisbaii ), the adjective is 
feminine: if irrational it is masculine ’ or feminine, as: 1 but 

but <uiUlc 

(1**) l"f singular Arabic substantive denotes a rational being, the Arabic 
adjective should always agree with it. 

It will be seen that the concord of Arabic substantives and adjectives in 
Persian usually follows the rules of Arabic grammar. 

(o) Summary ol rules of concord of substantives and adjectives other 
than the ordinary Persian concord. 

(1) A regular Arabic masculine plural denoting rational beings can be 
qualified either by a regular plural or rarely bv a broken plural. 

(2) A broken plural denoting male rational beings may be qualified by a 
broken plural, a regular masculine plural, or rarely a feminine singular. 

1 But Agt^-A &jjcL£> 
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(3) A broken plural not of rational beings is usually qualified by a 
feminine singular, rarely by a broken plural. 

(4) A dual of rational beings is qualified by a dual agreeing with it. 

A dual of irrational (or neuter) things is rarely qualified by a mascu¬ 
line singular, generally by a dual. 

(5) A singular Arabic feminine of lifeless things usually has the adjective 
agreeing witli it, but not always. 

If the noun ends in oi> for the servile is, the adjective is usually masculine. 

An adjective ending in the ya-yi nisbati and qualifying a feminine rational 
Arabic noun is feminine in form; irrational, masc. or fern. 

( 6 ) If a singular Arabic substantive denotes a rational being, the adjec¬ 
tive should always agree with it. 

(7) Plural Persian nouns should not be qualified by a plural adjective, 
neither Persian nor Arabic. 

(p) (l) A few Persian adjectives an* also treated as substantives, as: 
iL^cVf j-bf j ? Jf) v y fS j j (Sa'di) li (thou wast 

most fortunate that thou fellest to the lot of an old man) experienced and 
travelled, one who had seen the ups and downs of life, and tried its good and 
bad.” The adjectives ^. and j , and ^>xb j j , are often 

so used. 

1 2) Adjectives, Persian and Arabic, may stand for substantives, as: 

oy©| (pi. of ^t' e ) “ the dead ” ; also and , vide (r) and § 115 (r). 

(3) An adjective standing for a substantive may be qualified by another 

adjective, as: dy b (Sa'di) <£ a certain rich miser had a 

sick son ” : 

^bb ^ 3 *) cjT (Sa'di). 

Remark .—In English, adjectives occur as nouns, generally in poetry, as: 
the past.” George Eliot talks of the “ painful right ” and the “ irreclaim¬ 
able dead,” but only a master of English prose can so introduce an adjective 
qualified by another adjective. 

(4) Sometimes an adjective is better, or as well, known as the substan¬ 
tive it usually qualifies, and hence is used alone, as : ^ ^ ; 

Hindi here stands for tigh-i Hindi. Compare “ my Toledo ” for ‘ ‘ my Toledo 
blade.” 

(<?) A few substantives are in modern Persian treated as adjectives also, 
as: ty ft;f ;b~J kishti bisydr dram bud■ (Shah’s Diary) “the boat was 

calm, did notroll ”: j <^1 (m.c.) “this chair is very 

comfortable.” That dram and rdhat are considered as adjectives and 
not as substantives forming a component part of a compound verb, is 
shown by their having in modern Persian a comparative form drdm-tar and 
rahat-tar. Tamiz (for judgment, discrimination) in m.c. signifies 

“ clean.” 
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(r) (1) The noun of agency, and—as in English—the present and past 
participles, are used as adjectives. With these must be classed the verbal 
adjectives in a. 

(2) The noun of agency is not much used. In modern Persian it is nearly 
always an adjective: shakhs-i bakhshanda (m.c.) “a liberal 

man”; ru-yi darakhshanda (m.c.) *±xZJ>*y “a bright-looking, cheerful 
face”; mard-i ‘ ata-kunanda (m.c.) B>D' ^ “a generous man.” Vide 
§115 (r). 

Even classically, tlie noun of agency was used as an adjective:— 

\ J B^*yp C^d!*X> j jJ& j j y *> 

“ In synagogue and cloister, mosque and school, 

Hell’s terrors and Heaven’s lures men’s bosoms rule. 

0. K. Bub. 49 Whin . 

Remark .—The adjective sliarmanda “ashamed” is from an 

obsolete verb 

The adjective farkhunda B*iay is connected with £y , Pcrs., fromy jar , 
Pors., “ beauty, lustre ”, and rulch, , Pers., “ cheek, face.” 

In charand u parand j “grazing beasts, and birds,” the * is 
dropped. In m.c., charand alone, is an adjective, meaning “ bosh, rot ” 

( {J ysS ). 

Manand , prep., “like” (in India vulg. nianind ), is from the verb 
“ to be like, to resemble.” 

A few other adjectives, possibly derived from obsolete verbs, have this 
agent form, as : diranda (m.c.) “ slow to act.” 

9 

(3) Present Participle :—^ Jla> jjlj ^ ; 

3 (Sa'di) “ I said you are like the fox who was seen fleeing away 
and stumbling blindly in its haste.” 

(4) Past Participle:— i)j j ^<*0 \))\ 

y* (Sa'di) “in short none had ever seen his house with open door or 
table spread” : gilds-ha ham rasida va pur bar bud 

(Shah’s Diary) “ the cherries too were ripe and (the trees) well laden with 
them”: B.voA~jb kdr-i na-pasandida hard (m.c.) “he committed 

a displeasing (or reprobated) act.” 

(5) According to Platts, mast , dust, and a few nouns and adjectives were 
once past participles. 

( 5 ) (1) The Persian adjective y-> appears to have a feminine Byy.— 
oj J y ** ^ j—i b) (Sa'di) 

“—Thou wouldst not have treated me roughly in these days 
When thou art a strapping youth and I a poor old woman.” 

Pira-zan Byj is also used in m.c. 

It must be recollected that Persians sometimes express or emphasize an 
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izafat by writing it as a. Possibly, therefore, this * may stand for an izafat , 
vide (g). 

(2) In modern Persian, is used by women for the pronoun “ I ” or 
“ me 1 ’ when writing to a superior, vide pages 51 (/) and 69 (e). 

In classical Persian, Tcamina is generally used as positive masculine, 

“ mean, vile.” 

—o '—ft - +c l —J — ♦—$ Xt>> Jk —j a— y&£-' 

(Sadi). 

“ Permit me—for 1 am just a liumble person—- 
To rank and sit amongst the slaves.” 

(t) (1) As stated in (n) (3), all broken plurals are grammatically feminine 
singular, and the Arabic feminine termination singular is a. 

(2) This feminine * is frequently added to Arabic participles and 

adjectives even if the noun qualified is Persian. Examples: mashaHkh-i 
mazkura (class.) “ the Shaykhs mentioned above’ 1 ; 

“the women described”: cidiuPo “the duties mentioned”; 

A.’Cyjfyo mukiilaba-yi marquma bi-dvsti (class.) “correspondence written 
in friendship.” 

(3) If the fem. nounis Persian or Arabic, singular or plural, and denotes 

rational beings, or if the qualifying Arabic adjective is of the form cUl* or 
JL*i, the adjective is usually put in the feminine singular: aUI£ or 

(perhaps incorrectly) << })erfect wisdom,” but cUl£ of man’s 

power and of divine power; vide [n) (11). 

(4) If. however, the Arabic* adjective is separated from the Persian noun 

it qualifies, or if it is a predicative adjective, it is preferably left in the 
masculine form, as: y “she is a very intelligent woman.” 

In ep) “this woman became famous in the town,” it 

would be better to substitute 

(5) It appears that it is optional in modern Persian to add a * to Arabic 

adjectives and participles: in speaking the * is generally omitted, but ill 
writing it is generally inserted. 1 Examples : (m.c.), or (in 

writing) “ rich apparel ”: yy* (m.c.), or (in writing). 

There seems no sufficient reason for adding the * to faJchir in the previous 

example, as libds is masc. in Arabic : in the * is never added; but 

in the * is correct, as khiVat v^aIA has itself the feminine 

termination. 

As is used as a substantive signifying “ a woman (in m.c. especially 

a married woman),” the feminine termination is only added to when 

the qualified noun is a rational being: *-ft**** eA^bo mddiydn-i za‘if “the 

1 The author is of opinion that it is better to add the B to all Arabic participles and 
adjectives when they qualify a noun. Persian or Arabic, that is feminine either logically or 
grammatically. 
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weak mare,” but madiyan-i za'ifa “the mare of the woman”: 

(m.c.) “ the feeble lady” is commoner than yU. 

In ajJiXp generally translated “a court of justice,” the second 

word is an Arabic abstract noun formed according to rule, from the relative 
adjective. 

(6) The advantage of adding * to Arabic participles will be seen from the 
following :— 

“ the deceased woman,” but <dj “ the wife of the 

deceased ” : gy cBb*. jj; “ the river intervened,” but ^ l£)?. j 1 ^ 

(mod.) “the intervening river prevented an assault” : here could be 

substituted, but AUU. clearly indicates that it is a qualifying adjective and 
not predicative, though is not feminine. 

(7) Arabic adjectives or participles that arc commonly used as adjectives 
in m.c., are seldom inflected for gender. There is, however, no rule; for 
Persians that pride themselves on their Arabic, will use Arabic constructions, 
even when contrary to Persian grammar and idiom. The Arabic past partic*. 

in m.c. means “pretty,” and hence is rarely inflected: however 
is used in m.c. for “ pretty girl,” as well as 

(8) In <*^jLwo ^ (m.c.), there appears to be no grammatical reason 

for the feminine termination. Possibly the explanation lies in the fact that 
most of the common words in Arabic for ' conversation 1 are feminine. 

(9) Musammit kC named” (in Persian written and pronounced 

and ^ musammi) has for its feminine musammat :— 

1 b Ixuf (m.c.) “there he married a lady 

called Flajl Blbi ” ; but ^ 1 MJ j■***> U--^ b ^ 

In India, in written documents v4i.U—-« is prefixed to alnujst every 
woman’s name and = Mrs., or Madame, or Miss. 

(10) ’ Jfi-jdh alsvJU is used as a form of address for men, and ‘ uh/d-jdh 

y s 

Lie for women. ‘TJlya Lis is the feminine of ^ic! the elative of 
The construction appears to be Arabic, i.e. L>L. IxLc “ high as to rank.” 

1 NiJcah in its literal sense signifies ‘ conjunction *. but in the language of the law it 
implies the marriage contract and its celebration. ; he past part. fern, mankuhak 
* 4 joined in legitimate wedlock r “ is applied to a woman married by the ceremony of 

as opposed to that of (la. usufruct, engagement), which is a marriage contracted for 

a fixed period and for a fixed sum—a kind of legal prostitution. In Persia the word 

is used only by the learned, the term siyha being substituted both for the 

ceremony and for the temporary wife. The children of a H%<jha wife are legitimate, hut 
do not rank oqual with those of a manJcuhah wife, except in the eye of the 

law. Though the Prophet sanctioned ‘ temporary wives ’ as a preventive to vice and 
the Shi‘as still practise such marriages, the Sunnis considor them unlawful. Ivirman, 
in Persia, is noted both for the number of its siyha women and of its prostitutes. 
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In India, and probably in Afghanistan, dy is still an address for 
persons of position, but in Persia it is used for na*ib vakils , etc. 1 

(11) An Arabic feminine elative is often used to qualify a feminine noun, 
Persian or Arabic, as : dawlat-i *uzma “ the most great empire ” ; 

“the smallest sister ”: 

j dy AT ^ ^ Iq. Nama-yi J., 

Ed. Bib. Ind. y As. Soc. Beng. 

S c + 

Remark. —If an Arabic adjective of the measure has an elative 

Q 

signification, its feminine is on the measure ; but if it denotes colour or 

deformity its feminine is on the measure as “ yellow,” fern. fr, yu>; 

“lame,” fern. 

(u) Arabic participles used as substantives make their feminines in * 

according to rule, as: ->.** aBUC “my friend (male)”; &■<> “ my 

friend (female)” : fy^j^ “deceased (male),” “deceased (female) ” ; 

and ; <wlia~ “ a divorcee/' 

In classical Persian and Arabic*, is generally used for the male lover, 

while or “the beloved” is generally considered to be feminine 

of necessity, and hence it is not necessary to add an * to distinguish it 
as feminine. 

In classical Arabic, it is a rule that “ nouns ” which by their nature can 
apply only to females do not take the feminine termination. Sa*dl, neglecting 
this rule, writes “ pregnant,” but observes it in the word 

kk mistress,” k (Jmar-i Khayyam . however, uses ma'shuqa :— 

dy y wb Lanjf J ty aA yL. j )y^ y 

dy y —^ \z)y — ^ ^—+» J) j ^ sc {< S 

“ In Paradise, they tell ns, Houris dwell 
And fountains run witli wine and oxymel: 

If these be lawful in the world to come. 

Surely ’tis right to love them here as well.” 

0. K. 185 Whin. 

9 

(v) (1) Mushkil J/A'C (pi. mushkildt) is in classical Persian both a sub¬ 
stantive and an adjective. 

In modern Persian it is generally used as an adjective only, ishkal 

being usually used in writing and in m.c., for the substantive. 

(2) ‘ (Jmda **+£ is both a substantive and an adjective: J*** “an 

excellent thing”; zy y y (mod.) “he was one of my best 


1 Great offence was once given to a Persian Governor by the Afghan interpreter of 
a British official ignorantly writing to him as ‘ ali-jah 
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customers”; 1 *+* j *' of the best of the ministers”; )' 

“ my real object.” 

(w) (1) Two substantives are often substituted for an English substan¬ 
tive with its adjective, as : (or oJJL> ) ‘‘lie 

was endowed with high aspirations, a noble ambition” : «;Ua5 
sy Lo (Sa'di) “by the previous acquaintance we had—” ; (Sa'di) 

“by former beneficences, by previous favours” ; fir (m.c.) “former 

days”; J*>a^ SaJUsu ^LLjf % 

[Sa'di) “by the felicity of the companionship 2 of dervishes and the purity of 
their nature, his evil qualities became changed to good ones ” ; (m.c.) 

“what is necessary for a journey (m.c.) “what planning is 

necessary, the right course to take ” ; *\\j) [Sa'di) kk what is proper to 

good companionship 1 or) ^ s-tSlxi* \ “this is a wonderful 

exploit” : cgy ^ JU^ (Shah's Diary) “they are in perfect bodily 

health”; JUS' “the highest perfection”; p$ j 

“ complete error.’ ’ 

+,y 

(2) Hull (J \S Ar.. and Per., are substantives; while fern. y is 

an Ar. adjective, in sentences such as, --*$ ^ JU*^‘ (m.c.) “ there is a 

every probability that—”, kuUi is sometimes mistaken for a substantive. 

Kulliyyat is also an Arabic abstract noun “ totality ” ; the Persians 
also use kulli in the same sen-e. 

o s 

(3) The Arabic substantive and its antonym 4 are in classical 

. .» 

and in modern E J ersian frequently used instead of adjectives: A s£lh ^ ^ 

^jJlj [Sa'di) “he entertained the very highest opinion of 

s 

this sect”; “upright conduct”; er~^ “ good manners”; 

JjlAj( ^su by great good fortune, or very luckily ” ; rL&U| " good ad- 

> 

ministration, also good discipline, etc.” A m.c. phrase is 
“ the good thing about him is this—” ; vulgarly also is used. 

J (pi. of Aa.->U» the fem. of ) “precedents ” : masbuq 

bv-har-l sabiq “ based on a precedent.” 

2 In m.c. means “conversation, also “ montion ” ; Jt 

(m.c.) “ he spoke in strong terms about him.” 

5 ZamaHrn (pi. of ) “misdeeds, reprehensible qualities: ** kamaHd ( pi. of 

laudable actions or qualities.” 

* Note that the Hamza in distinguishes it from the Pers. su “ direction ” or 
the Turki si 7 “ water.” 
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Similarly with 5 “ evil thought, suspicion ”; oL* £ y» “evil 
doing” : J 1 -^ “ bad plight” ; “ indigestion ”; or 

“ rudeness ” ; 5 ^ “evil end ” ; Jjia* “ bad temper or nature.” 

(x) The classical “ a common or well-known matter ” is not so 

y * 

common in modern Persian, as or ft* (m.c.). ‘ Umumi is 

an Arabic adjective. 

{//) A few Arabic adjectives and some Persian and Arabic participles are, 
before a substantive, followed by an iznfal instead of by a preposition: 
(J-ftr 1 (Sa'di) “it is contrary to reason”: cujb ^5^ (m.c.) 

“ contrary to sound opinion ” : j (m.c.) “ Ibis is not like your 

usual good sense.” 

■Mahal-i mumkin (m.c.) is a vulgarism, apparently for mulial u 

na -mum k in b j Jl. 

(z) In m.c. means “clean, a id religiously pure,” but JUj means 
“smooth, level”; however, is “ to strain liquid through cloth,” 

and oLc 5 uib is 4 ' clean.” 

•* V 

Indians and Afghans use Jb in the sense of “pure” only, and JU in 
the sense of “clean” ; also “ completely wholesale (of a thing).” 

Remark l .—For the negative u-e of andy ^ vide § 121 (6). 

(an) The addition of ana <*•> to substantives forms adjectives, and to 

adjectives forms adverbs, as: Ajfjyc “ manly, virile ” : &>(£>U “ royal (from 
niuluk , pi. of malik ” king”) : “ bravely, boldly ” : ; 

vide also § lOS (a). 

After a ‘vowel,’ the usual euphonic change is made, as: dandyana 
etc. 

j Agglw “ in a more masterly way” seems to be an exception, as the 
adverb is here formed from a noun. 

§ 44. Compound Adjectives. 



(a) Any noun with a particle prefixed may become an adjective, or a 
whole plirase may be an adjective: Jbo b ‘ ‘ the man possessed of 

property: j**. b (Sa‘di) “poor-spirited” : <A> U pa dar gil (m.c.) = 

dar mdnda: ^ sar dar hava (m.c.) “awkward, thoughtless” : 

8ar bi-giribdn ^ “full of thought, anxious” : “ignoramus” . 

kun-ma-kun “hesitating; also a command”: ^ kas ma-tars 

“fearing none”: ^ kas ma-purs “ out of the way, outlandish 

1 “impossibility.” 


11 
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jy.” In sar-i dast «-£**»»> y* “ready at hand,” sar-i zabdn 
“ on the tip of one's tongue,” sar is practically a preposition. 

An epithet may consist of a whole clause, as : banda-yi halga 

bi-gush (Sa'di) “slave with a ring in his ear” : mulk-i dar 

jang girifta (m.c.) “ country taken in war ” : j Ai~X£> 

AWLi (Sa'di) “ a merchant whose ship has been wrecked and an heir who has 
associated with Kalendars—” : 

Jl— j— : 'j A—I— j —j y likj— jjfc 

(Sa'di). 

“ Oh thou that displayest thy virtues, but concealest thy defects.” 
o***|yiu <J»y isy* *** ojJhfaj f yc rnard b i-khalvat-i 

kuchak-i si su-yi basta-yi dar-ash bi-su-yi haram gnshuda bi-khwdst —Tr. H. B. 
Chap. XVIII, “lie called me into a private place, closed on three sides, 
with its door opening into the Aarem.” 

Note the position of b in: ,*i }V ^ tj (m.c.) 

“ I have never encountered such a difficult law-case as this.” 

(b) Compound adjectives are formed:— 

(1) Of an adjective or participle prefixed to a noun :— 

*^J*} of ugly face 

broken-hearted 

i uk) of gentle disposition y 

, ; both elements, Arabic. 

Jb*. in wretched circumstances J 

2 of pleasant voice 

tjlA ^ ill-tempered 

k^y with moustache just coming r m ^ xec ^ elements. 

Jo> ciU> pure-hearted 

^JLo simple-minded, rather stupid 

Remark I .—Compounds with and are rare in modern coilo 
quial. The compound fb is common. 

Remark II. —The adjectival member can qualify two substantives, as: 
flj ^ Jb j Jb ;to (H. B. Chap. VI) “a muleteer stout and 
strong, ‘All Qatir by name ” ; here Jb ^ Jb stands for Jb j Jb ^y 
In modern Persian the former construction is preferred. 

(2) Of a Persian noun prefixed to a Persian adjective:— 
vJ& Jj> sad, bored. 
jy oppressive. 

1 In modern Persian, both in writing and in speaking, and JhcJf 

or and Jb^. 

% Alban (pi. of lahn ) “ notes’*; ilhart infin. “ chanting.” 


| both elements, Persian. 
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(lit. round-toothed) ‘ one that drives hard bargains . 9 
j\)d • vulg., a thief. 

Vide also adjectives of resemblance, No. (25). 


Remark .—The members of the compound are frequently inverted, thus : 
or (jfej “ grey-beard, old man, etc.’’ 


(3) Two nouns; vide also (16):— 


J J^ lion-hearted 

jUA; fairy-cheeked 

. with the appearance of an 

angel. 

diabolical in thought 
ruby-lipped 

jtL scattering pearls 

billowy as the ocean (of a 
large army). 


j both elements, Persian. 

i 

rboth Arabic. 


[^Persian and Arabic. 


Cj* munificent 
sJ oy»b ruby-lipped 


| Arabic and Persian. 


Remark. —Rarely the compound consists of two Arabic broken plurals, 
as 2 “ people of exquisite manners ’ ’: vide also (16). 


(4) Of a substantive, Persian or Arabic, prefixed to a Persian verbal 
root :— 

scattering lire. 1 

j)1 heart-afflicting. ^substantive Persian, 

world-conquering. j 

fault-forgiving. \substantive Arabic. 

<jl assembly adorning. J 

^yO jS AJUj CU**>*i y_s - J 

* 1 Pardon these hands that ever grasp the cup, 

These feet that to the tavern ever stray.” 

(0. K. 884 Whin.) 

This compound has often a passive, not an active, sense, as: 

khuda hajchsh i 6 given of God ru shinds “known by face, ie. 

acquaintance” : dast-amuz “tamed (of wild birds, etc.)’ 

pdy-mal “ trampled under foot.” 


l In modern as well as classical Persian, shir “lion” is often an adjective 
“ brave.” 

i Mahasin pi. of “ beauty, any good quality; the moustaq^e and 

beard”: adab pi. of addb manners. 
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(5) Adjective (P. or A.) or adverb prefixed to a Persian verbal root t — 


ciljA sweetly-singing. 

well-wishing. | 

1 ft*' ^3 quick apprehension. 

who thinks after the deed is | 
done; imprudent. ! 

U-'yJb mild looking, but not so in ) 
reality. 


)- prefix Persian. 


Li apparently oppressed, but in 

reality a tyrant. 


prefix Arabic. 


Some of these compounds have a passive signification, as jycf y “in¬ 
experienced, a beginner” : ^ “difficult to be obtained, scarce.” 

(6) Of substantive (P. or A.) and past participle :— 


experienced. 

iSxs* tried in battle, proved. 

one that has seen trouble. 

Hd) shame-stricken. 

whose owner is dead (abuse to 
an animal). 


I substantive Persian. 


substantive Arabic. 


In a few words the 
“foremost, perfect: also 

God.” 


final » is dropped, as “rustv”: j** 

ubs. froth, scum; a. chief”: cfo “given by 


Compounds of Arabic nouns and past participles are rare: 

“of ill-omened fate, unlucky.” 

(7) Of substantives with prepositions, b - - y y - y) - y) , etc*.:— 


y irreligious. 
oLsh y unjust. 

y cowardly. 
y unwise. 

) ] j* y lasting. 

yj imperious, tyrannical, 
yj subordinate, oppressed, 
useful. 

[j&b useless; vide (10)]. 

<!ub 1 (m.c.) of robust frame. 

Jjj b wealthy. 

b with salt; pleasant-featured; pleasant of conversation, 
cioc t possessed of sense. 


1 From a Persian verb from the Arabic root pff 

% Properly fchajlat. 
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(8) Of a substantive, or a Persian verbal with the prefix :— 


bed-fellow. 
p* fellow-traveller. 
p* of the same age. 
school-fellow. 

X s p* travelling together, 
jb p* ])laying together. 


Persian substantive 


! Arabic substantive. 


}Pe rsian verbal 


(9) A substantive with the prefix 1 as a privative: 
^ unfortunate (contemptuous). 
jjj ft weak. 


> 

= ^ possessed of little capital. 


Persian substantive. 


inexperienced. 


Arabic substantive. 


(10) Na b 2, prefixed to adjectives, substantives, Persian verbals and past 
participles (compare with 12):— 


b displeased (class.); unwell "| 

(mod.). j 

vi'b b impure; in m.c. saucy, roguish | adjective. Persian, 
(of a woman, in a good sense). « 
l not liked. 

b under age, immature. 
ydU b rougli. 

b of impure intent. 
y,x»U b inconstant: not durable. 

X-> b useless. 

L.y Ij out of place 

b of mean resolution or ambition, 
b ignorant. 

1 +*-' b not understanding, 
b rude; rough, 
b unpraised. 

3 aL«L b jLsi£.f unabridged. 


| adjective. Arabic. 


' various compound- 


Was e’er man born that never went astray ? 5 ’ 

O. K. 391 Whin. 


^ G unmanly, coward. 

(: worthless. 

*iax)t b hopeless. 


1 For the negative use of ^ and vide § 121 (b). 

2 In compounds usually na and not na. Before an infinitive either b or 

3 Or 
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In modern Persian <*- is frequently used instead of b; as in 

modern Persian is preferred to *1^ b (O ‘ 4 rice not steamed 

(after cooking).” 

In negative compounds, when part of the compound is a verbal root, the 
negative should immediately precede it, as toA. “ Godless ’ ’ : 

4 ‘not having slept.” Sa‘df, however, has for 

Remark /.—In speaking, na-yhafU is often used for ili* ghaflat**. 

(11) The privative ghayr-i 1 2 prefixed to Arabic nouns, participles, and 

phrases, and Persian adjectives :— 

oUe-'f jxe gh ayr-i insaf contrary to justice (not unjust i. 

Jfjibso jx& ghayr-i tahqiq “ not verified.” 
jxh absent. 
jxh unconditional. 

wJ^x; jxc out of order or proper arrangement. 

<JI.*jiwx not in use, obsolete. 

i jxc (fern.) unmarried (wife). 

uncultivated, etc. 
jxh involuntary, 
not allotted. 

jxc uneducated, ill-bred. 

LS ^) (m.c.) unofficial. 

incapable of being cultivated 
Jr 4 ^ 1 irrecoverable. 

to*** 1 ? s-a* Vj & U. j\h * ^ —(Shah’s Diary) 

“men and women without number were everywhere drawn up in lines on 
both sides of the way.” 

Remark .—In jxc “not taken possession of, unappropriated” and 

^ “immovable (property),” the participle is feminine to agree with 
a broken plural understood, viz.: lJXc . In A*yiUit is not clear why the 

feminine is used. 


1 In Persia, but not in India, the izafat always follows j** • the use of is rave 

J . 

in modern Persian. In Arabicis a substantive, and whon privative is followed by 

the genitive, as: “impure.” Possibly the izalat of the_r^ in Persian is a 

corruption of the ^ of the Ar. nom. ca.se. 

2 In Persian ofton incorrectly written and pronounced if nlu. 
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Sometimes the participle has the ^ added to it, as: j±P “not 

inherited.” 

(12) Of a Persian or Arabic substantive or adjective prefixed by the 
Arabie II “no, not” ; [compare with (10)]:— 

Jl belonging to no one. 

Jl unique. 

ji "i 

, r > helpless, without remedy ( ). 

Remark. — Ld-ubdli ^Ibl Jl, adj., ‘"careless,” is really an Arabic verb 
“I do not care,” from sjfb^ (roof jl' ), vide (15). 


(15) Arabic substanti ves prefixed by the pri vatives, , adj., ‘ 4 void of ’ ’ 
and past part. “ non-existent ” — 

^.«xc non-existing. 

yjli (m.c.) lost to ken. disappeared (of a thief). 

^.~J/i “ known by name but non-existent. i.e. fabulous” 

(as the Si mural)). 


Remark. —The substantive is used for forming substantives, as: 

bj .Av, Ar., and b* Per., “want of fidelity.” 

<H) Compound Arabic adjectives, compounded of an adjective ora 
participle and a substantive 1 in the genitive ease 1 * 4 :— 

JljJLi. (m.c.) of noble dignity. 

known by name only. 

s> 

(15) Arabic phrases,’ as AJi ^tA/c “mentioned above”; 

A $ 

“ mentioned, hinted at 4 US' 51 U “ beyond expression 5 ’ : ^y+-' Jl “ immortal ” 

(lit. c he will not die ”) : “uncultivated” (lit. it was 4 not sown): 

“ boasting ” lit. you will not see me ”) : *--& ^ “ possessions,” subs, (lit. 

what he possesses) : Jl “unceasingly, adv. ; Jj-'l-dt ^•US' adv., “as for¬ 

merly ” ; Jl ^^ mast-i Id ya'qil “ dead drunk [lit. drunk (and) he knows 

nothing 5 5 1. 

Remark .—When the phrase contains an Arabic verb, such as in Allah 
ta'dla 44 God, may He be exalted,” the Persians, if the first word is 


i The final short vowel of the genitive is omitted. 

5 Many of these aro substantives as well as adjectives, vide. § 1 1 C* (n). 

S . 

8 In m.c. mfmil ilayh ^^y^. Mushar u1t ilayh A-dl can be used alone, but 

* i 

mvwq ilayh *«d; must qualify a noun. 

£ 

4 Law in Arabic gives to the Aorist a preterite sense. 
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Persian, frequently but incorrectly insert an izafal, as: Khudawand-i ta ala 
; mast-i Id ya'qil . lUaj 

(16) Adjectives of resemblance are formed by affixing to nouns ceitain 
words, chiefly substantives, vide. (3) :— 

like an angel, angelic. 

] jf^ l xjJ acting like a fairy. 

Jli*= shaped like a boat. 

2 2 <UA; (old) like the sky. 

jjj&i like a houri. 

c^*JUb j+s with a face like the moon; beautiful. 

Mdnand aU«, adj., “like”, is derived from iwiil*; and, affixed to a 
substantive, forms an adjective, as: durya-manand “ like the sea” 

(gen. to signify quantity). 

Rarely, a broken plural is used, as: lw~~dir-i falnk-M-zn'ir 
“enclosure's high and inaccessible as the heavens ’ : fadtk aazira (or 

nazir) would also be correct. 

(17) In a few compounds, a numeral is prefixed to a noun: 

jW very alert. 

four-cornered ; square, oblong. 

four-year-old; vide § bS (h) (4). 

R( mark. Adverbs and substantives aie also so formed, as : ) [ ^ 

“to go at full gallop 11 : ;l^- “ to sit tailor- fashion • 

“ a market-place.” 

( c) The following words, chieilv Arabic, are frequently attached to 
substantives and adjectives to form compound adjectives :— 

(1) *j*j “receiving,” as: “possible”; (m.c.) 

“can be mended ” (prop, ot buildings). 

( 2) pandh “asylum, refuge, shelter , as: asylum of 

pardon ” (an epithet for kings, governors or mujtahid <); ^ (^ or kings). 

(.‘1) - f >wU ma-dh lit. “ place of return”: <_• U ^Ly (mod.) “ Fmropean- 
ized.” 

(4) sthi dr, lit., “outer garment; anything that envelops the 

body ” ; “clothed with justice.” 


1 KirdZr )'*/ from haul an , whon one would expect kw dm )\±j£ 

2 Tn mod. I’crs. ifihiibtih moans “ doubt, <*rror. 

5 Hurl hors. Hur Ar., is pi. of f;r=y fom. of ;>=-'■ In Persian 

huriyya is used as a singular: though Ar. pi. in form, this word is not used in Arabic. 

* From pazlruftan or pizrnltan “to recoivo.” 

s + 

6 From vV’ — vf ‘ ‘ to return ’ ’ 
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(5) y\ asar “ trace, sign” : y\ ‘‘inspiring awe, majestic. 55 

dsdr , pi. of yi : ;bf 44 friendly 55 (of people). 

_ Cv £ 

(6) tdsban “sign, mark 55 : = ogy 

(7) usiiXb “arrangement, manner” : wjh-'f 

V>^ well-shaped (of things). 

(8) yy qardr “ dwelling, fixed abode ” : yy “dwelling in Hell.” 

(9) mas ft,bun “tilled ” : ojUA. 4 4 wicked. 55 

(10) 1 masir (rare in mod. Pers.) “place of returning, going”: 
oil£^ *■ unfortunate.” 

(11) y^ madar “centre, pivot”; y** cy “centre of respect. 


(12) ^iCo makan " place 51 : c>^ x 
only). 


dwelling in Paradise (of Muslims 


(Ki) nasib “portion, fate 5 5 : 44 having received the 

award ol Paradise. 5 ’ 

(14) plsh'l “ Lra ie 51 : = ) f> “ tyrannous.” 

(lfp cr j y qarin adj. 44 joined, contiguous ’’ and maqran past. part. 

‘joined, contiguous” : ^ ^; ^y . 

c)M ft - oJy “fortumUe, wealthy 55 ; — oi>A*wl l>. 

Aote also the following tjarin-i inadaba' o* xd*A - ^ y “advisable 11 : 

^^su, 44 healthful, etc., etc.” 

y 

dbj The verbal adjective in adj is very ratv ,n compounds: US' yL*. 
jddu-kaud (obs.) “ practicing-magic ” : by c-'bU? (old) "wandering in the 
desert. 5 5 

§ 45 Intensive Adjectives. 

pn (1 j An intensive adjective is formed by adding to the simple ad¬ 
jective a iinal adj/ called alij-i kasrai '-k)| > or alij-i niubdlaaha arJUxj <AU ? or 
alij-i ta'ujjub AJt, as: Khusbd bi-fjdl-i sulh-fcunandagdn ^JL© Jlso 

( * Blessed ,.re the peace-makers.” 

This intensive alij, which is probably the vocative afij and is of rare 
occurrence, except after the adjectives ^ and ^ usually precedes 

the noun it qualifies; but ‘ vide 1 basd Adverbs of Quantity (/) 2. 

(2) In old Persian, the substantive so qualified has often a final alif 

. O'' 

as well, as : kkus/ia Skiraza “ oh delightful is JShiraz! ” : y jy jy y 

^M-lSa'di). 

(b) (1) The adjective may be intensified by adding an adverb or adjec^ 


i From = cJ^ 45 - 

> Tliero are several final alifs, as: «X>ij A.«X>—, toj—, vide p. 12. 
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tive, as : 1 (m.c.) 4 ‘ very pretty”: ;U~j “very bad”: )y=^ 

1 9 

“a great eater, glutton ” : u -j jj “a perfect fool ” : )\y b “very 

unpalatable ” : d^> (class.) “ quite easy ” ; y u sakht shad 

shud (m.c.) “ he became very delighted”: jz> ^su Jy*> 

j 00^5 “ the precipices appeared in my eyes extremely terrify¬ 
ing ” ; vide § 45: tX'txSJ b(m.c.) “ ail accentuated ass, an ass and an ass 

again.” 

For has, az baz, etc., vide Adverbs of Quantity (l) (3). 

9 

(2) If may be intensified by the ^ of unity, as : zj z “ this 

is a very beautiful flower” = in gul chi rang-i khub-i ddrad “what a very 
fine colour this flower has.” 

(c) (1) Repetition 2 may give a continuative or intensive signification, as : 

• citj rpuk u pdkizd “ very clean ” ; ‘Jjd y )yz dur u dardz “ very far 

away ” : rufla shnsla “ tidied and cleaned (lit. swept and washed).” 

( 2 ) Sometimes the meaningless appositive gives this meaning, vide § 140 
(a) and Remark. 

(3) The repeated adjective may be in the plural, as: mast4 mastdn 

c.—“dead drunk”: fagir-i faqirdn , or y giid fagir^l- 

juqard* a pauper of paupers, very very poor.” 

In the title modern Persians and Indians insert the izdfat. Mons. 

Raymond, the translator of the “ Seir Muiagherin who knew at least one 
Indian holder of the title, used the izdfat.- 

In Turkish. Mir Mi ran jx* is a title equivalent to A mir ’ l- 

Uvtard . 

(i d) For sar mast , sar sabz , etc., vide § 117 (j) (4) Remark. 

(e) (1) The prefixes -y>z> to a substantive form an is/mi 

mukabbar ( \, giving the idea of size or lineness, etc., as: shah-rah 

t\y “main-road”: ***(£ “a big cup or pot”: r* *’■£ “ flight-feather 
(of wing) ” : cy “ a large variety of mulberry ” : ; \y» 
etc. 

Khar-magas ” horse-fly ” : “ crab ” : “ large tent, 

pavilion ’ ’ : 1 ‘ a large stone ’ * : “ a species of large mosquito ’ ’ : 


I The comparative and superlative can also be so intensified, as: j> 
‘ much prettier. * * 

& Vide Repetition of words § 140. 

8 He however 4 writes Ray-Rayan ’ ^an Indian title). 

+ Khar ^* in Pahlavi means “big, \ ugly. ’ * 
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Dlv-savar “ bold horse-man ” yd “a large kind of wheat”: 

y* “large clod 1 1 : d^yd “whirlwind, frenzy”: “ brave, hard¬ 

hearted.” 

(2) In the following compounds, y^ signifies “ ass ” and not “ large ” : 

_ 9 

khar-as “ass-mill”: “hog-backed, a tomb”: 

o 

“asinine”: ‘ ‘ stupidly drunk ” : j^ vulg. “having an ass-like or 

very large penis.” 

(3) Whether j=± means “big-eared’ 1 or “ ass-oared ” is a disputed 
oint. 

$ 40. Degrees of Comparison and Comparative Clauses. 

( ) 

(a) (l) The Persian comparative is formed by adding y to the positive, 

9 

as: pur jam* iyyat-tar y y (m.c.) “ more populous” : y <£*>*•> (Sa'di), in 

.Mod. Pers. y oj^ U. “more honoured”: y (Sa‘di), in Mod. Pers. 

y l. “ more delicious.” 

(2) The superlative, which is not much used in Modern Persian [vide 
( r ) (3)], is formed by adding farm ^-y to the positive, sometimes contracted 
to — in, ride (h) ((>). 

(3) The comparative can be used in the plural, as : bo ^U> y (m.c.) 
“ those greater than us.” 

(4) The superlative has no plural. 

’Remark.— Note that the comparatives of the past participles y 
“ more comfortable ” ; y “ more intelligent ” ; y “ more humble ” 

are in common use : but not y Aid- y whicliare not in 

use 

(b) (1) Arabic adjectives, in Arabic, form both the comparative and 

superlative on the measure for the masculine, and ^^1*5 for tlie super¬ 
lative 1 feminine, as: kabir “great,” comparative and superlative 

3* masc.. and kubra fey? fern. 

When comparative, the elative is followed by ^ “ than,” when super¬ 
lative by the genitive. 

(2) The Arabic elative (so called because te includes both comparative 
and superlative), when it is a comparative makes no change in Arabic for gender 
or number. The Arabic elative is used in Persian.' 2 

(3) Note the superlatives in : dar vaql-i ahsan y “ in the most 

J The Arabic comparative ha-* no feminine nor plural. 

; Hotli as a. comparative and a superlative. 
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propitious time”: ^-^3 t * ,Uo )' d ar ns 1 ad zamdn-i “in a very fortunate 
time ” : as 1 add zamdn vA* 3 ) * “ the most fortunate of the age.” 

(4) Sometimes a cognate Arabic noun follows an Arabic superlative :— 

^ w*ti i^.x 5 cijliklA-o «u(Tr. H. B., Cliap. XXI) “no, 

no, such an honour is fit for me who am the most, skilled of physicians” : 
p-M (Tr. H. B., Chap. VII) “I am the most poetical of poets.” 

(5) Generally speaking, Arabic adjectives in Persian form their degrees 

of comparison in the Persian manner: JLaG — y _ ^y 

( 6 ) The affix yy farm is sometimes contracted to in, as: L - 

or er>y 4 ‘the best”: or yy-fi “the least”: or 2 “the 

greatest”: • or yyy “the highest ” : these words are classical or 

poetical only. 

(r) A double comparative is sometimes formed by adding the Persian 
affixes to the Arabic dative : y d-i.* 1*3 A-K ) aj^,j (Sa'di) “ he asked 

what is the best kind of worship ” : i yy lXa* (tn.e.j “ the most excellent * 9 : 
ca **'y yy * A—’' nad it fabdr-i ididii munijati ‘ kardan 

aula-far : aM —(Sa'di) “if is better to destroy their stock, and root it out 

(d) Than with the comparative is expressed by:— 

(1) The preposition jf, as : dihtd y y y (Sa'di) “ you 

have never in your life spoken a truer word than this’' : : -y ^ }\ <tz hi chi 

hihiar (m.c.)= A a^. ^j} r/g in chi inda-tur m.c. “ what better (ban this? ” 

Hem,ark. —Note the signification of y “ oim <>f—” in the following:— 

JU^ ^ y A5” AXi ALJj [Tr. H. B., Chap. VI1)- “ it became known to 
me that he was a man of the greatest consequence”: mar a az (juzidacjdn-i 
dudard* sdkhf (Tr. II. B., Chap. VII) “he made me one of the chiefest of 
poets 1 ’ : vide (c) (- 1 ). 

( 2 ) Nisbat , or bi-nisbat a.> “ in comparison with,” as: nisbat 

bi-ditjardn, (or nidjaf-i dit/ardn) u bihlar-ad (m.c.) ( ' or) yy x ^ 

y^ y “ in comparison with the rest he. is good”: bi-nidtni-i n bthlar 
ast (class.) “she is hotter than lie ” ; vide (w) ((>). 

(.4) In classical Persian, A<f is sometimes substituted for )l :— 

aj (Sa'di) “ he said, ‘ dismissal from office is better than employ- 

1 The plural could bo subslif uted for 1 he Pers. pi. here. 

2 Mihtnr , the comparative, also moans, “ prince, lord,” and is the title of the ruler 
of Chitral. In India a sweeper is by a euphemism styled Mih-tar , just as a tailor, 
etc., is called Khalifa , and a water-carrier Jama.'dar In Afghanistan and Persia mihtar 
means ‘ ‘ a groom. 

4 ^*' a alq. “ more or most deserving ” is an olative without a positive, and must not 

be confused with <I*X' 7 ~h* tbo feminine of ‘‘ lirst. ’ ’ Auly. an hi dlgar tju.lt a c/u, 

narkunhn (m.c.) “ it’s best for us to hold our tongue. ’ ’ 

* Plural of elative of 
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inent 7 ” : jt & *z^Zj* mwrdan-at bih ki mardum-dzdri (Sa‘di) 44 tliy 

death is better than thy afflicting of mankind ” : 

^ j ;L>^ (Sa'di). 

“ If thou desirest the truth, then it were better that a thousand eyes 
should be blind (like the bat *) than that the sun should be darkened.” 

For the use of the positive for the comparative, cid( (i). 

(4) Occasionally the comparative is followed by an izdfat, as: bihtar-i 
nhlarin guzin-i hama cyyvyt’ (Nn w-?’ V a< l f J <>f Shah Sharaf v 'd- 

Din , Bukhari —the Prophet) “better than the best and chosen of all ” : — 
az hihtarin bihtar , vide ( n) (4). 

(e) (1) The superlative, Persian or Arabic, is followed by the genitive, 
and generally by the plural :—^ 'j ^ (Sa'd.i) 

] will not grant tin* rule over this country except to the meanest of the 

slaves ” : *Ij*> “ the most illustrious of the pro]>hcts ” : oIajI^ Ja. (Sa'dh) 

"the most noble of created things”: J" (Sa'di) "the meanest 

of existing things.’ ’ 

In J'^ii “the best of shapes, the best shape’* and like construc¬ 

tions. the second noun is in the Arabic genitive plural 

In aljsan-i khilgaf 2 “the best of creation,” the singular is 

correct. 

For the superlative follower] by hama and for its substitution for a 
comparative, ride (l). 

(g) When the superlative qualities a noun absolutely, it is treated as 
an ordinary adjective, as: &*) “ the greatest support : \<z*c “the 

Prime Minister ” : v bihtarin mard ast , or mard-i bihtarin ast zj* y 

or yyip jy “he is the best man.” 

jz ■ c^gP"* -5 (Sa'di). 

“ Such a terrible water that the water-bird was not safe in it, 

Its least wave would sweep a mill-stone from its shore.” 

In old poetry and prose it is sometimes merely intensive :— 

e.-y oW v/ 0 !/ 

“ 1 will not say I have given a most noble pearl (lady) to a most 
renowned husband.” •*’ 

(3) Such sentences as “go to the nearest village” may be rendered, 
•j> o>Uj. 31 c ».y (class.) ; but more usual ^b y wJbyp ^ ^zj* 

y Uuf (m.c.). 

J ftlunh-i kur )j> i s “ tho bat ” and not the “ mole ’’ 

2 But kJiilqat-i ahsan “ the host creation.” 

* Tlila construction is not used in this sense in Modern Persian. 
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“ This is the largest house in Kirman ” may be rendered in five ways: 

(i) Buzurg-tar ‘ imdrat-i ki dar Kirman ast in ast j&y 

(it) Buzurgtarin-i makdndt-i ki dar Kirman ast in ast M yh&x? ^ r .y ? ; y 

OaamI scy> 

(Hi) Buzurgtarin makdn-i ki —A&JK/c yy£jJ> J - 

(iv) Makdn-i buzurgtarm-i ki—&> \Jsj&£y ^Cc. 

(v) In makdn-i buzurgtarin-i Kirman ast &boyZ cfc* cP f - 

(4) “One of the most—’ 5 is expressed byjf ^r! : Rustam yak-i azdildvar- 

tarin-i Irdniydn bud dy cjbofyi yy jjil* jt y»»j, vide (d) (1) Remark. 

(/) The comparative can be strengthened by prefixing the adverbs 
and ;iw, etc. : vide Intensive Adjectives, § 45 (6) (1) : 

(Shah’s Diary) “peaches of a very excellent kind ” : “this is 

much more fitting” (m.c.): yy e ,jf in fchayli bihtar ast (rn.c.) “ this 

is much better.” 

(g) The comparative can stand alone, as : o**>' orc^- 

(m.c.) “ this is better, this is the better course : f^y aula an ast ki 

(m.c.) = M yy cA a liarndn bihtar ast !ci “ the better course is—.” 

(h) The Persian comparative and superlative of ckek’ “perfect” (asuper¬ 
lative in itself) are vulgar or poetical, and correspond to the incorrect English 
expressions 16 more perfect, most complete, more unique, etc.’ 5 The Persians 
also say y yy faruhtar , but noty yaktd-tar . 

(i) (1) The positives a* - - a* - and y are sometimes used for the com¬ 
parative : Z}*” Aj ^jI j\ ciolx£ cupy Ai yjk* y <yy 3 f Jt* 1 — 

(Sa ( di) u we [the king] will make ready accommodation for you in the 
city, so that leisure for worship better than this may be obtained 1 by you ” ; 
in bill az an ast (m.c.) c;!)t aj ^! “ this is better than that ” : 

Jto j aj andak-i jamdl bih az bisydri-yi 1 mdl (Sa‘di) “ a little beauty 

is better than much wealth ” : ** bdzu-yi bakht bih ki 

bazu-yi sajcht (Sa‘dl). Vide also (d) (3). 

(2) Bih aj is also a comparative or optative in poetry :— 

A J ^ Aa-^j Aj 8AA^jy 0-^.c 

“ A traitorous army, let it be disbanded, 

One that seeks the ruin of his country, let his head be cut off.” 

(3) The positive can also be used in such sentences as, “ come nearer,” 

Uj ( y£>y or) :y , nazdik (or nazdik-tar) biyd. 

(4) Ziydd abj is a positive, and ziyada Sdbj is a comparative for y 

l Muyassar j-*&° properly means “facilitated.” 

% Here might be either an adjective with the ^ of unity, or a noun; but 

for the sake of euphony (number of syllables) Persians make it a noun and say bisyuri-yl 

mat . 

8 In Modem Persian ear afganda j** 9 means 44 ashamed.” 
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ziyad-tar: tob) or y “ give me more,” nutq-i ziyad-i <^^3 

(m.c.) ” a long speech” ; but ^ 3 » *«*b) “ an excessive concourse of 

people. ’ ’ Ziyad azhadd^ jf ^3 is a modern vulgarism for ziydda (or ziydd-tar) 
az hadd y 1 (yeb j or) 

(5) Afzun and bisk “more” are practically comparatives. 

Pish jji-u “before (of time),” lias also a comparative sense. However 
y -y <j5Uj and y are also used. 

( 6 ) The comparative “more” can also be expressed by the words 

} 3^sdbc muiajdviz az, jt j&d digar az, y ‘aldva bar ; jL& »jb ^ 

aS man yah harf-i digar na-ddram hi bi-guy am (m.c.) “ I have not a single 
word more to say.” 

(/) An English adjective qualified by “too” is expressed by the 
positive (as in Urdu) :—“ This teais too weak ” or ) 

in chdy subah (or ham-rang) asi (m.c.): o~o' o# (m.c.) “ this lea is 

too strong.” 

(k) In m.c., the adverb bdz jb is used in the sense of “better,” as: 

yb eVl 3^ ^ qdli-hd kJiayli bad ast,bdz in yah-i (m.c.) 

“these carpets are bad—but this one is somewhat better (but still not 
good).” 

(/) When a comparison is drawn between a person or thing and the rest 
of the class, either the comparative or the superlative may be used, as 
follows : “ They say the ass is the meanest of animals ” y y as 
c^otyc:—j l^yU. guy and hi khar az hama-yi jdnvarhd past-tar 1 ast ( m.c.). 
This could also be rendered by: cy a' svS or A r 

(m) The following is a vulgarism :-c-£*y 

y J*./ si dukhtar da slit, yah-i buzurg , yah-i hilchah, yah-i huchah-i 

huchah-tar .—Prof. S. T. “ he had three daughters, one big, one little, one 
smaller than the little one.” The third term should be az hama huchah-tar 
JUa y, or huchah-tarin-i hama 

(n) The superlative can also be expressed as follows:— 

( l ) Har chi t amdm- tar y^U aay> “as complete as possible”: b 

y fUi &*y (m.c.) “ I came out with feelings of the greatest regret 
in my mind.” 

(2) — hi az an buzurg-tar (or hamtar, etc., etc.) nist (or nami-shavad): 
°—J^y eft y ylUy td ^Uii bcuuf (m.c.) “ a diamond 

has been found here, the largest in the world (lit. as large as any in the 

world)”: cujLU <\£b y yj|b ^ . lUi 

hhitdb-i Rdmrdj, hi dar mulh-i Dahan bald-tar az in Jchitab namibdshad 

‘ indy at farmudand. —(Iq. Nama-yi Jah., p. 244, Bib. Ind. Ed. of As. Soc. 

1 Adjectives ending in O are sometimes incorrectly written as etc. 

Batar y? is classically and colloquially used for y^- 

2 No izafat. 
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Beng.) : ^ J y yy *■' ^ ^ 

(Tr. H.B., Chap. XXXIII) “the water-carriers had so sprinkled and swept 
the roads that their work couldn’t have been better done. 

(3) By an intensive word signifying “extremely, perfectly, unique, 
etc., bkg/ulgaf zldiUrng “ extremely ugly”: ^ 

“ of extreme beauty ” : ^ JL' b (m.e.) ^ in a. perfect rage”: ^ 

Hrt 'jhai/r’*n ’nihnyat khush-gil ‘‘ of utmost prettiness ” = ^ 

bild nihmjat khudigd: jy y y “lie excelled ad the 

sovereigns of the age in justice”: £>»; y “ lie was most the 

pious of the Muslims”: dar Aim yagUna (or bi-nazir or In-qanmt) ast 
t5 1 or or) *A6 “ he is unique, or alone, in knowledge”: 

yakld-yi ‘asr nsf ^ hCj “ he is unique in his age ” • u^ *^r#r 

(vulg., m.e., abuse) = c y>d. 

Azhadd ^ ' , az ha* <**■ v . Irishithhil c 


, </ur kamat i marlaba 


: . I nr 


or r/u/’ nihhyat-t martabci aaj r .c are similarly used. 

(4) bihtnrin hihlar yy c^’^V3 f “better than the best” (or bihfar-i 
bihtarin , <yyyyt’), ^ ( r/ ) H) ot( ‘- 

(5) By the positive, as : he is th> clever man of the city ” : 

ow +y — “ he is (h< bravest of his tribe.” 

(6) In classical Persian bar y is sometimes prefixed to an adjective to give 
it a superlative idea, as: bar bniand y (class, and rare) “very high.” 

(o) The comparative or superiati ve suflix is also added : — - 

(1) To participles, as: *Llc y j frVAwoli ^ * tS y y caasax 

t " jL (Su‘dJ) “sin. by wiiomsoever it may be committed, is objection¬ 
able, but from tin* learned it is especially objectionable: yV (in.c.) 

“the prettiest 1 *: &y sdbig-tarin “the most ancient”: &y 

musta Anal-tan n “ the most used.*’ 


Remark . —The superlative suffix ^y is seldom added to Persian participles. 
The comparative takes its place, as: In rang az hama gir if la-tar ast &+& ji : 

o-»l y (m.e.) “this shade is the darkest.” Asuda-tarin <yy Jbr-4, 
rnaJibub-tarin ^y w,a^^ are m.e. only. 

(2) To a few prepositions and adverbs: bar y “ upon,” yy “higher”: 
y (or &-y ) “highest*’: y > “ below ”, y y) a nd iyy y j or f) * 

lyySJb , yilb , yb, etc. 

(3) To—in modern Persian - -a few substantives:— dsudagi-lary (m.e. 

and vulg.) “ more comfortable ” foryw^>T dsudatar: ‘y y ^)' b’T 


l Dam-% dor y (m.e.) “threshold of the door.” “ Jiadd mt-shavad does not moan 
that he went through the door.” JtadA. Ar. “driving back, repulsion ’’: g) 

<< ft retort, repartee.“ Tn m.e. 0>; means to pass, pass by, miss the mark,” and 

radd-i pd lj is a “ foot print.” 
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v^x>c ( Vazir-i Lankurdn , stage direction). “ Taymur A gh a crosses at back 
on the further side of the door : y *J ^ “ a little more this way ” : 

y c)t ^;** 44 a little more that way”: yc^ij “ more comfortable ” : 

y yt** j\ (m.c.) “he is more of a lion (braver) than a lion”: dush- 
man-tarin-i dushmanan (m.c.) <yy “ the most inimical of one’s 

enemies”: dust-tarin-i dustdn (m.c.) 44 the most friendlike of 

all one’s friends.” 

(p) To compounds of an adjective and substantive, the comparative suffix 
may sometimes optionally be added, either to the end of the whole compound 

or to it» first member, as:—;«* y j! ') J ^Ur yL*. 

(Sa'di) “they asked Hatim-i Tii*i if he had ever seen anyone with a more 
generous nature than himself.” In this example buzurg himrnat-tar y ^y> 

could be substituted for buzurg-tar himmat y ^;y, and this latter 

reading, more pleasing to the modern Persian ear, occurs in some editions 
of the Gulistan. 

It is more usual to add the suffix at the end of the compound. 

Hr mark .—The superlative is ^yy^y b uzurg-tarhi himmat (and not 

<yy d^y buzurg himmat-tariu ): but 4 all-himmat-tarin <yy is 

correct. 

(g) (l) The comparative sometimes gives the meaning of the superlative :— 
y j.j o yy-sa. y *Jjy — (Sa'di) “ the greatest regret on the Day 

of Resurrection will be this, that—” (lit. a regret greater than others: y* 

1 c :—jox y vJyj —(Sa di) ' 4 in the sight of enmity excellence is the 

greatest blemish ”: ;s c^»*yy ly-> } “ which of these is the best ! ” : 

Alyl-p 4 y (m.c.) “the biggest and strongest horse in the 

stable '’: a" o—^ buzurg-tar rnard-i dar shahr kas-i hast ki 

—(m.c.) “ the greatest man in the city is that man who—.” 

In all these examples there is an ellipsis of az hama a** ji, or az digardn 
v. Note the ^ of unity. 

(2) Buzurg-tar az buzvrgtarin <yy vJ>y y y <J>y “ higher than the 
highest ” : vide (d) (4). 

(3) As already stated in (u) (2) the superlative is rarely used in modern 

Persian. In compound adjectives, the comparative with az hama ji is 
usually substituted as : y yiy<W a y JUb (me.) 44 tliis 

nightingale has the best note of all.” 

• Halim is in Persian usually Hatatn. In India the iza at is omitted after Hatim , as 

HZitim Tat yU' 

5 Or 4 ayb-i y 8t. 

3 Or kuddm yak bth-tar (not bihtarin ) ast v 

* Or y ^ y 5 y ride (0- 

12 
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(r) The phrase “ and what was stranger still, etc.” is rendered: y A-'rJr 
a (class.), and -A&f y (mod.). 

( 5 ) The progressive double positive in English is rendered as follows:— 
“ He got worse and worse ” cu~>yoj yy (m.c.), or more correctly y *> 

(t) (1) If two or more comparatives or superlatives occur together, the 
suffixes can be added to each, or to the last oniy ; in the latter case the clause 
may sometimes be ambiguous:—yt y y jf ? f 

y ywAj (m.c.) £< he (the king of the gods) is more ancient even than the 

sun and the moon, and is more lasting and enduring than they.” In khdna 
buzurg va vast'-tar ast o~~*y £a*o« 5 Aili. may mean either “ thi$ house 
is large and more spacious ” or k this liouse is larger and more spacious 
oi yU- yy j aiUL yi (m.c.) “this is the largest and most 

spacious of all the houses,” is open to the same criticism. 

Note that in &+& yy ^ (m.c.), dxgar 

should be omitted. 

(2) In the case of superlatives, the first may take the comparative instead 
of the superlative suffix, as: y yy y^*.* y y*y Aft'Lo o 

t>y c/yt (m.c.) “formerly Kirman was one of the most important 

and most populated cities of Persia:” in this example jxL** - t or y>u^, 
could be substituted, but in all three cases the adjective is regarded 
as a superlative. 

(u) Locutions like the quicker the better” are rendered as follows : “ the 

farther you go, the deeper the water becomes” y Ay wf y yy 
(m.c.): “the nearer we approached the shore the rougher the sea became” 
***** _'>**& 1 e/f ^ y aS yoJ y (m.c.): zird har 

ki A nazdik-tar ast parislmn-iar ast (m.c.) yolioy y^jyy y \y\ 

“ because the nearer one 1 is the more is one* distracted.” 

(v) Comparisons between clauses are illustrated in the following 
examples : — 

(1) uyi) a' yy (Sa'di) 

“ kings are more in need of the advice of wise men, than wise men of associa¬ 
tion with kings”: ^ <y.M (Sa'di) 

“ the performance of such a service is better in their absence than in their 
presence”: j 1 y\ y ^ \ ^ (Sa'di) “ 0 

friends! I’m more afraid of this escort 4 of yours than I am of the robbers ” : 

1 ^ y<A* ejf — is a construction to be avoided though occasionally 

heard in m.c. 

a Note that dS_y> “ whoever ** takes the place of the indefinite pronoun “ one.” 

8 Ohaybat absence, but ghibat “ back-biting. 5 ’ 

* In Mod. Pers., &*)*> means speeding a friend on a journey by accompanying 
him a mile or so on his journey = 
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pSjV c u dar an kar bisydr 

chusl u ch/ildsk hud (hi) man buan miqdar na-budam (Afghan) “ he was muob 
quicker and cleverer at the business than 1 was.” 

(2) “1 would rather die than beg ” cW yy ^ \ ^ \\ ^jx> ^ (m.c), 

or more rhetorically bi-mirad insdn va gadaH na-kunad j cA— . 

(3) “ To be like, equal to ” :— 

cjbyc —33.-' — (Sa'di). 

“To do kindness to the evil, is like (equal to) ill-treating the good.” 

(4) ‘‘ She was as much renowned for chastity as for beauty ” y 

sy yy^'c ^x-o*. oJuU (m.e. and incorrect): “ he has as much right as you ” 

(3*^ y & (m.c.): “1 have never eaten as much as I have 

now” hick vagi an qadar na-khurda budarn 1 ilq in vaqi t 

(*y x (ni.e.): ‘* he was as brave as Rustam 1 * * and as wise as Luqman” 9 
cjUJ ? y: " he was as beautiful as Joseph 4 * 

and as faithful as Majnun” 6 7 ^yxtx) '-&^y y ■ “he was as 

patient as Job and as afflicted as Jacob” u dar tahammul Ayyub va dar 
huzn Ya'qub hud zy ^ibe )* j ^y y y : “the carriages and 

carriage horses of this city are neither as numerous nor as good as those of 
Russia * vgr^tv'** 1 ) <j*J) yA* Av —^ lt>- * <s^y sgAft** $ 

o —y bcuf (Shah’s Diary). 

(5) So—as :— 

:/ pA U y jy* y )V r <s [ ^° )*i — (Sa'di) 

“ Never would a father act so kindly to a son,” 

“ As Thou hast acted to the race of Adam.” 

1 Or khurda am Instead of cj'. ^ , it. would be better to say Vl=w &S 

* ( ailed also liustani-i Zal Jr, and Rustam-i Sigzl : he is the 

Hercules of Persia : his exploits are celebrated in Firdausi’s great epic, the Shuh-Nama. 
In Mod. I’er j-s\+a is pronounced hatnehi. 

- Luqman, the sago of the blast, said to havo been a black slave and the author of 
Luqman's Fa ! >l<x. Ho has been identified with HEsop Others state that he was a son of 
.Job’s sist a son of lob’s aunt, a disciple of David, a judge in Israel. 

* Joseph is the ideal of youthful beauty : Yilsuf-i *ani bouay “ a second Joseph, ” 
and Yusuf-jamuJ ju* iJL»y, adj., mean “extremely beautiful. ’ 

6 Majnun signifies “possessed by a jinn il y^' ■ it. is the name of the celebrated Jover 
of Laylq - 

6 Tahammul jL«.as»j “ enduring a burden patiently.” The grief of Jacob is pro¬ 
verbial amongst. Muslims: from mourning for Joseph his eyes became * white. ’ When 
Joseph’s shirt was yet a three days’ journey distant, lie perceived its odour, and his sons 
said he doted. The shirt was the same that Abraham wore when cast into the fire, and it 
contained an odour of Paradise: it was on Joseph’s neck as an amulet, when he was in 
the well. Joseph, by command of Gabriol, sent the shirt to Jacob for ‘ it shall not he 
cast on any one afflicted with disease, but he shall be whole.’ 

7 Khduadau ; for kJidnddn. 
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In this example dS may be translated “such as ”, or it may be considered 
merely as the ‘ connective ’ of a relative sentence. 

y&y c^A:* 5 ** 41*^31 j y y ^*3 ^ $\ — (Sa'di) 

“ had I but feared God as you do the king I would have been one of the 
Faithful Witnesses.” 1 

(6) “Compared to”; vide also (d) (2):— 
o^i bjtx »,hi »l£gb o$Usuuj (Tr. H. B., Chap . VII) “I said, 4 compared 
to the generosity of our king the generosity of Sultan Mahmud is as a drop 
to the ocean.’ ” 

(w) " How much the more,” and c£ how much the less ” :— •« 

(1) “ If Arabs die of eating dates, how much the more must Englishmen,” 

<uj 2 or] 4-fX-y «x*> 3 ^J" c £ 

^y\ (m.c.)]. 

(2) “ If you fear your Mulla like this, hovv r much the more ought you to 

tear God ” ^ jf t V tj j** ^ 3' LF.'y j? 1 ; or tu hi az Mulla 

mi-tarsi hdgad az tari<{-i awlq az Khudd bi-tarsi. 

(3) “—then how much the more with regard to me who am seated in 

chief seat of— ” l c o y '*&*£*. 

(4) “If coffee intoxicates you how much the more must opium do 

o > . 

so” . y y or) y A^yk tSj*.*. 4 fc Jty y S+» ***.« y 

(5) £k If Persians can’t pronounce the letter *ayn, how much less can 

Englishmen ” <x>|yx*-' s ^3 yjk.: y l y' 

(6) “ If opium will not intoxicate you then how much the less will coffee ” 

tN&yiu y nS iy by ^ (m.c.), or agar tirydk turd 

mast na-kunad (or nami-kunad) qahwa bi-tariq-i aula mast naml-kunad . 

(7) “ Lt has been said that there is no reliance on the friendship oi 

friends, how much the less then on the flattery of enemies ” f ah ^sSj 

b o —jo A-*^ ! 0 >bk* 5> > (Sa'di). In m.c. this would be 

>*> 

\ Aa. b 

(8) “If Rustam could not kill the father how much the less could he 

kill the son ” \) y A r aa. jdutj <j jOj o —>y (m.(‘.). 

J There are four grades in Paradise; the first for the djOJ' ; the second for the 
the third for the* : and the fourth for the 

•i Or bi-chan<l jjta. A* 

H Fa-kayf° is only exceptionally usod in Persian. 

4 Tiryaq-i Farsi “the bezoar stone” (also called pad-zahr yj aU, from pad -b 
“ protection” and zahr ybj “poison ”), a stone found in the stomach of certain mini 
nants. Tiryaq-i farnq is the best kind of antidote, or “ discriminator ” between health 

and disease. In Mod. Pers. “ opium ” is generally and antidote <3^^. y 

^ ^ 9 

* Awl/j “ worthier, better” Ar. elative of ; not to be confused with dig 
the fem. of Jj. 
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(9) “ I was unable to move it even ; how much the less could it be trans¬ 
ported to the sea’’ a' of Aa. 1 o^^P^ ') 

(Afghan). 

In Mod. Pers. this sentence could be, A&f yf 

( or) y L.' jaj an rd na-tavdnistam, harakat bi-diham chi jd-yi 

an hi bi-daryd, bi-rasdnam (or rasdmda shavad) ? 

(10) A 5 of ^ r&-'£ jjj 

S '£>)>'* At $ 0 * 7 ^ j ^=^13 (lq. Nama-yi Jah., Bid. Ind., 

As Soc. Bong., p. rpr). 

(llj In Indian and Afghan writings, »ajU Lp.r is sometimes used for 
‘how much the less.” 

“ He doesn’t smoke, much loss drink.” wi y* l*o ^ o^ (Indian). 
This is perhaps a translation of the Urdu U.u Aa^ 

1 Jn m.c. jumban~tdan oA^tu^ is a word to ho avoided ; it signifies a kind ot 
posturing in daueini* and also yadu» \£)&. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE NUMERALS Ism-i 1 adad ( ). 


(a) The numerals, ism-i l adad, are divided into cardinal numbers ( s*; f- 
or or **•( ; and ordinal numbers . 

The tiling numbered is called “numbered/' 


The cardinals 

consist of ahad * ) 

“units”; ‘as karat 

4 tens ’ J ; mi p dt \ cl 

) “ hundreds ” ; ulvf i 


■ “thousands/’ 


47. Cardinal Numbers 

a 1 * dad). 


si Jr ! 

• 

o br. )>• asjdi 

. . 

if ah 


1 

>" . . 

du 

r 

•> 

(he . , 

si 

r 

3 

• • 

chah d r 

t* 

I also char. 

jA <>r ^ 

panj 

a 

5 

■ * 

shash 

1 

i) classically shash , vulg. 
shish . 


haji 

V 

7 vulg. haj. 

+■ 

hash! 

A 

8 ,. hash. 

<* 

nuh 


9 

l: . . 

dah 

' • 

10 

or) . . 

ydzdah (or ydnzdah) 

! 1 

H 

izj~' or .. 

damzda (or davanzdah ) 

ir 

12 

or 4 .. 

sizdah (or sinzddh) 

r 

13 

*'M ■■ 

chahdrdah 


14 vulg. char dah. 

x^V>U . . 

V 

pdnzdah . . 

i ft 

15 in m.c. usually jranz- 
dah . 

lyj U . . 

shdnzdah. 

t T 

lb in m .c. usually shnnz- 


duh. 

1 i Si/i in Arabic is not a numeral as it represents naught, arid not a number. 

2 For i , obsolete. Tho article is added to yak (yak-7 “ a certain one “) but to 
no other ot the cardinals In yak-hazarl “ a bran , ” hazar is a noun. 

* In the Shalmama dah u du oc< urs for 4 twelve.’ 

* Thirteen is an unlucky number amongst Muslims and Zarduslilis, as amongst 
Christians, though for a different reason. The Muslims beliove that the twelfth Imam is 
alive, but concealed, and that tho thirteenth will be a false one. Hence tho Persians 
generally avoid saving mzdak .: instead they say gr£ A hich “nothing,” or 8rbj ziyada 
“ more.” The Zardushtis consider the fifth, thirteenth and seventeenth of every month 
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^ i&isu or ) . 

hafdah (or haft- . . 
dah) 

\ V 

11 i h/ivdaft or "hvwddhA 

\Cu 

I 1 y 

or ■ 1 . 

hashdah (or . . 
hashf dah) 

1 A 

18 1 hxtjdah or hijdah ) £ 

or ) . . 

nuzdah (or nv- 
vdnzduh). 

1 < 

19 Mod. Pers. nuzdah , 
vulg. nunzdah . 


hist 

r. 

20 sometimes incorrect¬ 
ly --> fo’,?/. 

S fi J • 

hist a yak 

r i 

21 

1 lj:*** 

si 

r* 

30 


chi hi! 


40 sometimes contracted 
into chil t>^. 

V 

panjdh 

<5 • 

50 colloquially pinjdh. 

A 

shasf 

V 

00 Sometimes correctly 
o—^ shasf, ^jo not 
being a Persian 
letter. 

i lift i . 

haftdd 

7 • 

70 


has Ida dr 

A . 

SO 

-V - 

uavad 

3 • 

90 

3 o. -« 

sad . . 

( * * 

100, in dictionaries, also 
correctly <>*• 

or ; . . 

duvisi (or in writ¬ 
ing only du sad) 

r * * 

200 du sad in prose and 
poetry, not in m.c. 


si-sad 

r • • 

300 


chahdr-sad 

P* • 

400 

V " • 

pan-sad 

d • * 

500, in m.c. usually pv,n- 
sad. 


sh is h~ sad 

1 • • 

000 classically sh ash-sad. 

J^ift.* 

haft-sad 

v • * 

700, vulgarly in m.c. haj- 
sad. 

w.4> 

hashl sad 

A • • 

800 vulg. in m.c. hash sad. 

. . 

nuh sad, 

9 . • 

900 

;!>* •• 

hazdr 

I • • • 

1,000 

Jl>* • ■ 

du hazdr 

r**- 

2,000 

j!> 4 . . 

si hazdr 

r- • • 

3,000 

jl> 4 m • ■ 

dah hazdr 

i • •. * 

10,000 


* Also *:>y> hizhdah (old). 

' l Notice that s' is “ threo ’’ and si “ thirty ” : care mast bo taken in the 
pronunciation of these two. Though si is “ thirty * ’ Saadis 4 * three hundred ” ; an 
expression like “ thirty hundred * ’ cannot be used in Persian. Classically s't-sad 

is met with, but this form is not used in modern Persian. 

6 To be distinguished from the Arabic word sadd “ prohibiting, checking.** 
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1 jJa i>^ .. sad hazar .. i * • ♦ 100,000, in India the word ^ 

lak (for lakh ") is also 
used. 

. . kurur .. . "500,000 in India a karor ~ 100 

lakh = ten millions. 

( cJf^ •• mil y an (or ml(yun) i.1,000,000 modern only, from the 

French. 

Remark I .—The masculine Arabic numbers from 1 to 10 are, or 
cjlij , ‘Gib*, **y, . aju*., From ‘5 to 9 inclusive 

these Arabic numerals (masculine) are used In Persian as adjectives to 
qualify a plural noun, as: ‘andsir-i arba'ah “ the four elements ” : 

awqal-i khamsa A-.+A “the five times of prayer”; hard ss-i khamsa 

41 the live senses”; kawdkib-i sab'ah <Lq~> “the seven 

stationary planets ” ; janndi-i samdniya A*>Uj “ the eight Paradises ” ; 

a/fdk-i tis'afi **—' “the nine heavens” ; 'liquid, Uishara 

" the ten angels (of philosophers) ” ; mavdUd-i said sa ‘ * the three 

kingdoms (animal, vegetable and mineral) ” ; audji’-i arba‘h “ the four 

_ »A> 

Gospels ” ; ayyam-i silta “the six days in which God created the 

world.” 

The Arabic ordinals up to 20 have been employed by souk* Persian 
writers, but the use of these ordinals beyond 10 is by some considered 
inadmissible. 

Remark //. The word for- lot) is written instead of to a void any 
confusion between it and the common Arabic word sadd 44 boundary.” 
Similarly, (50 is written for whie.li means “ thumb . fish-hook.” 

In grammar, this is called ^Gd daf-i iltibds 44 removing the confusion, 
or obscurity.” 

Remark 1 ]].—The vulgar sav yeg , and more commonly ye or yey for 
“ one” ; shish and shishl for “ six ” ; haf, hash for “ seven and eight ” : y/r.za. 
duvdzza, sizza . punza , shunza and nhnza. 

(b) The Persian system of counting ceases at five bundled thousand, i.e. 
at half a million or one kurur To express 4 one million, five hundred 

thousand ’ they say si kurur and so on. 

J Also iutrt.au (obsolete) and oJ fal\ cid< (b) and (e). 

* The words lakh (in Persian laic) anti karor (in Persian knrvr) hi » i of Sanskrit origin, 
and have been borrowed by the Persians from the Indian system <*! ralcul ition. Thev 
are terms to be avoided in Persian, as the ideas as t-o their values differ In Persian >ak 
(pi. lakuk) is eorrocth a hundred thousand. 

3 i.e., in Persia, a kurur is only half a million. 

* From 3 to 10 the numerals assume the feminine form for the masculine, and 
vice versa. 

h i.e. half million according to the Persian calculation. 
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While in Persia, a kurur ^ equals only half a million, in India it equals 
ten millions. This must be remembered when reading Persian works written 
in India. 

The word l(ik is rarely used by Persians. In India it sigililies a 
hundred thousand, but according to Dr. Rosen it signifies only ten thousand 
in Persia. The Zardushtis and merchants trading witli Bombay give the 
word its Indian value. 1 

(c) Tumdn ciUy, T., signifies a myriad (10,000). or a sumof money equal to 
10,000 Arabic silver dirham ; hence, also a district supposed to furnish 10,000 
fightingnjen. 2 * 

The chief of a Baluch tribeis still called a Tuman-ddr , corruption ol 
tumdn-ddr yjjU y. 

In Persia, the word tumdn is only used for a gold coin, or its 

equivalent of ten qirdn , or — the word ,jyo; Amir firman commander of 

(a nominal) ten thousand.’' 

(d) From twenty upwards the numbers are arranged by having the 
greatest number expressed first, and the lesser added by the conjunction •. 
[Though deviations from t his rule may occur, they should not he corned]. 
Example : “ eleven hundred and ninety-nine (1199) ” is hazdr u sad'' u navad 
u nvh a. , ^ T Ti yyt • ; \ ms ). Such expressions as eleven hundred * ’ are 
never used. The use of the conjunction^ is obligatory. 

Hem,ark, —In the Titzuk-i Jahdnyln (JahTuigTr’s Memoirs) the following 
occurs:—«x*/T y ^.jo • yya cJy aJ.J ^ 

chahdr sad a pdnzdah tola ki yak ftazdr si u haft u trim misqdl ml-bdshad 
ba-wazn bar dmad: in Modern Persian, this would be chahdr sad v pdnzdah 
tola ki hazdr u si a haft misqdl u vim*? ^ AJp 

— f"-' 2 

{e) A cardinal number precedes its noun (without the izdfat) and the 
noun is in the singular, as : hazdr mard, ‘ * one thousand men”, but 

Jsd n dah nafar ashkhds e ' ten individuals.’' An hazdr mard 4 * the 
thousand men.” 

Very rarely the nnrdud g?<x*^ piecedes the 'aaad : in this case the 
former has usually the indefinite yd , as : cv*f y -e sdl-i du bar In bar 
a mad (Sa'di; <k about two years, a two years or so, elapsed.” 


1 Vide note 2, p. I S4. 

2 Amir-iTnndn (without, izdfat) is a Persian title. 

■ Yak hazdr u yah sad tXrfxxyj j 1 i s also used lor emphasis, but ordinarily the 

numeral yah is omittod except in Indian Persian. 

4 Notice the position of riim in the second instance and the insortion of j between 
hazdr and st. 
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In poetry the cardinal sometimes follows for poetical license, as:— 

C'j* tPP C c y L5^ J 

and 

^ sSj V s V ^y ^^b)| j> A -S +<S—xi£ 

The m,a l 2 * dud is occasionally understood, also by poetical license:— 

}?) £ ^ nr ” t £* ^ jd ) *1—>w—j 

In Modern Persian at any rate, an Arabic plural, or Persian imitation 
broken plural, is sometimes employed, as: dah fa*ala 1 “ ten workmen” ; 

nah ‘amalajai “ nine workmen” or : £ artificers 
si qal'ajdt <k three forts ” ; ofjB f chahnr atrdf (m.c.) “on all sides,” 
lor chahdr tnraf ; hi-sad mushkildt (Afghan) for hi-sad mushhil , or 

hi-sad ishlcdl (m.c.). 

In the rare instances where the numeral stands as a predicate to a 
definite noun, the noun is in the plural, as: “ /7n? men were two thousand ” 

jAa o marddn du hazdr hvdavd . 

The noun may be in the plural after sadhd “hundreds” ; hazardn 

or hazdrhd “ thousands,” as : ; (cA^*** ♦a or better) UjA* 

aA hazdrhd ham-jins-* 7 (or better ham-jins-hd-yi ? ) 47m</ m khwdhand 

award (m.c.) “they will bring thousands of their own pep pie ” : sadhd, fiJ 4 * 

L ( 0 r incorrcetlv jil-hd ); hazardn (or hazarhd) fit (or jil-hb). The plural 
after sadhd , etc., is probably incorrect, for, as already stated, sadhd, is rarely 
used in m.c., hazdrhd or hazard,n being substituted: hazdrdn Icurur (m.c.)- 
‘‘thousands of krorrs ” ; hazdr a, a hazdr (m.c.), or hazdr hazdr (m.e ) ‘many 
thousands” (lit. “ thousands of a thousand ” and “a thousand thousand ”) : 
chandln hazdr “ several thousand ” 

{/) A substantive preceded by a cardinal number does not admit of the 
b of the accusative unless specially definite, as ■ “ T shot two and a half brace 
of partridges to-day ” imruz panj ddna leablc h shikar 

kardam , blit har du man rd 6 firistdd (m.e.) ^>UA T j toU ^ “he sent 
both of us (dcf.); har si rd firistddam { f; I sent all three ” (def.) 

[The dative, however, can be expressed either by j or by the preposition 
a. , as : & A ° of <* n du rna/rd rd high or yd zjo ha an du mard hiqn 


1 *hero is a tendency in m.c. to treat some of the commoner Arabic brokon plurals 

as singular : asbab* for instance, is sometimes treated as a singular: vide also § 29 (c) 

Remark and footnote (1). 

2 But it hazdr ham tins dura f (not ham-jinshu). 

Hero the plural ham jintihd sounds bettor ; also it conveys the idea of hazdrhd az 

ham-jins ha yi Tchud. 

* Tho word hazdrdn or hazdrhd is used in m.c. and sadhd rarely. 

6 Or Jcabg m.c. 

*> Or har du-yi man rd, or har du td wan rd, or md har du td rd. 
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k tell tfio.se two men ; an dah mard ra bigv b td “ tell those ten 
men,” etc.]. 

Sad lumdn ra hi az man duzdidid pas nami dihdd (m.c.) y f; 

“ won’t you return me the 100 tumans that you stole 

from me ? ’ ’ 

Remark. — Mar da , har .si, etc., may be considered as pronouns. 

{(j) The Persians have several qualifying or determining words for 
various objects when used with numerals, like the English “ twelve head of 
cattle,” 1 etc. These are placed before the substantive, which is in the 
singular without Urn ‘ izdjat ’ {vide § 117), as : or) v lj duvist % 

bdb Ichdna. 200 houses : j.b hist najar sarbaz “ twenty rank and file ’ ’ ; 

dv farsakh rah two far.suMi's distance. ” 


Such 

words are especially 

common i 

in writing. The following are those 

principal!; 

Persons 

v employed 

4 . 

. nafar 

Ik* y&i o du nafar far rash . 

Horses 

Mules 

Donkeys 

Mules 

hi 

u-f' 

- ***+> . 

. teaman d 

si ra*s asp , 
applied to single animals. 

. Jcamand £< a slip knot; 

( ';\ mcls 

. . -h* 

'V 2 • 

. mahdr 

lasso; scaling ladder.” 

. (jiu or ) chahdr 

Men or c 

am els 

4 .&> . 

. nafar 

mahdr (or nafar) shutvr. 

M nles 

a n d 

4 Jks . 

. qiidr 

. qitar “ a line, string,” is a 

camels. 

Elephants 

hj r 


zanjir : 

string of camels under 
one leader (of usually 
.seven camels). 

mirbat , , zanjir — ” chain ” ; mirbat 


“anything for tying or 
binding such as halter, 
etc.” 


1 Also ‘ twelve brace of partridges’: * six pair, ’ 4 ten sail a thousand horse ‘or 
foot,’ etc. 

Colloquially dirlst. Derived from (b) dah ( ta) hist " ten twenties.” 

^ -o **-£-* yak (last khana means one house with a complete set of rooms ; yak khana 
might consist of only one room. 

Farrash lit. *■ carpet sproader a servant whose functions are to pitch tents, 

sweep out tho room, walk before his master, carry messages, apply the bastinado, and 
bring tea. This functionary has boon aptly described as 4 ‘ anything from a housemaid to 
an executioner.” 

4 Also used colioquially 
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Sheep, goats .. - '^iXc shdkk; ddna; tsftakh — * horn , ddna 


Fowls 

Dogs 

Hawks 


Falconer 
Guns (cannon) 

Sails 

Money 


Jewels, fruit . . 
('lollies 


(Juris, etc. . . a 


Swords end 
daggers. 

Books 

Shawls or piece- 
goods. 

Carpets * or . 
Fell 

For nmblagh 

S 139 (*). 


‘adad; ra*s. 

AJfjb .. ddna 

. . (fildda 
.. dost; bah Iff 


j>3 lj . - baza 
l . y .. 4 arrdda 

cv* r 9 . . larva, 1 )} d 
! Ad; .. ddna 


1 : a grain 5 ? ; l adad — “ a 
number” ; ra>s “ a head. 1 

*" a collar.” 

da sV = “hand'’: haltin' 
(classical) “a falconer's 
glove.” 

(classical); bdzu ~ “ arm. 

% 

“a- kind of small balista ; 
a carl (modern).” 

41 a sail ” : vulg. jarintd. 

^ Uy aj .> -aid ddna hb 
main (m.c.) 100 gold tli¬ 
man pieces. 


w*.' .. s.(mb .. ^.j vzj~ { —!/ (f b $anb 

xarddri (also less correctly 
i/ak ddna sarddrl). 

- aJ^I Jaa. ,'ituf , hlla,fjab:a .. ■///£/* a bodkin for apply¬ 
ing eollyrium . an obe¬ 
lisk; a milestone: prolan 
etc/’: lain lW n pip? ; i 
barrel. ’ ‘ 

1 a^a* .. (jafr.a .. (fabza k 'hilf of a sword : 

a h audhe"’ 


1 A^f* .. tjuh’Ji 

.. jild 
AJlie . . Idfjft 


.. ji(d . "volume ." 1 

Aitie .. Id<](( .. corresponds K> the Hindu¬ 

stani word than. 

1 :y . . iard .. • a unit; one person. 

Aiid .. tatchia .. :t board." 

:v sum (of money) " and mntvdzl ‘‘equal to.elt..” rut*. 


l Also used colloquially. 

* Ifi iu.c. 'last-leash s vised for a falconer s or am other glo\ o. m India 

this word signifies an assistant. falconer.” i.r , one who strokes 1 ' tin* hawk. 

' Panj bazar — “ five qiriTns, but. }>anj hatari ‘ n gold five 

qirun, bit ” (value now nino qiruns). 

■t Carpets in Persia are woven and sold by the pair, eueh pair lacing identical in 
pattern, Persian taste requires everything in a room to be in pairs: the same pictures 
even (coloured prints of European women of ample charms only partially concealed), 
repeat thomsehes on both sides of a doorway or arch. Fare1 also moans an account 
or “ a list.' * 
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Remark 1. —A phrase like, “I struck him three blows with a sword ” is 
rendered il ura si shamshir zadam JU ^y, or si zakhm-i (or zarb-i ) 

shamshir zadam pz>) { ^j*e on ^ (m.c.). 1 

Remark II. —In ordinary conversation,^ mi far is used for persons and 
b la or &- 1 ddna for things. 

Td is also used in forming nouns of number, as : ^Sj yak bisld y i (m.c.) 

"a score ” ; yak davazda td*i (m.c.) “ a dozen ” : t>z yak 

dah ld*i, etc. 

In classical Persian, the ^ oi unity was sometimes added to form nouns 
of number, as: davdzdah-i (in speaking duvdza-i) “ a dozen” : dav-i (class.) 
” two and two ” ; yak-1 is a pronoun “ o:u*, some one.” 

Remark //1. - it will be noticed (hat, as in the case of tin* cardinal 
numbers, these determining numbers are usually followed by a singular noun. 

(h) daft 1 or *y) zauj is a pair; liny a is the odd one of a pair, 

or the load of one side of a transport animal; yak darzhem (or da)an) 

(m.c.) is “a dozen’* (applied to things generally sold by 11)e dozen); 
^'jJ yak dnst libds ‘ a suit of clothes” ; ^ ^ ^ yak dost 

kdrd n chanydl * one set. consisting oi '2 knives, 2 forks and 2 spoons’ (or 
■ oil'* place at table *) ; yak dart zarj lS “one set consisting of six 

plates and six cups ” ; yak dost fin jan n L aloaki c'Lyvxi cJb “ a set of 

six cups and six saucers’'; muydmir rd si rttash nn-bdyad va likin si yak 
ml-dyad (Sa'di) “ihe gambler wants three sixes, but three one’s keep 
coming up.” 

(i) The emphatic phrase j as ^ man yaka va lanhd signifies 
•* 1 single and alone; quite by myself; unaided.” 

( j) The phrase jz du char shudan signities to encounter unexpect¬ 

edly.” Ex. p^ bd ham da char shtidhn c we met each other”; 
du chdr-i u sftudam , or nrd du char shurtam (m.c. only) ” I met him.” 

(, k ) Sadhd ' t>cw; hazard n cj') hazdrhd signify “ iiundreds of: 

thousands of.” Ex. : : J u sad ha sal asl inja nianda ast 

(m.c.) “ it lias lain here for hundreds of years ” ; Uyy sadhd kuroh 

(Afghan) kC hundreds of kos ’ 


• In India si sham shir zadam } si chftb zadam , etc. 

■2 Juft nami-khwdham ; linga, ml-khwaham ^Aly£uw*o a£U “ 1 want a 

single (odd) carpet, not a pair.” 

3 The plural -an of this word not used. 

* Flazardtt would be more usually substituted in colloquial idiom :—na dah nah 
sad hazarha (Qa^ani). 

5 A kos is an Indian measure of distance supposed to be about two miles : it 
however, varies in districts and may be anything from 1J to 4 miles. 
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yy Aju’a U;f ;a du* ^ agwr chunw ‘amal nn-kardum 

Jvazarha daf'ah bihtar ml-shud (m.c.) “had I done so, it would have been 
thousands of times better for me” (better hazar chandan, “a thou¬ 
sand-fold”): y ^ sac/ birnar az lab-i qur 

bar qasht “a hundred sick have (many a sick person has) returned from the 
brink of death (recovered when given up),” but sadhd bimar “hundreds of 
sick—.” 

The Afghans sometimes (incorrectly) say sadha-yi mardurn,an ^U>.yc ^-Ujw> 
instead of sad ha mard *>,•*> 

(l) For the expression v we two, both,” etc., vide § 39(/)(3), md du nafar 

jib *Z) be, or md /tar du j* U , or liar du-yi man ^ o y*. • 

(m) The cardinals are used to express the year, vide § 48 if). 1 


] This life is often, especially in poetry, referred to as in panj ruz \y to* 1 '. <»r 
In du rdz-i 'urnr JJ) c?' • Oar du dun yd jZ )Z means tv in this world anti m 

the next ” : haft qalam ^ o*Aa ‘ * is the seven styles of writing ” ; ha f t iqlvm ^dil 
“ the seven dimes of the world ” ; haft dart/d cato **■ the so von seas ” ; haft jahanuunt 
“the seven divisions of the Muslim liell (each of which has a separate 
name)”; haft b this fit *-^“V “ the seven Paradises of Islam (exclusive of the Kurtdy 

or Falak*'l-Buruj , and the l Arsh or Falak u ' l A flak)." According to the vulgar there arc 

eight. . 

Haftdd a du jZ • for haftddudu mil/at j v ^ UJL> occurs in poetry for flic 

seventy two religions of the world: — 

yz. \\ A«*a oJbc 4,.' i 

tXO * A Jp 

Jang-i haftdd u <>u millat hamd rd 1 nzr bi-nih 
<'hun na-did and haqiqat rah-i a f Sana zndand. 

(Hafiz.) 

Haftdd u si firqd &*y Aw . is the seventy-three sects of Islam. Muhannnad 

is reported to have said that there were 71 sects of the Jews. 72 of the Christians, hut 
that there would bo 73 of Muslims There are live more*. 

Thero are ninety-nine attributes of God called id l-Luxrid or 11 the excellent 

names,” but commonly Persians talk oi the thousand and one name* of God. Allah i>- 
called the Ifim u 'z'zdt or * essential name of God * and, with the ninety-nine attributes, 
completes the one hundred names recited by means of the rosary in the exercise m 
%ikr. The Ism u, l-A'zam, or “Greatnamoof God,” is supposed to he known only to 
saintly persons. ‘Ali is supposed to have one los*, i.o. 1.000 names. 

There are supposed to be 1,21,000 Prophets. 

The world it is supposed is 8,000 years old, and will roach the age of 50,000 
years:— . ^ 

p j b p JjS J' z iS ' £-• 

Fardd h i az in dayr-i kuhn darguzarhn 
Bd halt hazur-8Ulagan ham safar-tm. 

“ To-morrow we shall quit this inn, and march 

With comrades who have marched seven thousand years.” 

(0. K. 312 Whin.) 
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§ 48. The Ordinals. 

( ) 

(o) The Persian ordinals are formed by adding the termination um to the 
cardinals. This termination is turned by Grammarians mim-i sijdti 
( (*y°) or mim-i ta'yin-i la dad \ p** ). They are treated as 

adjectives and as such can precede or follow their substantives : — 


1st 

J?i l -or o 

.V—> XU 

avval (Ar.); yakum , or nukhust 

2nd 

fv or 


duvvum or diiyvm. 

3rd 

‘ >r p*?* 


sivvum or siyyum. 

4 tii 



chahdrum. 

5 th 



panjum. 

btli . . 



shishum , classically shashum. 

7 th . . 

flii* 


hafium 

8th 



hashium. 

9th . . 

rr 


nuhu m. 

l()th 

r a - 


dahum. 

30th . . 

r 1 V" 


si-um. 


(b) When there is more than one number, the formative affix is added to 

the last only, as: j ^ sad u chihal u chahdrum £ the hundred and 

forty-fourth (144th)/ * 

(c) The Persian ordinals can in addition take the affix in, sometimes 

contracted to as: iu nukhustin , duyyumin , etc. Ex. 

virtV raunaq-i avvalin (Sa‘dl) L former brightness (or splendour)/’ 

Remark. —In poetry a cardinal number sometimes takes tin place of 
an ordinal, as: cA J. 1 \ s*j2CL< )&- : 

(i d ) The ordinals may be followed by the rd of the accusative as: 
Question:— kuddrn yalci-rd mi-lch.wahi “which one 

Inn, as we stay only a short time. Ilaft-liazar aalayan. ** all the dead who have pro- 
ceded us “ 

May Mlu- hi *z dil kaxrat u qillat bi-barad 
V ’ andisha-yi hajtZid u du millat b-barad. 

Drink wine to root up with a metaphysic’s weeds 
And tangle of the two-and-seventy creods.” 

(O. K. 104 Whin.) 

1 Yakum is much loss used in Persia than avval Jjh In India and Afghanistan 

yah um is generally used instead of avval for the 1st of the month. Nukhust p_ - 

and nukhustin are classical, and only used in writing nukJlust zdd “ first horn.’ ’ 

2 Note the distinction in writing between “ 3rd and 30th ’’ in Persian. 

3 Here avval J*l could be substituted for avvalin (odj. In avvalin u til^hirin 

3 gjdjl “ ancients and moderns ” the terminations are the oblique case of the 
regular (classical) Arabic masculine plural. 
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do you want l . ’ ’ Answer : I; ^ * 2 *—^ bist u yahum ra “ the twenty-first ” : 
chaharumi 1 ra bidih (m.c.) “give me the fourth.” 


(e) The 

Arabic 

ordinals, wliich are 

also adjectives. 

are to a certain 

extent used 

up to “ 

the tenth.” 1 These are formed on 

the ‘ measure * of 

the agent chL- (mast 

P ** ✓ 

.), and *lcL» (fern.i 

-the first excepted 



Masculine. 

Feminine. 

1st i 

Jy 

avvat 

j : i .. 

iild (rare in Pei 

-Jixl i ^ 

b or C 'b 

sdni 8 

i .... 

si an; vide (q), 
sdniya.* 

:inl 

b 

salts 

AaJG . . 

.sdiisa. 

4(1. I 


rdb'P 

1 

1 A*-* 1 '; . . 

rdbi'a. 

51!. 


khdmts 


Jchd misa. 

Glh 


sad in 


sddisa. 

7tli | 


sabr 

icL. 

sdbi l * a. 

Sth 


m/miv 

di^b . . 

sdmina. 

Ofcli 

£UajL' 

tdsi ‘ 

d*^ b . . 

tdsi'a. 

]0th 

jZL [ > 

. . , ‘ dshir 


dshir a. 


Remark I. —The Arabic numbers 20, 30. etc., up to 90, and the numbers 
100 and 1000 are the same for both cardinal and ordinal. 

Remark II. —An Arabic ordinal may be employed even with a Persian 
substantive, as: charkh-i sdmin “ the eighth heaven.” 

(/) Sovereigns hearing the same name are distinguished by the Arabic 
ordinals, as: ^ Shah Tahmasp-i sani ‘ 4 * * * King Tahmasp the Second ’ ’ 

(who lost Persia to the Afghans). 


1 For chahannnin ra ') 

2 In speaking up to “ the third ” onI\. 

8 In Persian always ,?ani. 

* In Pers. generally only used for ‘ k a second of time. * ’ 

6 f. * ashvra is the tenth day of the first Muhammadan month Muhar ram, when 

the miracle play is performed by Slip as. It must be recollected that in Muslim 

calculation the night precedes the day. 
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(g) The Arabie ordinal avval “the first” is generally used in dates, 

as J? avval-i mdh-i Ramazan' '‘the first of Ramazan 

The feminine ^>1 is rarely used in Persia?] even in the names of the 
Arabic months; thus is less used than ^U-^. 

Avval Jj is an adjective and is coupled by the izdfat when it follows its 
substantive. When however it precedes a substantive it is generally to be 

considered a substantive, and is followed by a genitive, as: 

dat awal-i khdk-i Kirmdn (me.) “at tin* commencement of the district of 

Kirniiin# ’ 

The plural of Jy avval isJly avdtil signifying “ the beginning; the first 
part; the first ten days of every month,” as opposed to avdJchtr 

the plural of dkhi.ra { and dkhir r -=»f ) “ends, latter parts; the last ten 

days of each month/' Kx. • oilal- J/ty o dar avdAili saltanat-i a “in the 
beginning of his reign ” ; dar avakhtr-t zvnda<(% “ at the close of 

Iris life,” avval shah ** the first night/’ hut awal-i shah Jy “the beginning 
of the night.” <Jyj cujUJ ^s) f-'fi az tdrlkh-i siwv/m-i 

Jattvari li-Ridgat-i chaltdrdah nm-i April (me.) “from the 3rd of January to 
th(‘ end of tin* 14th of April.” 

Remark.— I 1 la the Ar\ fern, of avval J/, must not be confused with 

awla “ more or most excellent” which is the elative form from trait 
and has no connection witli avval , ida. 

(h) The first of the month is also called < /h urra T Ar., which properly 

signifies a “ blaze on a horse’s forehead.” or a “star too large to be covered by 
the thumb-top. the new moon, 2 etc., etc.” The last of the months is also ^1^ 
solicit , Ar., which lias for its original meanings “to skin, flay; to shed 
the skin (snake); to shed foliage and grow green again.” Not an uncom¬ 
mon phrase in writings is: ^Jl~j y y mdh-i ‘ umr-i u az 

ijhurra hi-salkh rasid “ his days drew to a close,” lit. “ the month of his life¬ 
time travelled from its <j]iurra to its salkh .’ ’ 

The first of the month is also called *1^ Jy a/wal-i mdh, or sar-i mdh , 

and the last dkhir-i mdh . 

(<) The ordinals are used in computing the year of the reign of a 
sovereign, but the cardinals are used in expressing the date of an era. 

()) The ordinals are sometimes vulgarly formed by adding digar to a 
cardinal, without an izdfat , as : 9 ^ a- si-digar tanumand u 

tawdnd —(Tr. H. B., Chap. VT) “tlie third was a man robust and strong.” 

1 Ramazan , the ninth month of tho Muslim year and the month of fasting. 

- Tho now moon is hilal . and hadr )the full moon : in speaking mdh-i shab-i 
chahardah tz is generally used for the “ full moon/’ 

13 
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FRACTIONS. 


OTHER 

CLASSES OF 

NUMERALS. 

§ 49. Fractions 

kusur i )y~$ > 1 

pi. of kasr; ( y-£-c 

(a) Persian fractions are usually formed by placing the denominator 

after the numerator, as : 

haft du £ 

‘ two-sevenths ” ( ^ ). In mixed 

numbers, the whole number 

precedes the fraction as in English. Examples :— 

1 • 

nim 

. . in m.e. only used in com¬ 



pounds. 

} — ;>«■ • 

eh (tIf dr yak 

vulg chdrak (used in 



weights and measures). 

.! ■ - ^ • - 

chahdr si 

not used in Modem Persian. 

i . . cJh A~ . . 

si yak 

seldom used in m c. 

1 . . 

pan) yak 

used in m.e. 

» / •« 

(■ • ■ ^ e—* • - 

shash yak 

used :ti m.e. 

J . . cJd ijuii* 

haft yak 



hashi yak 


A-' *. 

(Iah n nh 

n<d used in m.e. 


sad yak 

used in m.e. 

(i ■ • A-' ^ Z t ^ * . . 

fi sad navad 

u " in a. hundred. ninmy ami 

nuh. 

nine.' 

(i • . u-C; ’ _g**> 

hazar yak 

m.e. 

yn .. 

dah du 

m.e. 

, i _ S r*' *■> ■ 1 

dah nim. 

not m.e. 

l v-C 1 

h is! yak 

m.e 

Remark /.—For !, (he.. 

. th“ Arabic fraction du '•mis, sih meant, etc , 


innst be used ; st hasht yak or hasht si would lie wrong. 

Remark fl. — The fractions are followed by tin* izdfaf , as : ^ ^1 

khhums-i in ra bi-man bi-dih “■ give me a fifth of ibis” : ' er- er' 

da/i yak-i in haqq-i man asf (m.e.) "a tenth belongs by right to me” 
The Persian fraction * si yak is not used, and j chahdr yak is only used for 
weights and measures; for give me a four th of this” the Arabic fraction 
and not tlie Persian would be used: similarly ‘ half of this 1 ^ iJuu uisf-i 
in, but '‘hi yards broad cloth” cuyd*- ^3 ? yak yaz u mm mdh/it. 

1 Kusur-i L anmi “ vulgar fractions *' : kaftar-i a' .short if yah ••decimal tractions.” 

9 Nim is generally used m compounds : m speaking nisf lt < preferred 

Nim a A+x3 is also used as nlnm-yi rah (m.e.) b ) hall way ” ; niata-yi a ah fch® 

(rn.c. ) “ the fifteenth of the monlh ” : ni'na alone is used in m.e. for “ half a brick ” 

vide § 117 (/). 

iD&iZ ki'abat nima->/i dh!a>- ~ s^jUr kitabat riisf-al-m ufaqut 

Ar., “writing (a letter) is equal to half a visit,” i.e. correspondence with friends does 
away with half the pain of separation. 
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(b) The Arabic* fractional terms are sometimes used even in speaking. 
In the singular, they are generally of the measure lm* (e.g. ^Jb “a third ”) 


4 


and in the plural JU*f. 

Examples :— 



nisf 1 

Used in speaking instead of 

mm. 

9 

& 

.. ru/y or ruba c 

PI. »ly arhTd (rare). 

| - . 

si rah * (or ruhfd ) 

\ . . 

stils 

PI. a si as (rare) ( — also the 

• 


three-thirds). 

; • 

sulsut/n 

Dual: (the dependent case in 
the classical language); 
du yu/s in Persian. 

1 - * y_r^ 

Jehu ms 

PI. akhinus (not used). 

t • ■ 

suds 

PI. asdds (nor used). 

1 . . £-* 

sub 

PI. jU- ashd c (not used). 

N * • 

s unui 

PI. asmdn (not used). 


fas' 

PI. utsa‘ (rare). 

I 1 .. 

‘ushr 

PI. 'ushhr 4 and ;U^ 

‘ddnlr. 

The duals ami plur 

als are vri-y rarely 

used except by Mull.is m writing l ' 


Remark . - £ A quarter to’ is sometimes expressed, thus: r./iahar Utaruh' 
* k foil! minus a quai ter, 11 etc., but. the expression is perhaps incorrect. 

P*) In me. nisf-izhjad-tar-axh , oi* better ; a,? 

a/.s/ zi.qdd-tar-ash signifies ' ‘ more than half. ” 

id) Ln Modem Persian. uisf vJi-a-' is generally used for the substantive 
"half” vviiiie nim ^ is preferred for compounds, as: msj-i. qu.tr 

" radius of a circle (lit. half t he diameter) 1 but — ^ ^ nim-khtmb “half 
asleep. ’ 1 

However, in m.c., awn-shah is occasionally used for “ midnight,” as well 
as uisj-i. shah and nima-tji. shah • nim-raz (class.) ‘midday.’ 


halves, equally between Lvvtj ’ ’ : dar ?us/-t hirt.q 


| Bit-inn nit su fa AiusUfrdb 
1)U I f \V!l\ . ’ * 

£> *9 .Po - 

Jn Arabic the tonus £') and (and similar measures) arc toimd, but in Persian 


the measure d*' only is used. 

- In speaking du du khumn. si khtints, etc., §, ’. _. 

+ In Persian, the pi. )y*** s ' is used, for the singular ,'^tli. 

f> In Arabic, the fractions above a tenth are expressed by a paraphrase “ so many 
parts out of so many parts ( ).” 
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(e) Such expressions as “ 5%” are rendered by tW sad pan}, or 
/£ sad pa/?/. Yak bar dah y *-4: “ ten to one (in betting)/’ 1 

(/) Decimal fractions are rendered by a paraphrase, thus ’75"= 5 ^ 

^j| sad 2 ha jtad. n panj-i inch , or o.*-~i» *^3 hajtad 

u panj qismai az sad qismat-i inch. 

(g) Fractions may also be expressed as follows; yak-i az dah 

“one out of ten, or one-tenth”; a~ 3 jd du az si “two out of three, 
or two-thirds.” 


§ 50. Adverbial Numerals ( ) 

(a) The ordinals can be used as adverbial numerals. Ex.; a£>I 

y jU ^S< dyY> $ j >SYs6 A&f zy wh*T yak-i dnki garmi-yi dfUib hud; 
duyyum dnki tujany ?? bdrftd u qulfda, yak bar bar man bud. “ firstly, there 
was the heat of the sun; and, secondly, the rifle with powder and bullets was 
quite a load for me ” ; m this sentence avval could be substituted for yak-i. 

(b) The Arabic ordinals in the accusative case are also used in Persian 
as adverbs ;— 

lly amad- u ", " firstly, in the first place.” 

Idb sdniy - av . ‘secondly, in the second place.” 

tdb s dJi s- 0 ”. etc., etc 

(c) The Persian ordinals, with the exception of yakam ; added to 
**> 2 * marl aba , a daj‘ah, or ;b bar “time,” etc- , etc., signify “ tirst time, 
second time,” etc., as: ax^-c Jy, or Jy 'C avval martaba. or marlaba-yi avval 
“the first time.” etc., a*-*: daka-yi duvvum (or daka-yi .saw?), 

daf' ah-yi siyyum. 

Remark. — Bar-ha 1a ;l» (pi. of bar) means “oft-times/ For du- ch an da n, 

etc. “twice as much,” vide Multiplicative Numerals. 

( d ) The cardinals prefixed to the same substantives signify “once, 

twice,” etc. Ex.: ;b a- si bar “thriee”; ^ kam-bdr (classical only) 4 
“seldom.” Ex.: P f hz-i si\bdr khumrdi (Sa‘dT) “ he used to 

eat three times a (lay.” 


) The expressions found in old Persian fi dah 67*' 200 '/ ; and jl dah yah, or yah dah 
are not used in modern -Persian. 

2 Sad i.e. per 100. [As -Id" is singular, it is wrong to say *76 inches, j 

8 Tho Arabic* ordinal avval supplies the place of yaknnt. 

* In modern Persian ;b kam-bar is an adjective signifying “of light weight or 
load. * ’ 
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(e) “Once again ” is y-^ 1 <x*\> yak daf'a-yi digar , or bi-takrdr' 1 
{” by repetition ”), or mukarrar , or *;b ^ </a /yam. 

(/) Such expressions as “twice two makes four,” etc*, are rendered as 
follows :— 

2 x2- du, mnrtaba du chahdr ast av^*. or du bar du chahdr 

ast y or* <ia du td chahdr Id ^3 b ^.> *.> 

5 + 5 /xmy u pan) dah ml diaoad ^ ^ j ^. or pcm/ /a a paa/ /a 

dart tz b . li jj. 

ci <T v 

5 — 5 pa nj az pan), hlch ^ ^ 

5—5 parcy dar pan), yak <£■' y-iu 

S 51. Multiplicative Numerals. 

(а) r r1 1 e multiplicative or reduplicative numerals arc as follows :— 

“Single” zrioc mu)rad, hSb yakid , yagdna. 

“Double’" muzd'aj , r/a chand, jz du chanddn , 

duff ana , b 9 j> /a, jz> <7a /a. 

“Treble” musallas ; l' a* <s? /a; y^ a- ,s7 chand: A-- <9/ 

chanddn ; & V Z a- ,w qdnu : i) a- ,s7 /a. 

“ Quadruple” £ nmrabba,\ oUi' a*- ; arba‘a az‘dj f ^ chahdr 
chand , etc. 

“Twenty-fold” o —jj />7s7 chanddn , b e>~y />J.s7 //7, JA.bc o — y 

67s7 muqdbil , aLUu. 57 s*/ muqdbala, 

“A lumdred-iold ” sac/ chanddn . Altft^ y^, b y*>, etc. 

Examples : wd “ this is twice as much water as that ” : 

o-jj -yi? “this is twenty times the amount of wheat ” : 
a*Lo ^fyxa. U parishdnl-yi md chahdr chanddn izdfa shud 

(m.c.) 4 ‘our alarm was increased four-fold”: in- */ bardbar-i an ast (m.e.) 

c>t ; J c-H' 4 ‘this is three times as much as that ” , y'y A^^t ^x. 
,-ii ^ yy *d\'y or) man bi-u si bardbar-i hakim (or duwdzda bardbar-i 

hakim) dddaam (m c.) “ J have given him three times (or twelve times) as much 
as the Hakim gave”; zy aI^^A. a&| \ y Jo lax a- si rnuqdbil ziyad-tar 
dddarn az an ki khwdsta bud (m.e.) “ I gave him more than three times what 
he asked ” : f 8Aacof Jblix: a- man si muqdbil-i dnchi khwdsta 
bud bi-u ddda am (m.c.) “ I liave given him three times what he asked.” 

(б) Of the above, the Arabic multipiicatives are seldom used. In 

ordinary use are the compounds of b td, i/ Id, chand , chanddn and 

aJUIa^ muqdbila. 

1 Or bat ;b or martaba Axiyc. 

^ In India the word talcrar is also used for “ altercation, dispute.” 

<" Colloquially dulla, silla. 
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? f>:?. Distributive Numerals. 

The distributive numerals are: 1 yakdyak, or ti 1 yak yak , or 

yak-i yak-i (m.e.), or 2 * yacjan yagdn (obsolete) “ one by one 7 : 

also y*-' hum hi-huva (m.e.) •’: ^ du badu, or du du , or du id 

du td , or dugdu “ by twos’ 7 ; A- a- si si “three by three, by throes 77 ; 
ohuhdrdn cJiahn rdn fold ) * ‘ four at a ti me 7 7 ; * td> dak dah “ by tens 17 ; j 

yagdn u dugdn (old) * ‘ by ones and twos.’ 7 Examples ; — v ^-> cuyL- 

aj y. jL>; } ascoU^ bi-nawbal jihai-i shikar 

du du ddam mc-raftcin c/mndnchi du in c-d madam wa du-yi digar mc-raftcin 
(Afghan) “ wid used to yo out shooting by turns, two of us at a time, viz 
when two of us returned two others from amongst us started in theii place.” 

The Afghan idiom v*y.< jx*. l< jx~- mau nt minm sir, 

yd sir sir barud, dar in fang ha kardam (Afghan) “1 loaded t lie guns with 
half a s< cr or a scar each ” would in m.e. be expressed ulm sir yd yak sir yak 
sir bdrvd Jar tujang-hd kardam (m.e.). 

(2) Adverbs and Adjectives such as ju-v*.* takhmin (th “about,” etc. 
are also used to express approximation, as :—takhmin ,ni hist sdf shuda ki — 

a^ Jl- * aiiout 20 years have elapsed since : - 77 ^3 b^ ^ 

Ayy pan/ timid it ki mined zi-yi pdnzdah rupiyo mi-ltd shad 

(m.e.) “ live tuman wiiieh is equal to til teen rupees-— garih-i sad (or bi-sad) 
nafar shat nr dnjd bud (m r.) y t*uT 1 or ) “then 4 were 

aiiout. 10(J camels there.” 

(3) And*. (connected witii <J*> andak and chund), cones ponds to 

English “odd, 77 6 as: yj eAyy L5 -- si tumdn ra and (class.) “thirty odd 

tumans. 7 7 

§ 53 Recurring Numerals 

The recurring niimeials are :—“ alternately ” eA-iyp yak dar miydn ; 
“once every ten da,vs ” 3y J A ^ (tr ^/// niz d (l ^ mart aba , etc. 

Examples:—A- \y wJd yak ruz dar miyd it biyd ‘ ‘ come every 

other day** 7 ; “cut down every third tree’ 7 du biguzdr siyumin rd bi-bur 

1 \ls<* means “ mdhonh 

I Some Aighans still say nay tin gaga >> The torimnation an appears to be 

adverbial rather tlmn a. plural; haftagan “by sevens ’ ’ (obs.) ; bfnn- 

daddn “in the morning (Sa*dl) : tho Afghans sa\ r a stun for the adverb 

“ straight.” 

K Means “ in detail or exactly. ” In Indian pronounced }*-'y* hit ba-hn. 

* In modern Persian ( jfi-' j&> yd or) <*l 

j ^'C jSU y bi-nawbat jihat-i shikar du bi-du (or du nafar bi <iu 

nafar) ml raftlm, ya'nl du nafar nri dmadlm va du nnjar-i diyar ml-raftim (m.e.). 

6 Ux: yhibb an , “ at intervals, occasionally, ’* is also sometimes used in writing for 

‘alternate days ’ ; from a saying of the Prophet who was somewhat bored by the daily 
visits of a friend. The Prophet suggested to his friend that he should visit him ghhibb- a1t . 
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j* toy t) or du dar miyan yale-i rd bi-bur ; jy^ ^ 

“ take one dose every three hours.” 

§ 54. Approximate Numbers. 

(a) Approximate numbers are expressed as follows :— to* yd du si> 
or b a** ^ du si td (m.e.) “ two or three ” ; ^ chalidr panj , or ^ 
chahdr panj td (m.e.) 44 four or five ” ; cufl* shush haft , 44 six or seven,” 
etc., etc. Ex :—chahdr panj angusht , ‘ 4 lour or five fingers’ 

breadth’.’; du si musht-i bar kalla-yi v zadam ftj y Air y (m.e.) 

“ 1 boxed his ears once or twice for him.” 

Remark .—In du si bdr-i ^b — “a two or three times or so.” the 

4 j * is the indefinite ^• 

(b) In the m.e. phrase halt hasht dah td b “some seven or 

ten,’’ the number n?/A is invariably omitted. 

(c ) For chand , 44 a few,” vide § ,‘>9 (r/) : w^i qarib-i bist nafar , 

” about 20 persons,” 1 2 or taqrib an or ldk]nnin an bist nafar. 

§ 55. Numeral Adjectives. 

(а) Many numeral adjectives are formed by means of the silent h :— 

shash-sdla, 4 ‘ of six years old ” : a!l« bL^ju y Aao j±j pir-i sad u panjdh sdla, 
“ an old man of 150 years ” ; <*£>) cuA* haft ranga, “ seven coloured (the rain¬ 
bow) ” ; toy) sang-i chahar-ruya , 44 a square 2, stone.” In aJjJ^ 

tufang-i du-lula> 44 double-barrelled gun,” the a is already a portion of the 
word lula, 44 a spout, etc.” ; A*Uyk har maha , 44 of every month.” 

The : djectives tyb^ du-bara »;b si-bdra can also be used as adverbs, 
vide § 50 (d). 

( б ) Professional story-tellers ( ^ a5\a*> rna c rika-rjir , or Jtfb naqqdl ) ? 

often express “everybod}' old and young ” by the phrases oiu y a+a 

aK— U aJl* harna kas az liaft-sdla td haf tad-sdla, or aJL* d ^iu j! 

az panj-sdla td panjah-sdla, or alL* U aJl^ y az sliash sdla td shast 

sdla. 

The following idioms (obsolete) occur in the Tiizuk-i Jahdngiri (the 
Memoirs of the Emperor Jahangir):—<>i»~ a>y td ) 1 

, UJ lt 

44 they are somewhat larger than the common wild pigeon ” ; y$ y jd 

,, ^ ■j* 

oA* aaUXj d 3 u ^s\y> b jj » u v “they (i.e. a pair of 


1 Taqrib- an , adv., means “ at an ostimato.” 

2 The Arabic adjective murabba 1 ** square ” is also used, particularly in 

mathematics. 

b The term gisaa-khwan is seldom used in Persia. 
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newly-hatched sarus cranes) are somewhat larger than the young of 
a goose, or about the same size as pea-chicks a month old”: possibly 
these idioms arose from the everyday Urdu idiom ikkis bis kd farq hai , 
“the difference between them is very slight (lit. the difference of 20 and 
21 ). 

(c) Arabic numeral adjectives are “triliteral, triangular, treble” 

ruba'i, “ a four-lettered word; a quatrain: “quadruple” and so 
on. 


CHAPTER VII. 

§ 56. Arabian Months. 

(a) The Muslim lunar months 1 * * * * * * are arranged to consist of 30 and 29 
days (usually alternately), so the whole year consists of 354 days (and 
9 hours). In a period of thirty years an intercalary day is added eleven times, 
i.e. the last month is eleven times in thirty years made to consist of 30 
days instead of 29. (Hence the Naw Iluz would fall every year about 11 
days eailier than the previous year and not, as it does, on 21st March.) 

As with the Jews, the civil day commences at sunset, and the month 
commences on that evening when the new moon z is visible. [Hence the early 
Arab writers reckon not by the day but by the night ] 

hhe ordinal numbers are used to express the day of the month. 

(b) The following are the names of the months, which do notin any way 
correspond with the English months:— 


1 8 or 

2 ^ridaJt or 

3 1 JjJll 

4 ^ill 


Muharra m 
8a far 

Rabv u ’ l-avval or Rabi‘ uni 
’ l-A wwal. 

Rabi tu ’ l-Akhir or Rabi luni 
1-A khir. 


ARABIAN MONTHS. 


1 Tho ancient Arabian year is supposed to have consisted of 12 lunar months as 

now, but about a.d. 412 a system of intercalation was introduced, one month being inter¬ 

calated into every three years. It is, however, related that the Prophet on a cortain 

occasion said, “ A year is twelve months only as ar t he time of the creation,’’ and by 

this saying rointrodueod the old lunar year. There also oxistod amongst the 

Arabs a system of commutation by which Muharram , the last of the three continuous 
sacred months, became secular and war lawful in it, and tiajar sacred. 

^ Hilnl jiu is “ tho new moon ” and badr the “ full moon.” 

8 These second forms with the adjeetivos are used in writing and occasionally in 
speaking by the Persians. 

■* Or ‘ ayn-i-yak cJo * ayn-i du 
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5 

1 <yby 

.. Jumad/Rl-Ulq 

6 


.. Jumddq’l-Ahhir 

7 

2 * i 

or 

.. Rajah 

8 

tfJatJi or 

.. Sha'bdn 

9 

^Uiscj f or 

. . Ramazan 

10 

2 or 

. . Shavvdl .. 

( 


Zu ’ l-qa" da 

n\ 

or 

or 

\ 

or 

Z% qa‘dah 


12 




^sajf 


Zu'l- 

or 


Zi-hajjah 


i 


Remark .—The fourth month is also called ; and the fifth and sixth 

ungrammatically J^Vf jamddi a l-avval , and 8 jamad*'$- 


sum or jamadi*'l-alchir. 

o *• c 9 

(c) The Arabic word for “ month” is^£ shahr v and the plural is 

o " 

shuhur or [ ashhur . 

(d) Four of the above months are hold sacred, Maharram , Rajah , Ztt V 
Qa'da, and Zv'l-Tlijja. 

(e) (1) 71 /uharram { ^'«- X3 is the first month of the Muslim calendar and 

is so called because botli in the ‘days of ignorance’ and in the time of 
Muhammad it was unlawful ( fly* hardm) to go to war during this month. 
The first ten days of this month are observed in commemoration of the 
martyrdom of Husayn, 6 and the tenth day is called ‘ashura; some 

very strict Sunnis fast on this day. 

(2) Safar^'z^ is said to be derived from snfar a , “to be empty,” either 
because the Arabs left their homes empty by going to war, or because they 
left those whom they attacked empty. Another derivation is from sufar , 
“yellowness,” or the tint of the autumn leaves when the month first got its 
name. 


I Or jim-i-yak cJb and jlm-i-du ^ The Arabs say yLJ/ j JjUl j anc ^ 

* Those second forms with the adjectives are used in writing and occasionally in 
speaking by die Persians. 

in Persian the forms with are usually used. Jamddi incorrect for Jamdda. 

+ Not to be confusod with the Persian word shahr, “ a city/’ The Persian word for 
month is *U>, mdh , which also signifies “moon.” Mdh-i-qamari, “ a lunar month ” 
also shahr-i hilall; mdh-i shamai, “ a solar month.” 

& Husayn is called Sayyid u ’ ah-ShiJiadd. The descendants of Ali by wives other 
than FStima *Alavl. 
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It was in this month that Adam was turned out of Eden, and it was 
during this month that the Prophet was taken iil: it is the most inauspicious 
month in the calendar. Hence the month is superstitiously called j** 

or the lucky month. 

(3 & 4) Rabi iuni * l-avval Jand Rabi uni ’l-akhir the first and 

second spring months were so named when the calendar was first foimed. 
The Prophet died on the 12th day of Rabi‘ u ’ 1-avvdl . 

(f> & 6) Jamada ’Lula and Jamdda 'lahhira are 

probably derived from aUu*. jamdd, “ a dry year or season or “ dry and on 
which no rain lias fallen. 7 ’ 

(7) Rajah the honoured month, the root-meaning signifying ‘ venera¬ 

tion with fear.’ Good Muslims spend the first Friday night (the English 
Thursday night) in prayer. 

(8) Sha'bdn the month of disbanding or separation , is so called 

because the ancient Arabs dispersed\ at this time in search of water. The 
Arabs call the middle or fifteenth of this month, “ the night of the middle of 
Sha‘ban,” but the Persians Shab-i Bardt “the Night of Registra¬ 

tion,” for Allah on this night records the actions of men to be performed 
during the coming year, and those who are to be born and to die. Strict 
Muslims pray all night. 

(9) Ramazan the month of the annual fast, is said to be derived 

from a root-meaning “to be very hot.” During this month the gates 
of Heaven are opened and the gates of Hell shut. 

In Persia, night is more or less turned into day and a great portion 
of the day is spent in sleep: the bazars are barety stirring before noon. The 
most irreligious become devout and read holy books aloud. Even those who 
make a pretence only of keeping the fast will not touch wine, 1 perhaps through 
the fear of being detected by the smell. Some Persians who secretly 
break the fast, cover their lips with dust when they go abroad, to give them 
the dried-up appearance of hunger and thirst. 

(10) ShawwaJ lit. “ a tail.” The Id u *LFirt % J*s)\ is on the first 

of this month. 

9 

(11) Zu ’ 1-Qa‘da y the month of “session” was a time of truce 

and peaceful occupations. 

(12) Zu ’ l-Ilijjah is the month of the Hajj or Pilgrimage 

to Makkah, which is made in the 8th to 10th of this month. 

The -A-c ‘id^l-azhq (vulgarly zuha) “ the feast of sacrifice,” called 

I The Persians maintain that the custom of drinking win© has come down from 
Gnbr times. 

i Called also the “minor festival ” ; fitr signifies “ cleaving; breaking a fast.” 
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also * ‘the great is celebrated on the 10th of this month. 1 Muslims 

are of opinion that it was instituted to commemorate Abraham’s willingness 
to offer u p Jsmd'il. 

(/) The Muslim era dates from the morning after the hijrah or 

‘flight,” ol the Prophet from ?»Tnkkah to Madina,h, which occurred accord¬ 
ing to most on the l(»th July* a.d. 022. Each succeeding year begins 
earlier than the preceding, and an anniversary, occurring one year in the 
hot weather, will, sixteen years later, fall in the cold. Thirty-two English 
veais are Hernia equal to thirty-three Muslim years. 

(<f) The 1st May a.h. 1900 corresponds to a.h. 131k. 

(h) (l)Thc number of solar years that have elapsed -since am given 
Muslim date — (current year 1 of Hijra — the given year) - 3'' 0 of the remain¬ 
der — answei. For example, to find t Ik* number of years that have elapsed 
since a.ii. 800. 

The current Hijra year’ is 1330 | — 1012 a.d.|. Tims according to the 
formula (1330 - S00) - 3% of (1330 - 800) - answer or 530 - 15 = answer, 
i.e. 515 years have clipsed since 800 a.h. or 1012 — ->15. t 1307 a.d. = 800 
a.h . 

(2) To find the equivalent, a.ii. year of an a.h. year:-—( a.h. 

021 54) + 3 (> v) of a.ii. ~ a.h. or (\.i>. - (>21*54) — *070225 = answer. For 
example, 1330 is the current Hijra year. According to the formula it will be 

equal to (the current \.n. (»2T5*l)-i- 070225, i .e. 1012 — 021 >4 which is 

•070225 

evident. 

(3) IV) find the equivalent a.d. of an a.h. date, vide § 13. 

§ 57 The Turki Year-Cycle. 

Sanawdt-i Turin. 

(a) This consists of twelve solar years each named after some animal in 
a fixed order. The following old Turkish terms are the names of these 


vears ■ 




1 

Jji 

sichqdu-il 

” The mouse year.” 

2 


ud-il 

“ The cow year.” 

3 


bars-if 

“ The leopard year.” 

4 

JL 1 l 

tavishqd.n-il 

“ The hare year.” 

1 This feasx 

is known by 

various other names. 

In India it is generally called 

Joa: RyV' Baqara' 

Id “ tlie cow 

‘id,” and in Persia 

3 ‘7 d-iqnrlmn. In 1902 the 


‘ld-i qurban and the * Id-i naw nlz fell on the same Friday, winch day is called 

‘id i c r uhamtuad : this concurrence of three ‘ids is considered very fortunate, 
xuiji ^ or - | he Day of Victims”: being a collective 

noun of winch the noun of unity is “ a sacrificial animal.” 

2 Another date is 20th June, vide Hughe’s Dictionary of Islam. 
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5 a* isj) 

. . Im-il 

. . “ The crocodile year, 

6 chi 

ildn-tl 

“ The snake year.” 

l lT 1 

i Tint ?! 

“ The horse year.” 


qui-il 

“ The sheep year.” 

9 cb 1 

bichi-il 

*“ The monkey year. 1 

10 (-ht 1*0 

(akhdqui-U 

4 ‘ The fowl year.” 

11 JjI OP 

.. it-%1 

“ The dog year.” 

12 Jbf jJod 

UntquZrll 

. . “[The hog year 


(b) In Shaw’s “Grammar of the Language of Eastern Turkishtan ’ ’ 1 
the names are as follows :— 

(L) Bachqdu , (2) Ui, (3) Bars, 1 (4) Tausqdu , (5) Batik [The Kish or 
Dragon], (6) Jldn , (7) At [“The Horse'*], (S) Qoi , (9) Mai/mun [“The 
Ape”], (10) Tokhi | “ 'The Cock ”], (11) It, (12) Tnnghuz. 

(e) Each entire cycle is called :i tnuchal in Hi gla ir, but by the Persians 
davdzda sdj-i Turk%. 

(d) The year begins and ends in the Spring, when the sun first enters 
Aries. 

When the cycle of twelve years is completed, it commences again. 

(c) a. T>. 1851 — a.h. 1207-8 “ tlie Hog year/ * 

Ti)e Bdrs-il Jj ^ r ;h commenced with the Persian A: > v riiz of March 
21st, 1902. 

§ 58- The Zodiac. 

(tt) r jjdi mintaq 11 'l-huruj (or - ). 

“The Celestial Girdle,*' the Zodiac, is a belt of twelve constellations 
extending about 8 on each side of the < e.liptic. 

A single sign is called bur) i Ar. pi. burn)) tower or bastion." 

(b) The names of the signs or constellations are: — 


1 


11 (t)U(ll 

1 * Rani 51 

A lies (Naieruz). 

2 


Sawr 

“ Bull 7 ’ 

Taurus. 

3 


J (tuzd^ 

“Twins” 

(4c mini. 

4 

- 

Saratdn 

“Grah” 

Cancer (1st of 

or ^hv — jU Summer ' 

5 


Asad 

“Lion” 

Leo. 

6 

«sJU*~ 

Sambula 

“Ear of Corn” . 

Virgo. 

7 


M izdn 

‘ 4 Scales ” 

Libra(lst of je-Sb Autumn) 

8 

-rji* • 

1 A grab 

‘Scorpion” 

Scorpio. 

9 


Q.aws 

“Bow” 

Saggitarius (1st of 
Winter). 

10 


Jitdij 

“ Hc-goat ” 

Capricornis. 


J This dialect of Turkish is called also (Hghur . 

- Bats is properly the white leopard. 

? Jy J}' are used in speaking, but all are used in writing. 
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11 

dx . 

Dalv 

Bucket ” .. Aquarius. 

12 


Hut 

.. Pisces. 


(c) In addition to the 

Arabic names, the Persians make use of 

the following 

Persian names :— 

1 

V 

harra 

The lamb. 

2 

y? 

yav 

The ox or bull. 

3 


du-paykar 

• - The two-faced” or ■ ‘ two-figured.” 

4 

.4. 

khar-chamj 

“The crab.” 

5 


shir 

“The lion.” 

6 


khusha '• 

“ The ear of wheat or barley.” 

7 

yy 

iardzu 

“ The scales.” 

s 

r'J 

yazh-dum l * * * * 6 

“ The scorpion.” 

p 

c.Uf 

kamd n 

The bow. 

10 

oVa 

bttz-i ku hi 

“ The wild goat.” 

11 

Jy 

dttf-i-asiydb 

The feeder oi the hopper of a wafer- 
mill ; bucket.” 

12 


tndhl 

“The fish.” 


[d) The Zodiac is divided into twelve equal parts called .sb/re.s- and 
named after the constellations, and the first, point of Aries begins at the vernal 
equinox, which is the Persian -Vnw-Raz or New Year's Day. about 21st 
March. The Sun spends a month in each of the above • mansions/ ; ' i 
(<’) It is supposed th it the Zodiac was formed about 2000 B.t 

§ 59 The Seasons. 

(a) The seasons are "Spring ’ ( ;ly bahar) eommeinaug with the 

N aw- liitz or ‘ ‘ New \ par’s Day '; Summer” (^Lwb tabistdn o v gamin- {*-$) 
commencing when the sun enters ‘Cancer’; * Autumn” (j.a-Uj ) pd*iz or 
cf khazdn or khizdn ); and “ Winter ” * zamivldn or surma h ). 

( b ) Cliilla A l^ or 1U. is a vague period properly of ‘forty days.’ The 

y> _ _ 

.via. chilla-yi knelt ak or “small chilla is a period of twenty days 

of slight cold just after the ^)y chilld-yi buzury, which latter is the 
forty days of greatest cold preceding the “ chilld-yi kuehak." The cMlla-yi 

1 Khanha also =“ a bunch of grapes ’’ 

' l Or hay dam 

•> A season is occasionally dated from the appearance of Suhayl or ( anopus,’ ’ wh ch 
in Persia occurs about the beginning of Mlzan. 

+ In writing also shita and vj 8 oijf for Winter and Sumrnor : 

Adj. are applied to the Winter and Summer crops. The words and are not 

used in speaking; they are often used in poetry. 

6 Oarma and sarma mean “ heat * ’ and “ cold.” 
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tdbistdn is the forty days of greatest heat in summer, and commences when 
the sun enters Sarafan. 

; c) Yildq , T. jjlUj ( or (jj&jL ), and qishldq , T. (or jjiUlAp ) ? are 

“ summer quarters'’ and “winter quarters, 1 ” especially of the wander¬ 
ing tribes, Turkish and others. 

(d) The times of obligatory prayer * an*: 

1 Subh Dawn. 

:l Zuhr , . r\^ Noon [less common vhv-ntz' or vima-yi 

rir :; or vimdz-i pc shiv Afghan). 

3 ‘ Asr jr^c Between noon and sunset ; [ namaz-i diqar * 

AtyhanJ. 

4 MaqkrUr' “Sunset”: namaz-') s'kav/Y 5 

f> ‘ fshd > dA. £ “ About one-and-a-hr.lf hours a,iter sunset ” : 

( na)va r z-i khuilav). 

The three periods of voluntary prayer are : — 

1 Namaz-i ishraq . . When the sun has well risen, > .•. about 

0 a.\i. (Sunni prayer ). 

2 Namaz-i chfnht .. dj About 11 a.m. (Sunni). 

3 N'amdz-t. laha)pid .. jUi “After midnight ” (Shi‘a or Sunni). 

The Shihis, however, sty the Zuhr and CTsy prayer 

together at, eit her of the two times, and name them namaz-i Zuhravn g/ )U>. 
Similarly, with the w;*' maqhrib and vU*. 1 ishd >, which they name 
vamnz-i mafjhh) ibaqn. Tlmy thus pray 1 hret* times a day mI not 

five. 

§ Ancient Persi in Year 

(a) The ancient Persian year was Solar" and consisted of twelve months, 
each of thirty days. Five days' were added to complete the year, and, as 

means *■ to migrate• ’ (of birds). 

2 Aim hie salat, Persian n<miat. Nam~r. jtaajqana or n.<nnuz-/ /l* anr 

vaqtl is a sort of liturgical service repeated in Value P»vyor according to the 

Christian ido ♦ is best rendered In* the u onl ^ Z dun. ! n addition to the daily 
prayers there are special services for spe< ial occasions : hi' is usually pray only three 
tunes a da\ out perform the same amount of prayer; they <*an combine tile noon and 
evening prayer which is then performed any time between noon and -unset, and in the 
mayhrib they include the tsh'd pr..,yer which is then peformed any time between 
wat/hfib and midnight. 

The Afghans often say mm i. roz. 

* This is, perhaps, the Panjabi word Payr meaning evening, and not the Persian 
word d)g(n ‘ another.’' 

f> Maylinh is) hour after yharah . 

6 Safi ah am ft t t^f"*** “ s °l ar Year ’ ’ : it was bi-sextile and fasli. 

7 Panja-yi dnzdlda HAJyp A^p-vj now also called Hia . sa-qi mustarirja 
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witli us, a leap year occurred every four years. 1 The new year commenced 
when the Sun entered Aries; i.e. about 21st March. The A; *•> *id-i naiv- 
ruz , or “New Year’s festival,” is still the great day in Persia, though the 
above solar year has been superseded : tin* Persians changed their calendar 
and their written character, with their religion. 

It is supposed to have commenced with the mission of Zoroaster. Some 
A vesta Scholars maintain that Zoroaster flourished 12,000 years before Christ* 
others S000 years and others later still. None, however, places him less than 
40' >0 years ago. 

Soiye modern Zardushtis maintain that Day and not Farvardln 

was originally the first month, but all agree that the year began at J 
N a tvrvz. 

(b) The following are the Persian solar months, each month being the 
name of an angel, who presides over the month :— 


1 er'Y'xV* 

Farnardiv 

March and April. The 1st of 
1 1 1 i s inon th (21 st M are h) 
is the Persian f td-i naw rnz. 

2 ; . . 

Ardi-hihisht . or 

-hihinht 

Urdi April end May. 


Khur-ddd 

May and June. 

4 

Tir 

June and Julv. 

5 

Mnrddd 1 

July and August. 

(i 

W/ftJtrimir 

August and September. 

/ 

MiJir 

September and October. 

S 

A ban 

October and November. The 
five" in Icap-vear six -in, 
tcrealarydays were inserted 
at the end of this month. 

0 ;iT 

. Azar 

November and December. 

10 ^ 


December and January. 

11 &+V 

Bahrnan 

January and February. 

12 

1 sjandarmuz or February and March. 

(< ollo(juially) In / and. 

(r) The following are the names of 
nouneed by the Zardushtis of Persia :—- 

the days of the month as now pro- 

i .>>* 

(Jrmizd or 

77 nr muz 

2 c’-tr 

Bahrnan 

also 11th month. 

3 

Irdibihisht 

also the 2nd month. 

4 ; jx~ 

Shahrivar 

also the 6th month. 


I Kablsa " Leap Year *’ 

Amardu'l , or murdud former more common. 

8 Vide nole l‘», p 20It 
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5 



I sf an ddr muz 

also 12th month. 

6 



Khurddd 

also the 3rd month. 

7 



Amur dad 

also the 5th month. 

8 

lS* 


Day 

also 10th month. 

9 

>'f or _>.>f 


Adar 

also 9th month. 

10 

eM 


Ahdn 

also 8th month. 

11 

JO*, 


Khrr or Khit rshid 


12 

*u 


Mali 


13 

SJLi or y> 


Tir or Tishtar 

also the 4th month. 

14 

«v f 


Gush 

• 

15 



Day 

also 10th month. 

lb 



Mi hr 

also the 7th month. 

17 



Surush 


IS 



Ra^hn 


19 

)v' 


Farvardin 

also the 1st month. 

20 

f j* ;> <> r r'jt 1 


Bah ra m, or Virahrdm 


21 

r’> 


Ram 



A 


Bad 


23 

cG 


Day 

also 10th month. 

2d 



Din 


25 

or z) 


Ird or Arashramj 


20 

j>b2io i 


A sh tad . . 


27 

oi~r 


A small 


28 



Zdmydd 


29 

,) oU 


M dn.tarasfi ud 


30 

r l;U' 


And ram 


tlnnuz or I fur muz 

etc., 

, the name of the 1st of the 

month, is the principle 


of Good, as opposed to Ahriman the principle of Evil; all the remaining 
names are the names of Angels who preside over the days named after them. 


It will be noticed that three days in the month are called Day, distinguished 
as Day-ba-ddar, Day-ba-mihr and Day-ba-din. 

SYRIAN MONTHS. Christians of the Eastern church use the modern 
European calendar, but they call their months by Syrian names. Their 
ecclesiastical year still begins, as formerly, on the 1st October. The names of 
their months are : — 


Kdnun ,l -s- Sdni 


January. 

Shubdt 


February 

Azdr 

-- jb*' 

March. 

Naysdn or Nisdn 


. . April. 

Ayydr 

■ ■ 

May. 

Uazirdn 


June. 
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TamiJtz 

Ah 

A yiul 

Tislirin/-A ivwal 
r l V shrln u - s - Sam 
Kdnun a -1 - A ivwa 1 


wT 

JA 

j,y 


Jiily. 

August.. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December, 


{d) The Jalal! year 1 * * * * & JI-), also called Malakl and Matak Shdhi, is 

reckoned from Jalfd-ud-din Malik Shah, son of Alp Arslari-i SaljuqT, and 
begins a.d. 1079. The year begins with the Verna! Equinox, i.e. with the 
Persian Naw-ruz. and consists of 305 days, 5 hours, 49 min., 15 seconds, 
and a fraction. Tne names of the months are the same as in the ancient 
Persian solar year, but the intercalary days ire added after the end of the 12th 
month. The Jalali year is entered m Indian, Persian, and Turkish 
almanacs. 


§ 61 Yazd-Gardi year. 

if*} The Zardushtis <>f Persia. and the Parsis of India have gone astray in 
their calendar: tiiey reckon by the Yazd-Gardi year ; z>y JLo ). 

Yazdajird or Yazdagird •; yy- c>: b y , was th“ name, of several kings of 
Persia of the Sass mlan race, but the name is specially applied to the 
grandson of Nawshlrwan (the Just) the Last of the ivayant kings of Persia, 
d'iie era commences from his death at the hands of a Khurasan! miller lie 
was treacherously killed while asleep) about a.d. G31; but, the leap-year 
being omitted, their calendar has fallen into confusion. 

(h) The names of their months are practically the same as the ancient 
Persian year, but their year commences five months later than the Naw-ruzd 
The year consists of 365 days only. The last five days ol the year are not 
included in any month but are added on to the end of the twelfth month f ’ and 
distinguished by a special name. The following are the names of these 
4 k stolen days ; ) khaima-yi mustariqa, or panja-yi 

duzdida (P.) :— 

*1) afniawad , (2) yy-^f uddawad , (3) Tit- safantamad (or 

safdnlamaa ), (4) wuhahh-shatr , (5) wahashtu'ush (or 

wahislu - wish t) (Bir, p. 34). 


i One '>! the astronomers who as misled in re for. mug this calendar was Uuiar-i 

lvhav yam 

V 1 i— 

A They, however, call the second montli Iridibihinht; the fifth Amu) dad ; the ninth 
Azar or Adar ; the twelfth Iafand. Azar means lire and is supposed to have been 
the name of Iho father of Abraham. The Parsis consider it to be the name of an angel, 

+ The Persians, both Muslim and Zardushtis, however, keep the festival of Naw-ruz 
at the Vernal ICquinox, but not so the Indian Parsis: their festival lasts 20 days, 
commencing 5 days before the khamsa-yi mustariqa. 

& i.e., after Isfand ( Isfandarmuz). 

14 
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§ 62. Days of the Week. 


(a) The days of the week are 



Shamba 

Saturday 

1st day of the Week. 

l Cj 

Yak-fihamba 

Sunday 


j ^ 

Dn-Shamba 

Monday 



. . Si-Shamba 

Tuesday 


;W 

Chakdr-Shamba 

Wednesday 


Aix*.' j^i 
£ v 

Panj-Sharnba 

Thursday 


( 

Jam 1 a 1 \ 

Friday 

The Muslim Sahhath. 

or 

or 1 



/ 

A di v a \ 

• • ? ? 


(b) As 

already stated, the 

day begins at sunset 

: the night precedes the 


day. thus, il an Englishman wishes to say “Sunday night ’ in Persian, iie 
must say “ Monday night 55 instead. ’ l 

(c) A week is hafta , from hajt “seven”- in Arabic tidbit 6 ' 

from and sab c and sab‘a/t “ seven.' 5 

(d) Ruz 3v in Persian and miliar (pi. ^ vahar) in Arabic mean 

“ day ’ as opposed to night: shah 4 P. and JLJ tayl ** night timed ’ 

(c) ) atvm (*y Ar., a, day, has for its plural A 5 ayt/dni “days, time, 
season.” 


(/) SJ/abdna-riiz fAxZ. is the civil day consisting of 24 hours ; L forty- 
eight hours’ journey (by rail) ” f would be “ da sl/ahdaa ruz rail as/d" 

(c) The longest night is called wli —~ shab-i t/alda, and the longest day 
ntz-i jawzd* 

In Kirman, t he siiorlest day is called ^ \j, ruz-i tshkamba-shuy, 

i.e., the day is so short that while one is washing a sheep’s tripe (shih.amba ). 
the day is gone. 

(d > The last six or ten days of cold before the jjjp Naw-raz are called 
in the almanacs bard " 'l-'ajuz, Ar., and bv the people ,J 3 

sarmd^yi pir-zdl , fi from a popular legend. 


1 The Zardushtis generally use Adi na (old Pits. )m preference to Jaai'a, 

the Muslim name. 

*2 Though the Muslims of India reckon m the same manner, many of thorn have also 
adopted the English idiom for speaking to English people : vide Phillott’s Hind. Man., 
p. 22’). This sometimes ruses confusion. The Muslim world was dark before it was 
light; therefore the night precedes 1 110 day- The 7ar<hishtis, however. say the world 

“with God was from all time and has no beginnm:.’’ With them the day precedes 
the night. 

5 Used in writing. 

* Plural shah-ha and shabdn : Ar. ‘ a night ’ has for its pi. ^bJ 

6 It is hardly necessary to remark that there are no railways nor even roads in 
Porsia. The toy railway at Tehran, about 4 miles in length, can scarcely be counted. 

0 The Persian Almanac of 1902 gives the period of the hard n 7- l ajflz from lltlito 
17 th March. 
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(c ) In m.c., for Tuesday, Friday, and Saturday , the phrases 
shab-i chahar-shamba, sliah-i jam'a, and uX< shab-i yah 

skamba are used. Superstitious people do not commence a journey on these 
three days. Should a guest sleep at the house of a friend on the night of 
any one of the above days (English computation), he ought for luck’s sake 
to sleep the night following as well. This superstition has nearly died out. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

§ €3. Money. 

(a) 'Hie following are the moneys now current in Persia.— Dinar an 

imaginary and infinitesimal coin, used in accounts: there are 1000 in iiqirdni 
or qirdn. 

1 lj* ^ dUta/d — 50 dinar. 

-0 .. 1 qirdn dy (or 1 * * * * 6 ), or ^ yak hazdr. 

]0 Qiram — l tinnan . 

Tile, ITrmd-n is a gold coin (rarely met with). The qirdn , and half qirdn 
( *>: dah-shdM), and the ^ ^ da hazdri or “ two qirdn bity are 

silver'. 

(h) Pui-i ta/id “white money is silver money/ and pn!-i siydh 

Jjj “black money ” is copper money or the nickel (joins that have 
taken its plaee. Sanndr , a corruption of ;h-\s is a two -skald nickel coin 
(formerly copper). 

(c : r ri)e following terms are occasionally used, though the values are not 
now represented hy actual coins ■ - 

4 (Jitd:. - 5 dinar 

^ M ahamtnadi - 1 00 dinar - 2 slat id. 

‘ Abbd.si 200 -1 

The jUaUj (or -gUahj) pandhbdd — rat her less tlian half n qirdn: 22 — i 
lit man (10 qirdn). 

jlya. ohuhiir abba si =■ a depreciated qirdn - lb instead of 

20 shdhi. 

JO; riydl - 1 j qirdn,: originally the name of the Spanish dollar. 

u“Ur or yy* f> quriifih or yhurdsk, the Turkish piaster, value about 2d. of 
English money or 17.1 slid his : the term is used in certain places though the 
coin may not be current.• European gold ducats, called tnajar and 

1 Also called sdtjth a iron. 

* Ti.o gold da hazart is now worth -It qirans 

I his term was also applied to the mckol coins (introduced h\ Mu/,alfar-ud-dln Shiih). 

* ^ ld' az b/sJnaua naml-diham “1 will give yon not a farthing,’’ the speaker 
probably not knowing die real signification of the word yhaz. 

f > Jf iopoily panah-bad hut pronounced mid soinetimos is incorrectly written with or 
without In Kerman and I eliran panuh bad is live shuhis, but in Yezd the term 

panahbadn is used for ten shahis. 

6 Probably an Ar. pi. of , the Ciermnn groslion. 

T Tho term is used in Kerman but the coin is not seen. Piasters are said to 1)© 
current in Baluchistan. 
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i bajujhli , are worth a little more or a little less than the 
tuman : they are rarely met with. 

XjJ Ura-yi Inglisi, and ^ fira-yi-' TJsmdnli. at e the English 

and Turkish pound : the former (in 1001) = 5l to 53 qiran. 

rupiya , k ‘ the rupee,” 2 fluctuates from 3J to 3), ({Iran. 

( d) Askinds, a Russian bank note; also any elieque. 

wbp Bardt , a 'Iiequo or bill of exchange. 

Inipiriyal , “ a Russian imperial (gold), present value 2S to 33 qiran. 

oli< Manat, ‘‘a rouble” = live qiran. 

Thr«abi>ve terms are not all current in every district. 

(e) There is no postal money-order system in Persia. Money can bo sent 

by post, insured, in a sealed bag for 10'” r Registered articles by post 
are called <^1*- sijdrishi. Insured articles are sent only within Persian 
territory. A parcel is called cujU> } a manat or basin : Uy fear dan 

k ‘ to insure 1 ’ : Oo.-; 0 ^ qabyi rasid is “ a receipt.” 

|-y.> *r*aJ (3-^ ^ or) — yah kisa-yi (or surra-yi) nod 

fvmani himd kardam ? ” I sent 100 f fund ns b\ insured post.” 

(/) For tlie system of keeping accounts by JiU-, vkl< Woll. Eng.-Per. 
Diet, and also § 14. 

§ 64. Measures of Length, 

{a 3^ V"k P ( h “ L the distance a shout can be. heard.” Fl 
niu-yi shalnr (rare) “the breadth of a eamel's hair.” 

^ jaw, k ‘a, barley-corn’s length.” 

angusht , “a finger's breadth. 

*t^’ bahar , length of one joint of the thumb (about l ! inch), or the thirty- 
second part of a zar‘. 

<xy _<j (] yak band angusht (about 1} ineh) ‘‘the length of a finger 

joint.” 

girah — 2 bahar (or about 2A inches). 

zar 1 orjt gaz, the Persian yard (of about 40 inches) : 16 girah = 1 zar 1 . 
^ vajab, 41 a span.” 

1 Khlyal mi-knni ki yak bajughti bi-man dZtdi (m.c.) ^ ^v£jjx. 

“ do y»m think you have given mo a vast sum for this ? ” 

* The revenue of 13e1uchistan is paid to Kirrnan in rupees at the rato of qirdns a 
rupoo, tli<‘ merchant exchange being ‘H in 1902. 

■ The insurance foe is called A>U^J 3 ^ haqq u ’ z-zamuna. 

* This term is only used in Persia for iusuring within Persian limits to a foreign 

country &>bc)I in basta ra haqq u z-zatnana mi-diham. “ I’ll insure 

this.’ ’ 

£> This term is much used by the black-tent folk : yak jiq-i rah ast. 

0 Also colloquially yak band nakhun ; by the vulgar the word nakhun, “ nail,” is 
used for “ finger.” 
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/- 

U’->- 


£j ; a raj ( or 
dost 


LJ*) 


(trash ) 


cubit, from point of 
of the middle* finger. 


the elbow to the tip 


or «♦&? qadam a short pace. 

lUj btnjhal. ' the space between the tips of the fingers of both hands when 

the arms are extended to form a cross with the body.’ 

>• 

y- yak mr, or ^ yak gad (or a if kallah ), the ordinary stature 
of a man. 

jar sang or &»y jarsakh = ti,()O0 gaz - 12,000 gad am. — | English 

miles. ^ 


cjt^xx/o mayddH-i asp — a vague distance. about half a mile. 

In addition, there is the Turkish ell, j^-*y arshin, much the same as the 
Persian yard. 


Remark —In Baluchistan, distance is estimated by the numbers of pairs 
of sandals made of the dwarf palm [pins) that will wear out in traversing 
the distance : they sav yak phis rdh-ast . da pins rdh-asl etc.. 

(b) Tasa is a word much used bv the Afghans for a measure equal 

to about the joint of a finger. According to the dictionary it is a weight of 
2 or oj 4 barley c<>rns: or the twenty-fourth part of any weight or measure, 

aide § 6f> (d). | Ar. r J? } of a ddnag . the latter being l of a dirham and hav¬ 

ing the weight ot a, habbah, J 

(tf) ‘ Arz u-'y and tal JJs are the two words commonly used for 

“breadth” and ‘ length ” : "<irz an (adv.) “by breadth" and iyL fni 1h 

(adv.) “ by length.” 

{d) Shash gaz dar shush gaz jS y JS “measuring six gaz eaeli 

wav (square), six yards square” (not six square yards); but shush 
gaz, mn/rabba' “six sipuare yards.” 


65. Weights 

(a) In Persia, as in India and Afghanistan, everything, liquids included, 
is sold by weight and not by measure. 

garni mn, “a, grain of wheat” ; about .‘I go to 1 aukhud weight. 

1 ( are must bo taken to distinguish the difference in ])ronunciation between these 
two: in the £ is not sounded, and the ^ is pointed by tatfja. Ibis measure is 

roughly taken t»> br the distance from the tip oi the fingers of the left hand when 
the arm is extended to the tip of the nose when the head is turned to the right. 

* 1“ the Anjuman-ara- ?/V A Junirl. a dictionary of old Persian {Futs-i qndrm), ta.su is 
given as the equivalent of sTtai. 

* h 1 India, grains of rice exre sometimes used for weighing minute quantities of drugs. 

The lowest standard woight, however, in India, is the rati, the seed of abrus precatorius, 
which in appearance resembles a small scarlet bean with a black spot on the end: it is 
used by goldsmiths, and weighs about 2 grains. In Persian v\orks written in India the 
rati is called sarkh ■ 
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nukhud , a small chick pea. or grain of gram, said to weigh about 
, \ r of an ounce — 3 gandum. 

misqdl — 24 nukhud . 
si> = Id misqdl. 

ti.qnjifa (abbrcv. wmfnjgah or or waqiyifah) — 90 misqad (about 
14 oz. a eoirdupois). 

^ ^ mau-i 1 Tabriz! “ a Tabriz rnaund 11 1 - S ^ 1 va.qqa ’ 1 — 720 

misqdl (about, 7] to 7! lb. av.). 

uian-t shd-hl or ^ Roval man ad, ’ 1 — nearly 2 Tabriz ina.unds (14.1 

toir/lb). 

^c) man-i Ray or “ rnaund of Rai ’ ’ 4 Tabriz ma.unds (about 30 lb.), 

e^' aian-i Ifdshiiu! — lb Tabriz tnaunds (a bout Mb lb.); this weight 
is only used in the South. 

;!.V^ kharndr or ‘ donkey load 1 ’ = 100 Tabriz inaunds (725 lb.). 

^)U r chdrak is t he quarter either of a Tabriz or of a Royal rnaund. 

The carat, qlrdf (h r. pi. k))\y qardrif) originally bij* (firrdl, is an 

Arab weight and equals about 4 grains or ./ 1 of a misqdl: it is used for 
weighing jewels. The Arabs sometimes apply the word qlrdf to the lT ‘ of 
anything; and colloquially tiiev apply it to a- measure of about an inch. 

In Kerman — 

Nisf-i haft dirham ... ^ oj —. 101. misqdl in weight. 

fluff dirham .. oio> — 21 ,, 

Pduzdah muq .. — 42 ,, 

Si-sang . . Ju — S4 

Chdrak .. — 2 til-sung 

Nitn-tnan . . ^ ^ — 2 Chdrak ui;U. 

Pi-chdrak .. = 3 (didrale 

Yak-man (Tabriz!) .. (^sjirp > - 4 Chdrak 

In Yezd, +&)* cw sad dirham — ^ j } j*t nim-man (Tabrizi) — 2 

charade. In Yezd, the word chdrak is little used, panjdh dir¬ 

ham (etc.) being used instead. 

(b) Water is measured by tlie sang i.e. by a quantity sufficient to 

turn a mill. One sang of water <-_>f kJj (with or without izdfal) is 

supposed to be suffieienf for one hundred and a chdrak is a fourth part 

of this quantity. 

(r,) Water for irrigation purposes is also borrowed or bought by the 
idscha ; or bidsak (“ a little cup ”); i.e . a metal cup with a small hole in the 

* Persian for mann Ar. 

- The word maurul is the Anglo-Indian term for man, but the standard man of India 
is M) lbs. 

In Kerman tashta , forty of which go to 12 hours : also in Kerman 30 jurra go to 
12 hour- 
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bottom is floated on water and the time it takes to sink is the unit of 
measure. For instance, if a cultivator borrows six tasalc of a certain 
channel, the whole of the water in the channel is turned into his '{round for 
the time that the tasak takes to sink six times. The tamk is not a 
standard measure, but varies locally, according to the requirements of a. 
village. 

(d) Another vague term is darn/, which may be said to be t!o • six 1 , h 
part of any tiling. Property of all kinds is ' divided into six imaginary party 
each of which is called a ddmj. An owner of J share of laud, a room, 
or a horse would be described possessing “two dang”: an ownef oi the 
whole would say, “all six dang are mine”: o^i^JU &IA. Jj\ : sf/ish 

dang khana maid man asl. 

1 i.iut generally only houses ii ;d huxfs. 



CHAPTER IX. 


§ 66. The Verb Fid ( y 

The verb “to be’ - (vide also § 68) : - 
(fl) The simplest form is the x<*fl substantive ve; h: — 
y ' aw (I) am . . . . y\ im (We) are. 2 

T or) i (Thou) art . . id (You) are. 2 

*\-ad | as/ (He) is .. -\p and (They) are. 

(b) (1) T he.se affixes mav be joined to a pronoun adjective, participle, 
or sunstant i ve, end sometimes loauadveib; and the same rules that apply 
to the written iorms of the affixed pronouns \ § 31 {/>), ((•). (d) \ apply in the 
main here. Examples: y n snf/dnas/ (for ^LkLo y\ “he is 

a Sultan ; y p banda as/, or (with tile ^ of unity) ? [or 

c-^ol y , or (old) y ] Ti bnnda 1st kC h,e is a slave 17 ; dand-yam 

I am learned ,n ; but danddm t! we are learned 7 ; or 

d> in band a-i art thou a slave " : mtui-am y ^ ^ or “ I am 11 ; 

( vJU “ we are y ; ddnd i tk t lion art learned ” ; a ddnd'st r j>y ; ishdn 

ddnd-yand oUo ; v khab ru’si y , or Umb ra asf ^ 

(not Umbra-//a si whieli is poetical only), but ishdn UjTih-ru-yand ^LT’f 

*W -7 

s —W-H 1 ^- tV k__'t J 5S<d-p ^ jC 

MdS'm nihdda sar bi-iarmdn-i shardb 
Jdn hard a /idd-yi Jab-i Uiavddn-/ shardb. 

“ Ids w( i who to wine’s yoke our necks incline, 

And risk our lives to gain the smiles of wine.” 

(0. K. 21 Whin.) 

(2) The ahj <Jt* of the third person singular ast o** 1 is frequently elided 

in contractions, as: (for ^ bj^ ) ; dashm.andn-am rd'st ^U*i> u s 

(for tj ^Hx+2o ). 

After n and i, this alif nearly always disappears, as: niknst; 

kdr-Vst K ; muddad’sf kk lie is a claimant.” 

(3) In the other persons, the alij ran be retained or changed into 

for euphony, as : ,-»! or x*\j ; Yf *UPt, or *vjbJ?> ; *>h Jyxv^e or 

iXX ’j3zxa£> 

• This affix is calk'd mim-i inhiit i fi'l td*? pt' 0 . 

- In classical Persian (ami in India and Afghanistan! these are majhiil 

sounds cm, *><1. 

■ > The full form is generally used after final alij , as: JSJulfik az bar ay -1 pas-i ra'aya'’ 
and ( *^t blcj ) (Sa‘dl) “ kings are for tho care of their subjects ’ 9 ; ra'-dyd-yand 

might also be used in modern Persian. 
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(4) Ahf-i mays ara sometimes becomes ^ before ast as: 

v MusV st , but better ow y a Musa ast “ lie is Moses.” 

(5) After a vowei, the ^ of the second person is preceded by a s- over a 

iS > as “ where art thou ? v Ln other words, two syllables ending and 

beginning with a vowel are coupled bv a hamza acting as a hyphen. 

(6) The final s- of Arabic words is, in Persian, sometimes written and 
sometimes not If, however, an Arabic word ending in £ precedes the first 
person am r , the ^ mast be struck out to preserve the distinction between 
the singular and plural of Mu* verb. Tims blit- plural of s7ia‘ir a poet b 

shu'ard*, but man ash'ar-i shruard-yam " 1 am the most 

poetical of poets": were the hamza retained, the word might In* read 
sliicara-im 

(7) The contraction is generally observed in speaking and reading, oven 
though it may be negleetcfl in writing. 

Remark—Ast 1 is” and rnsf o —A <: s not” art* termed 

or “copula in the proposition. " Religion is indispensable to happiness 
the copula, is joins the subject, ret i (jinn to its predicate, the remainder of the 
sentence. 

Any verb can be analyzed into tin*, copula-and a predicab*: thus "lives,” 
into "is” (the copula), "living'* (the predicate). 

(c) fn the third person singular and plural, the euphonic ^ need not be 

inserted: o—-y khnb-rhyast (poet.) oi o***j>; khuh-rust "(sin* is 

fair-fared”: ddnd-yasf or ddnd-st : ojuUIo dandyand nr 

^btjs a and’-) id ; o~~U- ma-st (t"or Uo ) ; c*v-U shyrnd-st (for U^). : 

Re. murk. — Vulgarly, instead of ast o—t.-rc (pronounced e) is used as khub-e 
"it is good ” ; kt-r “ who is it ( 

(d) Ta ast y is contracted into fust (or i and is so 

pronounced even if written fn ast c^~vy. K?,sf and cJiist cya arc 

regular - outractiotis for ki ast i [vide § 37 (tj)\ and chi ast cu- i : 

chtyhn " what are we 1 ” ; rhiyam h "what am 1 1 ” 

1 KnffAi ^d-xOT is hi) adject ive “of wh.il place ’ - ^ybcvS A “of vrliat 

place' are* you a native ? " or colloquialK Ixo 7.-///t7 v 7-7 ' This form is for ^ 5 ! 7 

which is not used. 

' Dana-tfast Ada not in. c. 

in modern (Colloquial, to the question kina ’*-v “ where are you V * ’ the 

answer is p' %nju. am: [1 ta ya'i is considered vulgar) The correct reply is inju 

hastam )( *i***^ ( ,r nri-basham 

* ^ “•who” - . Ki ^, as well as kt\ dignities " who ? ” : similarly, 

chi (perhaps contracted form of chlz ) is another form of In modern Persian 

all forms are used. 


h Better 
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As a. rule, cither the contracted or the full form can be used in writ¬ 
ing ; but in either ea.se the contraction exists in pronunciation. 

Similarly, the final silent 8 of other words sometimes disappears before 
as Ti bn rah unst “he is naked.’’ 

Note the following forms or contraction^, etc., zishf-ruyand 

’’they are ugly”: y ‘thou art”: p y banda-yi in am 44 I am thy 

slave ” : yy banda-yi n yam “ 1 am his slave ” * ydy xoju U> md banda-yt 1 
v *%m “ we are his slaves'": tv mard-i-i (vulgar for tn mard-i has hi 

“Who are they ishdn let yawl • or hi and or histand 

: ishdn kiydwand iXJjUs - ^Liof ( (m.e.). 

(e) r ri)C of the second person is called the yd-yi khitdbi ^ylkA the 
y of address”: with a final and silent », or a final it is written as a 
superscribed harnza , as: L yS or hi. i ’ “ who art thou ? ” : l5 ^- ) kirnmvi-i 
‘’art thou a. Kirmani (an inhabitant of Kirinan) t 

(/) The al)ove suliixes form the six persons of every tense of the verb 
with the exception of the third person singular, when asf becomes ad. 

(y) The negative form of the sim]>le affixed verb is nearly obsolete, or else 
occurs only in poetry. 

nay a in ” i am not” .. ^ vayim “we an 1 not.” 

r or nayi “ thou art not” nayid “you are not.” 

jo nisi " he is not ” .. nay and (or a-> na and) “they 

are not.” 

y iNl^- A5f ;l3of 

Angdr hi dar khdk na*i forr khdkt. 

“ Hut now von are above earth, not below! ” 

(0. K. 157 Whin.) 

A villager sometimes says : ^xj tsd.;! b ^UsAji y injd-i yd injd na-i 
“are you there (here) or not N Villagers also use nayam The third 

person nisi oaa.' is in regular use. 

(h) In old Persian (imitated by tyTh*), as/e. is found for ast 

$ C7. The Separate Substantive Verb. 

(a) From an obsolete infinitive hastan and hastidan “to 

exist,’’ are formed — 

ha slam “ I am, or L exist ” . . haslini “ we are, etc.” 

hasti “thou art, etc.” . . <y>wk> hastid “you arc, etc.” 

hast “ he is. etc.” . . hast and 4 * they are, etc.” 


i Or bandagan 

v p. 92, note f>: ^ i.s probably the more correct form, as should mean 

thou art a king.’ ’ 

Vulgarly pronounced nahi 
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Hastam , etc*., is substituted for am +* whenever euphony requires 
ft . or whenever the verb has to stand alone. 

Aj *0 j y -<*0 j — £ 

Gar man zi mag-i mu gh dnn mad-am , hasiam 

“ Am I a wine-bibber? what if ! am?” 

[0. K. 33 J Whin.) 

Here hastam a is u<ed ;r< the verb iuxs to stand alone : the p\ am 
could not be repeated. Also :— 

Maa dan am v a, rfmndnki hastam, ha Gam. 

“ He knows, as well as ], my sorry case.” 

{(), K. 315 Whin.) 

Hast o**a> is used for as! when euphony requires the former, as : 

In khdna chandn hi ha v/ la sad sat da ram mi lean ad b eg-' 1 

Jb*. ; il t i'ie <G hi ,){' a&Ua. be omitted, chandn asl In ^ c>b^ 
must be written. 

Hast cu —a also means “exists,” as: K ha da hast !*^ “there ts 
God” : / zad hast yya “there is a (tod. ” Hast is also more 

emphatic than asl c^f, as: kishti rd l'halal-Vst a —yLiA ^ 'there is 

something wrone with ( tie ship (a simple statement) but to v denial the 
reply would be, kishti rd khaUd-i hast ; cs v ^ ^ 1 here is I tell you/ 5 

The above is the only ton,so now in existence. 

(b) flu* negative form of Mi is tense is (by eontr ict'.on) as follows : — 

/distant. “ I am not ” . . nidim " we are not.” 

nisti kl thou art not ” . . nistid " you are not.” 

‘S—^ uist *■ he is not ” . . <xu~jo nisfand “ they are not. 

(c) Probably, there was an ancient inlinitvc idan or istan signi¬ 

fying “to be ” from which one nr more of the abov** tenses are derived. 
Sa/dl says :—b &' Jr'% IdWiq-i qadr-i 

man dn-asli hi bd zd y/i -i bar dhvdr-i bdgJi-i khirdmdn humt-ra/lami (Sa‘dl) 1 it 
were fitting my dignity to be (I ought to be) strutting on the wall of a 
garden in company with a felh )w magpie.” 1 

jla. ofsuj sahbat-i gal khush budi gar nisti 1 

tashvish-i Jchar (Sa'di) “'companionship with the rose were sweet, were there 
no fear of the thorn.” Similarly, Sa‘dl uses ^«****£ shumdastam for shunida 
hastam “ 1 have heard.” Other instances occur in the old 

poets of this contracted form of hastam (instead of am ^1) with the 

Perfect tense. 

1 Zayh is the English magpie, common in the gardens of Persia. The chough is 
called Here asii and rvistl are Past Conditional. 
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^ l.3^J y* «Jj j~S\ ; f< ^j| 

A - A&i ^ L c ^ 1 ^<^**0 0 ^ 1 ^^ 

/m Z/fr- /’ jahdti ar/ar bi-taqlid-asti 
[Jar ruz bi-ja-yi Jsh wish tan "Jd-asti; 

[Jar I:as bi-mumd-i i'hunsh d;st-i bi-zadi 
Oar 'zdvki na in bi-huda tahdid-a^ti. 
ct If this life were indeed an empty play, 

Each (lav would he an Id or festal day. 

And men might conquer all their hearts’ desire 
• heart's 1 -' of after penalties to pay! ” 

((). K. Hub. 4‘14 Whin.) 

gjj4 A> ^■ x/0 ' + !U-C ijjXsCj A.*/ 

Our man auvah-i rh-yi zatnin Irardasfam 
1 A fr,.; fu undid a si ki f firad dast-am. 

“ThnuL'li l had sinned the s.ns of ali mankind. 

1 know thou wnuld’st to merev he iuelined. 

((). IC. ?>?,* Whin.) 

*> a*.£ p-d3' >*' -'“HP y 

Man nisi shadow. dar Tu, a. an am ham a Tn 
And 1 am Tima*, dn *c l am lost, m Thee/' 

(O. A. 11 .7 b . 400 H7e??.) 

(d) Uasti ix a suhstaiiti\e signdyi ig ‘ exist• nee/ ’ and nisti 

non-existence 

Hast o—ami nisi y are used as adjectives :— 

WJj.' dy - ■=*- 3 AJk- ^ 

Ohanddn I t zi-bhnd ni*-1ar am hax-tat -am. 

" The more 1 die to seit. 1 live the mor< /’ 

(0. K. Hub. ‘Ml Whin.) 

j 68 The Verb Transitive (mata‘addi ) and Intransitive 

i Idzim 1 A. or dayr-i tnufa'addi ^ ). 

(a) The Persian verb >s simple. There is bul one conjugation and the so- 
called irregular verbs present no difficulty Every Infinitive or masdar 
( ends in er -dan or in -fan, and the 4 shortened Infinitive ’ or third 

person singular Preterite is formed by cutting otT the termination -an 
All tenses zamdn 1 ( ^Uj • are formed quite regularly from the root or 
shortened Infinitive/ and from the second person singular Imperative : the 

1 In India, lazimi ^ 5 /$ intransitive. 

- Zaman ‘‘ Tense or time ’ ’ ; masdar “ Infinitive or source.’ ’ 

,s The shortened infinitive is always identical with the third person singular of the 
Preterite. 
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persons are formed by the affixed substantive verb. Every verb has thus 
two stems. As in most languages, the Imperative is the shortest form of the 
verb. A few verbs are both transitive and intransitive.. 

It must be borne in mind that native grammarians do not consider the 
Infinitive a verb. “ How can it be a verb.” they say, ‘‘when it has no 
tense or time 

(b) (1) There are two verbal prefixes aj 1 2 (or w) and ml (or 
hami 1 ). The first is prefixed to the Aorist or Present Subjunctive (one and 
the same tense), to the Imperative, to the Preterite, and to the old Past 
Potential or Habitual tense that is formed bv adding an indefinite ^ to the 
Preterite. The second is prefixed to the Present (or Present-Euture) to 
distinguish it from the Aorist, and to the Imperfect to distinguish it from the 
Preterite. 

In the following example (poetical), & is added to tin* shortened 
Infinitive 

tlSLJU OwnLfewL j di >y-3 y Ijf j—> — A 

!li-buzuvun-i {a rani vn gar vat A sar-i dast 

Khail-si panja-t/i m i skin A nltavln bi-shikast —(SadlT). 

By strength of arm and power of hand, 

It is a sin to <-msh the poor a.nd helpless. 1 ’ 

[Sar-l thist j ~ is tie* end of the daA. or fore-arm . the hand.l 

fi L.*l A* <ys A ^ ^olyu cb'-jf yi, yy y 

I)ar ku-i/i kharlblt magar bi-t(a)vln gift 
An untr ki (far sawma‘ah.1 gum kardim? 

(0. K. Rub. :m Whin.) 

In the following, to the definite future:— 

A&dA j! J <*-^0 A** jJjs y 

Bar dnc/ii mi guzarad dil ma-nth. ki bag! a basA. 

Pas az Khalifa bi-khtrlhad (/u.ytshf dar Baghdad. 

“Set not thy heart on that which passeth away; for the Tigris 
Will flow on by Baghdad long after the Khalifas.” 

(Hal. Book s, Marini. 105.) 


1 Called bu t/i zagid. The same term is applied to the in such words as bi-jnz 
y*u “ except 1 ’ ; also in 

2 There is no difference in signification between ml and hami ; both 

are probably contracted forms of. or connected with, har.tlshu ; these ran he joined to 
their verbs or written separately. In poetry this prefix is sometimes, by poetical 
license, written after the verb. 
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In the following, to the past participle :— 

A- ^ lj jxt ^IxW &+ib ('Jib- 1 ! 

&X —«*>l^ ,J JN (X^b J 1 Jf.A*** Kl)f 4) 

Ay dll kama asbub-i jakdn khirdsta (fir 
Bdyjh-i tarab-at bi-sabza drds/a r/ir 
Vantjah bar an mbza shab-i ckun shabnam 
Binskasta 1 u bamddd bar-khdsla (fir — ((). K.) 
k * Oh soul! lay np all earthly goods in stove. 

Thy mead with pleasure’s flowerets spangle o’er ; 

And know ’Us all as dew that decks the flowers 
For one short night, and (hen is seen no more! ” 

(HV/i?/. Trans. Bub. 243.) 

(2) It will thus he seen that the prefix ml (in old Persian also hand 
) gives a continual!ve sense. It is, in poetry, even added to the 

Imperative with this eontinuative sense, as : 

^ ? ^s)'^ e) Kf-r J> 

Bar rdkat-i javiddn lam nu-ddrl 
Ml-ran} hand-ska va ma-ranjdn has rd. 

{0. K. Hub. 15 117////.) 

b/F/h eP’ 

hi yak vafas-i 'adz rd kkush nn-ddr. 

(0. K. Hub. Whin.) 

(3) Thi' prefix *■> is omitted in verbs compounded of an indeclinable 

particle and a verb, as: y bar khiz ‘‘get up” from ^h^y bar-khdstan 

y jS\ agar bar yardam “if 1 return,” from bar-qashla n y. Befoi»- 

verbs beginning witli a b ( *», ) the prefix is in modern Persian often written 
separately and not joined to the verb. 

The verb y bit dan does not take the prefix &j, nor does the Imperative of 

sh tula n . 

(4) Very rarely do both prefixes occur together, as <x?U-’ nd-bi-bdyad. 
(c) The auxiliary verb 2 bn dan “ to he ” is slightly inegulaic in that 

the Imperative is <^b bask ;; “ he thou ” The shortened infinitive is bud. 

TENSES FROM THE IMPERATIVE (yo\ ) 

The Imperative (y=i ). 

I. Bask/' “he tliou ”—bdskid “ be ye.” 

With the exception of the second person singular, all persons of th 
Imperative are identical with the Aorist q.v. 

1 Bi nisha.sta agrees with Ich udra b^ understood. 

* FiM-i mn'Uoin ( lIa" ) “ auxiliary verb.” 

■ Bu j-J was another form of the second person singular of t-ho Iinperati\e. If is 
said to exist still in out-of-the-way districts: bu y or bu la, “perhaps, is found 

m mod Persian, in poetry. 
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Remark I .—The continuous Imperative is formed by prefixing ml or 
ha,ml. It is usually affirmative, but Qa‘anl uses it negatively also. 
Mi-bdsh (vulg. coll.), or hatnl-bash ls+* (obs.) “continue to be or 

remain. ’ ’ 

Remark IJ .—Thu Present Participle (bdshdn £t being”) and the 
noun of agency hdsha nda 1 ( “ bc-er”) arc not in use. 

II (.-J). —The Aorist or Presen,! Suhjudefine ( y 

( 1. bds/tam “ i maybe [or let me be 17 ]. 

Singular ..j o , 25>b bash! “ thou ma.vest bo ” 

,| . 

b. bd.shad “he. she or it may be (or let him, 

be, et n .). 7 7 

I i. hTjshlm* ' l we m;v/ bo (or let us bo).” 

Plural . . -s 2. bashid " y> mav be ( >r imperative, ‘ be ye ’).” 

S_ b. av^Ij bn shawl “they may be (or let them be).” 

In modern Persian this Pmse docs not tak * the ore fix A ~. In old Persian 
it do»‘s. 

II (B) —The followin'! i s i * 4 * 6 an, old for/n of (his tone : — 

# I bnwatn ” J m:u be.” 

I 

Singula, r . . -j 2. bend “thou mayest be 

h **n fair a(P' he, she >r it, may be 7 ’ (or J.-'bad dor Ay 
bin rad or jd-> bad). 

> 

J J. f ? bur tu " \\*' may be/’ 

Pbirai . • j 2. <Vy bar 7 d "ye man be.” 

I b. hioeaud *‘thev mav be.” 

1 Bushanda (plural 1 tit shaft 'agd n c/ >_>*•*> b j, a j-ubstantivo signifying 

‘" an inhabitant” ; cbtf is commimiT m modern e< ilioqmal, a-- (shun ah l f Kirman 
hastand , or \ si din Ki<- , un~ Jo•shoid ^iUyT Bdshanda 

fcvM-doj i n India bashindu, is used tor “inhabitant” in Persia in writing, only when 
the author is avoiding Arabic* words. 

his mhn as a sign of the tirst person of the verb is called nmtalcallhn. 

* Bad or ha da or bavad or bavad and bat'd the Pmcjtivoer Optative are still in use; 
(in m.c. bad and bavad). Bas/tud n n u, used as an Optative, Ac. 

4 Classically (and in Afghanistan and Tndia still) the o terminations of the first and 
second plural are cm, cd ; aiajhfd sounds. 

b Tho Afghans use this tense m speaking. ISTote tliat y is pronunced both like 
a w and a v. Tn m.c. bad and .yy buoad are both used. 

6 To be distinguislied from the third person singular of the Preterite bud. 
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III.—The Present Tense ( Jb* ) (in Modern Persian also a Future). 


Singular 


Plural 


c 

r- b 

c5* 

; 2. 

/ 

A 1, 

iS* 

( 3 . 

tX^O lj 


P 



) <> 
(I 

tXX-io L> 



C 


mi-basfn “ thou art.’* 
mi-bashad “he, etc., is. 
mi-basJrim “ we are/’ 
nn-bnsftid “ you are.’ 7 
mi-bdshand “they are/ 


The prefixes mi or hami, written separately or joined to the verb, 
are used with this tense in writing in modern as well as in old Persian. 

Remark. — Me-buwam is an old form of this tense. 

TENSES FROM THE SHORTENED INFINITIVE 
IV. —The Preterite \ Jdk*. 

, l bvdam “ I was.” 


Singular 


Plural 


2. budi “ thou wast.” 

( 3. 1 * * * 5 bud “he, etc., was.” 

i 1. ^budim “we were.” 

- 2. <X-vso bit did “vou were.” 
(3. ^ t' bit dan d “ 11 le v were. 51 


Singular 


Plural 


V —The Imperfect , cfa. ( L 
^ I - C d y yS* mi-budam 1 “ T was or used to be.” 

2. mi-budi “thou wast or used to be. 

( 3. ^ mi-bud “ he, etc., was or used to be.” 

/ i. ^ mi-budim “we were.” 

- 2. ^ mi-budid “you were.” 

1^3. tni-budand “they were.” 


This tense is also used as a Past Conditional agar mi-budam “ if I had 
been, etc., etc.,” and sometimes as a “Future Conditional.” 

The Preterite, budam, however, is generally used, especially in 
speaking, instead of the Imperfect. 


1 In pootry often contracted into <xj bud 

Dar khwdb budam mara khirad-mand-i guft 
****** 

May khur Tci bi zir-i khdk ml-bayad khuft* 

(0. K. Rub. 51 Whin.) 

5 Ml ijf 0 or hami ^ 5 *^ \ haml is obsolete or poetical with the Imperfect of bndan. 
Except in the Continuous Imperative, vide § 68 ( 6 ), foot-note, ml is not profixed to 
this tense in modern Persian. 

15 
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VI.—The Past Conditional or Habitual ( 1* 

budame “I would have been or used to be/’ 

Singular ••"(2. ^s-y budi thou ,, ,, 

tL-ty biide lie, etc. ,, ,, ,, 

budame we ,, ,. 

Plural .. 2. biidede ye , ; ,, 

< tX>,y budande they ,, ,, 

Remark. —This tense is obsolete in modern colloquial, but is still used 
even in speaking by the Afghans and Indians. In old Persian, the prefix me 
or home is also added. It will be noticed that the majhul sounds of the 
tense have been retained in transliteration. A modern Persian, however, 
would give the vowels the rruTruf sounds. The second person singular 

and first person plural are very rarely used, and the second person plural 
is, perhaps, not in existence. 

V11.—The Definite Future ( dy*—* ). 

The verb khwdslan 1 “to wish, desire,” has for its Imperative 

khwdh. Its Aorist is in consequence hhwaham . 

The Definite Future of all verbs is formed by conjugating the Aorist of 
khwastan with the shortened infinitive. 



(*• 


kkwaham bud “ 1 shall or will b< 

Singular 

..; 2 . 

±y Lf*[y^ 

kluadhi bud, thou ,, ,, 


( 3 . 


tinndhad bud, he, et c. ,, ,, 


( L 

dy 

khipdhhn bud we ,, ,, 

Plural 

. • 2 


khtedhid bud, you ,, ,, 


( 3 . 

yy <Xv>* 

khivdhand bud they ,, ,, 


Remark. —This tense is seldom used in modern colloquial, the Present 
tense taking its place on all occasions: it appears to be dying out. It is, 
however, still used by the Afghans and Indians, who seldom use the Present 
tense for the Future. By Persians it is used in correct writing. The people 
of Kashan are said to use it freely in speech. 

VIII. —The Past Participle. ; i is formed by adding * to the 

shortened Infinitive: Hdy bilda “ been ” or “ having been." 

IX. —The following tenses are derived from the Past Participle :— 

The Perfect Tense ( yy ). 

| 1. idy buda-arn “ 1 have been.” 

Singular .. '2. by buda-i “ thou hast been.” 

■ 3. tdy buda-ast “he, etc., has been.” 


1 Note that the j is silent. 
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/ 1. yi buda-im “ we have been. ,, 

Plural .. 2. ly buda-id “ you have been.” 

^ 3. At ty buda-and “ they have been.” 

Remark I .—In poetry the final $ of this tense is sometimes omitted, 
and the verb contracted into one word, thus; budast. 

j JjJ y ^ \\ fjixj 

Pish az man a tu layl u nahdr-i bud-ast. 

‘Days changed to nights, ere you were born, or 1.” 

# * (0. K. Rub. 33 Whin.) 

Remark II .—Note that the full forms of the affixed substantive verb are 
written after the silent *, vide. § 66 (a) and (b). Note the form of the second 
person singular; § 66 (e). 


A .—The Pluperfect Tense ( ) not in use . 

{Buda budam fdy , etc.) 


A I.—The 


Singulai 


Plural 


wV 

Future Perfect ( ) : [with agar Perfect Subjunctive 7 . 

1 I. yb »y buda bdsham <fc I shall or will have been 
j Ct I must have been.” 

I 2. tsy buda basin thou ,, ,, 

, 3. o^b iy buda bdshad he, etc. ,, ,. 

^ 1. y^b buda basinm we ,, ,, 

•. ^2. 6 ly buda bashid you ,, ,, 

\ 3. cXZh y buda bdshand they ,, ,, 


XII .—By adding to the Infinitive a ^r, called by grammarians the 
y~nyi hydyat or ‘ L c - of fitness,” a future participle or substantive 
of possibility is formed, thus yy budam “ what was to be, or to happen ” ; 
plural l^yoy budani-hd: 

— 1 j —■? 

Bar lawh 1 nishdn-i budani-hd. buda ast. 

“ ’Twas writ at first, whatever was to be.” 

(0. K. Rub. 35 Whin.) 

id) Bad Ay and in poetry fab badd is an Optative or a Benedict]*vo form, 
as : A' j'y oy* e umrat dardzbdd “ may thy life be long.” Buvdd Ay (old) is 
another form of A-? bad. 

The phrase (modern colloquial and classical) har chi badd bad. ^b fA-> 
signifies “ happen what will, let happen what may.” 


I Lawh tho tablet upon which, according to Mohammadan l>eli©f, the transac¬ 
tions of mankind have been written by God, from all eternity. 
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(e ) Mabada (or mabdd) “lot it not be; by no means; away; 

God forbid; lest” may be treated as a conjunction. (Note that, contrary 
to custom, the prohibitive ma is retained with the third person Precative). 

In modern colloquial, the phrase jj) csV hardy-i ruz-i mabada 

signifies “for a rainy day, for a day God forbid that it should come.” 

(/) Nisi u nd-biid kardan yyb 3 y {lit. to make ‘ is not ’ and k was 
no /M signifies “ to destroy utterly.” 

(g) If will be remarked that there are three forms of the Present tense 
of the verb “to be.” In modern Persian there is no difference in their 
signification; thus, “I am always here” could be rendered equally in 
modern Persian by man !tarnish a injd mi-bdsham , or has lam , or am , 
f or or l^y 

(//) Chi bijtdf 1 (bitdi) (class) *—yy means “ Oh that ! would that ! ” ; 

o*' y cl'! <-—yy Aa. c /?i biidr 1 /■/ ///or/? a?? dirakht 

rd biddnistame 1 hi ku)d as! (Sa'di) “ Oh that I knew where that tree was to he 
found." * 

(?) In modern Persian, the Preterite of biidan is generally used for the 
Imperfect and the Past Conditional; thus \yc ')£ jt' 

y agar dardn wayl dnjd mi-bad am mat'd hdjal-i qabr name-bad (Afghan) 
“had I been present then, I would have had no need of a grave (for I would 
have been buried in the ruins) '* ; in modern Persian, bUdam and bvd (without 
flu* prciix mi) would ordinarily be used here. 

(?) in modern colloquial, the Imperative bash is used for “halt, 
stand still,” or “wait.” Ml-hash (m.c.) is also used for “stay 

here” Compare: — 

0 *? ■ }'j X) ' 

lyi) -id:sa.A. y ') 

y>*-iu d } A i \js 

-d J l — A —** 

Yak-1 imrnz ha th ra n bin !, 

Digar-i rd dilaz mujdhada visit. 

Riizgah/ 1 chand bash Id bi-khnmrad. 

Khdk ma.yhz-i sar-i khaydl-andish. —(Sadll). 

“ One to-day you may see successful, 

Another broken-spirited from striving; 

Wait a short time till the grave 
Sw r allows up their fancy-weaving brains.” 

* * * * 

1 Majhiil sounds. In m <*. y^A Aa. chi mi-shavad; ^! A^> 

chi-mwhavad lei In kdr ra bi-kioiam , kt l wish I could,** chi kb fib bad agar In ra >nl- 
danistam j A&.. 

“ 2 Al gh for 8^; note that the tinal * ; n the former is aspirated. Another, and 
probably the correct, reading is ) ruzak i ( dimin.). 
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fch) »>*>—*** <J~ J > <^4b 

J tr’ o4)— i/C li>“ ^1?-^ crj 
Bash id dasl-ash bi-band ad Ruzqdr, 

Ras bi-kdm-i khwishtan ma gk z-ash bar-dr .— (Sa di). 

The Afghans still use the present tense of budan in tin* sense of “ to dwell, 

li ve. ’ ' 

(/) Some verbs are both Transitive and Intransitive, ! as \—dmlkhtan L 
” f-o mix, be mixed'’; rikhtan “to pour away, be poured 

away, etc. ’ dukhlan 1 “to sew”; anqikhtdn 1 * <^xujut “ to stir up, 

rouse”; dmukhtau yA l, * to learn, teaeh” ; svkhtan “to burn”; 

dvikhtan 1 44 to hang”; (fushddan 1 “to open”; qusislan , 

‘Mo break” ; payvastan “to join”; pushidau 1 “to hide”; 

afrukhtan *y v “to kindle, inflame”; a/sardan 8 “ to freeze, 

congeal”; afzudan *' to increase”; khastau 4 (Mu-sk “ to wound, be 

tired. etc.” ; mdndan cjjdUM “ to remain ” (in Afghan Persian also transitive 
‘ ‘ t* » place.' ’ r/(/c $ 81). 

<’ 69. Active Voice ( ) f . 

The following is a conjugation r> of the regular transitive verb 
kandan “ to dig, root out, etc.” : - 

(a) Inlinitive( ^ ) 7 kandan: (the infinitive can also be used as a 

noun) ; negative infinitive, nd-kandan or na-kandan. 

{h) Imperative s ^ lean “ dig thou, etc.” (or bi-kan). Past Participle 
1 ) (active and passive ) Lauda s “dug” or “having dug.” 

Present Participle (AaIU. kandn “digging” (indeclinable). Noun 

1 M ashlar ik , i .e. * ‘ si mred, common. * ’ 

; In modern colloquial. Transitive only. 

* In modern colloquial, afsurda {with shudan) only used. 

4 In modern colloquial. Intransitive oul\ . 

6 i.e., of which the agent, is “known.” 

6 Sarf Oys “conjugation,” lasrif kardan ov yardu iidor< **• to 

conjugate.” In India, yatdan is used for a “ conjugation.” 

7 For the infinitive as a verbal noun, vide s' I In (//), and (r) Remark. 

8 M<jha-yi at nr “Imperative mood,” also called j*\ amr-i, muiarrad to dis¬ 
tinguish it from 1 amr-i mudami “the Continuous Imperative.” 'The second 

persons are called j<\ amr-i hazir , while the third persons of the Aorist or Present 

Subjunctive hi lcanad “let him dig” hi-kanand “let. them dig,” are 

amr-i-git haib. 

y lu ^‘eh sontonces as cu*; which equals & J t, this Parti¬ 
ciple is called mazi-yi ma'iufi ( the final t being considered the 

equi\;dent of the conjunction ( oj-a* ) va ). 
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of agency (cb l-’ 1 ) kananda “a digger’ (declinable). Noun of 

Possibility or Future Participle kandani ‘‘that is to be dug up, fit to 

be dug up ” ; plural kandanihd “ things that are to be dug up, or are 

fit to be dug up.” 

/. Aorist or Present Subjunctive ( muzdri ‘ i-c )• 

^ or kanam or bi-kanam “I may dig up” (or ‘‘let me dig 

up”), ^ or kani or bi-kaiu “ mays t thou dig,” etc. 

Remark 7. —The termination ^ of the 1st person of the tenses of tran¬ 
sitive or intransitive verbs is styled by grammarians mim-t mutakalhm ( 

The suffix am [ ‘ vide' § (>(> (a) ] is termed rmm-i inhai-i fi‘l 
( o-Lul ^ ), as in shadman-arn “ 1 am rejoiced.” 

Remark II. — In old poetry a pleonastic alif is sometimes found at the 
end of the third person singular of this tense. 

II, Present (zamdn-i hdl Jt=^ cA; )- 
mi~kanam “ I dig up, or am digging up, etc. (also l will dig up).” 

Remark .—Present tenses can also be formed by prefixing participles or 
a. verbal adjective to the verb “ to be.” 

Ill A. Imperative ( sigha-yi amr y o* ). 

or 2 lean or bikan “ dig thou.” 
jjjx? or Apio kamd or bi-kamd “dig ye.” 

The other persons are identical with the A oris/. 

Remark. —If the initial letter of the Imperative has zamma, lor its vowel, 
the vowel of the prefix <* may also be changed to zamma, as: hn-guzdr or 
bi-guzdr . Such contractions as bugzdr occur in poetry cud in modern cob 
loquial, vide § 72 (a). 

Ill . B. The. Continuous Imperative (atur-i m add ml t k > ). 

nu-kan (class.), or^^ ha mi-lean (class.), or hami bi-kart 

(class.) “ continue to dig up ; keep on digging.” In modern colloquial ^ 
hay bi-kan is used. 


1 or chb I the rt.aloi regular Active Participle as distin¬ 

guished from Adjectives and Compound Adjectives that have tho sense of a Past 
Participle. 

2 In modern Persian the prefix & is nearly always usod with the irnperutive. It is, 
however, generally omitted before ^ a haw the Imperative of , and always before 

the Imperative of and often before kun * ( do.” 
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Remark. — The Precative kandd “Oh that he may dig” is 

classical, and confined to the third person singular. In old poetry, how¬ 
ever, other persons are found. [Mabada is both classical and modern 
colloquial.] 

111. C. Prohibitive Imperative (‘vide’ siyha-yi amr-i nalii 
1 markon “dig not up (thou).” 

1 ma-kanid “ dig not up (ye.)” 

(Tin remaining persons are identical with the Negative Aorist.) 

Remark. — For an example, iri classical Persian, of the Past Subjunctive 
used as a Oontinuative Imperative, vide § 125 (j) (6). 

IV. The Preterite (mazi-yi mutiaq ^ * ). 

kandam 4 £ I dug up. 2 ” 

This tense, in writing, when affirmative, frequently takes the prefix *, 
foi euphony only. 

V. I m perfect^ (mdzi-yi istimrdri )• 

hami-kandam. or mi-kandam “ I was digging up, I used 

to dig up.” 

(Tins tense is also used in past and future conditions.) 

VI . The Past Conditional or Habitual , or the Optative 4 ( )• 

kandame (class.), or rarely me-kandame and hame-kandame , vide 

§ os Vi. » 

Remark .—This tense can take the prefix a*. The second person singular 
is rarely used, and the second person plural, perhaps, does not exist. The first 
person plural is rare and, perhaps, should not exist ; vide Remark, § 68 
VI, Remark. 

VII. Future Definite (mustaqbil <J-pa~.^). 
klnydham land “ I will dig up.” 

The prefix a is sometimes added to the auxiliary kh>iyaham in this 

tense. In poetry, the full and not the shortened form of the Infinitive occurs; 
vide also § 80. 


I In modern colloquial A is preferred, being less peremptory. 

‘ 2 \ classical form of the third person singular is formed by adding ^ 

alif-t tcihstrt, as rafta (for raft). Sa'di frequently uses gufta, which is also iri.e. 

0 When preceded by agar this tense is called {.^^j*** mazi-yi shartl. 

t When preceded by hash lcashki , etc., this tense is called 

mazi-yi tammana'i. The same term appears to be applied to the Imperfect and 
Pluperfect when preceded by hash, etc. 
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VIII. The Perfect (mazi-yi qarib ). 

f! 1 kanda am “ I have dug.’" 

In the third person singular the ou-f ast is often omitted, thus for 

t&S. 

Remark . —An old form of the second person singular is kavdasti 

(for kanda,-i) and a contracted form of the third person singular is 

kandast [vide § Oh (d)] ; perhaps the oilier persons occur, out if 
so they are rare. In a rarer form still, a ^ is found affixed to the auxiliary 
of the Perfect. This form seems to be always Conditional. 

IX. Pluperfect (mazi-yi baPid ). 

(*z y i&xZ kanda bud am ‘ £ 1 had dug up.” 

This tense is also used in past conditions, in modern Persian only. 

Remark. — A little-used form of the Pluperfect, used in Conditional and 
Optative clauses, is: ^zy kanda biid.amy i.e.. to the Past Participle of 
a verb, the Past Conditional or Habitual of ^'zy bit dan , instead of its 
Preterite, is added. ELratuple.:—^zy ; 'o-L J«f ;• ^ 1 ay had/ az 

a two l Khadd rd pari,did a bitdamu 

A. Future Pcrjtcl or Past Subjunctive 1 (mdzi»yi shakki 

kanda bashaw. ‘‘I will have dug up: must have dug up* may 
have dug up.” 

Tins tense is also used as a Past Subjunctive. 

(c) The loll caving tenses are rarely used :— 

(1) Con tin native Perfect ysSx^ ml-kanda ast (m.c.) kk he has been 

digging up ” ; the Imperfect is ordinarily used for this tense, vide § 125 (/) 

(2) ( j> f) 8 (agar) kanda me-bndam (old) “(if) 1 had dug” 
the Imperfect or Pluperfect is generally used instead of this tense, which is of 
doubtful accuracy and is not used by Persians. 


1 The second person is written , and also (Imt rarely) ^ 

* This tonso is also called lnuzi-yi ihtimuH . and &yJa*o mazi-yi 

maznun, and mazi-yi mashkuk (or tudikik) from , haml “imputing,’’ zann 

* thinking, suspecting” and s hakk ‘‘doubting.’* 

■ s Or is^'y kanda budanie (not used in modern Persian, and rare in old 

Persian): me-kanda bud am, is another form : 

z$z j —^ yo z A 

Qazi-i tanhu shab-i mi-rafta bud. 

Su-yi bit atari did duzd-i hamchti dud. 

“ One night a Qazi was going alone towards a garden. 

When he saw a tliiof (pass him) like smoke.” 
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Remark .—In the following example J>\ (m.c.) 

agar nishisla budid tar sdkhta nami-shud “if you bad remained sitting still, 
nothing would have been found” the Past Participle of the intransitive verb 
is considered an adjective and not part of the verb; both verbs are, therefore, 
correctly in the ordinary Imperfect to express a supposition. 

(3) According to Forbes, “Let him continue digging.” 

I am unable to find any examples of such a tense. Such an expression 
in modern Persian would be taken to mean “it is kanda ” (engraving), 
just as nuqm mi-bashad signifies “ it is silver.” 

(4) '.y a Future Perfect, “he will have dug, he must have 

dug.” This tense is used by the Afghans and sometimes by the Persians. 
It is of doubtful accuracy. For example, vide § 125 (j) (3). 

(5) -■ *->’ kanda buda am “ l must have dug.” This tense, 

which is also of doubtful accuracy, is used in modern Persian. For example, 
vide § 125 (j) (5). 

(/) The third person singular of the Aorist may be nuuk Optative or 
Benedictive, by lengthening the jatha of the final syllable; thus ^ Inroad 

j, 

becomes z'y bu.vdd or a l bad: kanad becomes kanad, " Oh that lie 

may dig 1 ” : (Ivyand mara ki / zad-at lauba dihdd *.y oay 1 'j* 

“ They say ‘ may Allah aid thee to repent”’ ! (0. K. 172, Whin.) 

(g) Paraph rases of some of the tenses can be made by prefixing Part i¬ 

ciples, Persian or Arabic, and Verbal Adjectives, to the verb “to be,” a,s;— 
Min'dhan-i an bud ki —<iy (m.c.) “lie was desirous of-”5 

raftani ha si am (m.c.) “I am about to go”; mania 

ast (tn.c.) “it is dead ” (also “be lias died ”); f yL wJlt j\ a tdfib-i dim 
ast “ he 'Ceks after knowledge”; ma'lum ast “it is known.” 

(h) To be about to do a thing, can be expressed as follows; JJar sadad-i 

(or khaydt-i) raj tan budarn pay (JUi. or) or dar sharu f-i raf tan buda m 

^ ik I was on the point, eve of, departure ” ; also in modern 
colloquial by, mi-khwahad bi-ravad AT—“he is on the point of going 
when—: v dar kdr-i murdan ast (m.c.) “ he is dying”; yy cf y 

fyz )t j ppya wlso. “I was on the point of approaching 

her and jumpingover the wall when—” (Trans, of Haji Baba, Chap. XXIII) ; 
(dar kdr —also means to be actually engaged in) : pjjy J ,J 

“I was about to leap over the wall.” (Tr. H. B. Chap. XXIII). 

(?) The Imperative can also be expressed as follows:—vu^y 
zinhdr dast-i in takdn na-khwurad “don’t let your hand shake” 
id ;fA^o ma-guzdr ki bi-yuftad “don’t let it fall ” ; ;l*£? bu-guzdr 

biyayad permit (him) to come ” ; ivibyjJb bu-guzdr bdshad “ let it alone.” 


1 This alif is called alif-i d« ( a or alif-i tamanna. 
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Gu £ “ say, suppose, let” ( Imperative of guftan) occurs in writing with 
much the same signification as bi-guzdr. 

Gu-ki &S £ (conjunction) “ although.” 

Remark !.—The Preterite Potential (vide §77) is called the 

m,dzi-yi imkdnt or mazi ma c a ’l-<fudrat ( or ^ ). 

Remark II. — Sarf-i sayjnr ( ) is an Indian term applied to run¬ 

ning through the moods and tenses of a verb, giving the Infinitive, the third 
person singular of the Preterite, Imperfect, Pluperfect, Future, Aorist, and 
Present, the second person singular of the Imperative and the Negative 
Imperative, and tin* Present and the Past Participles. 

Sarf-l karnr , jxx< ) is conjugating a verb in all its Persons, Moods 

and Tenses, in both voices. This term, too, is Indian. 

70. Verbal Adjectives. 

(a) From the Imperative stem of some verbs a Verbal Adjective (or 

Substantive) with the termination a is formed, which differs little in signifi¬ 
cation from a Present Participle, thus: — didan “ to see,” Imperative 
^ hi)) “ see thou,” verbal adjective R-p hind “ seeing, clear-sighted 
(plural hindydn (classical) ) ; fbob nd-hind iC blind ” or “ a blind man 

Iajj.' bind shudun “ to get- sight, recover sight.” 

? - p —J- 
} 1* A 9*^ r & 

Dor kdrgahri kuzd-gn r-i raff am dnxfi> 

Dulam du bazar kuza guy a. u kha mush. 1 

“ Once in a potter’s shop, a company 
Of cups in converse, did I chance to see. 

(O. K. 283 Whin.) 

Vide also examples in § 43 (r). 

Similar ly, from ddshlan and ddr. comes 'y c ddrd “ holding fast; 

a possessor a lord, rich” (jii.e.): from jus tan and ju or juy. comes 

'ajA. juyd “seeking”; from c’** 1 y* sazidan [.srfzj “to he worthy” comes, 

wzd : and from guftan and £ gu or guy , comes guya 

“ speaking, etc.” For an example of biy fnvdnd and c/yb na-iavdn , ‘ vide’ 
§ 77 (r) and Remark. 

Pazird has a Passive as well as an Active sense. Some of these 

Verbal Adjectives are not declinable, and are equivalent to Participles. 

(b) A few nouns have a similar termination; thus from pahn 

“broad” comes pahnd “breadth”; from rawshan tc clear, 


1 Poetical for khamush . 
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bright” rawshana (old) “brightness,” 1 also “Roxana” the Greek 

form of the name of the wife of Alexander the Great, who was a daughter of th® 
king of Persia: larsa a “ Christian.” 

$ 71. Negative Verbs. 

(a) F'rl-i naji cUJ negative verb and Fi'l-i nahi ^ ci** prohibitive 

verb. The Negative prefixes are: (i) or f ma l ; (2) or na \ an ^ 
h na. 1 The prefix is always omitted when the verb is negative, as: 
A’ hi-himvm “ let me see ” ; na-binam “let me not see.” 

(b) *Mu is used with th<^ second person singular and plural only of the 

Imperative, and with the Negative Preeative, as: ma-purs “don’t 

ask”: cyx&so mu-hunid “don’t do” ; and (with the Preeative Aorist) 
mu-hindd “ may he not see.” It is always joined to its verb in writing, 
and in compound verbs immediately precedes the verb itself, as: 

dost ma-zan “don’t touch”; vide also Remark to (e). The 

henodietive forms ma-mnmid , ma-hiumd } etc., are sometimes used 

in m.o. 

Remark .—The ma occurs in the conjunction mo bad or mabadd (the 
Optative of v*Ky); as also in the adverb mo (jar “but-, perhaps,” which is 
compounded of mu and agar. 

(c) In modern colloquial, however, ma a^ is falling into disuse; and 
va a.' is generally used instead, as it is less imperative and therefore civil. 

(d) Na a. is correc tly prefixod to all the tenses with the exceptions of the 
second person singular and plural of the Imperative [vide (/>) ], and in modern 
colloquial it is even prefixed to these also. It is also prefixed to the Past 
Participle, and to the Shortened Infinitive as well as to its lull form, as: 

jjJlO ij )\i ^.| In Par rd na-Jcunid Khndd na-karda bad 
vri-shavad (m.e.) “don’t do this (God forbid it), it may not turn out well. 

Jt c an, in writing, be joined to the verb or be written separately. 

(c) The a.' immediately precedes the verb or its prefix rnt. Example: 
na-gn/t “ he did not say”; ^ nami-guyam “I do not say.” 

If, however, the prefix be hami and not ^ wi, the negative is 

prefixed i o the verb, as: havn net- guy am. 

1 Thr usual iorms, however, are pa.hnu% ^awshana''! . In mod or n 

colloquial panh&i is used for paimti-l. In India rofthna-l generally moans “ink,’ and 
roslnu ‘‘brightness.” 

Called mhn i nafy. 

'' .V >m i m</// ^ 5 ^-' c’V but witii Hie Imperative it is, or should be. called cJp 
nun-i nahtj. For this nun is Interrogation, vide § 73. 

In LS+* the negathe is called or ; but when written i< is 

4 But the negative of tho Fast Participle used as an adjective takes na b only. 
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Similarly, in compound verbs, the <*-' follows tlie prefix, being joined 
to the verb itself, as: y (last bar nanu-dari “ won’t you 

remove your hand '( ” or “ won’t yon (‘ease doing ? ” : ^->^1 ar/ar a«- 

gardam - 4 if I don’t return”; -jp hari nn-zadam " I did not speak.” 

vide § 8 5 (c). 

Remark. —The same rule holds good for , as: oL-o u 1 vd ma-ist “don’t 

stand still.’ ’ 

(/) This rule is sometimes broken in poetry, and by the Afghans in 
speaking, as :— 

3 rise) 

c5* v A -’ u 3 3 ! ^ 

Chun nisi dar in zantana shd-l zi-khirad 
J ^2 tn khirad az zamdna bar mi na-khurad. 

“Small gains to learning on this earth accrue, 

Thev pluck life’s fruitage, learning who eschew.” 

(O. A. Rvb. 22-1t Whin.)- 

(g) Nd U occurs only in compound-*, as: nd-dida ( adj.) 4 * unseen 

Uujli “ blind ” ; o-t C ,U|^ l c>J i yy u az hi matlab nd-khwahdv aR 

(local and incorrect) :c he does not- want to do it.” 

The Infinitive being considered a noun , the Negative Infinitive is 
often treated like a compound, and formed with ^, seldom with A-v In 
modern Persian, however, rut *•> is preferred to iid b. 

In c)zy zy b * o~y> nist u nd-lmd /cardan, the zy is probably considered 
a shortened Infinitive, or a verbal noun. 

|A) In Persian, two negativ es are sometimes used where m .English « ne 
only is correct, vide § 123 (b) (5) and (e) : also for the negative verb with 

hitch , vide § 39 (d) (1), (2), (3) and Remark. Tor the negative 
after a verb of prohibition, vide § 122 (n). 

(i) With the auxiliaries hdyad ‘M-, ete., the negative is sometimes added 

to the auxiliary and sometimes to the principal verb, as : hdyad ki na- 
kunad Job, or na-bdyad bi-kunad na-bdyad rajt •> ; 

third hdyad bi-hukm-i shar‘ rdzi ua-shavand ? [ IV. 

11. L>., Chap. VI) “why shouldn’t the dispute he legally settled (as there is a 
Mu 11 a present) ( ” 

(j) Kam y and andak usually in poetry, can give the idea of a 

Negative, as ■— 

o-t ^yy y y o-f ls Cj ylx*1 ciy? 5 uri 


~.j| A-C 
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Chandan ki justand karntar yd ft and, (Gul.) “ in spite of their diligent 
search they couldn’t find him,” or “ the more they searched, t lie less they 
found him.” 

(jTiS —$ 3 jj) 1 Aj—■* AS" /+--^ Ijw 

1 idr also § 121 (/>). 

3 72 Euphonical Rules and Accents in the Verbs. 

(a) When 1 he Imperative of a verb ends in j, this letter sometimes 

differs i ft pronunciation in the Imperative and in the other tenses. If the j of 
fhe Imperative is pronounced w. it becomes nv before a, as: -^ #haw 1 <k be-, 
come, go ” (Imperative of sfnidan), sluivam , Aorist: raw (or ro) 

o’" (Imperative of epA rrtjlan .), ranam , Aorist; <o*'jc davidan “to 

run” (Imperative daw). Aorist davaw 

If the ^ of the Imperat ive is pronounced ii, a ^ is inserted for euphony, 
as: gnjlan “to say,” Imperative biyu “ say,” Aorist bi-yuyam. 

The latter rule also holds good when the Imperative ends m d, as : 
namd dan , U-> namd Lk to show,*’ Present. ini-namd.yam. Such verbs 

have two forms oi the Imperative, one with and otic without the 
as- Aw-- jaslan “to seek,” Imperative jd or jdy ; <juftan “to 

speak,” Imperative A <ju or yTiy (classically go or (jo,c ); nam'd dan 

&:y+-\ namd ; or mu nay 

(b) As stated in § (>S (b) (3), the prefix a- is omitted in verbs compound¬ 
ed of an indeclinable particle and a verb. 

(c) If the verb begins with alif without madda , this letter is generally 
(hanged into ^ after the prefixes , Aj, or for the sake of euphony, as: 

amldkht “he threw ” jfo nayanddkht y “he diet not throw,” 

(also written o-kiaiLd ; : *i.«i ti/lam k 1 may fall,” bi-yuftam: am/dr 

k * eoiisider,” mayangdr , 

(d) If the verb begins with an alif marked by a madda ( f ), the alif 
remains, the madda of course being rejected:—A;f drad kk he may bring ” ; 
,vA biydrad “ let him bring” ; maydr “ do not bring.” 

(e) In poetry, the <*-> often unites with the verb, as: ndmad (for 

mi yd mad) “ he came not.” This license is often taken by ‘ Umar-i Khayyam. 
The contraction occurs in modern colloquial also. 

(/) The accent of the verb falls on the last syllable of either stem, except 
there be one of the prefixes a.', Aj, or a*>, or the verb be a compound with 

J In the modern language, both s/taw and bi-shaiv aro usod, but the latter is 

common. 

v Indians, especially Punjabis, have a passion for using f : they intrude it after every 
alii or yd. 

In Ow—obc \j ^q, ma-w/,this euphonic is always omitted. 
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a preposition or an adverb; 1 2 * in the latter cases, the accent falls on the 
prefix or the prefixed preposition, vide § 21 (a) and (6), (l) to (4). 

§ 73. Interrogative Verbs. 

(a) Interrogation is usually expressed by the tone of the voice.* it is 

also expressed by prefixing to the question bf dya “ whether ? ” or X* 
magar “ but ? ” or by suffixing the words b yd na “ or not ? ” Examples : 
aj L cw ***> rafta ast yd : na? “ has he left the place or not ? ” ; bf 

Liya Farsi nami-ddnid “ what, don't you know Persian ? iby*' y*- 

oAS' magar mm da : H //.«/•/ nami-zanad “ is he dead that 

he doesn’t speak?”; magar divdna-i ! “are you mad ? ”, or 4 1 

fancy you must be mad.” 

In modern colloquial, bf dyd is seldom uscd,_X« magar usually taking 
its place. Interrogation magar is both positive and negative, and is u <cd 
idiomatically at the beginning and end of short exelamative phrases. 
Examples: ^ v_iyi jto magar shardb khinvurdi ? “I think you have been 
drinking,” Id. 4 but have you been drinking ? ” ; yb* rafti magar ? “.you 
went there, didn’t you ( ” (a sly question). 

(b) Ki &Z followed by yd na aib also signifies “whether or not,” as: 

' namt-dduam ki mu r da ast yd, na “I don’t know 
whether he is dead or not ” ; the yd na at the end cannot be omitted. 

Remark 1 .—Interrogation is of course also expressed by the interroga¬ 
tive pronouns or adjectives, as: chand “ how much? ” , or by the inter¬ 
rogative adverbs, as ; ku o' or kujd “ where ? ” ; bardy-i chi sab ah ^>y 

“ for what reason, why ? 

Remark J1. - A simple question with the object of obtaining a direct 
answer is called istijhdm-i istikhbdn. If the question indi¬ 
cates negation, as in, ki mi-gdyad ki khaydl-i safar ddirad ? ^ AyiL.c & 

^;l a “who says he is thinking of going on a journey?”, it is called 
tstijhdnui inkdri. If the question expects the answer- “yes,” it 

is called 1 istijhdm-i igrari, as in :—o~Ji “ Am 1 not your 

Lord?” 

<; j>y aT wjyi foy aj ^ <Gy a*' ^ y y 

1 Examples: ■v bar dashtan, epbAjb } mz gaahtan. 

2 In negative interrogation as ^2) naml-raol “won’t you go ? ’’ the nun is 
styled nun-i istifham-i nafy > plf&M eJyf, vide § 71 (a) foot-notes (:i and 3). This 
negative interrogation can imply assertion, as :— 

tj a-^ * ;F) ^ ^ — (Gill.) 

s Indians for ki might substitute dya % which, however, is incorrect. 
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§ 74. Roots or Stems of Simple Verbs. 


(a) The number of simple verbs in Persian is small. As already stated, 

the Infinitive ends in dan or tan . Such Infinitives are called masdar-i 
munsarif ( dy*aU ) as opposed to the Compound Infinitives, vide § Sf>. 

Infinitives in dan are preceded by the long vowels d, i and u , or by 
fatha , or else by the consonants r and n. 

Infinitives in y tan are preceded by kh, s, sh or /. 

(b) In the so-called irregular verbs the irregularity consists, only in the 
I mperatjve differing from the root of the Infinitive. Thus 0^*5 did an to 
see” has an Imperative bin ‘*seo thou ” ; kardan “ to do ’ , cp 5 kun ; 

dddan “to give,” tz dih , etc. 

(r) The following are the rules for forming the Imperative or stem, 1 2 3 * * 6 
together with lists of the exceptions. Verbs marked bv an asterisk are 
obsolete in m.c., while those marked with a dagger are regular:— 

(1) Infinitives in a dan or idanf 1 and Infinitives in tan preceded by ,s, 
reject these letters to form the root; in the same way, infinitives in ad,an 
reject this termination, i.e., dan and the fatha preceding, as:—- 


Infinitive. 

in <*. firistddan ciAwp to send 

m.c. pursidan to ask 

m.c. zistan ^--’3 to live 

m.c. iavanistan to be able 

dzhadan cE>yf 

dzhidan / 

_ ., ..to sew 

azidan \ 

djidan 


Boot or Stern, 
fir is! 
purs 
zi ^3 
tavdn c>y 


.. dzh} T 


Exceptions/' 

Infinitive. 

zddan 4 f e^P^to bring forth young; to 
m.c. zaSdan j be born, 

m.c. dfridan 6 to create 

m.c. dmadan to come 

m.c. (juzidan 6 to choose 


Root or Stem, 
zd I3 or zd,y ^ct) (trans. 

and intr.) 
dfrin yy'i 
dy ^sT or 5 T 
(liLzin 


1 Verbs whose Imperative stems are formed according to rules are called qii/asl 

{ ) ' ‘ analogical, presumptive, regular * * ; those that are not so formod are called 

ghayr-i qiyusi , or y hazz (rare, irregular), or satna'l ( “ tradition a 

irregular. ’ ’ 

2 The greater part of the simple Persian verbs end in Man. 

3 Verbs markod t ar e regular. 

* Inlin. used in m.c. 

6 In m.c. dfaridan. 

6 But gazidan m.c. (regular) “ to bite, sting.” 
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m.c. (vulg.j gadait populate (of men 

m.c. (vulg.) gdfidnn f ojoj.5(? 3 only). 

m.c. dddan 

m.e. shanidan 

to give 

city** • to hear 

■a ft an udan 

in.c. sh inn f tan 


m.c. y usfid dan 

m.c. bush udan 

ii.^1 to loose 

m.e. bushudaw}' 


m.c. didau &o>j& 

tO S! <‘ 

m.c. zadan ooj 

t c> st ri ho 

*l>abhidan to stitch 

* island an 


m.c. ft ilddan 
m.e. situ udan \ 

- t o carry a wav 

m.c. sitdnidan t 


m.e. arastan'\^^)1 / 

nr as! an 

,-;t ) 

*dniddun 

p re p an . 

m.c. ball dan 


*bdlud<m j' 

- fo grow, increase 

*bdld*idan:\ 



m.c. pa*id(tn J \ to stand firm, endure: 

m.e. j)dyid(iw\ look stedtastly at; to 

V 

*payistan ^p“~ab trample under foot, 

m.e. bdyistan c Ju*'b to he necessary 


yd If or yay 
dih 

shun.aw or skinaw 


has ha \JlS or bus hay ^ 


bin 1 2 * 
zan c’} 

ixtbhya bun 4U±u 9 

(j 11 ,c.). 

sit an c jbb 

dray ^c*;f or drd ; f. 

dmd Uf or a may ; 

(dmd da bard an in m.c.) 

bdtdy ^Jb 

pd b or pay ^cb ; (pdyistan 
very rare). 

^-b ) Imperative does 
not exist. 


payrdstanlf to adorn ; to prune ; t o pird or payrdy ^i <jo or ; 

(pirdstan) clip. in m.c. pird vian. 

m.e. paycastan to join, to be joined .. pay rand' tr. and 

intr. ; in m.c. the tr. is 
pa y i y/ sta bar da n. 


*tunidanj / to draw tight; to twist ; fan 

*tanudan ) be twisted. 


1 The only verb in which the imperative appears to be derived from a verb totaliv 
different from tho Inlinitivc. 

2 Payvand subs. im a joint, comioction ; mark ol a join *’ : payoasta (Participle) 

signifies also “ always, continually. 5 * 
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*jistan 

m.c. jastan 
jahidan f 


to jump 


m.c. justan to search (in rn.e also .. 

= to find). 

m.c. chid,an to pluck, cull 

m.c. bar khdsta?i 1 to rise up, get up . . 

m.c. khwastan 1 to wish, desire 


jah 


ju ^ or juy 
clIt 71 

barkhlz }t=±f 
khwdh *i^ 


m.c. rasUni to be liberated, to escape; .. 

to let go. 

m.c. randan 1 f 

>-' to grow 

m.c. rustan 


* ris tan 

1 

* ris tan 

^ l to spin 

m.c. riHidanj \ 

m.c. rishtan ? 

* 

m.c. ridan 

C t,o ease nature, to stool 

*rifitan f 


*zistan 

) i (> |i ve 

m.c. zistanrf 


m.c. fihikafitan 

to break (trans. and in- 


trans.). 


m.c. kdhldan r '| i 


m.c. kastan 


*giristan 

X/ / 

m.c. giristan f 

> 

m.c. gusistan 

> * I 

*gusustan 


m.c. gusikhtan J 


to lessen 


to weep 


to break off, to snap : . . 
tr. and intr. 


rah *; trans. and intrans. 


ruj) or rut/ (intrans. ; 
ruyd vl. adjective). 


ris , or ris ^y) ; (risrndn 
thread). 

rl ^s) (and in m.c. rin ;). 
A crude word, only 
used by the vulgar. 4 
zl 

shilcan trans. and 

intrans. 

kali tr. and intr. 

girt ; (giryakun m.c.). 


gusil trans. and 

intrs.; in m.c. trans. 


I Note that and though spelt differently are pronounced the same. 

i ru^idan to grow ; rawidan or ravldan (old) “to go, travel, walk.” 

ft *ltu8htan (old), “ to colour, dye.” 

4 In polite speech sar-i qadam raflan f&Jj ** 3 (to squat), or bi-kindr-t, db raftan 

^ In modern Persian kasr kardan is preferred for tr. for lowering of price 

or value : jf az qimat-i qdll kdsta f thud m.c. “ carpets have gone 

down. ’ ’ 

0 Nigarist “ he looked ” and na-girist “ he did not weep.” 

16 
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*manistan ] C to resemble .. man intr.; mana v 1* 

J adjective, 

m.c. mandan 1 f I to remain, be super- man The participle 

fluous; to be fa- mdnda is used as an 
tigued; to resemble. adjective, “ fatigued 

especially by the Af¬ 
ghans. In India it also 
means “poor, worn 
out” (of animals).] 


m.c. nishastan 1 * to sit 

*nigaristan 8 

nisi an 2 

m.c. nigaristan 

* nigaridanf o&jZs ] 

j^to look at, view . . 

1 

nigar : (nigaridan very 

rare). 

*yarislan* ^to be able; (in dictionary 

„ £ other meanings also 

*j)arastan ) g iven). 

ydr 

m.c. bastan to bind 


band ^: [basta shndan 
pass. m.c.]. 

* nishastan ^ 

m.c. nislidndan f ) 

to place 

nishdn : [nishasta 

aI^Uo in m.c. = starch]. 

shuridan \ 

m.c. shustan ; to wash 

m.c. shuridan h cj*VA7 ** / 

shuy or shur )?- : 

(shur is the stem most 
in use in m.c., but 


both are used). 


Remark .—It will be noticed that some verbs have two forms of the 
Imperative stem, one ending in and one in a vowel without as : d f or 
ay. In writing, botli forms are used; but in modern colloquial the ^ is 
nearly always discarded, as : bi-gu “ say ” (not bi-guy ). 


1 Manand adv. (mini) “ alike, resembling.’* The Afghans use these verbs 

also as a transitive, “ to put, place.” 

2 Nishasta ast is both Perfect Tense and Past Participle with as! for the English 

Present tense: anjd niahasta ast ‘‘ he is sitting (seated) there,’' but 

anjd ml-nishlnad * ‘ that is where he always sits. ’ 

= nigarlst “ ho looked ” or else norgirlst ” ho did not weop.” 

4 The Gabrs use this word in writing, *>)bi |t>A. ^ buzurgi-yi 

Khudd ra kas-i na-ydrad darydft “ none can perceive the greatnoss of God.” 

6 Shuridan (m.c.) also signifies ‘ 4 * 6 to grow mad, bo distracted.” 
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(2) Infinitives in udan —of which there are not a large number, 

reject dan and change u into a or dy ) as :— 

m.c. situdan 1 * * to praise .. sitd Uuo or sitdy z ^ILo. 

m.c. namudan to do, to show .. nanid U or namdy 

trans. and intrans. 


Exceptions. 

m.c. budan cjzy to be 

m.c. shudan ) 

' to become, to go 
'* shudan ) 

• _ 

*fanudan 
*tanidan f 
shanudan 
m.c. shanidan 
m.c. shanuftan 

*zinudan c)dy} to neigh 


&f to draw tight, to twist, 
) be twisted. 


t.o hear 


bu y or <j£L> bash. 

shaw 

tan <y. 

shanaw 

zinaw yj: (shayha hash 1- 
dan in modern collo- 


*dariidan 
m.c. daramdan | 


> to reap 


m.c. (jAunudan 
< pkunavidan f 


^. ! to slumber, doze . 


quial). 

daraiv yd. (In mod. Pers. 
the infinitive daraw 
kardan is preferred). 

(jkunaw y*. 


Remark .—The following are regular: m.c. dzmudan c^y°)T “to try, 
to prove” (tr.) ; dsudan “ to rest, be satisfied, be at ease” (intr.) ; 

m.c. afzudan n)dj\j or fuzudan &dyp “ to increase” (tr. and intr.): m.c. 
dludan cJd ^f “'to stain, pollute; to be polluted” (tr. and intr.); (in m.c. 
intransitive is dluda shudan Jf): m.c. andudan' cjd^ ] “to plaster, 

smear, gild, to twist” : m.c. paludan 4 5 ‘' to strain, filter; become 

pure 9 * (tr. and intr.): m.c. bakhshudan (alsom.c. bakhshidan j. 

“ to give, bestow, forgive ” : m.c. rubudan or * rubudan &dyy “ to rob, 

carry off; withdraw oneself from sight” (trans.) : m.c. zad/udan dJZjdj 
“to polish, scour; wipe sadness from the mind”: * Sudan (also m.c. 

sabidan and m.c. sdSdan ) “to rub, wear, anoint” (tr.) 6 : 


1 Sitvfish kardan is also in use. 

•2 Vide § 72 (a). 

' 6 In modern colloquial andud kardan is preferred. 

* In m.c. fdluda-yi (or pdliidoryi ) sib = ‘ sharbat of minced 

apple, rose-water and sugar.’ The Afghans uso this verb and palldan for “to 

search.” Paluda in m.c. is also a sweetmeat made of starch and sugar. In m.c. this 
verb is tr. ; the intrans. form is paluda shudan. 

5 Intransitive safida shudan. 
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jar sudan “to rub, wear; to be worn, old ” (tr.) 1 : m.c. farmudan : 2 3 4 * 6 

“to order ” : kushudan (also kushadan ) ‘ c to open ” : 

m.c. gushudan or gushddan 


(3) Infinitives in tan preceded by Tch reject tan and change £ into j :— 


pukhtan to cook 

andukhtan to throw 


paz y 
anddz 


Exceptions. 

*akhtan toJeLf j to draw a sword: to akh 
*ahJitan 1 geld. 

m.c. shindjchtan to recognize .. shinds 


in .c. gusikhlan J 


m.c. yusattUm e ,i— ^ break oil, snap . 

V c 1 

gusil tr. and intr 

*gususiau ^ — t l 

*.<? ukhtan ) 

- . , (to weigli 

m.c. sa?tpdanj ) 


sanj 

*pikhfan y^Lxji . 

v • to twist, to cod 

pich tr. and intr. 

m.c. pichidan f | 

1 vr v 


Remark. — The following are icgular:—m.c. afrakht[an y&'ji, (or m.c 
afrdshtdn ) “ to raise on high : to exalt” (tr.): ajrukhUni 

(m.c.) “ to set on fire” (tr.): m.c. dmukhtan <£ to learn' 

to teach” (tr. and intr.): m.c. amikhtan “to mix, mingle; 

to be intermixed” (tr. and intr.): m.c. angikhtan (also angidan 

) “to excite, rouse”: m.c. dvikhlan ^ “to hang, suspend” 

(tr.): m.c. bakhlan •' to play, to lose at play ” (tr.): m.c. pardakh i- 

tan b “to finish; bring to perfection; to be busily engaged” 

(tr. and intr.): m.c. parhikhtan h (old) “ to educate ” (but partnzidan) 

Imper. y*jj, “restrain oneself, abstain” (intr.): m.c. bihhtan 


1 Usually the participle with an auxiliary verb is used. 

2 Also in compound verbs used as a substitute for Icardan , to indicate respect. 

3 But a kh ta kardan axi*. *• to geld ” only. 

4 In m.c. (o learn only: dmdzdndan d‘^ , 3^ X5 f or amfizanidan (me. 

‘ ‘ to teach.’ * 

6 Man bi-in kdr nami-parddzani cy°(m.c\) “ I camiot do this’’ 

man in kdr ra parddkhtam ^ izJ ,M (m.c.) “ 1 completed this ’’ : 

jt az namUz pardaldlt (m.c.) “ he linishod his prayers ’ ’ — fdrigh shad. 

6 Parhiz y&jrt “abstinence” and pahriz kardan only, are common in 

modern Persian. 
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“to sift” (in diet, also “to enslave; become weak ’ ’) (tr.): takhtan 1 
“ to hasten; to assault: to make to gallop ” (tr. and intr.): tohhtcm (old 

“ to pay a debt; to wish, to want ”; m.c. dukhtan “ to sew” (tr. and 

intr.): rVchlan “ to pour, diffuse; cast, melt; scatter, disperse 2 ” (tr. 

and intr.): m.c. sakhtan ^JAU 3 “to make” (tr ) : *su,pukhtan “ to 

prick, pierce ; thrust one thing with force into another” : m.c. sukhtan 
“ to burn, to be inflamed to set on fire” (tr. and intr.) ; m.c. gudaJchlan 
“ to melt, to be melted” (tr. and intr.) : m.c. gurikhlan “ to 

flee away” : m.c. navdkhtan* <c to soothe, caress, etc.’ ; to play upon 

an instrument; to sing”; (and with an instrument of punishment) “to 
chastise.” 

(4) Infinitives in tan preceded by ^ sh, reject ^ ran and change sh 
into ; )\ as :— 

m.c ddshtan to have .. ddr 

Exceptions. 

m.c. gash,tan ') to become, to saunter; .. gard, £ 

m.c. gardndanr) S to return; bo inverted 

*d(jkustan s ^ 

*d gh ushida n f i _ , 

^ to embrace .. aijkush 
*ayhi$}iidan ' 


*u g h is tan e * I 

9 


m.c. kushtan ^ 

to kill 

Irtish cr* ■ 

m.c. hishtan 

'v 


m.c. hilidan f 

V (o ] 0 t down; to quiet, 

hil eta or hish 

* hishidanr\ 



m.c. sirislilan 6 

)to rnix; to create: .. 

sirish 

* sarisliidan , 

> to mix. 


m.c. kashlan t 7 

Plough; sow; till 

fair )\£; in m.c. “ to sow 

m.c. kishtan 

$ the land; to plant 



1 7 Tihht v taz kardan 'p $ “to make an inroad” : takhtan Jcardan 

“ to attack”: tafabkt avardan “to attack”: takht u tardj 

c>A.b “plundering.” Hence from this verb, tdzi came to mean “ Arabic : an 
Arab horse, an (Arab) greyhound.” 


“ to pour out ” : az ham rlkhtan (m.c.) “ to go to pieces ; also rlkhta shudnn. c* 4 *'*’ 

?> In compound verbs, can take place of kardan , etc. 

4 In modern colloquial, only to sing or play an instrument or chastise, 
fr Dar at/hush giriftan in m.c. 

8 Sirisht “mixed; nature, etc.”; sirishta “ mixed, kneaded, ” but 

ear rishta “ a knowledge of.” 

9 

7 kishtan “ to sow,” but kushtan <€ to kill .’ 9 
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m.c. rlsidan 

m.c. rishtan ^S2>) / to in 
*ristan yi-j; | 

*rislan 


ris j»j and ris; 
ris only in m.c. 


m.c. navishtan 1 to write 

m.(*. agbashtan | to mix; to moisten; 

m.c. dgdiishlan }. be moistened; to 

* dahushtan j defile. 


navis 

dghishta kun ^ aiixf. 


Remark. —The following are regular:—m.c. ambdshtan e ,l£U-cf ancf 
anbdshtan (tr.) “to fill, etc.”: m.c angdslitan (or me. 

anydridan or x any dr dan (intr.): “to think, imagine”: A awbashtan 

“to devour, swallow”: m.c. pinddshtan (or k pinddridan 

to think, consider; be proud” (intr.); m.c. ddshtan la “to 
have, hold, keep ” (tr.): m.c. guzdshtan “ to place, put on, leave” 

(tr.): m.c. guzaslitan “ to pass, pass by” (intr.’ 2 ): m.c. gumashtan 

u* “to appoint for a purpose *"* : m.c. nigdshtan (or m c. nigaridan 

cA';&). “ to paint, portray; embroider, to write.” 


(5) Infinitives in ^ dan ])receded by; r. or & n, reject dan as:— 
m.c. kandan to dig, root kan . 


m.c. 

m.c. 

m.c. 

m.c. 

m.c. 

m.c. 


dvardan to bring 

shumurdan to count 

burdan to carry, to bear 

kardan to do 

murdan to die 


sipurdan 'j 


*sup(trdan 
. dzurdan 


e ^ 1 




*dzardan f 


to resign, comr 
deposit, travel. 


jT ) 

^Jto °^ en< ^> to in J ure 


>Iju 


m.c. afshurdan to squeeze ; to express .. 

*farkandan to dig a canal, bring 

water into the fields. 


dvar f or dr ;f. 
shumdr ;U^>. 
bar y . 
kun ^. 
mir j**. 

sipdr ;U~. 

dzdr jfjf : dzdr da dan 
jtjf (m.c.). 

afshdr 

farkan and jarkand 


] nushtan (gen. nnshidan or nush kardan ) “ to drink*' ; but navishtan, 

etc.. “ to write.” 

« Also m.c. guzar kardan “ to pass by (a person, etc.).” 

% In India the past participle, gumdshta , is a common term for a com¬ 

missary, or agent, especially in the Commissariat Department. 
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(6) Infinitives in tan preceded by o /. reject tan , ^ and, by a law of 
permutation common to several languages, change the /o into b ^: many 
verbs, however, retain the /: — 

m.c. yd f tan to get, obtain .. yah 

m c. bdftan to weave .. bdf ob. 


Exceptions. 

m.c. pazirujtan ^ to accept, approve 
m.c. suftan 1 to bore, pierce 


, to disturb 


m.c. nihuftan a biy to conceal 
m.c. dshuftan ^ 

+ash iiftan *|* ) 

m.c. kaftan \ 

m.c. kavidan ; to dig, to root up 

m.c. kandan‘\ , 

m.c 


shiguftan 1 to expand (of a flower) , 


to It 

m.c. s diikuflan ^ to smile, 

m.c. caftan to go 


: sufta kun <uiu> 
^: sufta kardan Aiiu* 
in m.c. 
nihujt ouiy. 

dshub 

m.c. kdv , or ^ &cm. 
shiguft 


raw j). 


m.c. 

m.c. 

m.c*. 

m.c. 

m.c. 

m.c. 

m,c. 

m.c. 

m.c. 




shinuftan ^bib-i h 
shanudan. ^ to hear 

shanidan j 

guff an c bi^ 2 to say 
kit f tan f 
*kuftan 
kubidan f 
ruftan f 

* ruftan 
rubidan t 
fariftan f 

* far if tan 


shinaw 
guj, or </«?/ 


V 1 

»./ to break, bruise, knock, w^. 
.jjo V 

M __]_r_i. 


, trample under foot 

j 

c.b 5 ) rto sweep 
; ) 

^ to deceive 






air if tan to seize 


farib , also /in6 dddan 
m e. 


m s 

J Sufta Aiiv- Past Participle, but sifta &*SL~j (in m.c. sift) ‘‘thick, coarse,’* 

✓ ^ 

from an obsolete Infinitive. 

■2 Qaftan soinotimes means to say to oneself, hence “ to think ” :— 

Omm (Jjbo t 1 V)}) } jUb 

***? . X 

Sy° 

Tab l -am bi-namaz u ruza chun ma f il shud 
Quftam lei murad-i Iculli-yam hasil nhud. 

“To prayer and fasting when my heart inclined. 

All my desire I surely hoped to find: **—(0. K 180 Whin.) 
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m.c. khuftan fkh'ufl ( m c# ) 

in.c. khwdbidan ] f cj^ f y^ { to sleep, crouch , I khirnb (m.c.) ■ 

m.c. khusbidan | c^***—^ | etc. *j khusb (m.c.) 

m.c. khuspidan f i kJiusp (m e.) 

Hajtan f ^ 

*taftan to twist .. tab ^ 

m c. tdbidan f J 

Remark. —The following is regular:—m.c. shi/dftan to hurry , 

root shtidb 

§ 75. Hybrid Verbs. 

in addition to the pure Persian verbs, a certain number of hybrids are 
formed by affixing the termination %dan —to an Arabic root. Example : 

m.c. c^ A +t* jahmidan “to understand”; raqsldan (m.c.) (and raqs 

kardan) “to dance”; talabidan “to summon” (m.c.) ; and a few 

others. Gfhaltidan (m.c.) “ to roll, to wallow ” was originally Persian 

and then given an Arabic form by the Persians. 

Chalidan (m.c.) is derived from the Urdu chalnd IxL. •< to go.” 

This hybrid Infinitive is called so^^c , as opposed to a true 

Persian Infinitive. 

§ 76. The Auxiliary Verbs ( jUil ). 

9 

Shtnhnt “to become”; root shew yZ> # 

(a) The verb shad an ‘ to become, to go” is conjugated regularly. 

The Imperative is shaw: in the other tenses, j before a vowel becomes v. 
The noun of agency shavanda is obsolete or else extremely rare. 1 2 The Aorist 
is shavam py* or bi-shavam, (iy^-\ both forms are used. The Imperative ' 
seldom takes the prefix aj . 

(b) The third person singular of the Present and Preterite tenses is also 

used impersonally, especially in modern colloquial; ?ni-shavad and narnt- 

shavad “ is it possible ? 5 ’ and “is it not possible?” mi-shud >;* 

nami-shud “was it possible; was it not possible?”: vide § 77 (d). 

(c) Shudan is also used for conjugating the grammatical passive 

1 Khwdbdnidan or khwabandan “ to lull to sleep; to »nak e 

(a camol) lio down ; to lower (a flag or anything that is raised on high). 

•2 Shavanda is sometimes used when translating literally from Arabic. 

a Gum shaw y* 3 (S t or gum bi-shaw y»-' “be off with you,” are both used 
in m.c. 

4 Compare ahmaq / agar bi-tu tarsu ml-guftand chi mi-shud hi khud-at rd hi mahlalca 

andakhti? (m.c.) A&f* * b *&***• ** •&&&* y~y yU 4 ass! 

even if they did call you a funk what was there in that to make you go and cast 
yourself into danger ? '* 
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voice. In other cases its place can he taken by either of its synonyms, 
gashtan or gardidan &<*-' , Imperative yard 

(d) Note the following idioms :— 

(1) zS S&* cjf an qadr ki raftan mi-shud raftam 1 " I went as 
far as I was able ’ ’ ; an qadr ki karda mi-shud kardam fdj* 

Ck 1 did as much as I could.’ ’ 

(2) Ohunin na-khwahatl shud ki —aai^j (Afghan and m.c.) 

"it will not happen that— 1 ’; jihat-i khurdk jusf u ju kardan na-khwdhad 
shud ^ j (Afghan) "it will not be necessary 

to make a search for food.” 

(3) (lujtam chi mi-shavad agar in kdr rd kuni l I; ^ <jy! js^byo 

(m.c.) "I said why should you not do this ( ” : gutl agar dar mufdvaza-yi u 
shab-i td'khir kardi chi sliudi a^ b y (Ra‘dl) 

"he said, if he had delayed having connection with her one night what 
would it have mattered.” 

(4) Tdjir bi-khanda shud (m.c.) “ t he merchant began to 

laugh,” vide § 79 ( c ). 

(c) ha: d madfim mi-shavad (m.c.) " we shall see”; also 

ma lum shudan (m.c.) " to appear.” 

Remark. —The auxiliary verbs are lchwdsian ^ " to want” (used in 
the Euture tenses of verbs); hasian & “ to be, exist ” (used in Perfect 
tenses); budan “to be” (used in the Pluperfect tenses); tavdnistan 

u AJy " to be able” (used in the etc.); bashidan “ to I>e ” 

(used in the c^bo ), and shudan " to become.” 

A defective verb is called **-*■> j^xxJf ^j'b. Some of the auxiliary verbs are 
also defective. 

Tlie A/Aiib Jixr are shud bud gardid and gashi szJ*&, etc., and 
sometimes a mad «v°f and bar-dmad ^-4 y . They are called ndqis ^*b’ because 
though in appearance intransitive verbs, they yield no sense with a subject 
alone, thus Ahmad bud by itself is really meaningless. 

Examples of d/madan cj^ 4 as a fVl-i ndqis are ; khayli puck bar-dmad 
"it turned out (was) very useless” : 

^4 a s' iXcT \ 

§ 77. Tardnfstau “to be able ”: root tavan o[y 

(a) This verb is regular, except that certain tenses, etc., such as the 
Imperative, noun of agency, are not used. 

(1) In classical Persian, this verb is usually either preceded by an 

1 An qadr hi mi-shud hi-ravam raftam (m.c.) 

5 Tuodnidan obsolete. 
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Infinitive or followed by the shortened Infinitive, as : yiy ^ ^ ^ ; 

kardan nami-lavdnam (Afghan and Indian coll.) “alone I am not able to 
it ” ; f; J j 1 jf I &£ f; J*| ^ ^ 

o~->ty ^Ay£u az in sabab avval chirdgh ra kushtam hi agar ru-yi pisar ra 
khwdham did az sliafaqaG u rd kushtan na-khwdham tavdnist (Afghan) : 
)$y jjyi ^yS kas na-tavanad girifl daman-i dawlat bi-zur (Sa‘dl) 

“none can compel fortune.” This construction is still used by the Afghans 
and Indians in talking.'' 

Remark. —In the Gulistan. however, the full form of the Infinitive fre¬ 
quently occurs after the auxiliary, as: zzj> y ‘ 

cJjj*-' /♦iiyj yi jt j+c <uqj A. agar bi-ma' unat-i shumci 

jihat-i mu'ayyan gar dad ki mujib-i jam' iyyat-i khdtir bdshad baqiyya-yi 'unir 
az uhda-yi shukr-i an na-tavdnam birun amadan (Sa‘dl) “if, through your 
influence, some means he settled that would release me from this burden, 
I will be grateful to you for the whole of my life ” ; cua y yy y& 

—^ cjzj? y y ylx~.it w-UT guftam bardy-i nuzhal-i ndzirdn va 

fushoi-i kdzirdn kildb- i Gulistan tavdnam tasnif kardan ki — (Sa'di) " I replied 
that 1 would perhaps compose 4 * the Gulistan as a delight and a satisfac¬ 
tion * to its readers (l so f hat— 

(2) Or the auxiliary is apocopated, i.e. the stem with or without the 
verbal prefixes is followed by the shortened Infinitive: in this case the verb 
is a present impersonal. This construction is modern as well as Afghan and 
Indian : z^^ *zz*+*~ ^3 j^xxn.j A.* bo ^ a£jI ytsxj 

—aT y'y* 7 bi-hukm-i dn-ki parvarda-yi nimat-i in khan dan-am, va 

bi-andak mdya-yi tayhyir-i ” khdtir bd vali-ni' mai-i khud bi-wafd^i na-tavdn 
hard ki - (Sa‘dl) “ because I have been nurtured by the bounty of this House, 
and one cannot be faithless merely on account of a slight change in the regard 
of one’s patron towards one ’ ’ ; 

Zj+*» y [y.' y+**Z Z£ J \j Aa. A^ 

Dam ki chi guff Zal bd Rust am- i gurd? 

' Dushman na-tavdn haqrr u bichdra shumurd ’ (Sa‘dl). 

Knowest thou what said Zal to the hero Rustam ? 

k One ought not to count any enemy as despicable and impotent.’ ” 

r In modern Persian c* bi-blnam (Subjunctive) would ho more usual. 

* Also pronounced shafgat. 

ft Colloquially, the Afghans ofton uso the Past Participle instead of the Infinitive 
before the auxiliary, thus: dula naml-lawanam y[y c 5 ** J (for didan naml-tciwanam 

y^y yzx £ ). 

* I arn able to and IX V. will : note direct narration in Persian. 

6 Lit. amplitude.’* 

The book being called the “ Hose Garden,” there is m play upon the word jr-leh 
nu zir 4 4 spectator. ’ * 

7 Taghyir <■* change,’' but taghayyur j^ “ anger.” 
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&& sSLftS ^ 

Imruz bi-kush Id mi-tavan Icusht 

K’dtash chu buland shud jahan suleht (Sa'di). 

“ Kill to-day while it is possible to kill, 

For a small fire, if it becomes great, burns 1 the whole world .’ 9 

Both constructions occur together in the following :—■*» ***£ olb° 
^ ^ S ^ maldmat-ash 

kardand lei chunin sayd 2 dar ddm-al uftdd va na-tavdnisti nigdh dashtan? Guft 
ay barddardn chi tavdn hard? —(Sa‘dl) “ They upbraided him saying, ‘ such a 
fine fish 2 * fell to thy lot s —and thou coulds’t not keep it’? He said, ‘my 
brethren, what can one do—’ ? ” 

Remark /.—Sometimes the auxiliary is not apocopated but is used 
impersonally in the third person singular, as : <yityb/c <^j^; jt> A&f y j 1 
tS ^ a -,v guft az bard-yi an hi liar ruz-ash mi-tavdnad did magar 

dar zamistdn /•/—(Sa'di) “because one can see him (the Sun) every day, 
except in winter, when 

Remark 11 .—The apocopated auxiliary is rarely followed by the full 
form of the Infinitive : — 

f&j* cjbj y v ^ 3* izr***) c>!y *fy 

Bi-'uzr-i iauba tavdn rastan az ‘ azdb-i Kh uddy 
Ya-llk mi-na-tavdn az zabdn-i marduni vast —(Sadi). 

‘' By tl»e atonement of repentance ojie can escape the wrath of God, 
But escape from the tongue of men one can never.” 

In this example rastan is used for rast in the first line: also 

mi-na-tavan ^[yb ^ in the second line for nami-lavan yy is a poetical 
license only. 

(3) A third construction is the Aorist (or Subjunctive) after the auxi¬ 
liary, as :— 

Jyjf lacu’ (U f tX)(yj j— ** 

Warna sazd-vdr-i khuddvandi-yash 
Kas na-tavdnad lei bi-ja dvarad (Sa‘di). 

“ Otlierwise fitting His Glory, 

None is able to perform what is worthy of it.” 

(This construction is used in modern Persian.) 

1 Note the Preterites for the Aorist and I resent tenses in a condition, after chiln 

2 Sayd ‘*■£*0 Ar. is applied to any game, or quarry, or prey ; anything in fact from a 
mouse to an elephant : the Persian (and Indian) equivalent is shikar 

* Dam “snare” is applied to any kind of net, snare, or trap, literally and 

figuratively. By trappers it is specially applied to a nooso or set of nooses. 
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Remark.—Tavan njfy also takes the prefix (bi-tavan • Tavan 

is said to be sometimes contracted into tan • Shay ad and bayad 

^1j are sometimes used as synonyms for tavan of J . 

(b) (1) In modern Persian, the last construction is the usual one, but in 
speaking the conjunction is generally omitted, as: nami- 

tavdnam bi-yayam “ I can’t come,” or “ I will not be able to come” for nami- 
tavdnam ki bi-yayam 1 ; <*jIA **^l£ jf\ 

<yx\Z J)vo agar mmjl dash fa bdshid mi-iavanid dar mihmdn-khdna, manzil 
kunid (modern colloquial; Rozen’s grammar) “if you like, you can put 
up in the hotel ” : ki is understood after mi-tavdnid * 

(2) The shortened Infinitive after the tenses of this auxiliary is still used 

by the Afghans and Indians, but in the modern colloquial of Persia this 
construction is not common: when used it is generally in third person 
singular, as : ^ <x>fy fj M ^yi tv shaikhs in kdr rd nami-tavdnad. 

kard (m.c.) “this man can’t (or won’t be able to) do this.” 

(3) The Impersonal construction is also used in m.c., as: ^1 cdyh c 

4 chiguna mi-tavan in kdr rd kard? (m.c.) “ how is one to do this { ” : 

djZ j/j ( or) nami-tavan (or natavan) bdvar kard (m.c.) “ one 

cannot believe this ” : ua-tavanist kard ^ (m.c.) or namifava/nist 

kard, (me) “ one could not (]>ast) do this.” 

Remark —The Perfect of tavanistan -V is subject to the same rules 
that govern the Perfects of other verbs, vide § 125: vagt-idar Laudan budand 
tavanisla and dnjd bi-ravand ^ ^ • the Perfect 

shows the speaker was not present. 

(4) The auxiliary need not be repeated before the second of two verbs, 

as : shumd mi-tavdnid dnjd, bi-yayidva asp-da dani kunid, ? <+-£> 

j (m.c.) “can you come there and (can you) gallop your 

horse ? ’ ’ 

Occasionally, a transitive verb is understood, or tavanistan ^y^oiy j s 
itself considered transitive, as: amnia kas-% ki kucha ra bazar-i Isfahan rd ink 
bi-ddvad va dar shah rdhnurndS bi-tavanad . yhayr ar; man na bud a.(w Ui 
y j j(jb’ J (Tr. H. B. 

Chap V), “but there was none but me who knew the streets of Isfahan, and 
who could act as guide in them.” Ouftnm ‘ an ki kiik karda.n-i sa'at rd 
na-danad iddra-yi mamlakni rd chiguna tavdnad ’ ? \j ocU id-A 

b &)fy (Tr. H. B. Chap. VII) “ I said, £ how can a man 

who does not even know how to wind up a watch, manage a. kingdom ? ’ ” : 

r (y b } ^i y (Tr. h. b. chap. xxxvni): 

*>*T yy^ *5 lj ( r ^ r - lb B. Chap. XL). 

• Man qadir naml-bdsham ki in kdr rd bi-kunam Ij tS ^ b 

or-. 

2 Either a simple question cr in the sense of ‘it is impossible to do this.* 
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(6) All Indian use of this verb is illustrated in the following example 

j U--* c-htf h ba khud guftam 

bi-hama hal ahl-i in masjid jamd'al-i buzurgdn va ma'drif tavdnad bud 
(classical) “ I said to myself perhaps the people of this mosque are a congre¬ 
gation of big and well-known persons.” If y.j was substituted, the 

sense would be “must be”: mi-bashand ^ would mean “are.” 

Shdyad bdshand could also be used. 

(d) As already mentioned in § 7b (b) , the third person singular of the 
Present and Preterite of xhudan is used im personally. It is followed either 
by the Subjunctive or by the shortened Infinitive, as : a \j 

1 Jyy b jj) bhvdsifjt-yi badi-yi rah nami-shud human ruz id bi-sar-i 
kufal hi-rasbu (m.c. Koz. Or.) “011 account of the badness of the road it was 
impossible to reach the top of the pass that day ” : !; ^ 

C cjy nami-shud 1 * * * * 6 ki hi naxiha, rd bi zanal bi-kuni (m.c.) “was it not 
possible for you to give this piece of advice to your wife (and not to me )'( ” : 
dj* j^ na hhayr nami-xhavad (m.c.) “ no, it is impossible ” : y 

ls+ j pish az ‘id' nami-xharad raft (m.c.) * £ we can’t go before the 
‘Id’’: ^ narrii shavad td imshab pax bi-fjiram (m.c.) 

can't 1 possibly have it back by to-night? ” Note the shortened Infinitives 
in the following: 0 ^ 1 *-'! ^ !; Aa. 4 x+as J>\agar qasd * 

na-bdxhad chi tawr mi-xhud sang rd barddxht anddkhl (m.c.) “ were there no 
intention, how was it possible (how did it happen) to have picked up a stone 
and thrown it ? ’ ’ 1 

(c) To be able, can also be expressed by the Passive, as: a£~A pAx> ^ 
U ^ chi tawr bi-ydyim, kliasta shuda 

nR-favdn gashtim va qadamhd-yi r ' md bar- ddsht a navni- shavad (m.c.) “how can 
we come ? we are worn out by fatigue, and cannot even lift our feet (our feet 
cannot be lifted).” 

*—♦ - j aI*«*J[ 

Ddnista na nil-shavad bi-mi‘ ydir-i ‘uqul 
Sanjida nami-shavad bi-miqyds-i qiyds. 

No man of science ever weighed (it) with scales, 

Nor made assay with touch-stone, no, not one! ” 

(0. K. 279 Whin.) 


l Generally pronounced ku(al. 

9 Or chi mi-shad agar In nasihat rd bi-zariat mi-kardi (m.c.). Colloquially and vul¬ 
garly the Imperfect is often used for the Present, apparently from a confused idea that 
the Imperfect is a Subjunctive or Conditional. An English writer sometimes says, 
u What were you pleased to order ? ’ ’ 

t Vulgar ‘ ayd. 

* For qasd-at ^* 6 . 3 . 

b This use of shudan is classical as well as modern colloquial. 

6 Or singular qadam (•***, as a collective noun. 
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Remark .—Before a compound of substantive, etc. and verb, the auxil¬ 
iary ‘can,’ in modern colloquial, often immediately precedes the verbal 
member of the compound, as: avaza mi-tavdni bi-Jchwdni yiyfcu ajt^f 

(m.c.) “ can you sing ?”, or mi-tavani (ki) avaza bi-khwdni 
(m.c.) ? 

(/) Tawana bfy is an adjective “powerful/’ audits negative form is 
na-tavan &\y b, and also nd-tavdnd b|y b (old). 

Tavan-garj&\y is an adjective, signifying 4 ‘powerful, rich.” 

Tavdn is a substantive “strength.” 

(<7) Yarastav <yu*;b or ydristan (rt. yar jb ) “to be able; to 

stretch out the hand,” and drastan (rt. dr /f) “to be able: to 

adorn” occur frequently in poetry for lavanistan 

T«n7 t;b (subs.) “boldness; power.” 

(h) Danistan “to know” is in classical and modern Persian 

used for “to be able”: the construction is the same as with lavanistan 
ey-bty. 

f ^ A *^***»^ A' y—■! 

as malamat u shun 1 2 at, gundh-i dulchiar chist 
Turd ki dust bilarzad guhar chi ddni sufl ? 

“After reproving and abusing [the husband] Sa'di said, k What is the 
girl’s fault y ’ 

How can you whose hand trembles, string a pearl 1 ( ’ ”—(Sa'di). 

(Gul., Chap. VI, last lines.) 

U mi-ddnad birkunad ? ojy y (vulg.) “can he do it, does he know 

how ? ’ ’ 

(i) ( To be able’ can also be paraphrased by such expressions, as : agar az 

dast-at bi-ydyad y J>\ ; az ru-yi man nami-dyad (or nami-shavad) 

ki—&Z ( or) LS ^ ^ y I am ashamed to—(i.e., 1 can’t ' l ) — ” : 

qddir budan bar—y ; qdbil-i or qdbil bar — budan , —y cUi or cbli : 

dar quvva-yi hhud didan or budan (cjzy b) jyk xy y : tavana nistam ki 
in kdr rd bi-kunam b <y • by, or lavdnd*i-yi in Icdr rd na-ddram 

l*yoj f; ;(£ <^j! <ybfy : imkdn ddshtan ^ Vide also § 7b (d) and 

§ 77 (e) for “to be able.” 

§ 78. Giriftan 

(a) Giriftan , root gir yS “to seize, etc.” ; transitive and intran¬ 
sitive. 

The Imperative form gir yi is not used colloquially : always bi-gir jy j. 

1 There is, of course, a double meaning: r/uhar-i na-suffn MA^-byyf ia poetical 
expression for a virgin. 

2 Khayli pur-ru hastl J) c^-bL (m.c.) “ you’re very shameless ’’ : )l y 

ru az pish bardasht (m.c.) “ he hid himself.” 
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In classical Persian, in addition to its ordinary signification of “ to take, 
seize,” this verb, preceded by an Infinitive, means “to begin,” as: 
y u guftan girift “ lie began to speak ” ; fl-wo I; cJU/o AS' 

kowc ^ ^, 5 }^ bi-zabdn-i hi ddshtmalih ra dushnam dddan girift va mqat 

guftan (Sadi) ‘‘be began to abuse the king and use bad language in his 
native-tongue: zabdn-dardzi hardan girift ^'4 cjbj (Sa‘di) “she 

began to scold.” 

This idiom is still used colloquially by the Afghans and Indians, but is 
nearly obsolete in modern Persian. In a few cases only, in modern Persian, 
does giriftan mean “to begin”; dil-am tapulan girift ^J w v 

(ni.e.) “ rny heart began to beat” : barf girift 0.3/ O tJ , baran girift 
(m.c.) “ it began to snow ; it began to rain.” For “to begin” in modern 
Persian, vide § 79. 

(b) Giriftan ^*1*4 also means “to suppose, admit.” (In poetry the Im¬ 
perative gir j4 is frequently used interjectionally in this sense). Fxamples : 

5 c:—^ U> cu-p M |giram hi ghamat rust yham-i md ham nisi/ 
(Sa‘dl) “I admit you have no anxiety. Have we then none ( ” : 5 

zS ( aj4 or), va giriftam (or giram) hi dmadand (m.c.) “ and admitted (or 
let me suppose) that they came” : { (* } j4 or ) (vulg.) hamchi 1 

mi-girim (or girim ) (m.c.) “ we will suppose (or let us suppose) so.” 

(c) Colloquially and vulgarly giriftan eA*/ is used pleonastically, as: 

da lid k girift Ichwdbid (m.c.) “the barber fell asleep”; 
\j±uj\L bi-gir bi-khwdb (m.c ) “go to sleep.” 

(d) Note the following intransitive or reflexive uses of this verb :— 

y ^ xz+ijL U 

Ta chand kunam c arza-yi nd-ddni-yi hhtrish , 

Bi-girift dil-i man az parishdni-yi hhtyish ? 

“ Oft times I plead my foolishness to Thee, 4 

My heart contracted with perplexity.” 

((). K. 281 Whin.) 

Didam hi nafas-am dar natm-girad jz (Sa ; dl) “ I saw 

that my speech (breath) did not sink in—made no impression ” : V T 

db dar gulu-yash girift “ the water stuck in his throat ; he choked” : 
djnafas-at z bi-girad “ hold your tongue ” (m.c.) lit. “ may your breath 
be caxight, may you choke”; oi/ ^ iukhm az garmi dar girift 

(m.c.) “ the seeds were scorched by the sun ” : zaban-ash mi-girad 

(m.c.) “he stammers” (lit. his tongue sticks) : y y & sar-ash 

bi-divdr girift (m.c.) “he suddenly struck his head against the wall” : nabz- 
am islada ast, chashrn-am nami-binad , gush-am, girift dh-dh-hdyraftim (m.c.) 

* Hamchu is pronounced hamchi . 

l i i.e., “ may you die” ; =“ hold your noi.se, d—n you.’’ IX) not say na/s, which 
generally means “ penis.” 

8 The conventional way of writing this exclamation is bfc . 
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“ my pulse has stopped, inv eyes don’t see, my ears too don’t hear—ah! I 
am gone” (the last words of a dying man); jz &jjt girya dar 

gulu-yash girift (m.c.) “sobs choked his utterance.” 

(c) A flab girifta ast <u 'ijS (m.c.) “the sun is eclipsed. J ” 

Girifta £ is also an adjective, “dark,” applied to colouring. 

(/) In sural (or in sarud) giran lagi na-ddrad (<^f h* ) >s»)yc 
*x (m.c.) “this picture (or this song) lias no attractiveness in it.” 

(g) IJ lamdm-i shah az harf zadan vd-gir nami-kard (or dram nami-girift) 
( fljT ^ b 'j ^ jf y (m.c.) “ he ceased not to 

chatter all the night through . 1 ” 

(ft) Chill a-go biizurg handz na-girijla a si ca-j 1 j yii j* (m.c.) 

“ tlie forty days of greatest he.it (or greatest cold) have not yet commenced.” 

(?) In modern colloquial girijfati and sifdndan (vulg. istandan 

) are used for “ to huy.” 

£ 7y. The Verbs “to begin, etc.' 7 

(a) Por tin? use of girl flan in classical Persian for ‘ l to begin,’’ vide 

§ 78 (a). 

(b) (1) The verbs “to begin” are lu h bind kardan; 4 jlxf 

dg£dz natnudan ; shwru w kardan ; *|*jLj| ibtidd c kardan (of a 

work). They are followed by the Infinitive, as follows :—LiUb lio j 

s vabina kardam bi-tamadia kardan-i dukanhd (m.c.) “ I began to look 
at the shops”; bind-yi rah raflan guzdshtam (m.c.) 

“I began to walk” : |*V k bind kardam bi-davam (vulg.) “I began to 

run”: shurn k bi-khtrurdnn namud (m.c.) “he began to 

eat ” : ahuru c nii-kunad bi-girya kardan (m.c.) “ she begins 

to cry ” : 1 <>A foi-i iblidd* mi-kunam bi-nam-i KhuddC (mod. writing) 

“ 1 begin in the name of God.” 

(2) Dasl bi-kdr shudan also iueans “to begin ” (of a work 

only) : &£• <> J h I sy fardd bayad dasl bi-kar shad (m.c.) “ we must begin 

the business to-morrow.” 

* Kusuf dy and khusuf may signifs an eclipse other of the sun or of 

tho moon, but the former is specially used for the sun and the latter for the moon. 
These words are only used in talking by the learned. 

2 Vahama ahabna-ydrdmid az sukhanhd-yiparididngultan {'Sa'di) : Mod. Pars hama- 
yi shah “ all the night ” and hama tihab “ overy nigh t.” 

8 Bind * signifies “building *’ and bind'' kardan c?^y k ‘to build ’' ; *Uu bannd 9 
is a “mason r bind bar “because of”; and bind bar-an fp “ therefore ’ ’ : 

the 9 not written in Persian. 

4 Ayhazldan is obsolete. 

6 Br. Ar. pi. <^^1^ dakdkin is also used in modern colloquial. 

6 In this phrase the izdfat is sometimes classically omitted. 
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(c) The following are Afghan idioms : —jy kishii faro 

nishastan namud (Afghan colloquial) “the ship began to sink ” : M* j‘ 

sang az huh yhalildan hard “ the rock began to roll down the hill¬ 
side ” : Uj fj _>-y° jjj o-V v v dar waqt-i peshin roz tayydr 

vamudan i mc,z rd bind kardam .■' (Afghan colloquial) “at midday I began to 
make the table ” ; rZj' b v*** ( aqab-i kfiema rd kaiulan shuru 4 

kardam (Af. col.) “I began to dig (Ihe ground) l)cbind the tent ” : 

a bdd-i khawj-ndk-i wazidun vamvd (Afg. col.) [bdd-i sakht-i vazidan 
f /inf1 m c.] “ a terrible wind began to blow”: <*£ tdjir bi-khanda 

s/'rud (Afghan, and modern colloquial) “ the merchant began to laugh (went 
olY into a laugh).” 

( d ) Man bi-khanda uflddam {J yc (m.e.) “ L began to laugh.” 

(<) There are in Persian no eontinuative verbs. 

The eontinuative prefix ml ^ or Jnml is added to the Imperative in 
classical Persian, or in poetry only 

In modern Persian, however, there is a curious eontinuative particle or 
particle of excess, hay which can be prefixed to several tenses to form 
coniinuafives. This usage is at present considered vulgar, though used by 
it ha in Hay shikar ml-kardhn ^ “we kept, on. shooting”; 

hay bi-khur, hay bi-khnr^ (to a greedy bov) “keep on 

siting. d<>. ” Possibly connected with ha mlsha this particle is prob- 

•ibh immediately derived from the cry hay ' hay! hay! of the camel-men, 
used to keep a string of slowly-moving camels in motion : it is to camels, 
what a swung lantern is to a shunting train. That this particle is connected 
with hami and consequently with hamisha , seems probable from 

the fact that harm is sometimes substituted, as * w s 

▼ 4 ft*- 5 1 j y cd —^-1 (Haji Baba, Chap. XXIX) “ by this means he 

won the hearts of two persons; the one who received the present and the 
oilier who bore it"”: nrd didam ha ml mi-khurad f; *1 

(m.e. or local) “I saw him eating and eating” fi.e. a great deal). 

§80. I\hiturst<nt n to wish, etc.” 

{a} As already shown in the paradigm of the \*erb, the Aorist of 
Hnrdsfan followed by the apocopated Infinitive is used in forming the 

Definite Future, both in classical Persian and in modem colloquial. 

1 .\nic the majhul sound of the vowels and tho Infmitivo without a proposition 
preceding tie- verbs “to begin.” Nin,az-’i pcslun is an Afghan and Indian 

expression lor the midday prayer : jhJh “ready ” is a common word in “ Urdu.” 

The Shah ns a, special mark of favour sent portions of his meal to his host, and 
to certain courtiers: they had to tip heavily the servants who brought the tidbits. 
Every oue was pleased, including tho Shah, who could thus pay his servants out of other 
people’s packets. In tho original is a slip for j* 

17 
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(6) In the Gulistan the unapocopated Infinitive frequently follows the 
Infinitive in the sense of a definite future, as : y p^ x '° ^^ 

dxsujej liar chi dctfii ki har adina ma i * * 4 lutn-i in 

hhwahad shudan bi-pursidan-i dv ta l pl makvn —(Sa‘dT) 1 ‘‘ be not in haste to 
enquire about anythin# 1 that you know will of a surety become revealed to 
you (without as kin#)/’ 

^ i 

AAlyiu A-y /.a: A5" 2A*: <>ju y ) [ r* 

Ydr-i dirrn-i mard gu bi-zabdu panel ma-dih 

Ki murd tairba bi-shamshir na-khicdhod Indian —(Sa'di h 

‘Tell my ancient friend to proffer me no advice. 

For I’ll ne'er repent even at the point of the sword.” 

hyi cjhj kJuLZ y &P cL.rn.-J - IkV' y JS ^ J «-A. 

y!^-’ c: jc &S yf ^Skt ^t) yj 

Yale-i rdi zishl-khiY-i dad dudtndm 
'f'ahamnml hard v (fuff ay nth' jar jam 
ftafar-z-dnam Id lehirdJn gnftan ‘ dud 1 
Ki ddnam ‘nyh-i mancJiiut man va-ddni. 

A bad-tempered person abused some one. 

With resignation he replied, c Oh thou, mayost thou be blessed ! 
Worse arn \ than anything thou wilt say I am ; 

For thou dost not know my faults as 1 know them myself. '’ 

*J»A. u'‘.£-V v c’y ; e'V} y wJlj ; ^ 

Khisf-i ki zi qdfib-i fit ki/irdhand zadan 
Ayrdn-i snra-yi dig a ran third had bud. 

‘ k And see/' your ashes moulded into hrieks, 

To build another’s house and turrets high.” 

(0. K. 10? Whin,) 

The same construction is used in the Gulistan when khtedMan signifies 
“to wish,” “ to desire,” as : txuf y aUo ctak ? va tiff, ba-ndddni 

dn}d khicdhad rajlau —(Sahii) ' and the boy through ignorance wished to «.*<« 
thesv 1 ’ : 

S (J.AJ J —jy Aly.- i , -_• t-Jaf J tYf-' UyA ^-t 

(-A i+ - iUj v \*\ 'jj —stso ^ ^ I »sL> Aa. ^ b 


1 "Note tliis meaning of har chi whatever.” 

3 “ Stars” (understood) is the subject in the Knghsh. 

S All one adjective. 

4 fpa b “it, is not known ” : It-yi tajuhuL 
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Ay hunar-ha nihada bar kaf-i (last 
k Ayb-ha bar cjirifta zir-i baghal 1 
Td chi khipdihi kharidan , ay maahrur t 
Ruz-i darmdndagi ba-sirn-i daghal. —(Sa‘di). 

“ Oh thou who displayest abroad thy virtues. 

But liidest away tliy vices from sight. 

Shame*! what wishest thou to purchase, deluded being, 

With thy base coin on the day of distress (the day of judgment) ? ” 

Remark L —In the (hilistan the auxiliary sometimes takes the prefix 
&•, as :— 

«. {^r± jC ) O y 3 h'- i n ■^ 

,$j\ jK/cf vJ><*0 Ais-Ax.^. 

‘ 'hi sdlhd-yi jardvdn nt nmrhd-yi dardz 
Ki khalq bar sar-i ntd bar zamdn bi-kjnpdhad raft 
(Ihundn ki (last hi-(last dmadast mulk bi-m.d 
lU-dasUm-yi digar hamchunin bi-klundhcuf raft —(Sa'di). 

Remark II .—The verb following the auxiliary is in classical Persian also 
put in the Subjunctive j vale end of (c) and Remark to (c)]. Ex. : i; y\ 
yjp (juft man a rd nnnti-khtpaham ki bin am (Sa,‘dl) “'ho said. 

k I do not wish to see him. 1 51 

(c) The Afghans in speaking sometimes use a similar construction, but 
place the Infinitive before the auxiliary : )^ eli 

man r/dz-c :: badaicr-i nazr posh s kardan khipdstam (Afghan coll.) “ I wished 
to give him some small present 1 * 4 ’; turd. nddb-i khudA kardan rm-klapdham 
'•hjt.acu^o A zy^ u-JL ty (Afghan colld “ 1 wish to make you my deputy.” 

They, however, also employ the Aorist or Subjunctive after the auxiliary, 
as : Zj±£-> f; <_AAs" of JU^ (lumbal dmada■ mi-khwdsi ki kishti rd. 

hi-girad 1L be followed and tried (wished) to seize hold of the boat.” 

Remark .— This last is the ordinary construction in modern colloquial 
except that 1 1 ic' conjunction is usually omitted, as: ml-khwdJunn hi-parsam 
—l*““Vv Aj “ I want to ask you—.” 

ul) hhtrdslan is also a transitive verb signifying: (1) “to send 

for or to summon,” (2) “to desire (a thing)” and (3) “to love, to he 
fond of.” 


1 Ail one ndjretive. 

To b - “ it is not known ’ ’ : tu-t/i tajahul. 

■ jST(t)ht<l T-* 5 vowols; pish.-lcash (rn.c.) a present from an inferior to ;i 

superior (used politely). 

4 Note that m is omitted after l±h : ud (the second of two substantives in apposition 

in tlie arousalive ease). 
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(1) f; U^» zf bi-jihat-i hamin bud shuma rd khwasUim 

(m.c.) “ it was for this reason that I sent for you ’’ : ^ yp I; y o*o x;L£b 

bi-ishdra-e dast o rd nazd-i lehud lehwastam (m.c. and Afghan colloquial) 
“ T called him to me by a signal with ray hand. * ’ 

(2) if a (jar mar a mi-khwdlii Li-raw Gilan (proverb) 

“if you desire death go to Gilan ^jUj midehwdslam bi-yayad 

fm c.) (vulgar, Imperfect for Present tense) “ 1 wish he would come.” 

(3) jlwj f ;y man urd bisydr mi-khwdham (m.c.) “ I am very 
fond of him, love him very much.” 

(e) In modern colloquial, and in Kabuli Persian too, this verb,also signi¬ 
fies “to intend,” or “to be on the point of doing,” as: 
mi-khwdsl bi-mirad (m.c .) 1 2 3 “he was about to die (not wished to die)”; 

uf da ltd mi-khwdhad ehand-td, shaldq bi-ash paz 
bi-zanad (m.c.) “the master threatens the cook with his whip (Roz. Gr.) ” ; 
-UT zif nu-khwahad hi-raead lei ajkd — (m.c.) “he is about to go 

when his master—if iamdm-i mihndt-i 

man mi-khundsl lei zd^k sharad (Afghan coll.) “ the whole of my labour was 
nearly being wasted. 4 ” 

(/) This verb is also collof/uially used in an impersonal sense meaning “ re- 
quires.” as: <*dA. in khdna ta'mir mt-Jelnndhad h (m.c.) “this 

house needs repairing ” : oJb j(Jib ba-jihat-i vagi 

leardau-i e.fnzhd hisydr vnufi mi-klnrdhad (Afghan) “much time is requisite to 
remove the things” : ^ iS)*' *-&) pS AasuJli qalicha kam 

rang as/ qadr-i bishlar rang mi-khwdhad (m.c.) “ the rug is too light in colour : 
if wants a little more colour.” To flic remark “ I have forgotten to bring 
any money,” or “do you want such and such a thing?” the answer 
might he 7 ^ nami-k/npdltad (m.c.) “it is not necessary, it doesn’t 
matter.” 

The following are Afghan idioms :cJfrf ajL* o imroz s rd 
fdga kardan me-khwahad H (Af.) “it is necessary to fast to-day” (for m.c. 
imrtiz bdyad ruza bi-ddram f;t^ yi') ;h \fo 

ward bar bar hi run raj tan me-khwdst* (Af.) “it was necessary for me 
to go out frequently” t for m.c. g*r' cJ'ft &*- 9 " chand daf‘a 

1 Gilan is said to bo the most unhealthy part of Persia. 

2 Or n nazdile had bi-mirad e>f+~' ef *f 

■ s Nazdltc bud, za*k shavad (or bi-hadar ravud) ( tj ) z\~ (m.c.). 

* Compare the m.c. use of rattan in § 82 (/*)• 

6 In India i-aIJs c^of> mnrammat-talab as! : in modern Persian in writing 

ta'mir lazim dura l g)l<S 

6 Modern colloquial lazim arU . 

1 Or lazim nist p\)j. 

3 Majhul vowels* 
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lazim shud birun bi-ravam ): jz y j 1 ^ jihat-i 

man u in liar du najar khwurak me-khipdhad 1 (Af.) “food is necessary for 
both of us—both for you and me/’ 

(g) In modern colloquial, the Imperfect is also used in the sense oi 
“should,” as: i; ,/j Jy y ml-khwdsti az avval liamin 

yak-i rd bi-ydvari (m.c.) “you should have brought this one at first”: 

} cX»U' jjyz mi-khipdst dlrliz bi-ydyad va likhi imruz dim id 

(m.c.) “ lie ought to have come yesterday and not to-day” [for c:— 

—j bay 1st 8 diruz bi-ydyad va likhi —J, vide § S4 (o) : mi-klnpdsiam 

bi-ddnaw (m.c.) “ J should like to know” : less peremptory than 
ml-khwdham bi-dunam “ 1 want to know.” 

$ 81. (w arzashta a Imperative, guzdr Darian 

Imp er.dih; Uaurian jjoX© Imper. ; and Verbs 

“to Permit, Allow.” 

(a) (hizdshUm ^ r w >', Imperative yz& guzdr / signifies “to quit, 

relinquish; to place; to perform, etc.” As an auxiliary followed by the 
Aorist or Subjunctive, with a, conjunction expressed or understood, it 
signifies “ to permit, let,” as: ivU.> y'±i> bhguzdr'' biydyad “let him come/’ 
(the 1 mperative alone would mean, “ lethim come”)' p±y y 
na-guzdsht uidq-i a harj hi-zanim. (mat.) she did not permit us (give us 
time) to talk in her room (j££- A aA<1 

)\*L ^^xk, bad zdt khudaf-i lakdta hamhnxti mi-khipd/ri khudat-rd bi-kush mi- 
kJnpdhi hi-gazdr (m.c.) " wicked yourself and a trollope what’s more; if 

you want to kill yourself why do ; if you don’t, then let it alone.” 

(b) The Intransitive guzashfu n signifies “ to pass” (ol time) : viujla 

javdni guzashf miwbal-i pin raaid youth 

passed and old age came ” : az pafdd-yi h ginashl y " y (or guzar 

kard y ) “lie passed by him” : az in mat lab hi-guzar ;jX ^ik/o \\ 
(m.c.) “ let this matter alone.” 

(c) The Afghans and Indians use the verb dddan to give” in the sense 

of “to permit,” : as: Jg* ^ q yj** an mardum rd gaxhtan diked 

(Afghan) “let them wander about (for a time) t; y o rd bi-dih 

1 In modern colloquial bi-jihat ; al-.o lazim ast fjS) instead oi 

ml kh ipah ad. 

2 Majhill vowels. 

r ‘ Baifad , or buyt.si ; nr ml -hay tut dtruz umada bus had b b jxjU 

* (hizTir }\z>$ is also the Imperative of guzdrdan 

& Colloquially often bu-guzdr )\*l>; inn*. also bi-hil biydyad (vulg.). 

6 But of a place kindr , as jlxf \\ 

7 (Corresponds to the Hindustani verb dend " to give ’ ‘ and “ to allow.’* 
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ki bi-ravad 1 (Afghan), or n j a rd raftan bi-dih (Afghan)' 2 * “let 

him go.’’ 

(d) The following are further examples of the use of the verb dddan 
cJ^ f z :— 

(1) i ystz \) T n t'd dar pish-t klmd rah naan-dihad (m.c.) 

“ he does /lot allow him to come into his presence.” 

(2) z)z I; ^ khud rd bi-bastan dad (m.c.) “he allowed himself to 

be bound ” (or khud-rd bbbastav tadirn kard z/ ^jJUd <*’ f;:^ ). 

(3) The Imperative xz dih is used as an interjection of impatience 

o] annoyance, in modern colloquial, as: . * * dift, hi-raw mum L'hkhas- i 

(m.c.) “ well then! go, you’re dismissed.” 

(4) ^± ;.> ^ Ab ^.d ad- bdyad yaa • vim-ta.na-yi zarl-yi 

dbi dar liashl bi-dihl hi-duzand (m.c.) 41 you must get a blue gold-embroidered 
jacket made in Rasht ” (lit. you must give it that they may sew it) : 

1 b ) (id) ht-dihad bi-kashand (m.c.) “ (so that) he may get him 

killed." 

(6) The imperative (or more commonly ) is a substantive 

or ^'2* signifies the total revenue of a dist rict paid to the 

Shah. 

(e) Othet verbs for to permit ” are i/'dia dddan sjU. 1 , few- dddan 

col** cKh murakhkhas (bftdan) ki —( cjzy ) 1 permitted to— ravd 

ddshtan y “to consider rigid- or lawful M ; and (nrddt/an ; and 

hiddatp obsolete or vulgar. 

(/) Mdndan intr. “to remain,” etc., is in Afghan Persian also 

transitive, ‘‘to place.” Note the following idioms :— 

(1) Az kdr bdz mdiada »dU jl- ^ \ (m.c.) unable to work,” “ worn out.” 

(2) Maud a 4 remained, lelt behind,” hence in Afghanistan “tired ” 

and in the Panjab also “ thin.” 

(3) Du atdh in-" Id mdada ^ (m.c.) “two months before 

the ‘/r/.” 

(4) Kam mdnd 4 bi-mirant f aJU y (m.c ) “I nearly died.” 

(5) Az haldkat chtz-i na-mdnda bad z>y y ((iiilistan, Book 

IJ, St. IX) “you were within a hair’s breadth of perishing.” 


1 In modern colloquial unit hi dih bi-ravad Zy f; y (nit.) \umld mean * k give 
him (the beggar) something to go, to make him eo 

* Ur a bi-guzdr (ki) bi-ravad zy j I fj y (m.c.; 

«*■ Yag vulgar for yak. 

4 Also commonly but incorrectly kam manda hTid ki y. ^ 
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$ 82. The Verb Ihtfltm 1 “ to go, to continue”; 

Imperative •; raw. 

(a) Tiie Afghans colloquially use raftan as an auxiliary signifying 

“to continue,” as : ^Ul' curb ^ ^X; zarnin reqi bud 

az in ba‘is bi-dsdni kanda mi-raj lam (Afghan colloquial), “ the soil was sandy, 
hence 1 continued digging it up with ease” : pjb ij gpt 

1 man diruz in cMz-kd rd dar bazar dlda mi-rafiam (Afghan coll. 1 
“ yesterday I continued looking at these tilings as f wont ” : bi-Jean bi-rmo 
yy (Afghan) also m.c, “ keep on digging.” 

(b) Raft dmad »>^T or dmad u raft cug y j s a substantive “ coming 
and going, frequenting; traffic.” 

(c) ; it is done, past; let. us say no more about if” (m.c.). 

(d) Rajfdr is a verbal substantival signifying “gait. manner of walk¬ 
ing. conduct ” and in some Indian MSS. “ambling”: rajldr-i nd-hamvdr 

k di\s “(an inelegant way of walking), bad conduct bad-raj (dr ;bb; ^ 

(adj.), bad-raj lari oo (subs.) “badly conducted, bad conduct.” 

(e) Raff a raj fa tuy “step by step, by degrees.” 

(/) Raw kardan &zy jj (m.c.) signifies “to start, commence (a business 
or matter),” as: qdli bdji raw hard a am f\ tzy •; ’ (vulg.) ct I have 

commenced carpet-weaving ” : raw kun raw kan ^ y vulg. interjec¬ 

tion, “go on, go on ! ’’ 

(g) In modern Persian, “let me go with you ! 1 ' is bi-qudr ki hamrdh-i 
sftumd hi-yd yam bA a" y«iX ; but “ let me go with h irn 15 is bi-quzdr 

lei hamrdh-i u hi-ravam yy *f a> yjX. 

(//) Ln modern Persian, raj fan is also used in the sense of “ being on the 
point of doing,” “ int .ending to do” [compare § SO (c) fehwdstan j, 

as* rafiam an rd bi-qiram lei didam mdr-i nnjash n fid da ast lyf 

frn.c.) “ 1 /m,s hi*/ qoinq t.o fake bold of it, when 
i saw that a snake was lying on if ” ; rafiam pi'j does not here mean that, 

1 I went forward or progressed towards.’ 

S 83. Dash (int “to have, keep,” etc.; Imperative ;b ddr. 

{a) The peculiarity of this verb is that the Aorist (or Subjunctive) of the 
simpli verb (ddrarn ) signifies “to have,” while the Present tense 
(mi-ddram ) signifies “ to keep.” ' 

In modern Persian, therefore, to distinguish the Subjunctive from the 
Indicative Mood, the Perfect Subjunctive is as a, rule used instead of 

_ y 

• It tiff an “ to sweep/' 

' Vulg. for —rah andukhta am. 

■■ Rid da ram *■ I have money p^l rd mi-ddram f J J* “ I keep 

f liarcc uf the money,’’ for nirjdh mi-ddram 5S. 
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the Present Subjunctive, as: ^ j 3 ^o 6ob hdyad khayli 

sabr va hawsala dash (a bdshid (m.c.) “it is necessary to have the greatest 
patience and forbearance 1 ” : c\cJy ±Aj ( yy or) ‘ z ^b 13 j£\ 

&L*f^ agar tjusfand dah td bdshad 2 (or bad) hdyad har kuddm yak gusfand 
ddshaia bdshnnd (m.c.) “were the sheep ten in number, then all (everyone) 
ought to have one sheep apiece ” : ^^b y> c JLx:=w <vb l» y 

!u bd in hash hdyad khayli shulur mi rama ddshta hdshi (m.c.) “ with all this 
intelligence you have, you must be possessed oi' many camels and flocks ’’ ; 
l rama specially for sheep and goats). 

This has led to a modern form of the Imperative ddshta hash <yjb 
ddshta bdshid ^-£b (m.c.) in the simple (not in the compound) verb ; 

kdr-i bi-in no,-ddshta hash AvAt&i (m.c.) “ don’t have anything to 

do with this.” l)dr is also used in m.c., as : y<y> t; t ” keej) this, hold 
this.’ 5 In rd nigdh biddr — in rd ddshta hash <yjb p ^ . 

Story-tellers say—^b <u-kb p( 'y<\ or ) for “here we will leave them 
lor the present (while we see what was happening to—b” 

(b) In classical Persian, ddram j*jb, etc., is both the Present Indicative and 
the Subjunctive : 13 5I b matlk farrnu-d Id vdjh-i ■ 

kajdf-l u mu i ayyan ddraiul td —(Sa‘dT) ” the king ordered a suilicient means 
of subsistence to be lixed for him’': padishdh amr jar mud ki khizdna rd 
mahjuz bi-ddrand j 3 y»v p a S' yc\ is classical and 

modern ; in modern Persian ddshta husband <ywb Ax^b could be substi¬ 
tuted here : y>b 0 h y y ya c ui in 7 adr t>>rd bar pay hanu- 

ddrad (Sa‘dl) “ which being interpreted moans that this amount- {of food) is 
sufficient to sustain thee” : here nigdh mi-ddrad could be substitu¬ 

ted for hami-ddrad 

Remark J .—Tn modern, as well as in classical, Persian tine Pres. Sub], of 
ddshtan is, in compound verbs, of the term of the Aorist, as: 

u niard jar mud td in rd bar-ddram, p'zy tj cP 1 b zy*j 9 y .f (m.c.) “ he ordered 
me to remove this ” : g/00 ^yb hi-ya bd man snhtmt bi-ddrad (m.c.) 

“tell him to talk with me.” Put u iama' ddrad .( ; az n khivdhish 

ddram y ; iliimds az shumd ddram r)'& j ; otrz ddram 

p)\& : talab ddram ^*;b wit are Present IndieM-tive. 

1 TZi hamchu tu dust-l ht-durani , 

lluk-am na-bavad Las had hi ddram (classical). 

“ As long as 1 have a friend like you. no fear have 1 that, he will crucify mo.” 

£ Note singular, has had ^-*b for irrational animals ; also flu* plural ddshta bdshand 
Ab£b after har kuddm y. 

8 Yaj/i is also used in m.c. for “sun’, money” : bad az muldhaza yi hi bardt 

vajh rd kdr-edzl ddrld Aja^-Ibc j (m ^ .) * written on bills 

of exchange. 
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.Remark II .—Frequently in compound verbs, and whenever the verb 
signifies “to keep,” the Present nu-daram is used, as: bar ruz bd u 

suhbat mi-daram pji***> y L» (m.c.) “ I converse with him daily ” 

urd dust da ram or mi-ddram (^ya^) pj>t f; y (m.c.) “ I like him (or it) 

very much” ; but man hanuz bd u suhbat ddram pj'd o>iv^ h )y& ^yo (m.c.) 
“the matter is still under discussion, it is not yet finally settled ”: niydh 
bi-ddir yoj ‘ keep 5 5 ; dast hi-ddr ;!*■> ^ cease from ” : bar mi-ddrand 

joy^jcy “ they are removing, carrying away.” 

Remark HI. —In modern colloquial, the Aorist form is also used for the 
Future,‘as: in hardy-i siiunid samar-i nd-ddrad ayix> ^ 1*^ ^y (not 

nami-ddrad ), or na-khnmhad d-d ski :• (m.c.) “ this will be of 

no benefit to you.” 

Remark IV .—Such forms as sdkhia bash ^b Ai^l^ (local? ) “ be ready” 
and drdsta bash “ be dressed,” must not be confused with the form 

ddshta bash ; in the two first, the participles are adjective's, whereas 

ddslita bash is a transitive verb. Vide § 125 (j) (<i). 

(r) The Afghans and Indians say mi-ddram fj for 1 I have.” 

(d) The Imperfect of the simple verb ddshtan, except in conditional 

ententes, 1 is rare in modern Persian; flu 1 Preterite, as is tlie case with the 

verb budan oy*, usually taking its place; thus if, in the sentence ;.> a£axj. 

vaqt-i ki dar jahdz budam khayal mi-kardam hi —, the verb 
ddshtan w era substituted for kardan the verb would ha khaijdl 

ddshiam J and not khayal mi-dd>,htam yy JUA.. 

In compounds , however, the Imperfect is used, as ■ bd u suhbat mi-dd.shtam 
•! I-* (m.c.) “1 used to talk with him.” 

(e) hi modern colloquial, ddshtan is also idiomatically used with a 

continuative and present signification, as : ajT ^ ay* )y* hanuz ddrad 
mud y ad “he is now coming along”: similarly ddrad mi-rawid £;!:>, 

etc. : dd'Jtland ml-dwadand a (m.c.) “ they were coming along.’ ' 

(/) In some parts of Persia, if is also med in tin 1 sense of ‘hold/ ieu, 

‘ consider’ (for mi-dan,am Ijyy y in miz rd kharida ddram ; 

(m.c.) “ I consider this table as bought ” : -ya n gyo man an muryt 

rd (jirifla ddram (local) “ ] consider that bird as good as caught ” f l . 

{(/) The following is an Afghan colloquialism :—f;f ^ ^yy )\}h ^ 

man dar bazar cluz-i khuridan ddram “I have to buy something in the 
bazar.” 

(h) In modern colloquial ddrad j>ya is often used impersonally 4 there is, 
there are,' or with the subject understood, as : yjfixi c ayb na-ddrad, or j>y ^ }yi 


1 The Imperfect of the simple (as well as of the compound) verb is used freely in 
conditional sentences. 

2 — in, miz ra kjiarida qirifta am; or (correct m.c.) Mi-arida bi-dun. 
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zarar na-darad ( m.c.) “ there is no harm in it; why not; I don’t care if 1 do. 1 2 * ” 
‘ayb-i na-darad , or cAi ‘a?/6 ddrad 2 (m.c.) “ it doesn’t 

matter; there is no harm in it, i.e., why not do so; yes”: * 5 ;!^ *;U. char a 
na-ddrad (m.c.) “ there is no remedy ” : U>U3 khayli tamdshd ddsht 

(m.c.) “it was a curious (or wonderful) sight” : 5 6 ;L>U. 3L*^ 3 

az Shiraz ru ba-shimdl chdpdr Tchdna ddrad (m.c.) “from Shiraz northwards 
there are post-houses ” ; here the subject to ddrad is ax>parently the distance, 
or the road, understood : Jo 3 yvtj, <; *.» U - jyy-t Ay ^ asphd- 

yi chdpdri chi-Umr-and ,, Ichub yd bad '( hhiib ddrad va bad, (m.c.) “ what are the 
post-horses like, good or bad '( There are both good and bad”; here the 
subject appears to be the chdpdr system. 

In the last example from Sa‘di in § 84 (c) ddrad la may be translated 
‘ there is,” the subject being the whole of the previous clause. 

(?’) In modern colloquial, idzim ddshtan yj^l signifies <k to need, 

require, etc.”; -mIj ^))) ;lw b #d'at-am rd hisydr Idzim da raw (m.c.) 

“I want my watch badly.” 

$ 84. Impersonal Verbs. 

Half istall jt “ to be necessary, must.” 

S/id i/istan 4 “to be suitable; ought, etc., etc.” 

SazUUni* “ to be worthy.” 

YdblfUm j “to adorn; to suit.” 

(a) Hdyixtan !) shdyistait , and mzidav are all 

impersonal and defective: the Infinitive, Past participle, third person 
singular of the Aonsf (without, the prefix), Present, 0 Imperfect, and Preterite 
only are used, besides the future participle or noun of possibility. 

In zy b 5 1 x \Al i.' z*..' (Tr. 11 a ji Baba, Chapter 

XXXII) “I was appointed to meet him at court after the morning 
levee,” the lirst person of bdyis/an is used: such use is rare and 

ungrammatical. 


1 Corresponds somewhat to the barrack phrase ** j don’t nmid ij I do,’’ in reply ta 
an offer of a drink 

2 Chi ai/fb da rad '-y-y- ^ -'an also b»* a direet (.jnostion, “what defect is there 

in it '! ’ ’ 

( hapar, T., properly the hor^e for a messenger oi post spelt 'y and ^yy, and 
indifferently prononncod oither way ; r ha pari raftan eA\> eff? v y “ t() travel post. ’* 

4 Shayiftan. (^*1—jB* and saztdan lyA- 1 __♦.*» are the ^ame. 

h Bu'idan obsolete form. 

6 t'lassicallx , the Aonst is used for the Present. In modern eolloqihal, the Present 
jAj mi-buy ad is oeeasionallv nsod. hot by far the i ommoiior tonu is bay ad : 

b 4^ xhuma mi-buyad in bar fit bi-kunid (te c.) 
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Job ^>c 

/>r/r ‘dlam-i jan bi-hush mi-bdyad bud 
Par kdr-i jnhdn khamush mi-bdyad bud 
“ He very wary in the Soul’s domain, 

And on the world’s affairs your lip refrain.” 

(<). K. Jfi7 U7o /?.) 

Newark /.—Bay ad >jb and shdyad are sometimes used as synonyms 
[or /avail ^ty, vide § 77 (a) (*}) Remark. 

Remark 11. — Bdyisl-i raqt (obs.) — muqlazd-yi va</f ^Uaxa.® 

(mod.) 

(6) In classical Persian, the Past Conditional ^i—jb bayis/i , as well as the 
Aorist with the prefix (bi-bdyad ), occur occasionally : for examples, vide (/)• 

(r) In classical Persian, these auxiliaries are followed by the Infinitive> 
the shortened Infinitive, or the Subjunctive, the logical subject of 
the sentence being generally in the dative. 1 Examples: t 

; - |; ^ v A 0.-'b ^ f/p// Sukhail 

bt-aiulioha bdyad gujtav va harakai-i pasandida bdyad kardan harna 
khalq rd , khdssa pddixhdhdm rd (Sa‘dl), “he said all })eople, ought to 
speak with forethought and act decently, but especially kings”;— 
&' ry .xjb )^y j v ai hiddat vu saudat-i pddishd-hdn 

bar hazar 1 * * bdyad bud hi- (Sa‘dT) “one must be on one s guard against the 
hasty and despotic nature of kings”: y f; u^k 

A'k h «J>k P *a> <* gjjJo ( dlim-i rd na-shdyad ki bi-sajdhal-i az" c dtumi-i bt-hthn 
bi-guzarad ki har du taraj rd ziydn-i ddrad — (Sadi) “a wise man must not 
quietly pass over 1 he folly of an ignorant man—” ; ^ is** 

ji yaftdr-i hi kirddir cMui darakht-i bt-bdr juz sukhlau rd 
ua-shdyad (classical) “ a speaking without acting is like a tree without fruit, fit 
for nothing except burning”: ma ra nami-sazad ki in kar bi-kunavn 
V v £.' & r ,j c>«o (m.c.) “ it is not suitable for me to do this (i.e. I am fit 
tor better); (sa'ddau is not used a /jirmahvely m mod. Pers., but sazdvdr uii- 
ltd shad or ast ( or) y^**)- 


1 There are, however, m both the ancient and modern language exceptions; as 
|*jU I; gJ* (classical) and (rn.c.) for g-" ^wU S ^ ts|/ jl az bara-yi 
h ich kar sbayista a Islam (m.c.). 

2 Also hizr : the idiom bar bazar budan is also m.c. (not pur bazar). 

• Note the izafat after bi-safdhat. 

* Hotter rjuftar-i bl-kirdar J Zj? ^ . 

*> Ra omitted after kar as ra occurs at the beginning of the sentence, martL 

, * P 

6 Also in modern colloquial zibanda-yi man ni&t ki '■-****P tit'* 5 6 XcXxaj,. 
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Remark .—The shortened Infinitive is used when the logical subject 
of the sentence is understood, or can be expressed by the indefinitive 
pronoun “one.” If. however, the subject (in the dative) be expressed the 
shortened Infinitive may still be used, vide first example in (/). 

(d) Sometimes the subject is put in the nominative, in which case it is 

grammatically the subject of the second verb, as *—y ^ ^ tV 

i>U£.ct jj <£)6«i)y pddishdh bdyad hi id bi-hadd-i 

bar dushmandn kliasJim na-rdnad hi dustdn rd i'timdd na-mdnad —(Sa‘di) “a 
king must not drive his resentment against his enemies to such an extent 
that his friends even lose confidence.” 

This construction is the most common in the modern language. 

(e) The Afghans and Indians use the above construction in speaking, 

but the Infinitive generally precedes the auxiliary, as:—tV>b Aihwj \y 

tu-rd bi-kJidna-e Ichud raftan bdyad (Afghan coll.), or ^ Aihcu y *£ 

bdyad ki tu bi-khdna-e Ichud bi-ravi ] (Af. coll.) “you must go home”: 
Cj** 3 ^y° *:b pcy (3 ; jp dar in fikr gharq 

budam, ki didan bdyad jar (Id, ba-kuddm qism rriarq bi-mdram (Afghan coll.) 
“I was immersed in the thought of what sort of death I should have to die 
on the morrow” ; in modern colloquial bdyad did &* *jIj would be substitu¬ 
ted for didan bdyad *'b 

(/) As stated in (6), the forms ^y-ob and are obsolete in colloquial 
Persian. The following are examples of these forms in the Gulistan :—)\ 

pit jy JrU-Aii c jUa: yak-i az an rniydm bi-tariq-i 

imbisdt guft turd ham chiz-i bi-bdyad gujt —(Sa‘dl) “ one from amongst 
them said by way of a joke 4 you also must say something ’ ” ; [vide Remark 
to (c)]; ^ v_ilj U • b xz,sii gujt pashm bdyisti kdshtan td 

talaf 8 na-shvdi —(Sa‘dl) “ he said wool ought to have been sown so that it 

might not have been destroyed ” ; j&j ^Ui JUau tJl-o 

ay malik! az daricha-yi chasm,-i Majnun bi-jamdl-i Layla 4 nazar 

1 The latter is also the usual construction in modern colloquial, except that the pro¬ 
noun would ordinarily be placed first, as : tu bayad Jci- kh dna-yi khud-at bi-ravi (rn.c.) 

Ailiu if Uoby. This construction is also classical: — 

Tu ka'z mihnat-i dlgaran bi-yham-i 
Nashayad ki nam-at nihand adaml — (Sadi). 

“ Thou who art careless of the affliction of others. 

It is not fit that thou shouldst be classed as man. * ’ 

In this example, tu is the subject of the verb in the relative clause, vide Relative 
Clauses. 

2 Ba yitsti is occasionally used in modern writings in Persia. 

3 This form is still used in India and Afghanistan, but in modern Persian the lm- 
perfective with the Subjunctive or shortened Infinitive would be used. 

* In modern colloquial incorrectly Layll. 
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bdyisti lcardan —(Sa'di) ' 4 he said, Oh king, it was necessary (you ought to 
have) to look at Laila’s beauty from the window of Majnun’s eyes.” 

(g) Bay ad oob, without a second verb, signifies “to be requisite, 
needful, to lack ” and takes the dative of the person, as jy b* opb Jxc t tj 
Av-f padishcvh rd l adl bdyad td baru gird ayand — (Sa'di) “a king needs 
justice (justice is requisite for a king) so that they (the peasantry) may rally 
round him ” : urd raharn bdyad ^b tj y 1 (m.c.) “ he lacks pity ” : dndnra 
ki Icaram bdyad diram' 1 4 5 nist cyA' ^ f;^bf (mod. saying) “those who 

wish to give alms have no money.” 

{h) The distinction in meaning between bdyad <vb and sluiyad is 

often fine; in the following example it is clearly indicated :—Abf 
±A£ oA.Lx> jX'*j X Job f^U gujt liar d%na ma-rd khirad- 

rnand-i kdfi bdyad ki tadbir-i mamlakal-rd shdyad — ($<V(l\) '‘he (the king) 
said, ‘ certainly we need a competent wise person who is fitted for the 
administration of State affairs.” 

The distinction is even more marked in the example in (j), which better 
illustrates the difference in meaning. 

(i) In modern Persian, written or spoken, the constructions arc the 
same, with the exception of the construction with the Infinitive. 

The Present, Aorist, and Preterite mi-bdyad *x»b bdyad ojIj, and 

bdyiftt (vide q) owb are used for present limes, and the Imperfect mi bdyist 
^<0 for past times s :— 

(1) “ I have to buy something in the bazar” dar bazar bdyad chiz-i 

hi-khdram ‘Vbyjb jz (m.c.); “ must we (one) go by sea or land ' ” 

az rdh-i bahri bdyad (or class, mi-bdyad) raftya barri j 

b (m.c.). 

(2) “You should have done this last year” sdl-i guzashta shumd mi - 

bdyist in-rd karda bdshid (or bi-kunid)* A ^ JL» 

(xajXj or) (m.c.); but dishab mi-bayist birun bi-ravam vali—^ 

pijj &jyxi (m.c.): “I ouglit to have gone 5 out last night, but—” : “ when 

this was finished 1 had five or six other things to do, but I had no 
leisure to do them” chun in kdr rd tamdm karda budam panj shash kdr-i digar 
mi'bdyist bi-kunam vali fur sat na-kardam (m.c.) ^ fcytej? fbb t; 

1 Ura rahm bdyad u mara mat is a common saying. 

* Diram for dirham 

* In modern colloquial the past tense of all verbs is frequently used for the 

present. Hence perhaps the reason why in m.c. the past tonso of bayistan ( mi- 

hay tit an( l bdyist '-^>~qb) are also used for bdyad *^b or mi-bdyad 

4 The Present Subjunctive (Aprist) can be, and usually is, usod instead of the Past 

Subjunctive : here karda bdshid A**b could be substituted. 

5 Dishab Idzim shud birun bi-ravam ** I had to be out last night.” 
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Remark 1 .—It will be seen that after mi-bayist either the Aorist or the 
Perfect Subjunctive may be used. 

Remark II .—In modern colloquial, bay 1st is frequently used for 

bayad (but mi-bayist ->b ^ is always past), as : ^ ^ f 

(vulgar) “ I must do this to-day.” 

(3) Awl %z*Sj£» cio L \y A S\ j cjy y b -A** ^5 b y lu pd-yi 

kbnd rd az miydn birhn kash wa-ayar-na turd bayad shirkaf hi-it mam rasa ng 
(m.c.) <c you must withdraw from this business or else you must be a 
partner to the end”: \) (m.c.) “ the king lacks justice ” ; gar 

sharaf bdyadrat himmal buland ddr jz ** 1 * o+a oAjO A (saying) “if 

you want honour, have noble aspirations.” 

Remark. — The following is an example of all these verbs :—Asvjf 

y,~o *; 5 cvIAwj g \) < J»') dnclii sahib 1 2 risk rd ml-hay ad 

hachcba rdf :ut mi-shdyad va zanrd, nami sazad “ that, w hi eh a man ought 
to have, is unfitting for a child, and unsuitable to a woman”: heir 
all three verbs practically have the same signification. 

Bayad (or hdylst) bi-navisam b ) sA: (m-e.) ; and hay 1stj 

nn-navishiam ^ gA-A (old) -- mi-hay is f hi-narisam (or nauishta 

bashaw, ^b or ) (m.c.): vail bayad az dab nuyta-yi «r l> 

•ni-guzashtim ,\lah *.> jt (Memoirs of Abd-ur-Pahim, 

p. 232)—“but we should be obliged to pass ten difficult points”; tins 
should be Alb ivb ” * gull bayad qahl az navishtan-i kdyhaz ijdza ?ni-khwdsfid 
jnU .1 )t (J+* yjlj oiA (Memoirs of Abd-ur-Pahim, j). 224) 

4 * he said you ought to have- taken permission before writing the letter” ; 
this ought to be < 3 .A.£b <duaUrL d'JLM ; agar mi-khtrdstam shark-i az 

bardy-i dub a bi-diham az bardy-i bar y_hizd-'i lajsil-i bayad mi-navisiUam 

( 4 *° ^'h 1 A.c r& ^ i Ip '' (1 ran si a 

tion of Monte (hristo) ; here mi-bayist bi-navisam yc o—-h ^ would 
be preferred ; ml-navishiam is perhaps Afghan. 

(j) Bayad ^ is more peremptory and therefore less eivi! than shdyad 

i>jU‘ l^i’l Injd na-bdyad. nishasl (m.c.) “ you must not , you arc* 
not, to sit here”: but injd na-shdyad nishasl sAza l^bi (m.c.) 

*• it is not fitting for you, you had belter not, sit hero.” 

(k) Shdyad * k let. it be proper ” is also used as an adverb ^ perhaps, 
possibly.” 

^1) The past participles sbdy/Sfa U and rarely Awl, are used as 

adjectives :—^ o—aj U- <awoIa*> \sbaytsla-yi sha y n-i md uisf ki 

injd nishbiim (mod. and classical) ‘ it is not titling our dignity’ to sit 

1 Or STihib-t rlsh hut it is hotter 10 omit tin* hat at. 

2 Harf-i nu-shuyist »>a-za?i O t ^ (ma\) “ don't use unseemly 

language (or abuse).” 
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here”; zan-i shdyista ^3 (m.c.) ‘ 4 a well-behaved wife”; sipds-i 

bi-qiyds bayista-yi Ilazral-i Yazddnist y t j 5w«b ^luo 

(modern writing) “ praise must be given (by us) to the God-head.” Bdyista 
is not used in speaking. The substantive bdyisl is obsolete. 

Remark.—Sndyisia can be paraphrased by the adjectives JyJy* 

gazavar , or Iddq, or zibanda or bv the substantive o*. j’Ul liyaqat , 

as:—■ cd oibj be ^nd, liydqal-i in kdr rd na ddrirn (or md Jdnq-i in 

kdr nistim 511* ) (m.c.) “ we are not able to do this, it is beyond 

us”: o—d UA ( or ) cj-i in harj sazdvdr-i (or ladq-i) sfrunid 

nid (m.c.) ‘‘ you should not say this, ouvht not to say this.” 

(m) Shdyistaqi jU- and shay an : shdyislaqi-yi In kdr rd na-ddram 

t; ;!< (^.’t ijZL* l£> (m.c.) ‘'this work is beyond me”; dar in ham jam 

ki shdydn-i hah,nit ra shdyiudn-i masarratad j c;bL£> 

o-’ x» (modern writing) “ at this time when it is fitting that w»* 
simuid :ejoiee.” 

Rh/iqav is not used in modern colloquial. Haydn ohd-’ not used at 

,i,i[. Shdqi irnti and bdyisfani ^bd-jb are both old. 

(n) Bdyad bdshad «2«b «vb signifies ‘ c must he” and mi-bdyisl bdshad ^ 

v-b :b “ must have been ” : md, Id-bad bdyad hi kdr rd. bi-kunim «^b t*> 

t; ;k (m.c.) “ we are obliged of necessity to do this.” vaJU.c 

(Jj! AjbJf cHaaO $ V- ‘lx.' C*Xa**X ^ d>X-3v\-/C A^ L ** -*. VS y .' ‘ 

t>^»b »j 5 ^ 'i>xj <vb e .j‘ <*><*dLu; ^g T - (Afghan) “sensible people will say 

t hat since he took so much trouble t.o construct a boat he must certainly have 
previously made some plan for transporting it (to the water).” 

to) in modern colloquial bdyad ^b sometimes means kt should,” as:— 
^b tvb ^\$ ^v'b \r^ in chdz chird bi-in qirdni bdyad bdshad (m.c.) 

*• why should this be so dear? (simpler “why is this so dear ? ” chird 
hi qadr qirdn ast ^>\$ w£\; ga. ). Vide § Kb (<y) for use of kiterdstan 
as 4 should. 5 

(p) Bdyad «xjb is sometimes in modern colloquial prefixed to the Fu¬ 
ture Perfect, when it signifies tk must have,” as:—^db laA. ^ a" b 
^ o>j1j ) c'-b ^7 7a /v/" 7^^ /7/u-V hi-Lam km bi-rasa d Fuld n 
(bdyad) kitdbash rd iamdm karda bdshad (m.c.) “ by the time this letter 
reaches London, So-and-so will have completed his book”; in this example 
bdyad 1 could classically be omitted. 

<q) In modem colloquial the Past tense bdyisl is used for the Presiait, 
as:—( *>^» or; o-'t bdyisl, dast ba-kar zad (or sliud) (m.c.) 

* :;j modern colloquial thvbayad *^ J b would ordinarily tat* inserted. 

*2 Or hay ad. dast andar Tear shad t^-jb (ni.e.) “ wo must- help eaeli 

other”; AjI b shumd bu-tshan dast andar karbuda ~id (m.c.) 

ii yon helped them.” 
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“w«‘ must set to work”; hama bayad (or bay 1st) bi-mirim ( b )«x>b &+& 

(m.c.) 44 we must all die” ; [mi-bdyist bi-mirad dj±+-' ^ (in.c.) 44 he 

nearly died ; ought to have died.”] 

Remark. —The affixed pronouns can he added to the impersonal verb bayad 
*x?b, as :— rm-bdyisl-am 4 4 if was necessary for me”: 
nb-bbyisl-i- shdu “it was necessary for them.” 

(r) Note the substitutes for the verb bdyistdn in the following 

examples : — 

(1) sy iXAy^ jh glsdu 9 1 Kj+g hamrdh-i u panjdh nafar sarbdz 

bhirdhad bud, (me.) 4 4 there must be fifty soldiers with him”; [or bayad 
hamrah-i v panjdh riff far sarbdz bdshad cwt 3 b y* y «vt (m.c.)j : 

oy ^j£ j J*k-’ hi ihdtd bi-tul va *arz 1 * 3 bi-qadr-i 

pan jdk das/ Hind had bad (Afghan) (or m.c. bayad bdshad) 44 this enclosure must 
he about- fifty cubits' in length and breadth” ; \j*> f 

( o—A for ) ey agar dar an waql kas-e 

ward me-dld chimin me-danisf. let shabl/s-i gunah-yar bhtrhdd bad (Afg. col.) 
41 had any one stum me then, he would have thought that I was (must be) 
some guilty person.” 

(2) (m.c. $a i.A. f))j or) <>A cfj/y vT oy=p.’ 

It bln ha- jihut-i bivardan-i bib be run raftan bhwdhad shad, (Afghan coll.) /or 
m.c. raftan Idzhn l:kfvdh f *d shad) ‘‘but. it will be necessary to go out to feU/h 
water.” 

(,J) .'}**. tCvAj ^ jj C^varv^o JK ^1 rJ Js ±1») ^l^eulj ;l£ y!f 

chan in bar ha-nnjbm rasjd ftardy- / dn bar-? dlyar mihnat o boddsh hard an 
paydd shad (Afghan eoll.) “when this business was finished i had to toil and 
labour to accomplish two other works.” 

(4) ;lw h : y~‘ ci v ’^ ‘-' u v= k jihat-i didan-i asphd bvrun 

raftan bisydr rnc-shud (Afghan coll.) 44 1 had to continually go out to have 
a look at the horses;” (m.c. In - jihat - i did an-i aspdn Jdzimbiid blrun ravam 
ft: £?' 

(5) Ai-'i ^ ^jX9) lS*/ ^cfy <*-> y ^ *s na barud bliarch 

mc-shud wa na barb-e babb gin j tan ha-boh raftan me-uftbd (Afghan coll.) 

neither was powder expended (by this plan) nor had J to go to the high 
ground to eateh rhubor [in m.c. idzim mb-yasht ^ ^ instead of 

mi-ufibd\. 

) w'T if 1 a. h did. audit kardan a si dar dn 

bah chi bardl ( (Afghan coll.) 4 4 now bow much have you done of what you 


i Or /?//"" va ‘arz ltn byy y (m.c.). 

•l Daxl, a cubit from tho elbow to the tip of middle finger. 

3 m.c. mi-piudaaht L5 -' c would be jjreferred to mi-danist o— j|-Xj y>i also 

yunah-kar ^ »lxf for gutKth _ (J - ir ^ 
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had to do ? ” ; [in m.c. ha la az a>/chi mi-bayist, bi-kum chi kardi Aaeufjj 

(7) Zarur dar injd insdn-c dmada khwnhad 1 bud ^Uof I ^j| 
gy (Afghan coll.) “certainly some human being must have 

come hero” [in modern colloquial bid-shakk injd insdni dmada bdshad 

(S) Ldzim asl ki bi-ramm p?y y)b, or raffan am lazim asl ; 

, or rajtan-i man a~ zaruriyydt (or ndjibdl) asl y ^ gX*; 

( cl*V; or ).“ J must go.” 

lit mar!:. — A paraphrase of “it is necessary ” can be effected by such 
Arabic expressions as muslalzhn (tr.) “necessitating, wdjib" ’ Uqatl 

ch>d; etc. ** meriting death : necessary to be killed,” etc. 

(v) Further modern colloquial examples of sorbs used impersonally, or 
with the subject understood after the maimer of ddrad g;fg [§ S3 (//)] 
are:—* lt^' c y** bi-jihai-i kasral-ikhar 

niaaas hi-n/ardum ra mnlhd khayli bad yuzadd (m.c. : Roz. Gr.) “on account of 
the large number of horse-ilies, man and beast had a bad time of it”; here 
the subject is apparently “the time” or “ the day 5 ” : yi z>J> j* S\ 

j xjU> 6 a (jar ghurabd. rd (jazid. asdr-% sakhi-i mi- 
nnmdigad ra ndh-i /nunjar ; bi-ha,Idkal mii-shamid. (m.c. Roz. Gr.) “ if it bites 
strangers :i does a severe injury which sometimes results in death.” 

U) Zibad “ it suits, becomes, behoves, etc.,” is a synonym of shdyad 
mu*' coid sazad ; zib (sul)s.) “ ornament, beauty ” (construed with dddan 
ej.'ij* and shikasla.n d^). Zibd Up is an adjective; chi zibd mi-khtvduad 
.xjusu*: Uj, a.^. (m.c.) “ how nicely he reads.” 

(u) Kxpressions like C£ it is said, it is related,” etc., are rendered by the 
third person plural of the transitive verb (ride § SS Passive) as:—xif 
dvarda ana " it is related (they, the ancients or the wise or the relators) have 
related ” ; oji aa iS j ra g/ifla and “ — and it is said.” 

(r) Some verbs, impersonal in Knglish, take in Persian a nomina¬ 
tive of cognate meaning:—oi;h bdrdn mi-bdrad (m.c.) “it rains”; 


- 1 Antaau is treated «s though an adjective and part of a (vulgar) compound 

verb anuria h ~><hia cJ&y ISxx.'f -> f () become.” 

* Tn modern o-'Ilopuial ihlimdl efurad £;!.} JU-^d or yahtamil bUd:suj could be used 
in t.lic S'*i- sc of ‘ l probably. 

* Mordam f&y- a collective noun always used as a plural except by tho vulgar. 

+ Khar-rnttjas used collectively. 

f> Shu'n-LJtayn badbi-mu g uzasht “ wc passed a bad night ’’ 

t L’he bug called mallet Al>c or garni , Ax? or gharib-gaz '-r**j* or “ biter 
of strangers.’ 

yJ-’ 

n - For munjarr ppAvo. 

18 
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zj* ^ 1 ru'd mi-ahwrrad (m.c.) “ it thunders” or tundar ml - 

tundad; ^ <j*y barq ml-daralchshad “it lightens,” or cb’ barq 

mi-jihad (m.c.). 

(?/;) An impersonal verb in English is frequently rendered in Persian as 
follows:—->c* ^'1 *=-y* //jtr// i// ra, pasand naml htuiad 

(m.c.) “ no one likes this,’ 5 or'"it is not approved” ; die *m// ha, oar 

na-kunad. - (Sa‘di) kk it is impossible to credit ” ; (m.c. naml-kunad ). 

(.r) For the impersonal use of : — 

(li Tavdnistatt “ to be able' 1 ; ride § 77 fa) (2) and (b) (3). 

(2) Shwlrm vide § 77 (d). 

(3) Khirdslaa vide § SO (/). 

(4) Gn zashlaa vide (#) supra. 

(o) Ddshlaa (,> vide § S3 (//). 

; 85. Compound Verbs ( ^Syc i_M') 

((f) The number of simple verbs in Persian is small • the deiieieney 
is made up of compound verbs, which, like other compound word.-'. are 
exceedingly numerous. 

The compound \crbs present no grammatical difficulty. They may 
be classed as adverbial verbs, and nominal' 1 verbs. 

(b) (l) Adverbial verbs a,re simple verbs, transitive or intransn ,ve, uith 
an indeclinable particle (;idv( i rb or preposition) pretixed. as - T hd-; cjujlav 
“ to say a second time”; ;P bdz r/ashfa?i “to turn back, repent,'’- 

dar d mad an “to come in"; h vd Istddmr “ to stand still, 

stop, halt ” ; >-■ V a\ dar dar dmad (Sahli) “ he came in 15 ; * bar 

ddshUni “to raise up; to sujba, endure”; bar fdjlaa by -*to show forth, 
also to twist up” : zir a zab*n !:urdmi jjrp .'P;- 1 ' “ to make topsy iiirw v ; 
rd git firm (man) “to repeat what our has heard. say a-jum ” ; 

rd s/ntslau 1 ? “to wash avaiii. 1 ’ 

(2) Far a. ^9, firu y' or lam *-• (before a vend iarud z< r 9 -tc.) is 

prefixed to some verbs a,no signifies “down, downward. low,” as lana' 
dmad r^9 • he came down ” ; fnru qttfl * “lie spoke low ” ; 

b' (m.c.) “ he went into the room.” 

(3) Fard y is another adverbbd prefix and simnties “bark. ream. 


1 Vuii»«r fnitja ml-^hurr u<l. .>.*>* Ajb. 

5 Noininals ore tl)o-.<« mmicd b\ proiixirm. a nmm or an djeetiw to a verb. 

* Va j in comp'eitfon will* rovn., blinds tor huz ;b -* bank aG^tin, < -p*u, of.(\, 

as: ra dail c. v k v “ hr^iive back,’’ rh tjuft ~ lie spoko auain”; ;V <7///- rd 

ini b/u ‘’open the dunr”: Istu’ut « v, wt '* landing “ but ra istada Jfj -< lull tod.” 

* hi m.c. fur - >mft ~ sjuiph <mit . the turl havjo^; no meaning- 
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over, opposite, etc., etc,” It is often redundant, being prefixed merely to 
avoid a cacophony. 

Vide the rule applying to the auxiliary khumstati when used to 

form the Definite Future, as: khayma rd far a khwddmnd girifl fy 

* k ‘ they will surround the tent ” (Class.). 

(4) Fardr: 1 jy “above, up, before,” as: chain bi-bdlin-ash fardz 

dmadam (Cub, Chap. V T 1., St. 1) “ when 1 came up to his 

pillow.” 

Fardz vy sometimes strengthens a verb but often it is redundant. 

(5) Pish dir Tut andar (or dar ;D> are also common in 

adverbial compounds. 

((>) In a few verbs, the preposition has by use become incorporated 
with the verb and the verb has reused to be regarded as a compound; 
ui such verbs the preposition is prelixrd to the verb itself, as: tup khtpdluind 
dar/card by y ; /chi yah and. dar <j traishi y cxitffy*. ; khtpd/ivad bar¬ 
ic hast 1 xia’*:*. 

Run,ark .— Pi-shah r (or dar shader) dar d mat fan- y ( ^~y ot) “to 

enter tin* city,” but a: shahr dar dmadmi y j\* >I “to coint 1 out of the 

eii yd' 

(r) The partieiple in these verbs preeedesthe usual verbal prelixes ml 

and bt <v, and the negatives na and ma A/o as .—sxxCxy y yy >s lap dar 
ad-kunand (m.c.) “tb<‘ mm is being tired” (lit. they arc 1 emptying the 
cannon)’": az khd dar bi-yar ;U y v (m.c.) “ take it out of your 

pocket 

(<i) Some \ erbs that ju tlieir simple lorm take the prefix * do not, 
admit it wimn compounded with a prepositional* T .> bar khdslan 

" to rise up” (bar khiz and bar khizam, etc.). ha e-gash tan ‘‘to 

return ” ; hi hi Li-dVn y ^ *; “keep this”, but in rd bar dar y 
take this awa\ dmikhian (tr.) (lmpr. bi-ydmiz ) “to mix ” ; 

dar anukhtan o (iiitr.) Imp. dar-dmiz y. 

fir mark .—In poetry, for the sake of metre, the particle of a compound 
veil) sometimes follows the verb. 4 

(r) Nominal verbs are sinpile verbs of action, transitive or intransitive, 
preceded by a, Fersian or Arabic substantive, verbal substantive, adjective, 
or past, participle. 

i h anr. ii ms tub y-t^ J dj* " 'M '"’ 1 and downs” or “ ascents and descents. ’ ’ 

- / >ar khtnahnn'l hi ret cy y. ,/iir ttiinuhan.'l fju- ash / o jAAiyL y and 

hat kin rah and Uia^t o— y arc old. 

Xote the ahsonee ot l Sup is used ironerieally : (T/> rd would moan out) special 
gun. Top k h t"dhand dar hard ( Fid.). 

) T n modern colloquial bi-raw is y *j (not td bi-ram), y y * go inside.” 
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Usage alone will determine which auxiliary verb or verbs can be 
used in forming the compound. Many auxiliaries used in modern colloquial 
arc not permissible in writing. Examples:—c durnst hard an “to 
make, construct”; “to correct’ * : lM zan- 1 

f/assdb bardg-i fml bill 1 kirm durnst im-knnad ( vulg.) the butchers wife 
breeds maggots (as food for) bulbuls 1 : vudznl /cardan J.)}*' 0 (past 

participle) “to dismiss from office”; ma'zul s/nidan J*)** 5 “to be 

dismissed”; ist.ddu bar dan (classical! (Persian past ])artici]>le) 

“ t<> s f ‘t up. 1 ’ 

These nominal prefixes may be consider'd either part of the 
compound verb itself, or as flic object of the simple verb; but in no ease do 
they admit of o rd. Examples:—f; u-ra chub zadam (m.c.), or 
bi-u chub zadam (m.c-) “I beat, him (with a stick)”; in the 
first instance rhuh _ may be considered an integral portion of the verb 
zadam yy in the second it may be taken as its object, but it would 
be wronir to say bi-fi drub rd zadam f; ^ : \v-rd hd drub zadam 

Cd ^ -* t. '%y means “ T beat, him with the stick”]: “talk Persian” 
Farsi harf bi zau o ; ^ or hrrrj-i Far si bizav cVe ‘ Jchayll 

intizdr kadndu am pi ^Uxv. 1 C< JUA. “ T have expected (waited for) you a long 

time 1 ’ JUo si sdJ fitl kashid “ three velars passed M (here sal is 

the subject of tin* intransitive verb tut kadridav w Inch should be regarded as 
one word). 

The ism etc. is often separated from the verb that follows it 4 

—oV'tdS lv bind auytrdan is t o begin ” ; bn man hind-t/i vamak bi-hard mi 
(fU'drda as( ^so'jscu <d+'- ( _ r lv ^h (m.e.) bind <iuzdrd ni-va - 

mak-hardmi karda.ii cv'/ c 5 ^h 4 ^ (m.e.)/' 

From air * J. a. verbal substantive from girijtan, is formed air d mad an 
to^f r J (m.e.) (for bi-gir dmadav) “to come into onr^ possession’' and 
gir dvardau ex\>Vf ?4 “to bring into one’s possession ” : dnja ddiz-i (fir-am 
nandmad UcuT(ni-o. p‘ nothing was got by me there ” ; dnjdchiz-t (fir 

va->javardam ;*4 ^sy x .^ bp-'f(m.c.)“ 1 obtained not hing t here. 1, ” 

Unnark /.—It- will be noticed that many compound '’orbs are intransitive 
in meaning though the actual verb of the compound i* transitive. 

f ]\1 at^LTo Is ar. “ I >?*<*< i and .-.old >i! Pol’s in. a- <m i l i' 1 .11 *. <^ ol n ,..!o ; OJ- eiicod nightingale.-. 

9 In in.o. bar pa kardan cJZ a Gy or ddsbfan ^ or rd ’lushtax f«, or 

nosh kardan gXgr 

< r Or I'li a till mania : it -i shunt d bddatn *zy !*■-* . liwx; A. 

4 In poetry it. sometimes follows (h,> vorl». 

5 Tn bio sontonoo r^ UJf ^ c»Uxl^ yJU ~jr’ G tz (fusam hi-rd/m 

pdl'-i Harrat-< ^uhii/tnan ahnjh• 's-saldm) na-kk'i'nrl -—" until thou swenresf hv the 
saintofl soul oJ .Solomon (on whom bo peace!)—, * the word (jcisatn (which is a, oomponerd 
part of the verb “to swear ”) could bo inserted just boforo na-khjntrJ. 

* Olr Timadan r expresses more of chance than rjir drar ’an ( J. 
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Remark //. Sometimes a compound verb admits of two constructions, 

as :—ha mar daman mahabbat midcunad b (in which 

mahabbat appears to be the direct object of the verb), and mar daman 

rd mahabbat mi-kauad cuaxoc f; ^; the latter construction seems 

commoner in modern Persian. 

(/) As stated in (c) the verbal prefixes mi and bi aj are intercalated 
before the simple verb. 

The same rule is observed with regard to the negative particles <U: and 
as : (last bar nami-ddri vt( ^ e § 71 (e) and (/). 

(()) Usage alone will determine which simple verb is used m forming 
a compound. The following are a few examples:— 

hamla dvardan. (m.c.) “ to attack, charge.” 
s*c azr Ichtndsfan, (m.c.) “ to apologise, ask pardon. 5 ’ 
nzr dvardan , (m c.) “ to make excuses.” 

taddruk didan, “ to make preparation.” 
sitam didan , (m.c.) “to suffer opposition.” 

maxi aha! didan “to consider advisable.” 

1 (jjham khardau , (m.c.) “ to sutler grief.” 

(jttl khardau, (m.c.) “to be deceived.” 

(jasarn Umrdan , (m.c.) to swear, take an oath.” 
zakhm khardau, (m.c.) “to be wounded. 5 ' 

b'azamin khardau , (m.c.) “to fall on tlie ground; strike 

the ground.” 

J<3 talcd)i khardau , (m.c.) “ to be shaken, to shake, tremble.” 

;Uj,S tflrijtdr dmadan. “ to be caught -. 55 

,j dar dashman tjhdlih dmadan , k * to overcome the 

enemv.” 

ji ,s 7 r dmadan az , (m.c.) “ to be tired of, disgusted. 5 ' 

sir dtadan, (m.c.) “to be satisfied, full from eating.” 
jZ dar sh unidr dmadan (class.), “to be counted.” 

^ }) az pa dar dmadan 1 

V. - 7 , 14 to be helpless, come to grief/’ 

ox>u.-M ;i az pa ilar ujtadan j ^ 

y v dar mahall-i iflirdnist, “ he is (oris likely to be) falsely 

accused/’ 

5 dar ma'rdz-i khatar a si, ‘ lie is in danger.” 

<ji^ qadam-i marddnayi pish nihddan , “ to act bravely. ” 

jy j ara nishdndan, (m.c.) “quench (fire, anger).” 

A-* /ard e/riftan , (m.c.) “ to surround.” 

(—y 1 chashm dukhian {bar —) “ to stare at.” 

eA'J zabdn gushudan , “ to begin to speak.” 


1 Y/i hi-dard-am namt-khurad (m.c.) “ this is no use to me *’ 
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‘ agd bast an (zan-i rd), “to perform the service of marriage 
(of the Mulla). 

or ft, kdm randan or kdm-rdni kardan . '‘to live luxuri 

ously : enjoy oneself.” 

+slc Uu/ab nishaslan , “to retire (of enemy).” 

c *xih iavallud yujlan “ to he horn” ; also iavallud shudart • 

;/ az dost dddan , “ to give up. 

ji az jaw das1 shusfan (or dar quzashtan) “to give 

up hope of one's life.” 

V az chiz-i dost k a sin daw . “ to cease from (a thing 

begun) ; to give up.” 

^Lwf X' '! a: chiz-i bdz istddan , “to refrain from (a thing not 

begun). ” 

*_y° tS I; X7/,m/ n7 ?vvr 9*7/7// ki nmrda ast , “ In 1 feigned to 

be dead.” 

wX ' ra/c; rikhlaw , “ to play a. (rick, wile (in a had sense).” 

//nr/ zadan, “to talk.” 

i oi’ c’i/ ) fari/dd zadan or kardan or kashidan. “to cry 

out.” 

£*>=* 1 jaw 1 zadan , “to add up.” 

£*■=•> /«?// kardan , “to collect.” 

- j-' ( c'X or ) c v>—•’ fuhmal hast an (or fw/unaf zadan) bar — “ to 

accuse falsely.” 

j\j 3 qardr girt {tan, “ to become settled, to sit." 
kushti girijtan . * ‘ to w restle.” 

( or) <7^.9// dddan (or girijtan ), “to listen to.” 

kashidan , vulg. ( = <3) “to ea ves-drop. ” 

'y gush jard dddan ditto 

c jU* ;i r/c miydn rattan f ‘ to he abolished; cease to be used.” 
c ,jy ctU* ;f miydn bunion (tr ) “ carry off.” 
c^hit jitaiv u {tad an . “to get before, go before.” 
sahqal grift an, “to surpass.” 
sabqat junta n, “ to surpass, to anticipate ” 
or) JU-v^f ihtimdl laltan (or dash tan). " tu he probable.” 
X.^.' lashrif ddshtan (polite), “to hr* at home, in the house.” 
ft' nazar anddkhtan , ‘ v t o cast a glance at. 

bi-ta>khir anddkhtan “to postpone." 
e.'<>h«| bi-taJchdr uftddan (intr.) to he postponed. 


I In India jam * kardan c)>z>y “ to collect ’’ and also to ndd up. “ 

* 2 Bi-kJiaruian-l qall raj(am vail bar man sabqat just j* ^ 1 ? 
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( r U| or ) &-yA j talkh ushirin-i ruzf/ar (or ayydm) chasht- 
dan “to experience the ups and downs of life.” 

Jfjj) mrd it (jarm-i rfizgar didan (m.c.) the same as above. 

*D£y p™} ism-hnrdan “to mention. ” 
cvy cA+Z Human burdan (m.c.) “to think, doubt.” 
eVy ftasad bur dan (m.c.; class .—war zi dan) “ to bear malice.” 

c diash tjiriflan “ to catch fire.” 

&y : yz-d diash zadait ‘ to set fire to.” 

buy shunidan (clsss. and m.c.) “ to smell ” (1 1 .). 

zahmat 1 hash id an “ to take pains ; sutler hardships.” 
t; j*!U saldw rd shikashtan “to break up tlie audience.” 

ci>h nvql-i majlis shudan (m.c.) “to be in everybody’s 
mouth, be famous (lit. to be the sweetmeat of the assembly). 

,'tjb ^ nisi a itd-bdd kardan “ to destroy utterly (b/. to make, 
is not ami was not).” 

Jb/inark 1 ,—It will be noticed that a change of the verb in the compound 
may make a verb transitive or intransitive in meaning, thus taykyir kardan 
cjzy y^*-' (intr.) to change,” but tanhylr dad an y x * } (tr.) “ to change.” 

It ('mark II .—It must be recollected that in modern colloquial, 
prepositions and conjunctions are frequently omitted. In, na-bdyad ki shuma 
fikr-i nilc-ndnn-yi khud biyuflid ^xxjixj gyk Si ^ tS .s-’Us (m.c.) 

“ ought you not to be careful of your reputation?”, tlie preposition aj bi 
that is wanting, lias only to he inserted before fikr Si to make the sentence 
perfectly clear; for though in modern colloquial the compound verb /iqr 
uffddaii and-v»! y* is used, its proper form is hi-fikr ujfddan 

(It) There are certain vulgar compounds in colloquial use, which 
should not be imitated, as: — (1) nan rd chiqn.ua pukhta kuna w Axio b ob 

y$ (Afghan) (for bi-pazam -yxj ) “ how shall I (or can \) cook the bread ? ” ; 
ddnista nanmdan ax~~ >tg (Afghan) “ to teach, inform ” ; shikasta kardan 

coy (Afghan) “to break”; snkh.fa kardan ^zy a a A.(vuig. m.c.) 

“to burn”; afrukhta kardan £)zy axA^,*; (class.), etc. 

These com pounds have come into existence owing to the frequent 
adjectival use of the past participle of the simple verb, which is both 
transitive and intransitive. 

(2) A verb like- isldda kardan ».dx—> “to set up,” may he 

admissible, but there is no necessity for istdda shtidan : ‘ *Ax (Afghan). 

In. ward, az fauna peshtar basfa karda budi ^zy tzy ax— yS *j &+* y [ y 

I In India tukUf i s used for zahmat 

- even in speaking, most Persians would say bi- filer ujtadan c^bj 

/i (r. hi kur buz Istada shud ^ *>lwt ;U ;f< (m.c) “he was prevented 

fron i dnni 2 this. ’ ’ 
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(Afghan coll.) “you bound me first, before all the others,” the verb might 
just as well be, and should be, has (a budi iszy* 

(5) As already stated, the Infinitive is regarded as a noun; hence 
such barbarous compounds as jaslan namud zy+> (ni.e.) “he made 

a jump ” or jast namud z>+> (Afghan coll.). 

{%) Some compound verbs consist of a phrase, and are both adverbial 
and nominal, as :—az pd dar-dvardan e'zfa )Z L> }f (tr.). and az pd dnr dmadati 
jz b ;.! (intr.) ; pas pd fcardan cjfa h “ to cause to retreat, 
dasl bi-Jcdr zadan &z} fa> cz~z “to commence az dasf d-d dan ^z' z ; t 
“ to give up. r(‘liru|uish,” etc*., etc. 

s 86. Certain Common Verbs used in Compounds 

(a) One of the verbs most used in compounds is hard an wy/ “ lo do” 

or “to make.” Namudau zjz yw , sd kJpla n ' -. yarddnidan and 

in deferential language fan) tad an &zj fa can he substituted for kardan &zfa 
in any verb compounded with the latter. 1 2 3 4 These are all used in modern 
colloquial. 

(b) In modern <olloouial 1 he forms hunt fa and bi-kun L *h are both in use 
for the Imperative <>i kardan c )zfa . 

Remark . - The past, participle of kardan z)zJ is colloquially used t>y the 
Afghans with eomparati ves. in tin* sense of “compared with”; being 
redundant , it can be omitted in any sentence where it. occurs , examples 

fa*-** d .Lxv^f tfa Jy a chiuatuchi az a.rval Larda htt- 

jum-i avhjdr zi ydda-tar nariUm yartfid (Afghan coll.) “ accordingly the density 
of the foliage appeared more than it did before (compared with previously) ’ ; 
azatvwaf karda hilt-far \hnda nsf *yy J* \\ ( \fghan coll.) “he is 

better than lie was. 

(r) Namudan'^zy ^, Imperative annua* Lj. »s hot ii 1 1 auditive and intran¬ 
sitive, signifying “to show (tr. and intr.) , to appear’ ; v -»Uq^ fa*.* 
ma'lu m md-n tun dyad (or ) (t ~- ya rdr-i k> murium mi-dtavad, 

or simply naklnw mis ft n rad zfa:* , fa~ ) “ it appears 

Remark. — Note the change from karda tzp to namnda in tlie 

following modern colloquial .sentence, for the sake ol ruphom or variety :— 

isijj Z-'J J I t f * A-W«»- V — V ^ ^ IfcZ O y. * yW JSAwfj ^yy - 

Timur rdi dar fair jdi-yi dan yd bdshad surd y ft karda payddi natntnfa mi-yirid 
dast basta mi-dcarid injd, (m.c.) “hiving trail’d out Taimur in whatever 

1 Any shade of meaning’ that ma\ have formerly oxislod between l:<u>lan yy, 

namudan cJZy*-', or sd kb tan m CDinpoimil verbs no longer exist », 

2 For Jj Aj ow ntubal bi-nvval . m.c.) 

3 Jn modern colloquial often nimfdan ((Isf.ihani). 

4 Modem collo<juiul hi-nnma Uaj only 
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portion of the globe be may be (and) having produced him, you will seize 
him; you will bring him here bound.” 1 

(d) (1) SdJchfan % “to fashion; manage with; suit,” is both 

transitive and intransitive: the Tinperative is sdz (m.e. bi-mz 

Example:— r: zjj dar Kir man jdm-irnd mi-sdzand (or durust 

mi-kunand (m.c.) “they make brass pots in Rinnan”; *•*■> 

jK_'f <juA,L* tihuttm biham aalrhta id (m.e.) “ you have joined together, cousj)ircd 
(for abaci purpose only); j^~- J gel ay sit ikam-i hdu ra bi-ndn-i hi-mz 

(Sa‘di) k *oli torpid belly, be content with a single loaf”; 5 

y,l— \x> dh u haod-yi in-jd bi-man mi-sdzad (ni c.) “ the air of this place suits 

me.” 

li Jhx: - r b jt—> o [j 

lid dard hi-sdz id davd'i ydhi 
V'ftz ranj ma-ndl id slujdhi ydhi 
" To find a remedy, put uj) with pain, 

Chafe not at woe, and healing thou wilt gain.” 

(0. Ah 451 Whin.) 

(j_hayr az sukhian ra, sdkhtan chdra-i id,si x 5 \\ 

(m.c.) “ there is nothing to be done, but to gr in and bear it.” 

(2) Sdkhi o-AUj and .s akhtayi are substantives :— sdkht-i in qdll az 

chist 31 ^*1 o^U» (m.c.) “ what is this carpet made of” ; sinnnd, dar 

in sdkhtaqi karda-id ^>-<1 (m.c.) “ you have adulterated 

this.” 

(3) Sdz is frequent in compounds, as: danddv-saz 3 ^ 

“ adentist” ; {dauddii sdzi y“ dentistry ”). Notethefollow ing : dar 
' is/a- i mahbuh bi-suz ra hi-sdz }L».' 5 ^—j jz (mod.) “ in the love of 

the beloved burn and be patient.” Ham-adz or ham-dvdz 3 jf +* ' k in 

tune”; dam-adz kfc a coufidant.” In mioa (tardy-i man sdz-gar mat 

^ ^-| ,j 8 * 0 ;^ (m.c.) “ this fruit will disagree with me.” 

Sdz a substantive, means “a musical instrument” and “necessary 
furniture,” as: sdz-i an far taddrnk bird zy 3 ^ (ma;.) “he began to 

get ready for the journey.” 

(e) (rardd/nidan cj >•£■>!, Imperative garddn . is the transitive form of 
gardidan cA-’ zS (or gashian (j and signifies “to change, avert, turn 
round; cause to become.” 

1 Dost basta Aa—j micht bo an adjective agreeing wjth ' )}'• understood. Bast a 

is here Port. Act. Participle, dast-i. a ra basta nn-urariU. 

1 hi narf sukhtag ist (m.c.) “this is made up, false”; ha man sakjjitagt tna-kan. 
(m.c.) *■ dont’t cheat me. 

.. Qall baftan “to weave carpets ” not qall sakhtan. whieli is unidiomatic: rad '~3s> 
vuigar for ra' ,r t)im 
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(/) (1) Fanniidau Imperative farmd Uy, is transitive, “to 

order or command.” In compound verbs it is deferentially substituted J for 
kardan ozy. sdkfitnn or vamudan both in classical and in modern 

Persian:—^lb W U^ jandb-i L dli chi far mud a Undid 1 ( (m.c.) 
‘•what did vour eminence sav?” Chi gujtid sxikt ^ would be a very 
familiar or very rude way of expressing the same thing, and would generally 
be used to inferiors only. Padishah bar takht jaffix jarmud ^*^4- oi'j y &t^j>b 
dy°y “ the king sat (or ascended) the throne.” 

(2) In modern colloquial bi-jarunFFid almost corresponds to the 

English word “ please.” To a visitor it signifies “please take a chair’* : if 
two persons are about to enter a door together it means “after you”: if 
food is on the table, it — “kindly help yourself,” or “begin.” 

(3) Par man a substantive is a royal mandate. Far man-far md 

Uji ^jUy “the issuer of mandates” is a title prefixed to the name of 
a pla.ee, and signifies “ (Jovernor or Viceroy of — 

Fanndn-barddr ;lyp eiUy Ck order-bearing, obedient.” 

Pemark. —The compound verb kdr jarmudan ^ not always used 

in the complimentary sense. 8a‘di in the (lulistan, speaking of a boxer, 
says :— m <ja ul-i htikamd* n 7 kdr na-jarmud .vycye ') Jy 5 ; also kafah - 

duz dldf-i khttd rd kdr nd-jarmdyad (vulg.) “the shoe-maker is using his 
things.’ ’ 

(g) The verbs gash!an ^xdJ> or gardidan | k vide ’ (e)J can always be 

substituted for shudan c’ s ^, either in a simple or a compound verb. 

$ 87. Causal Verbs t £- or d*- : > and Reflexive 

Verbs * . 

(a) (1) The causa! verbs art 1 formed by adding I he terminations dmdan 

~ 9 or and an . to the Imperative stem of the primitive verb, thus: 

jasiatC “to jump, leap,” Imperative /ah ; jahdnidan or 

jahdndan ** to cause to leap ” : d avid an cj-V*- “to run 1 ’ (Imperative 

date jz ); davdnda.n or dardnidan c;- s -yr> 4 to make to run, to gallop 

(a horse), etc.. etc., etc.” = Idzdndan (m.c.) ** to gallop a horse.” 

(2) T1 ie Imperatives are formed regularly, that is by discarding the 
infinitive terminations, co-» or ch>-- 


1 Farm ana l-Lcy is used in precisely the same manner in Urdu. 

5 In classical Persian, or by Indians and M'ghans in speaking, the third person 
plural would be used after the address janaf/d 'Ttl~> In modern Persian in 

writing the third person plural is also preferred. 

" In eontradistinefcion to a verb which is transitive of itself ( <W£x.' Jbu J m 

+ fn modern colloquial jahldan c> is more used than j as tan ^x — 
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Remark. —In poetry the termination — alitdan is sometimes short¬ 

ened t o ariidan. 

(b) The same termination makes some intransitive verbs transitive, vide 
$ 86 (V). This casual form will be transitive if formed from an intransitive, 
and doubly transitive or causative if formed from a transitive verb. 

(c) (1) Nixhandan (nishdnisfan obsolete) “to cause to sit; 

to plant, etc.,” the causal form of nishaxlan c -wL', is irregularly formed. 

(2) Shinawdnidan (not used in Persia) is the causal of xfimnudan 

and signifies “ to cause to hear, tell, read aloud.” 

(3) Randan “to drive” is perhaps the causal of rafUtn 

“to go.” 

(d) (1 ) The verb t/uzashfan L ^^,or (juzaridan & (old) “ to pass, pass 

by ; cross over; die, etc.” has several causal or transitive forms, viz., 
ifnznrdndan , ynzdrdnidan yuzrdnidav ^qnzdrdan 

and <jn z arid an c> . 

(2) Gvzdxhlan (tr.) “to quit, to discharge, perform”: 

namaz r/nzdrdan (not quzdshtan ) j.Ui “ to perform the duties of prayer.” 

(3) Afkandan 1 “to throw,” causal afkdnidan (obsolete). 

(e) Verbs that have two roots admit of two forms of the causal, as: 

snftan c Jiu» “ to bore ” ; snjtdnidan (obs.), and mmhdnidan 

(obs.) “ to cause to bore ” ; ruslnn or rifidan cA-dj; “ to grow ” (rt. ru 

oi ruy i rnydnidan (m.c.), or ruvmndan (obs.) “to cause 

to grow.’ 1 

(/) Verbs in which the Imperative stem terminates in cl change this 
letter into as; nhdndan (obs.) c^-'bi (for a>U> i “to comb,” causal 
shdyduudan (obs.); ddnislan c > uj « “to know,” ddydnidan 2 

(obs.); rhidan “to pluck, collect,” chindidan (obs.) or 

chiydnidft.n &> x Ax^. (obs.). 

in modern colloquial the shortened form of the causal verb is preferred; 
thus farmndan is preferred to larsdnidan and khwdham 

lamand to khnmham farsdvid 

(//) Some verbs do not admit of a causal form. Examples: diddn ,J ' 

" fc to s(\> ” ; guflan “ to sav ” ; dzmudan “ to try, prove.” 

if 1 ) (1) Only a few of the causal verbs .arc used in modern colloquial. 

When tin* Persians wish to mimic the Afghans or Indians, they make 
an elaborate use of the causal verbs. An Afghan, for instance, uses 
jahnidnidan where a Persian would use Ijdli kardan cjzy 

or some such expression. 


* In India afyandan , etc. 

* Ihe form dananidan (obs.) also occurs. 

* The form diyantdan as a causal of didan is doubtful. 
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Remark— The verb khurdndan (k to feed” occurs in writing, bat 

not in speaking: khurdk birhhurd-i u, bi-dih y ^ (vuig.) “give 

it food to eat, i.e. feed it.” 

Instead of ravdnidan or ramndan numui kardatt uy 

is used. 

(2) The following are a few of the commoner causal verbs in modern 
colloquial use :— 

Tarsandan or tarsdnidan ~y kt to frighten.” 

Davdndan or davatndan oy^b- “ to put into a gallop.” 

Rasdndan or rasdiiidan ‘ to cause to arrive.” 

y tsh and an or n i shdnulan “ to plant, place, make to sit.” 

KJiwabdnidan ce^bi*1 or kluvdibdndan ^;-x>U^ kc to lull to sleep <>r lie down.’ ’ 

FaJimdnid.au or fahmdndan “to cause to understand, 

explain.” 

Amuzidan (obs. in Persia) or dmukhtan 1 “to teach.'’ 

Jahdnidan or ja hand an ^jyA x ^. “ to make to jump.” 

Pard nidan cP-i-'U^ or pardndan “ ditto; also to cause to ti\ 

Remark .—The passive ol the causal verb is formed in 1 be regular 
manner, as: pa rvard/nidashud y£ ; kundnida shud d* ?^.v.U r (Alghan). 

Such passive causals are, however, rare and should be avoided. 

(/) Causation can also be expressed by certain verbs, as : a&T y axf; ajjj 
-Ifr Jlji-V/C ‘w^ s <V-' s fj! J zjZ+J ^Ij 

J rafta raj fa. bi-dnkt izhdr-i mahabbaf-i klrud rd hi-it fairy,:: 

diham , bi-shart-i vd ddshtan-i bi-sdkh,tan-i as/rdr-i ki t/ak bai/f-as/t bi-i/ak misqdl 
tild bi-parzad pdsbdy-i it t/ardidam (Tr. Ilaji Baba, Chapter VI11 ) ‘ wit hout 
appearing to show any particular partiality to him, 1 succeeded in being 
appointed to keep watch over him, under the plea that 1 would compel him 
to make verses—” (H.B.): ttrd must a lit tm sdkh.tam ki bi-rat/sad iy 

y*^y “ ] obliged him to dance” • urn bar an dash I am ki hi-nufsad■ 

y*vy a' y\y i ;? i “ ditto” : bi-raps a rnn da n ^v- to cause to dance”; 

inard bar in nui-ddr ki rj/undu kdr hi-kuna m y a/ ; i ^ y ^ don’t 

oblige me to do it” : In-it zur dvardam, ki t>d man hi-tfd pad b a' y ^b 

(m.c.) “ I made him accompany me” : asp rd lakh* oJLU o “ he put 
his horse into a gallop”: bi-tj/idan dar dvardam v> : "to cause 

to pluck ” — u rd. vd dash tarn ki bi-vhinad. 

(j) Qabuldnidan “to cause to confess (by torture, etc.)” is a 

barbarous causal in m.c. use ; or in a joking sense — “ make him agree.” 

(k) The place t>f the causal verbs is usually taken either by the simple tran¬ 
sitives as : pddishdh da si u pd-tji itrd bast ca—j by ^ ^ (m.c.) 

“the king bound him (had him bound) hand and foot”: ol else some such 


1 Amukhtan is also “ to learn.” 
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expression, as “the kino; ordered (or signalled to) them that they should 
bind.” etc., is used. 

(I) Reflexive verbs t uU-* ) are formed by tlio transitive verb 

and the reflexive pronouns, as : khud rdi husftl ' (; y-^ “ he killed himself” 
— khud-kas/n ka'd zsy “he committed suicide”; jdn-i khvd rd 

q y*i* C >U. “he was washing himself.” 

;; $3 Passive Voice 1 ( ) and Passive Verbs. 

fa) The Passive Voice is much less used than in English. The general 
rule is not to use it, if it can be avoided ; in other words the passive is used 
only for some special signification, or if the subject is unknown, or if known 
il is dnsired to avoid mentioning it. This rule should be observed even 
1 hotiL!I) violated by Persian authors. Only transitive verbs have a passive 2 

voice 

There are several wavs of expressing the passive. 

(b) The grammatical passive is formed bv adding the tenses of the verb 
sitndnn m ^ “1o become” to the past participle of a transitive (or causal) 

verb. The use of this construction is comparatively infrequent and very 
seldom occurs in modern colloquial, for in addition to the simple intransitive 
verbs I he language contains a large store of compounds with a, passive sense, 
such o,< : ov; zakinn khnrdan 4 “to he wounded”: hi feast yd ft an 

o-C “to be defeated”: zd s r sfntdan “ to he destroyed ” ; 

ntd khnrdau Jy* (ni.e.) ‘ c to be deceived ” ; bi-duzdi raj tail 

M to be stolen”: mi jam t/iriffan “in be finished”; fa rmdyish 

dddau euU iJ^ A ' k «■* “to order (goods) 1 ' (tr.) [but farmd yish h raflan 
l.^'U.3 (inf r.), as, A-ijy juIj SSj bard,;/-i mwguli- 

yash uhn-tana-tfi. Ibza fnrmdyish rajta asi i (m.c.) “what! an order has been 
given for a new jacket for his favourite wife, has it '( "| : bi-wr bur dan 


5 .s 1 ’ tjhn-yi inajlml kl Passive Voice,’' i.e., ot which the agent is 

uni ?io\vn. 

c Hie nso of the Passive is antagonistic j,o the genius of both Persian and Urdu 
Tie n-e of the passive is largely increasing in Urdu, doubtless owing to the articles in 
vernacular newspapers translated from Knglish. Urdu idiom again affects the Persian 
o! Ind'u and in a less degree that of Afulianistaii. 

Hash tan and yardldan are occasionally substituted for slindan cJ . 

* The passive meaning of most verbs sii?nif\mg “ to boat, to knock, cast,’’ can be 
expressed by a compound with c>yy^ kjjurdau, as: takdn kjhm'dan u) (m.c. 
" to be pu hod, to receive a push or shake “ ; zamhi kjiurdan gy£' c J* “ to fall on 

the ground,’ etc 

h This example is from the “ Vazir of Lankuran.” Ordinarily in m.c. this sentence 
would bo rendered (- Vj t or) jqb ctij .—S^-; baruy-i 

sawqnliyaxh sifarish-i yak n%m tana-yi taza. dada shnda ast (or dada and). 
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(tr.) “to pass one’s time,” but bi-sar raftan ^b^ (intr.) 1 “to be 
passed.” 

(c) In modem Persian not every verb admits of the Passive. I he 
expression u zada shud' 1 y “he was beaten” is quite unintelligible 

even to Persians with some education, whereas Jcudtfa shvd ^ “he was 

killed ” is a passive in common use. 

{(1) The following are examples of the use of the grammatical passive : 


( 1 ) > 




' v Ijw vA.| 


chtnidn 


bi-ikhliydr az jay bar d madam ki third, gh-am bi-astin kash fa shut I (Sa‘<m 
.. [ rose {in d came forward so hastily from my place that the lamp was 
extinguished by my sleeve.” Here the active kmhtam instead of the 

passive ^ AxStf would signify “ 1 purposely extinguished.” 

(2) The grammatical passive is of not infrequent use in the Shah’s Diary ; 
4 sZZ i'vjv is “ w 1 ; ^ h' f y ^ (Shah s 

Diary) “wr and others have to-day seen a species o! <rop called ' rane 5 
in the Prussian territory”: ^ Uvi ^ V S.1>.) 

" Jlokim' , d-Manidtik ki channd-i bad injd bud dida shad (S.D.) “the 
Hdkim^l-MamdUk who had been here some time was interviewed”.^ 
^ ? v Jt v ±J<Ls dn palany-i si yah ham dida shad (Shah s Diary) “ two 

black panthers weir seen by us.” 

rq The transitive Infinitive is often used for the passive:—y £+& 
S * r -' e o'Uf hama-rd bi-kushtau i dal ml jannfid (Sahll) tk lie (the king) (ordered 


them all to be killed 


£t >-■ \j 


.vU 


dtanjad tura bi-k nshta t< bait had, 


(m.e.) “ he may hand you over to be killed.” 

(4) The passive is also sometimes used to express possibility or impos¬ 
sibility :— ^ o a* ys ^ c pi in kitdb-i-'sl in 

(fftdar sat torn , ki bi-duM anddkhfa nami-sharad (m.c.i 4 this is a, book so i-'-avy, 
that it cannot be thrown by hand zy- ^ 3' > K tPf 

in nii'’az jd-yi idtnd bar dash fa ntl-duivad (m.e.) ‘‘tins table can be moved, 
ii is not very heavy" 1 ; id dn d rti : an id ianayynl uftdd chord ki fti'-bd'i^t 


aqar nuu In- nu 
•v- hi ret I ’ll lm> I■_> iii 1 " 


I Ah hi-tar nt/l U <>" c ) " 1 h< ‘ ov ''’ 

■man bi-sar jihvo-i v mi-r,tram (i.ik;.) f^o b.-mr davkhm, - .i ■ ■ 
on „iy head (fvon. delimit) ii.hl.-icl of on in\ f.-d ’ ' O'-’}' r 
ht-Hur umadan 

. I,, nioclnm c.ollof|null i.iazadand ; ,'J 1 - 

!il-H'l(iiyu' ^ means invoiuulaniv tin* imo\pr< led hpit ni h) > lrn*nu 

made him jump up: bar Ttmedan si-mhev monhy • m uot up” no? ■•mmnj 

for wal’d. 

4 In m.e. dida $ find iroquoiitlv us^-d unnoe^-.irily , maltvai ot l ho •otivs' 

vi »ice. 

6 Kushta ahudan could not be u>.od 

( > Ur ishara *;Pd. 

7 In modern colloquial itti/aa i Utraqnjii JjU-' mid l. he p, ^-b y vV >ul-i 1 

substituted. 



-'iff JO 


•poojsjopun fi pjOAV ipm- wiuos' jo 

i-nrjij.'f/tP-iq * C j<?J iitvp-jfvfi ojojoj.j poA'm/y .1° osu sup :>jo\ g 

•^UOlplno TO O'plR OTp JOj post) AjOJOfU SI SOFTM AlttKU HI pflr ' spJAA 
S 0 p <H <) < ■,) (I A|)U0nl)0.lj jL' // V/ '[ v,UAV Olio 8 fc pojopisuo.i ,»<j <>) SI > fitWipl 7U)‘.f ,, 

t t " 9 < I AU III ) ’ . ) \ .t JTMjAV ,, 

pmntvq —: o,)in; nojp: ut! si 1 a' ojoijj 41 ■ 111 ay< >u>j j.optods utp 4U1 pi soptuSis /.v?;// *. 

, ‘pOUOA^ 1 ) p'IMt «»i| ,, C|f*v'<r> tlfVQ'P lUtf.'/t)'- ‘'O'Ul twyi pH if S' rill if 'jl >y 

(O Ul) p'kfiT>4 -((} f^V) Cfrt'yyi J( ) ' 

\t? . d Z+? p. 1 ^T ,r) -rptp 0/0/ ii/i/vu niui j.v .npfnjf "np.ii'j .u):<iiuoj j 

a hi <* si ojop) o.iop) : t< )m?»si» 1 opusis .■ in pojiuopo opiuu rip jou ..pjuops 
opmu o) oiui)ojp 1? noqi?} sup )i mop w puoia^ i?,, (ipA?^) — jytwjtjnvhn, 

vi pi pvlipt/x-uv pmtJV fin Dip) u.m/ i-.uuv ,-iq 77 p.i %-pnp — rr^» cJprAjCVr 

C; jv j^Crc 'Trp'C’ • (00m: a\o j pi Op) pOSTFIO.IOUl opA\ posunp 

oUQ[ Olji S1?A\ V O.iop) : t pOSUOJ.Olj Op pjliops f Oq Ainu 41 .10AO)l?l{A\ ‘OS-piHi Os, 
JO oouuuoqi? oij 4 )i:qj po.iop.io (j>m>j op)) op,. (ip,i?^) - pnnunq il),pzn/v p,jv 
j.y-nopuvf/.) pjuppi j i-ut vs./iuv pf pvvixt/j ( i -^vc’)<••$"? -ve^^-c-^ ^wr 

jv — :oAissi?d p?oi 1; o\ spuodsd.uoo uo|).m.()suoo sip) )i?p) uoos oq jp,\\ )< 
sofdumxo r>uM\o[[oj oij) ujoj^j -ppnbopo.) u.iopoiu pm? pioissipo pp>q s; 
uoi).mj)s(:o.) srpj 4 ^ u 11j) 0 pons pin.* pons op fUi/j ‘paoA OAi)isuut) 01 j ^ jo 
putpd uos.iod pauj) op) tfuisn acj posso.idxm op os pi m?o OAifcisvd opj^ (j) 

j ct ouuuoo .mo ,iotp? pd.uuio.id 
suv. -- fv pvip' uppivv pip I k c( (r.upuoo .mo o) siiotao.kI) po.nulo.id si?\\ 

nuip ia.ioao ,, ( onu) pnCf vpijvaj ::iip> nnnnf v*n> Kc - 4t popnnoAv 

fi?a\ oil ,, (imp^ty) , ptiq rwTppnl r^c r tt pon.mAv ‘posrackh? sn.w op ,, (-.•■tu ) 

pntf* j pp-nxiDipj i ^ . popip s^a\ op,, (T)*m) pvps jv/hnm 

; (i 411,1s an? i ,, (oui'41.1 a\ ul) (mvptxj jiisuovt jo) vu)-/ri*.(nm ) 

— • so(daii?\^y ■ 0^-^ uvpp'vh .10 ‘dcro nvpmj uupnijs pm? 1 -ojo ‘ ivnisnif 

‘ i* v(v sq.MA op) p4|A\ poaipuioo ‘ostios oaissi? ( ] 1? p)iA\ oAijooj pn musaop i? 
10 M|d{ 0 | 4 Jtt/| )S1? ( | oupf.iy in. A<J poiTT.mi op OS[T? m?0 OAlSSIui opj j (0) 

poos j[ oa\ ,, sopaiArs ‘(*oau) 
c-.« -sn puawp-nu vpip Ajiiouimoo 0.10m .10 l c.-< ^ ^ 1.10 9, ) 

r’ p 7 ' p/np- pvtfvjtyq opip tnj zt> ppvj osuiqd p?mbojjoo u.iopoiu op p (p) 

• p h3c^r> *o*ui ui t tt op;^j )suixr>x 

4 p 7 >p oj o[pisso(fan s t )i ,, (m?p/jjy) { pnuDi/s-tmutt vpiDuvf .npbi>i ij</ -^s' 

p rrxd" ^vrvii : UA\ou>j si )UOi>\? op) si? a)*ui ul o.iop posn oij jou pjno.v. oAissi?d 
op) : (//st) )uop)|Av ]r*' 1 L mvnmvj-iq .10) ifsv .-v^p ipu-vnmijsnj 

vfiwp-uf pi up ffi-pf rip *o*iu ut t vC ; i?os op) 04 poAoiu op )i ppiou ssoj 
op) poniu avotj i )i oaoui o) uoao ojpimn si?av ] .ioao ouppu (s u )iu>([ op)) io)jx? ,, 
(pjoo miipljy) btc jf p r \ pd lr ^yV 4 V |c^v ^rr-c« od^'C 

pnip-im DpmpsDj pfuvp-vp 17 up <ppf np> mvpvupivvt-im vvpxupfpunl px 
up UDjnjiDiff/ zv p,vq ‘ tt spnopo op) 40 pmoooi? no (A'q ,ioo)s 04) mis op) 00s o) 
ojijTssodan st?a\ 41 si? ‘sA'ep oo.ip) jo oa\) o.iop) AV|s o) jn?p om ,, (imq^jy) yv 
-V KC ^nip |<tjC ^ r \ 5V d}«r^r v c piup-rmvu ppvp <jplfp up 
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one friend and presumably one person who has made him a friend): & df 
- s c *< tj (jfj tji*} >x$ Aif f &i$ eofy 

a> ,>i& *7w. ra ki (jusihi irdda.i (firm , 1 djrida and chun knnad ki bi-shinavad 
va an rd ki bi-kamand-i sa'ddat hishMa and chun kunad ki naravad —(Sa‘dl) 
“ ha who has been created deaf to the divine inclination, how can he 
manage to hear 2 * i and he who is forcibly drawn into the lasso of happiness 
how can he help travelling (the way if drags him) ? ” : (here the grammatical 
subjeH to iifrida and «v>( tK-vf should not be “God” understood, as 
tlie Deify in Persian is singular and addressed in the singular; to use 
the respectful plural to the Deity is contrary to the idiom of the language ; e 
the verb is therefore a passive: the author has presumably avoided the active 
voice on purpose, for to say “he whom God has created deiieieut in . . 
would be, or might be, imparting sin to, or a deficiency in the works of, the 
Almighty.* 

This form of (he passive is especially common in modern colloquial. 
To the question, ‘when* is the horse?” the answer might he bur da and 
“it has been taken away ” : this answer would signify that one of the 
grooms or servants—the precise individual unknown to the speaker.—had 
taken It : if sure of the subject, the name would be mentioned. 

Knnark .—“A presold was gi\ en to him” in l (hn-i bi-van ddda ,shud 
(m.c.) ^ JLM: is?- or l><‘Der m L dm,-i bi-u dddaud ^ (m.c.), 

<f/i In a few instances, G>e passive can both in classical and in modern 
colloquial be formed by dnntdan instead of by shtidan as:— 

hi xhnkh'i dar zinnra-yi jnzald, siuimnrda mi-dyad (m.c.) o ^yf 

aT ^ 40a • “this man is counted amongst the learned”; did a mi- 

dyad >4 (class.) it is seen 1 '; in Hi paumdida dmad c J'i 

Zs/c\ (m.c.) k£ this carpet was approved.” Compare nundiuz dmadan 

tax! C'yA 4 U (class.), and (jiriiidr dmadan ^1 y *i$ (class.). 

1 h'irUyi moans “dear (not cheap) ” as welt as “//emu,- ” 

i.e.. it is impossible ■ for lnm to lour, as it is <j<><>,; ho is not to hear. 

• The use of the plural might lav the speaker open to th * imputation of being a 
mus'hrik or pof\ theist ’’ (one who impute.-; * purtneivdiip 5 to < ho Doily). It may he 
that Sa'di being a Muslim and an And'e scholar lias adopted the Arabic idiom hero and 
where: the plural is used in the Qur'an when Alhtli hine-eli sfa a Us. 

4 In snniiinr instances the explanation ot some translators is that (he Pates is 

the ,'object. Though tho Persians attribute misfortune to flu ■ re\ohiimn of the heavens ’ 
or to tho sky, no Muslim would attni ute fjoo' to ;m\ but Allah: ti no Kites etmld there¬ 
fore hardly be the subject of lashida iwL 



CHAPTER X. 

§ 89. Adverbs and Adverbial Phrases, 

(a) There are few adverbs properly so called: their place is filled 
by adjectives or participles, or by substantives with and without a prepo¬ 
sition, or by pronouns, or by phrases, etc. 

Many adverbs are also prepositions. 

There is no regular term for adverb : it is styled tamyiz “ specifica¬ 
tion” or ‘‘the particle of negation” or ** vessel,” according to 

its sense. Harf-i zarf o 7 1d is a particle used as an adverb : ism-i zarf 
imSjio ( v-»f is a noun that can be used as an adverb : zarj-i mnbham 
“dubious adverb” is an adverb (or noun, etc.) that does not express 
a limit of time or space, as “time,” “ before (place or time) ” . 

ft is opposed to “ limited adverb (noun, etc.) ” as jy “day,” 

“house ” : zarf-i makan is ism-i zarf and includes such words ^4* (m.c.) 

“ the place where shoes of visitors are removed ” ; ^ (in Turkish Bath): 
>j~* <wU. etc., etc. 

(b) Examples :— 

(2) Adjectives :—(m.c.) “lie speaks Persian 
well” : &y y (Sa‘di) “a certain one had fallen into a 

drunken sleep by the roadside”; M aJltiU y “ he acts wisely ” : 

pkktxje jjkiJ (Afghan) “ I used to say (my prayers) in a perfunctory 

manner ” (in m.c. bi-taivr-i umumi zdhirdna namaz mi-kardam). 

^ a * v bo j Uj y jh—J 1 ^y ^#c 

te Bee! the dawn breaks and rends night’s canopy: 

Arise ! and drain a morning draught with me ! 

Away with gloom ! full many a dawn will break 
Looking for us, and we not here to see ! 99 

(0. K. Whin. Trans. Rub. 295.) 

In this quatrain bisydr is an adverb meaning “ oft.” 

Remark .—Adjectives ending in ajT or )tj, vide § 43 (aa), may be considered 
as ad verbs rather than adjectives : aAjILj “ in a restless manner” ; 

“without concealment y “in a more masterly manner.” 

(2) Participles’. —^tyL^f U~j x*Ax> f&y* (m.c.) “ he is obliged 

to treat you with respect before people” : (m.c.) “ suddenly ” : 

(m.c.) “plain, not artificial”: <x*f (m.c.) “he came running 

19 
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all the way” : jjU (m.c.) “ lie remained standing ” : ailA lj 1 

ptfyp (Afghan) “I did all my other business at home”: 

(m.c.) “by pretence”: (m.c.) “ a little’ (Sa'di) 

“ they laughed secretly ” : “ always.” 

(3) Substantive s without Prepositions (with or without post-positions):— 

ftoibo w (Sa'di) “because I once was weary in the 

wilderness” : or “once, ever ” : pb 2 “ by name ” ; \) (class, and 

me.) “by night”: ty*aj‘ “by chance,” in m.c. usually ^5 31 : “ oft- 

times ” : (Sa'di) “ at times they were chanting low.” 

Remark. —Sometimes a plural substantive gives the sense of an adverb 
of quantity or time, as: cj+ix-v ^ l* 5 & (m.c.) “ he made many 

presents and man// vows (or often took vows).” 

( 1 ) Substantives with Prepositions: — cu^s\xj (m.c.) “needless, without 
cause”: 1 “here 1 ’; (m.c.) “without further words, without 

doubt ” :—o*yj or l> (me) “by turn”: <*if vULt Jli< y pyj oif 
bj (m.c.) “he said, ministers are like physicians 
and a physician never gives medicine except to the sick”; ^ “each 
moment. ’' In m.c. the prepositions are frequently omitted, thus : 

“ we came comfortably.” Before ft ~ Ar. yojfi ) the preposition y 
is understood. 

(5) Substantive irifh Pronoun , Adjective, Substantive , Adverb : — U. 

(class, and m.c.) “everywhere”: *+*> (class. and m.c.) and &+* 

(vulg.) “always”; 4 (Afghan coll.) “well, in a good maime-”: 

or “ on all sides (m.c.) “this side of the 

city ” ; })) “in broad day” : ^\<x< “ whither l ’ ’ h Ut' “ where ?” 

Juft.* (m.c.) or cuxiu (m.c.) “the remainder of my life” : edjy 
(m.c.) “ always ” 

( 6 ) Phrases :—}' - SAJ “ after that, afterwards ” ; JLi 

jL* (Vazir-i Lank ur an) “the farrashes, shawl in hand 
make a fresh movement and approach a little nearer” : eJby.j \yc y ) 

j (m.c.) “with my turban round my neck they carried 

me before the Qazi and tho Governor of the city” ; (Sa'di.) “ of 


1 In m.c.— \j l&fe 

Nam pL* “ by namo is apposition, as: j-j- c "a person. his nanic 

(anme) AztzN 

* Tho Afghans often use daru for gunpowder, and Indians for spirits or wine. 

* In Arabic and m.c. lark ^ ^ . l n f yai tshub tarh-l \st xa^Ja ^Jlj? ^ 

(m.c.) “ this carpet is of good design.” 

* Ku y (poet, and m.c.) “ where, whither ? ”: Inlsh vulg. “ whore is he ? ” 
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necessity 5 ’ ; “ in spite of his youth ” : djj** *1; Jiy° 3 ;f^ ^ jt 

u lcaj dar u ma-riz* J rah mi-ravad (m.c.) “ he keeps a middle course.” 

//am “ together, with, both, one another, mutual, all, whether, 
either; also, likewise, in the same manner” :— Biya ta bi-ham (or bdhami 
bi-ravim ( y*b or) ^ b Lj (m.c.) “come, let us all go,” or “ let us 

go together 77 : ptf bi-ham dmikhtagi “commixture”: darham barham 

t j “topsy-turvy, mixed” ( — tu-yi ham rikhta ) : misl-i 

ham y* “ alike ” : sar-i ham “contiguous, joining ” : pushUi sar-i 

ham y “ one behind the other, continuously.” 

( 7 ) Verbs:—&S “ it may be that, perhaps ” : ^U> “ perhaps.” 

(8) Arabic phrases , and Arabic noun* in the accusative :—y (m.c.) 

“ at least (lit. there is no remedy) ” ; d»UxJ| “ as long as life lasts, for 

ever ” : (m.c.) “ with that, notwithstanding ” ; “ agreeably 

^ v _ 
to orders”: (m.c.) “completely” ( - bdaj or UUj ) ? man az in kdr 

bi-l-marra hhabar na-ddram (m.c.) “ 1 am completely ignorant of this 

O" </ 

matter”): ^ 3 “ circumstantially 57 : (the conj. fa + the prep, bi + 

fern. pron. ha) “well and good ” : ^*0 ( 3 rd per. sing. masc. of the verb 1 
“that is to say, namely (lit. it means, intends”): U' “ fittingly (lit. 

like that which is proper) ” : na</d aH (m.c.) “ at present; also in cash” : 

* amd au “purposely” : z JIU. hold (for ) “at present.” 

Al-kdl Jksdf, vulg. il-hdl , which has the same signification as and 
Jh*d| 0 -*, is an Arabic accusative i for JhsJ al-hdl a ), but is not used in Arabic. 
In u Ar., the Arabic pronoun iS) ‘ “ that ” is understood. 

Such adverbs as : A^ftll aJL^J ks > 9 etc,., that close a speech, are 
called yA. olaf. 

( 9 ) An — appears to be an old adverbial termination : (or 

*>t>-«b) (Sa c di) “ in the morning.” 

The Afghans still use this termination even in speaking, as: 
‘suddenly ” : “straight (adv. not adj.).” 

Remark. —The Afghans also say ^33) for “everyday,” l>ut in (m.c.) 
rhzdna means “ by day.” 

(c) An adverb is sometimes combined with a preposition, as : & 3 ±Z\ b * k till 
now ’ 7 : 3d dar dnjd “ there ”: 3Jhy az hdla (m.c.) “ from now, henceforth 7 : 

1 in classical Persian 3 ) f haj dar u ma-riz signifies an impossibility 
yy * Ad ^ ^ zy ^* 3^ a> ^ 

“ Thou say’st, ‘ Look not,’ 1 might as well essay 
T«» slant inv goblet, and not spill my wine.” 

(O. K. Whin. Tr. Huh. 201 ). 

- In colloquial Persian the tarnation is dropped in most ot these adverbs, but 

not in all ; for instunee, is always maxi " 71 1 but always hula. The Indians and 

Afghans preserve the nunation. 
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}l y 31 (Tr. H. B., Chap. XXVIII) “ but we 

hear, doctor, tliat your paradise has begun here on earth.” 

(d) Adverbs of negation and Particles of warning such 

etc., are called aamj or ; while particles expressing negation. 

as “not,” ^ “ without,” are called ^ d>y^. 

(I) aj 1 “ never.” 

A-' <fc at no time, never.” 

aj — “ not at all, in no wise.” 

<£ * 

2 A.' — “ at no time.” 

' a-S oror j^ <*-' “no, not.” 

4 c.^5 or y ^, or <y “no no.” 

6 a> — <s^ “ neither—nor” (conj.). 

aj _ UiJt^ t4 not at all.” 
a.< a^ g.xA “ by no means.” 

() Aj “nothing whatever” (]>rou.). 

,j <*3 - j-.lv> “ none whatever” (pron.). 

6 aj gx* “no person” (pron ). 

a. —w,h “on no account 


aj - y “not at all, in no shape.” 

A> 

e yt “ more than this.” 

dyA, or pyv “never,” rid( interjertions of Wainm 
y y, or y “ not ” and “ less/'' e/V/c § 12! (h). 

7 A> ' Cod forbid, neva." 


$K L * not at all.*' 

(2) Examples:— 

^ jxs*. I j l*u'i (m.e.) “are you going there or noi : 

/♦*V ic-’h* 

c / 

oj- “1 went nowhere 


• llanjiz Jey* with sin alhrmative veil* 'hhc. 

- An adverb ot time, hut inserted bore for con\en u*iic ot reference 

y> ff A>b or ) J^xs sx* yo lyJ A.> )ta i an It u, naira mhsh dart till (or ball\ 

inara zart> (m.e ) “he not onJ\ abused me, hut host me 

* (Mass. and m.e. nay nan (m.e.) “ no, no 

Aj j IjO^ Aj • 

“ No hope?' ha\o 1 ahnvt . no joys below ’’— [O. I\. II inn. hVs, bo. 
f> ('onjimetion. but inserted here for eonv.anem-e of refoivm-.s 
Tndef. Pron., but. inserted here For eon\eiiioiu-e ot reformu e. 

1 Husha zartan eL v J (ru.e.) ‘ “ to (tony 
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gx* fjjf (m.c.) “ his pocket was not picked at all.” 

XsS ^A(f (class.) “ lie never docs so.’' 

sjj lanjf Asn.j Aj &>i *>yo aj ‘'neither was the man there, nor the woman, 
nor Hie child.’ ’ 

(m.c.) “ nothing can be obtained there.” 

<vcL> 1 j»U3 (Afghan) i did not get a wink of sleep all 

night ((amam 1 shah)." 

•jjU 2 ^ vy|«yj ^yt ( Sa'di) ‘‘how can the latter even resemble tin 1 
former 7 ” 

^ 4 * * (m.c.) “this man is much more than 

you think (good or bad).” 

(3) ‘Scarcely.' etc. is expressed by a negative: $«>j|jacu 3^-' 3' 

^ (7V. H. />., ((hap. XXXII) “he had ‘ barely completed the 

closing sentence of his prayers’ when—. ” aI£# 1 vJu** aS' Ai e^-y d>Ud jf ^ 

(or ^Sb) />a a; uta<{ hi nut na-nihddu k'i sa<]f pdyin naiad (m.c ) 14 he had 
barely (not yet) left the room when the roof fell.” 

(c) Interrogation often expresses negation : yoyy ^ 4 * * ^ Xxsi^ \> AiA^ 
(Sa'di) “ how can the sleeping awake the sleeping‘‘ ( ” ; ^j a -> ^ 
s— m| L .viij (S<vdi) 11 * * 1 said, //m/m an l go when my feet are unable to move $ ” ; 
j.-'ijyyc a^. j jl (Afghan) “ he knows, and lie alone; what 

does any one else know ( (nothing)”: a^. JLx y \\ Aif 

.w (Afghan) “ then tell me, what hope was there of life v ” 

(/) (i) Emphatic denial “never!” is in speaking and writing amongst 
the educated: aJJIj “we take refuge with (fod 4 !” : or aUi “1 ask 

pardon of < lod. 77 

(2) In m.c., emphatic denial or contempt is often expressed bv the 
following phrases : " (m.c.) “ he does not reach his dust even ” : 

lit &j£j ^y>c (m.c.) ‘ i can’t compare with you. Sir” : u ^ 

1 In m.c., taniZun-t s/tab pb-, w»bh izufal abo kh inab na- rafUnri 

<.r ill tnUh-um nay a mad y>=-. 

2 Kay c/ Lotii in class, and m.c, — ■ * when ? ” and “ how '{ * ’ 

- interrogation expressing negation or dissent. 

+ Vara means * k behind ’* ; but in '^*•1 <od ft = 

b “ Can the blind lead the blind ? 55 

,, jj Cx ^ ' <jj •«© 9 ? -* 

ft |4“* f aJLKj J ‘‘we take refuge with (lod from Satan 11 1 o ac*e.nseci. ’ * 

t^ur ‘an. 

1 Aj Jf Ail I f , 

* V “ ^ x 

■< Die idea is taken from a grey hound pursuing a gazelle, or a man galloping alter a 

w ild ass. 

B i.e. a dog can liark at the heels of a person, but he is nut anybody’s dog to do as 

much as this. 
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(m.c.) “ whose dog is he ? ” : vjuJuIj (m.c.): (m.c.) 

“ throw him away” : ^1^ ^ j*yf <J^a i;*t ^yo (m.c.) “ I don't count him a 
human being,” or dhl dakhil-i ddam ? pof *f (m.c.) (ditto) : muhdlaz 

‘aql ast J <Ja *)j Jl*x» (m.c.) “impossible! ” : gum ash kun (m.c.) ' 1 ^ 
“hang him!”; also “I don’t believe he can do it, or send him off”: 

b ^x/oj \\ farq az zamln Id dsmdn ast (m.c.) “ all the difference 


in the world.” 

(g) (1) Na & for “no” is vulgar; na khayr or khayr or is 

the polite form of “ no.” 

It is, however, better to avoid using jxL. alone : some such expression, as : 

: or y^- dif *UJf ; or y^ &> UU. ; or ; or y^ )y*9 

etc , is preferred. 

( 2 ) A polite m.c. form of affirmation or negation is jhirkt “ it rests 
with you.” 

( 3 ) An evasive reply that may mean “yes,” or “ no,” or “I prefer not 
to reply,” is yt u*y ^ “ what petition shall I make, what shall T say ? ” 

(h) Note the phrase: (m.c.) “I had such a 

lot of trouble.” 

(i) Adverbs of affirmation ( ^ or ) and of assurance 

( * ) : - 


(1) isjf (m.c.) art 

(m.c.) bale or ball 


} 

5 


yes. 


(m.c.) albatta “ certainly ” (contr. of &Ji albatta l atS ). 

(m.c.) I am very sure, 
lb (m.c.) bild-shakk ) 

(m.c.) | 

(m.c ) ^ without doubt. 

1/ (class.) | 

L5 J (m.c.) j 


1 If two persons were bowing at a doorway, each politely declining to enter the 

room first, one might say, py jk*. cF° ^ efac muhal-i "aql ast hi manjilaw 

bi-ravam. 

2 Also ^ gum-ash kun bi-ravad “ kick him off, let him go to the devil.” 

3 Khayr y^- for “ no” is not classical, nor is it used by Indians and Afghans, 
except as “ yes ” or “ well.” 

4 As albatta &±x)\ “ certainly ” and hamin “ this very ” : the latter word is 

also called 

5 In Teheran are or dri Formerly labbe was used for “yes.” 

* By the Afghans further shortened into albat. 

7 Vulg. bald 8hakk. 
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UUa (class.) ~\ 

jr* (class.) > certainly, 

or U*ib (m.c.) ) 

of coarse (m.c. only in this sense); also why ? 
jaa. uj (rn.c.) without ceremony, without reserve, without 


joking. 


^jS (m.c.) in truth, really. 


la-bud 1 


} 


r of necessity. 
y I'd-jar am (class.) ) 

( a?t ) UU> (class.) 

bU* (m.c.) 1 * * * certainly, surely. 

&S bL*j* (m.c.)' 2 J 


labbayk (class.) j 
labbay (obsolete) I 


lere I am for you, what are your commands? 


Remark I.—Mdnd bb= is always followed by &> , but after bU* the AS' can 
be omitted. 


( 2 ) Art, arc is used locally instead of bale or ball . 

( 3 ) As a strong affirmative, the phrase 5 <ujU» “ without the 
admixture of doubt and uncertainty,” is used in writing. 

( 4 ) The phrase aJU( *Uof, or AlJf “if God pleases,” is, with regard to 

future events, frequently used by Muslims for “ yes.” No Muslim asked, if it 
is going to rain, will reply “ves ” or “no,” as this would be deciding for the 
Almighty. 8 The answer p>!\ ^ AiJf tUJf (m.c.) “D.V. I will come 
to-morrow 5 6 * ’ is frequently made by a Persian when he has not the slightest 
intention of fulfilling his promise. 

(5) The following common m.c. phrases also express affirmation : aT ^ 
£2)* “I’m not lying to you”; £ A*ai “ I’m not yarning”; 

^ AS' “ I’m not talking rot ” ; ^ ** “ I’m not 

joking,” etc., etc. 

(6) Strong affirmation is also expressed in m.c. by — 

‘ C I swear by your venerated head that—”; “ by my father’s 


1 La-budd a , Ar. ‘ k there is no escape.” 

ft Hamand hi bU.d>( class.) also means “ at the same time that.” 

a The Prophet was once asked how many legs his horse had. He dismounted, 
counted, and said ‘ four.* Had he stated ‘ four ’ off-hand, Allah might have changed the 
number and so convicted him of error. 

* Hast mi-guyi yd ghadr (m.c.) b “ are you in earnest or joke 

(cheating) ? ” = shukhl mi-kunl yd jiddi mi-guyi? ^^*?° ^ 

6 Arwdh , pi. of ruh Arvah-i pidar-at bi-raw (m.c.) jj* “ for 

goodness sake, go ” : arwah , for bi-arvdh t Aj. 
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soul ” : &S {* jX+kxj^± i) 44 by our Prophet’s tomb ” : 1 * * 4 

‘‘by the martyrdom of Husayn ” : , C5 I* “by the rights of ‘All”: 

a> p>~.3 <i>Lsk 4 4 by the life of my children I swear this 

is true ” : isyyy “ may’st thou die (i.e. don’t be alarmed—)” : ^sy y cAt> 
—^ “may I see your beard bloody (i.e. your throat cut) if— 
vide also § 92 (k). 


for what reason, why ( 


I 


(j) Adverbs of Interrogation ( 

(1) Ijr- (m.c.) } 

( why ( : vide .' 4 ). 

^ (m.c.) ) " 

V 3' (m.c.) 

Aacu (m.c.) 

Axvj (m.c.) 

Aa. \\ (m.c.) 
auof^ (vulg.) why ? 

(m.c.) in what manner ' 

>A (m.c.) \ 

*!; jt (m.c.) > how, in what wav ? 

(m.c.) ) 

bay (m.c.) ' K when ? how ? 

(m.c.) how long ' 

(m.c.) when ? 

(m.c.) at what hour ' 

jjo Aa. chi qadr (m.c.) how much, what quantity ? 
(m.c.) how many * 

y (m.c. and old poet. t where, whither / : vide (2). 
*" (m.c.) what place, where ? - vide (2). 

^^ (m.c.) which place ( 

(m.c.) what direction ( 

4 c^ (class.) how ? : vide ( 5 ). 
j^° (m.c.) perhaps? : also but: vide (8). 
hf (m.c.) whether ? : vide ( 9 ). 

(m c.) what do you mean ? : vide ( 7 ). 

AS' j.^L- a^. (m.c.) why not ? : vide (6). 


I For Shi “as. Siimihs say, ('hahur Y ur qa.-iam ■* by the Four Friends (Abu Bakr, 
"Umar, ‘Tsinan. •All).” 

* Kay ^ “ when ” ~ u3jr^. 

" A z h'uju )t ‘* whenee 7 * ’ : fti-kuju “ whither 7 ** : /a A-/c/d d “ iiow 

long’*': Aar Awyd “everywhere.” 

4 Chun has other significations, not interrogative, as: “when, because, how, 

etc. **: it is used both in speaking and writing: vide (a). 
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( 2 ) Ku y> is m. c. and also classical poetical. Kushijk^ “where is he? 5 5 
is vulgar m.c. Examples :— 

1 tXi.ii'j A+& y A* ^ y y yy J> -«*T y& 

^ The dove started complaining to each hill, 

‘ Those whom thou sawest, have also gone—whither, whither ? 

A—-1—■> _ y y (jw% Jb A —* 

S (j»*—^ <i i■ lb l y yS iyy*~^ AS" (jj *—& A — ■>K 

‘ ‘ I saw a bird on the walls of Tits} 

Before him lay the skull of Kay Kawus, 

And thus he made his moan, 4 Alas poor king! 

Thy drums are hushed, thv Tarums have rung truce.’ 

{O. 7 i. Whin.) 

V — ci)i ^ jf a£ y y jffv A ls** £ j —^ y ** - v —urf 

y± y$j£y~—$ A +£ ;i^| A—a A. I? j- A? 

4 The Palace that to Heaven his pillars threw, 

And kings the forehead on his threshold drew— 

1 saw the solitary ringdove there. 

And 4 coo, coo, coo,’ sin* cried, and ‘ coo, coo, coo.’ ’’ 

(O. K. ; Fitzgerald.) 

Ku is sometimes an interjection, as: y (m.c.) = 4 'oh l wish it 

were morning! ” 

( 3 ) Note the following idiomatic meanings of —lylyl^ a> 

(m.c.) ( , or atf^v or ) tk he struck him such a blow as 

no athlete (or Hercules) could have done”; in Afghan colloquial 
o —chuudn zarhat ba n hawdla namud ki pafdawdn 
chist !: laxT ^ y la*/ (m.c.) “there is no comparison between the two”: 

wijr- l*/ JIj^ “ where is piety, where the intoxication of 

wine ? (i.e. the two are irreconcilable) ” ; l*/ l*;(£ y y tu va in karha leuja 
(m.c.) — “you can’t possibly do such deeds ” : z)y^y l^d yj*j bi-dard-i kuja 
mi-ichurad (m.c.) “of what use is this thing?”: himdqat td Icujd (m.c.) 

lj ooU a- “ liow much more folly will you display ?”; I*/ Jcujd, “is it 


1 An example of the rhetorical figure tajnls. 'Hie play is of course on 

ku-ku ‘ a dove ’’ and ku, ku “whither, whither ? “ the lines do not scan. 

* T~ 48 near Nayshapur. 

® Jaras is a large camel*hell and perhaps tiio noise of departing and arriving 
caravans. Kvs is a large and very noisy drum. In Persia drums are beaten from about 
I 5 minutes before and up to sunset AjlA fcjUb naqqarakkdna ml-zanand). This is an 

ancient custom, and, as formerly drums were also beaten at sunrise, the custom may 
% have its origin in fire-worship. 
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possible? ^ U*S ^yo mail kuja va Khalifa dar Baghdad ? 

(prov.) (said by a deceived person to one that lias gone back on his 
word). 1 

In m.c. the plural is also used, as : ^ UU*/ )t “ from which of the 

places in the world do you come ? ” : IaIwX li (m.c.) “ what places shall 

we visit 7 ” 

Remark /.— kuja*i <^1?^ is an adjective of what place” ; y 

(m.c. only) “ of what place are you a native ? ” 

Remark 17.—Kuja is used in indirect as well as in direct questions z 

(4) Chira \y^ “why?”, in m.c. also means “certainly, of course” • 
possibly it is elliptical for “ why not ? ” 

It is also an expression of astonishment, “ what the Devil are you 
up to ? ” 

(5) Chun ( vide note 4, p. 296) is sometimes used for a^-*- : 

^y ^*^(m.e.) “ how can \ help going when the Shah has sum¬ 
moned me ? ’ ’ 

Bi-chun u chigwn j is an epithet of the Deity. 

Bi-chun u chira ? ^ j (“without why or wherefore”) signifies 

“implicitly.” 

(6) Chi hit shad ki a*, (class .) “what would happen if, why 
not?” 

(Anv. Suh ., Intro. Chap. I, St. 3) “why not [the cat says] perform 
what is due to courtesy and fraternity, and this time, when thou goest, take 
me with thee ? ”— East. Tr. 

Bdshadki ac “ it may be that,” is also used : vide (/»'.) 

(7) Ya ni chi a^^iaj (m.c.) “ what does it signify, what do you mean l . ” 

is a common m.c. expression. Ya‘ni is the 3rd pers. sing. masc. of the 
Ar. Aor. The 1st pers. aUmi “J mean” as well as “ it means ” 

are used in Persian for “ that is to say, viz.” 

(8) Maqar is used in m.c. for interrogation, positive and negative, as: 
foyd ‘ are you mad, perhaps you’re mad ? ’ * 

In a sentence such as —Af o^bi bf ayd na-hdyad ki shuma — 
with the Indicative would be commoner in m.c. : vide § 73 (b). 

(9) Chi and dya bf :— ^b}«* tU*-a. jt ^tjL ^ ^ 

S a£b (Sa‘dl) “ how do you know, my friends, whether this young man may 
not be one of the robbers? ” : dya bf could be substituted for chi A*., and 
yd na could be added to the end of the query; also could be 

substituted for . 

A But mem %njd va Khalija dar Baglidud. d j moans * X can do 

what I like, there is no one near to punisli mo/ 

ft Like kahan in Urdu, ‘vide ’ Phillott’s Hindustani Manual , p. 24. 
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(10) Short phrases in common m.c. use are :—P *u bi-miri to 
which the reply is ^ ; b or ^^ { i “ joking or in 

earnest ? ’ ’ 

(Jc) Adverbs of doubt ( ^ j ) :— 

(1) 1 (m.c.) perhaps, vide (3). 

1 a£L moreover ; in m.c. perhaps, vide (3). 

1 aT «>jfy (m.c.) possibly. 

1 as* (class.) per ad venture. 

8 &j£ix> (m.c.) possibly (with Aor. or Pres.). 

bj> (m.c.) probably, as if, as though (with Aor. or Pres.), vide (4). 
bf whether? (interr.), vide (j) (1). 

J& 3 perhaps ? (interr.); also “ but” : vide (j) (8). 
y 

(class.) possibly (3rd pers. singular rnasc. Aor.; lit. “it is 

possible ”). 

y 

(adj.) (m.c.) possibly. 

(m.c.) principally; also probably. 

J^j© (m.c.) hardly, vide (5). 

*(f (m.c.) perhaps : vide (6 ). 
a^. (m.c.) what would happen if : vide (7). 

(2) Ballci “ moreover, rather, but,” in m.c. “ perhaps” : 

— 4 o-^t Jj+d aCL o~jo (m.c.) “ when he placed 

his hand on the curtain, he discovered that it wasn’t a curtain but the 
wall ” : a£X siy ^ \j U£ cJU. ±ij\±L. 

6 <wp aoL jsc (Sa‘dl) “ he said, ‘ my Lord, your slave attri¬ 

butes no fault to you in this: nay rather it was the fated decree of 
God Most High that something unpleasant should happen to your slave ” : 
*jU> A.CL (m.c.) “perhaps he may come.” 

Though balki *£Jb is enhansive and not exceptive, yet in such a sentence as, 
“ I will not halt at the first stage but at the second,” etc., are used in 

Persian as in English, when would be obligatory in Urdu : vide Phillott’s 
Hindustani Manual , p. 210 (e). 


1 These are verbs. Words signifying “ perhaps ’* are called ‘ adverbs of possibility 
and doubt.’ 

2 In Kirman, vulgarly balkum and balkam. 

* 

8 For Ai^x>. Jmruz mazanna-yi gandum chi-ast ? \S cUiax jjyc\ “ what is 


the price current of wheat to-day ? ” 

4 Note the dramatic present: the Past would be wrong. 

l Note 3rd pers. after and also the old particle y° before the dative. In 

m.c. the 1st pers. usually follows . 
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(3) S/tat/ad ^>U ‘ perhaps” is always followed by the Aorist or by a 

doubtful past tense: (class.) “if perchance the men 

of the boat should come. Shay ad, from “also meaning “to be 

iitting ” : ty ^ (m.e.) — »^~jo U- (m.c.): ^ 

(j)oet.) “ it is not befitting that you should ever tell a lie.” 

(4) G'uyd ij “ perhaps, probably; as though ” : U-^ b by *♦=£*-*> 

(m.c.) “ probably (or perhaps) Mash,hadi 1 Muhammad is an acquaint¬ 
ance Of yours ” : fcjs yc bjf i£J) j* 9 !; (m.c.) 

“ 1 saw him asleep on a bedstead with a sheet over his face like one dead.” 

Remark.—Cvyd is also a verbal adjective ‘speaking” from : 

by (m.c.) “ to begin speaking.” 

(5) M ush-k.il "mi-ddna m hi-y dyad, ooUj (m.c.) “I hardly think 

lie will come.” 

(b) Gdh ast o^s| :—ojLj U- (m c.) ” how 

can you say he won't come ? perhaps he may.” 

(7) Chi nri-shavad hi— f . :— S v°^ iSj^ ^ (m.c.) 

“ what would happen if, why should you not have compassion on me ? ” 

(l) Adverbs of comparison : 

( 1 ) *zl\ | 

.'L'), ride. (ll) | 

; more. 

ybyj, vide (,‘l) j 

<yj}* or I 

J J much more (stronger t han bisydr) : vide (4). 


the most- part. 


or / 

less : vide (5). 


)b"| at least. 


\ small. 


least-. 

— Aj (m.c.) equal to. 

y'o parallel; equivalent to (of sums of money, weights, etc.). 
cp>A5 (class.) of the same weight. 

cVj p* >> »> 

2 ^bj ^ A» neither more nor less. 

1 MashJicidi t^s^y*** a title of a Shi‘a that lias made pilgrimage to the tomb of 
Imam Riza in Meshed. 

2- For ziyad-tar (not used). 
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pt* also, equally, even, vide (7). 
y lower (of place, rank, price). 




) 


> only, vide (8). 


\ 




'S 


[-as, like, equally. 

Aijbc 

JjU 



y*> (Ji/c alike. 
<y/ Hke. 


Remark .—- *?°f**- - (J^ - aa3u> - - ^sl** - 

b/ and the suffixes i*jbo _ are called a*kAj oy- “particles of resem¬ 

blance.” 

~———\. tjj > 

In Rustam is (‘-ailed Aa^-c, and shir &> aa-^o; ancl 

cMm, the A-xx-iJoy^, comes between the t wo. In poetry, however, this order 
is neglected:— 

ajja. u* y ^y^ of—■ js^a &)9^ ^ ^ 

(Chash?nri tu is the subject in the second misra‘). 

(2) As stated in § 40 (i) (4) ziyad al»j is a positive. Hut the positive is 
sometimes used for the comparative, as : &aj *>b} iSJ** (ni.e.) “give me a little 
more.” 

Ziydda *d«»3 is a comparative “ more,” but is construed with the word 
following it, to which it is generally joined by the prepositions Jt or y, 

as: a^ y 1 (one compound word): y^*> oy* jyf y itob 3 (m.c.) “don't 
jaw any more.” 

It is also used in compounds, as : Bab), subs., “talking too much.” 

(3) Blshtar yA*j “ (for) the greater part ’ ’ :—ay 2 3l —(class.) 

“ —the greater part of which was of glass.” Here bish-tar may be a noun, 
or an adverb, according to the reading. 

(4) Bisydr-tar y j is not much used. 

( 5 ) Kam kam-lar y * , and andak | are often used in a nega¬ 
tive sense, as :— ^A^y* pS fyU- - ov*J aj oJyo Ajf &SsS 3S - 


l Not ziyad v>b}* 2 In m.c. 
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(Sa‘dl) “for the sages have said fortune comes not by effort, the remedy 
is not to worry much”; ijy** fuzuli ham-tar bi-kun (m.c.) “don’t 

interfere ” : 


^ aj cif b y3 isj^ w*- (Sa‘di) 

‘ 4 Since you have not sharp-tearing claws 
Better not engage in strife with wild beasts 5 ’ : 


Zj4 (J A&f Kitty j —(Sa‘dl) “— and the best dervish is he that 

does not mix with the rich.” Vide also § 121, (b), § 71 (?). 

(7) Ham “also, very” (emphatic), etc., and niz yy “also.” Ham 
when it means “also” seldom commences a clause, whereas niz does: 

p* lt* (m.c.) = man niz mi-guyam : y p* “ both he and I 

said so ” ; y \) <yf “ also he said this ” ; here ham, could not be 

used at the beginning of the clause. 

Ham is also an emphatic particle and as such often commences a 
clause:—I a£ aIa& ^ (Sa'di) “they say (the king) recovered 

that very week ” : ty y (Sa'di) “his leavings are fit for 

himself and none other” : l^Jut ^ “in this very place” : lapjf y “ in that 

very place ” : cJ^j (yl (m.c.) “ at this very time.” For cA** and 
vide ( 8 ). Vide § 90 (a) ( 6 ). 

Ham y in compounds means ‘ ‘ fellow,” as : (^ or ) ^ ^ “ fellow 
citizen ” : y ~■> p* “ bed-fellow, wife.” 

Note the following compounds:—j! “apart”: y> b “together”: 
y» “ one on the top of another ” : <u» ; y iS} j f and sometimes colloquially 
LS3> “ oil an average” : j*» “ contiguous (of lands) ; level ” : p*y* 

“ one behind the other ” : “ alike, equally ” : oy* \'y (m.c,) 

“ he was put out, angry ” : «x>Va-o yty \yo J la. is ^\^ (m.c.) “ these 

continuous dishes upset me”: (m.c.) “all your 

business is upside down, confused.” 

( 8 ) Hamm and ham,an cA**> oUa “lie had only 

that one son”: o*j l&f j ^ (m.c.) “this mere eating 

and sleeping is enough for us, we want nothing else.” 

Hamin hi means “ as soon as ” : ^ y a' 

(m) Adverbs of place ( ) •— 


(1) * bcuji jd, or (m.c.) here. 

y 9 or (m.c.) there, 
(m.c.) i 


(m.c.) 
«J 7 .b cSl (m.c.) 

• cy 1 (m.c.) 


| this way. 


1 Any of the simple prepositions can be prefixed, as: azinja )\ whence 

Ham inju (emphatic), vide (l) (7). 
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etc., etc. (m.c.) that way. 

. } within. 

\ without. 

&JJ. J 

^ . 1 under, underneath, down. 

w y 

a+a everywhere! 

U. somewhere. 

• £ - 

Ai — nowhere. 

(m.c.) somewhere. 

<*■> — nowhere, 

near. 

1 

i 

i 


.JLuk 


«XXAJ 

b <J*i 

j; 


j^far. 


/ 


> before, in front of. 


*y\y level (lit. breast to breast). 


9 

O^ulJ 




s 


behind. 


f; , or c^o L v on the right hand. 


• or on the left hand. 

✓ 

outside. 

cU^ta inside. 

i\) fUi all the way. 


opposite. 

vJb on the one hand. 

}\ on the other hand. 
iJouf here, now : vide (5). 


1 In m.c., andarTm is a subs, “the harem ” : Sa‘di also uses it in the sing, 

and pi., as a subs., for 44 the inside, the stomach.” 

2 Nuzd .ip nizd “ near ” is not used as an adverb : only as a proposition. 

8 PlahA man ^yo ^xj of place, but pish az man jf ^xj of time. 

* Barabar jj\y also means continuously, Indian and Afghan. 

8 For Ar. ‘aqib, and vulg. in Persian ‘ aqqib . 
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p* <sjj on the top of one another : vide also (l) (7). 
yj* up : vide (6). 

\y back, behind, etc. : vide (3). 

Slh ^ 


1 ^|b j*> or 

Hh 


habove, over, upon. 


Ji) 

yj 


below, down. 


yj\j^ head foremost; upside down; steep 

tan/ ,A> 

— jit 

here it is, 

^r!t hero 1 am. 

o-*oi ^jUa, or isff there it is. 


wherever. 


X* ^-u 


somewhere else. 


y tu or tuy inside, 
apart, aside. 

S’JJ'J j 

P*y > higgledy piggledy. 

v * y) i 

upside down, 
different, changed. 

&j£j> j+» headlong. 

—c5 r J’ except, besides: vide (7). 

% *y) below (of place, in an assembly). 

J) » iib above ( ,, ). 


Remark.—Idar t e< here, behold,’ * is obsolete. 

(2) Faru jy is used in compounds, as: cuflf jy 41 he spoke low” : 
joUJ yj9 ‘‘ he got (the fire) under.” 

Before a vowel ^y is sometimes used (class, and m.c,). 

(3) Fard \y is sometimes merely a euphonious particle, 8 as: f; 


1 Man bi-kuh aar-a-hulu. raftam *.*•; ^|b I jm (m.c\) “ I went up the hillside ” : 

imriiz u bi-man sara-hala kard (slang) “ he overcharged me ” : J/b y 

n harf-ha-yi sara bald mi-zanad (slang) = “ he’s opening his mouth very wide (slang).” 

2 U zir dast-i man nishasta aat jjj 5 ! “ ho lias taken a seat 

below me”: zir-dast ,j»), adj., opposed to zahar-dast y\. 

8 Redundant particles such as '> -j-- /*•> etc., are called l. 
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\ji f; £^ m '° £y (Mem. of Jahangir) “ the Rajputs 

came in armed bodies and surrounded the entrance to the Sultan’s tent” : 

Lr* 'j AiUL ^ ^/of (m.c.) ec the flood came and swamped the house.” 

(4) Du bardbar yty - j^y. etc., “twice as much, thrice as much.” 

(5) Tnak kishti mi-dyad ojf ^ «-^vf (class.) ‘‘here is the boat 

coming”: male az Baft dmad (m.c.) “he has just come 

from Baft.” 

It is rather pedantic to use male in speaking. 

(6) Fardz }\y has many meanings in classical Persian. It is common in 

compounds :—\\y “to occur”: “ to come close”; cuiu )\j* 

“ (the king) sat on the throne ” : )\y y C£ descent and ascent.” 

(7) Ward-yi In maMab-i digar ddram pfo j&o iSb) (m.c.) 

“ besides this, beyond this, L have another object.” 


^XA> 




“ Oh content! enrich me, 

For except thee there is naught else.”— (Sa 6 
in) Adverbs of Quantity :— 

(1 ' vJ*j! little: vide (2). 
jU— much : vide (2). 

(m.c.) much, greatly : vide (2). 
pf little. 




abundant, abundant!v. 


sufficient, sufficiently, 
enough 

ur J jh and yj** y very much 
even this. 


) 


vide (3). 


A) . 




(class, and m.c.) nothing: vide (8) ]. 


<£}&? (class, and m.c.) a little. 
Jo (class.) a little 


^-labj (class.) 
j±> oT 

JUibc 


>» 


l vide (9). 

I 

I 

y 1 as much as. 


J 


y f Uj as much as possible. 


to the best of one’s ability. 


20 


I These are also adverbs of comparison, q.v. 
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a<*. (m.c.) how much ? 

(m.c.) how many ? 

(m.c.) h 

(m.c.) 'r excessively : vide (4). 

^■ l 2 W f ^ ( m - c -) ) 

j (m.c.) boundless, innumerable. 

^ (m.c.) ) , 

f a little. 

Lsk^ 3 (m.c.) ) 

(m.c.) little by little. 

y° (m.c.) a hair’s difference, a very little. 

I y~« ^ (m.c.) in amount the length of one finger-nail, a little. 

(7 (m.c.) in armies. 

(m.c.) in flocks. 

1 ^ ‘-^r! (m.c.) altogether; also in one place 

UUj (m.c.) } 

\ altogether. 

(m.c.)) 

$9 

M (m.c.) in toto , all of them. 

(m.c.) altogether: vide (5). 

o 

)**j A (m.c.) as much as: vide (6). 

(m.c.) , 

? > about, at an estimate: vide (7). 

(m.c.) ) 

Ar (class, and mod.) however much, in spite of: vide (S). 

(2) Andak-i dalil-i bisyar buvad cWa (class, and m.c.): 


$ j jf ixkxlZj 1 (Sa'di) “it is related 


f *iS) 

that he made an increase in their allowance, but a decrease in regard ’ ’ : 
JU * \\ a-> JU^- <^*>1 andak-i jamal bih az bisyari-yi mdl (Sa c dl) “a little 

beauty is better than much wealth.” Vide p. 126 (5). 

Khayli (mod.) has the same signification as bisyar )lw>; but for 

a slight difference in the usage of the two as adjectives, vide § 43 (e). 

(3) Bas azbas^y, bas-i and basd ; vide p. 123 ( m) :— 
(class.) “ he, was going very quickly”: 

(class, and m.c.) ‘‘he was exceedingly clever.” 

In speaking, )f is commoner, as: Ai— a^ \\ (m.c.) 

“ I got weary from waiting such a long time. 

Bas-i sukJian-i dushvdr-i y si (m.c.) “it is very much 


1 The (j; of unity, as: bisyar-i az mardum mi-gmyand ki — pij'C y ^ «U~o 

(m.c.) “ a many of tlie people say—■.** Bisydri is also a substantive, ‘ vide ’ 

infra. 

2 Bisydri j here might be either a substantive, or else an adjective with the lS 

of unity. For the sake of balance it is here a substantive. 
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a difficult matter’’: 13 jjbjJaiL* (Sa ( di) “a long time one must wait 
till—” : bas-i bd u suhbat kardam , bi-dard-i ja-yi md na-khurd caa^ y U 

U f&jf (m.c.) ££ I talked a long time with him, but it was 

useless.’ ’ 

(A— J A—A> 

“ All! wealth takes wings and leaves our hands all bare, 

And death’s rough hands delight our hearts to tear.” 

(0. K. Whin. Rub. 102). 

Basd ashkhds ki murda and va na-ddnista and dS b~ j 

(m.c.). 

In classical Persian, ^ bas, bas-i , and l ~j basd often take the 
place of ;iw bisyar. Bas ^ is usually followed by a singular noun 
and the other two by a plural. Instances of bas-i with a singular noun 
are few. These words are not quite out of use even in man Bas-i mardum 
fdj* ^ 5 —^, bas-i zanha lyj (m.c.): basd bashad ki *^b l~o (m.c.) 

“it often happens that— 

Basd in m.c. also means ££ perhaps.” 

(4) Bi- a h ay at nihdyat ojU> (m.c.) “I’m 

exceedingly thirsty ” : nihdyat mahabbat rd bd-shumd ddram b i^avca'l^ 

Um (m.c.), or man bi-nihayat (or bi-nihdyat) bd shurnd mahabbat ddram 
pj j c>jUvx> U£ l) ( ^ or) ^ (m.c.) “ I have an excessive affec¬ 
tion for you”:—oolylf ^i ^x> (m.c.) “from the beginning 

to the end of his speech—” : cjllM 1 t Jf ^ 

(m.c.) £ ‘ 1 am beyond measure grateful.” 

( 5 ) Kult an Kulliyyat an <ub\ Kulliyyat an aj^S — ^Sj and signifies “com¬ 
pletely,” as: b( or) (m.c.) “I have nothing to 

say to you at all.” 

Kull an K means without exception:— ca*^o 3 i> ^Jiaeuo (m.c.) 

“ they were all, without exception, drunk.” 

(6) Hdr qadr :—^ f lSV)^ oW* ^ <*£.>; oi y 

(m.c.) ‘ £ as this nuisance decreased, my desire to return also decreased.” 

if 

(7) Qarib -yy, taqrib an UjJv: — ckj* ^y s. UJb ashya* qarib ba- 

tamdm bar bad shud (Afghan) “the things were nearly all destroyed ” = 

boU3 ashy a* qarib tamdm an " l talaf shud (m.c.), or U*y3*U.£| 

ashy a* taqrib an harna talaf shud. 

(8) Chandan ki .— v^jLj ^ w-hL &S ajhLy 

(Sa'di) “a thief entered the house of a certain God-fearing person; in 
spite of much search he found nothing.” 


1 Or 


' Also timam an . 
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Ghanddn-i hi is Indian or Afghan only. 

(9) Barhh-i u&y, or taraf-% az jf ,lakht-i ^y (Sa'di) 

*‘a little neglect”; j+e jt ^yiy (Sa'di) “a little of his life”: ^Ly 

(m.c.) “ a few men say so” : c=**ob* Jbo jf <>^b 

(Sa'di) “ perhaps they will give up a portion of our property ” : j**\ 

(Sa'di) “ he pondered a little time on this ” : ajl» y 

(m.o.) “one must consider this a little.” Vide p. 126. 

LalchUi appears to be used of time only. 

(o) Adverbs of Quality, Manner, etc.:— 


(IJv^'m.c. ) 

>good, well, 
m.c. ) 

ajUa? (m.c.) middling: vide (2). 
iS (m.c.) in the manner that: vide (2). 

(m.c.) in this manner; also. 
c)^j J^3) (m.c.) with heart and soul h 
(*^ J (m.c.) on my eyes [- = willingly. 

pi*** or j *j\z> (m.c.): vide (3). ' 

sJ)X>( m-c.) ) 

* f > by force, 

liiu: -i ys (class.) ) 

yio < ^Afyk > or (class.) per force; also nolens volens 


vide (14). 


Aik^»i(class.) j 

> ; ]■ nolens volens. 

I itji y 1^4- (m.c.) ’ 

(adj.) helplessly; nolens volens. 

cjh*>^6,or (m.c.) - 

Aliic (m.c.) ; 

to) (m.c.) j 

( m - c *) ^suddenly. 

&j\ysxx> (m.c.) j 

*j~S j (m.c.) 

> * 

(class.) j 

a *-\5 (class.) 

/ 

(m.c.) j 

fo*a£ (m.c.) , purposely. 

aw* if*} ^ (m.c.) ) 

i *)3 4W (m.c.) mounted. 

(m.c.) on foot. 


J In the Panjab Jdkub is an adj. or adv., but in Delhi, Behar, etc. an adv. only, 
a Savar j\y* 9 subs., “ a mounted man”: savara tjlj* 9 subs, and adv., “cavalry, 
ou horse-back. 
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J> secretly. 


gratis, gratuitously. 


(Afghan) mounted: vide (4). 

(m.c.) ") 

(m.c.) j 

(m.c.) ] 

\j~* (m.c.) 

(m.c.) 

(m.c.) ! 

(m.c.) 

(m.c.) openly. 

kMj (m.c.) inwardly, secretly. 

(m.c.) divulged, openly. 1 
1 (m.c.) 

,^i (m .o.)r p ' n,J ' ,c, “ r ' v - 

oiu> (m.c.) 

(m.c.) 

O^JUSX. (m .c.) > comfortobly . 

bt* (m.c.) vide (5) ) 

(m.c.) vide (6), pure, only. 

(m.c.): vide (7). 

c. 

(m.c.) ) 

0 > contrary to, against. 

y m.c.) ) 

pA (m.c.) one on the other; also on an average : vide (/) (7). 
p*y (m.c.) apart: vide (8) and (l) (7). 

(m.c.) 

f* LSi ( m -° ) 

;s Ao.b c**o (m c.) losing one's head, in a flurry, 
tsV y (m.c.) by deception, etc. 

)1 (m.c.) falsely. 

<J? (m.c.) on the peg. 

> s 

^U.3xx> (m.c.) in substance, in abstract. 
iLotf (m.c.) 

(m.c.) 

))j (m.c.) 


>one behind the other; vide (l) (7). 


i 


in detail. 


1 Fdnh bi-gu (ra.c.) “ tell me without reserve.” 

2 In Mod. Pers. ashgar and ciehgard 

3 So bewildered that one doesn’t know one’s hand from one’s foot: pacha in m.c. 
is the leg of sheep or cattle only. 

* For galu-yi mtMb. C5\r^ : ^ vulg. “bang (the parda) 

nail,” Gul-rnikk cAf subs., peg with a head. 


on the 
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y\y (m.c. i level, continually* vide (9). 

55 

Lohj (m.c.) by guess. 

(m.c.) at an estimate. 

Uul+xu (m.c.) ditto. 

&*) ^ y (mod.) “) 

k . . v > on an average 

iSV (m.c. only) S 

or sum up, in short. 

as—; disguised as--; vide ( 10 ). 

(m.c.) with both hands. 

T. (m.c.) slowly; silently. 

p\y\ (m.c. ) slowly, at ease. 

awaT (m.c.) slowly; in a low voice; aside. 

y) \f» (m.c.) headlong. 

(m.c.) 

C )U**al>^ (m.c.) face upwards, supine. 
ay prone. 

(m.c.) excessively : vide (12). 

(m.c.) ditto. 

J«^ (class.) as before. 
cJy+i in a manner, like. 

!•? (m.c.) scarcely, barely. 

(2) Miyana ajUxj j tawr-% lei ^Uj (Firdawsi) 

“ if you act moderately you will not be upset” : &£->)?Jr 

(m.c.) “ why did you not do as 1 told you ? 

(3) Minnat mi-dnram ^v°:—To the question, “Will you do this 

for me?” the answer might be: (m.c.) “I will with 

pleasure. ’ ’ 

Note the idiom :—<; y l;U^ (m.c.) 

9( another has spoilt your business, and you are angry with me?” 

(4) The Afghans sav sar-i asp, sar-i pd , sar-i rel , etc., etc. drmdam 

ft Wf - . for “ I came on horse-back,on foot, by rail, etc., 

etc.” 

(5) ‘ A yn ^ “essence; eye, etc.” (followed by the izdfat :—^ 

l jL.i (m.c.) “ what I am telling you, is the course to 

take liLc (m.c.) “ the streets are cleanliness itself” : 

cm»i «aci.iT (m.c.) “ what you said is accuracy itself.” 

( 6 ) Mnhz (ji^ “pure, unadulterated ” :—^ (m.c.) “ merely 

for your sake” U£ (m.c.) “at the mere sight of you”: 

txiay (Shah’s Diary) “ something 
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had been placed on the chair as a mark of respect” ; ^ 

(m.c.) this is pure calumny. ” 

In m.c., ija'a.c is, as shown, also a preposition - ^s'y. When it precedes 
a noun, it is a preposition or an adverb ; when it follows, it is an adjective. 

(7) Fardham y is a collective particle:-o;yf yy (m.c.) 

be is collecting sticks” : iS)^ ^ c 5 *> ^'a-o (m.c.) <! you are 

collecting what will be a nuisance to you ” **>\p ^ Aan.-f 

(m.c.) “what you mentioned can’t be collected together as quickly as 
this.” 

(8) Az ham p* y “apart” :—3 (m.c.) they separated.” 

“ Until thou knowes^ that speech is absolutely proper. 

Thou shouldst not open thy mouth ” . (Sa'di). 

1 ^ p*y 1 j in dv kdjhaz rd az ham, judd na-kun (m.c.) 

“ don’t separate these two papers.” Vide (l ) (7). 

(9) Bardhar ; —(Afghan) “they continued play¬ 
ing with each otlmr.” In m c.. however, this would mean c they were playing 
opposite to each other.’ 

(10) Bi-surui-i: — (Sa'di) “ in the ap])earance of, disguised 

as, a dervish ” : Jo (m e.) “ as it was before.” 

Note the meanings of aw*> j^ :—py ^ ^ ^ ^ Axb)^ y 

a-'jJ*** (m.c.) “since ! have done no wrong, why do you allege this against 
me ? ” : <x> b a*. y.* y A^bj^ y (m.c.) “ in the event of his not 

coming to-morrow what am I to do? ” 

(11) Shi/casta, lit. “ brokenly ” :—*>) Ai~Ci % (m c.) ‘ he jerks in 

his speecli (as children do, accentuating every syllable).” 

(12) Ghajfat-i: —cud* (Sa'di) “it will be the greatest kindness.” 

(13) Andun or dzun “in that manner”; and aydun &y*.\ 

“now,” arid id an “in this manner” are really obsolete; and also 

hmnidun “now; always; in this manner,” 

( )— jQ.zsl'C Ij ^ AlA *>f b p<xh+’ jly.^ A' A^ o’jjN’ A>c ^AJ J** 

“ For five months, now, I have been in Shiraz 
With an uneasy mind and scant means of living.” 

1 ) - j,f^ J J&yl ^ x> -' 

" Now in the eye (of Faith) that illumines the mind 
Abu Bakr is a candle and ‘Usman a lamp.” 

(14) Khwdh ma-lchivdh or hhwdhi norJchwahi y *- :KV ' <^*1^ : 

cJ; syx ^5 |*&y ^ \y y 31 (m.c.) “ I told him not to go, but he 

would go”; l y° f.yy csi' ( m * c * only) “the water 

springs out of the ground of its own accord ” : *>zy \y* (m.c.) 

“ 1 was taken there nolens nolens.” 
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(p) Adverbs of Time ( 

(1) Time present, etc.:— 
i£)yZ f aknun (m.c.) 

9 

iDjif kunun (m.c.) 

1 )|U* hala (m.c.) 

hdl (m.c.) 

% JtsJf al-hal (m.c.) 

8 ^i al-dn (m.c.) 

(m.c.) yet, as yet. 
^ (m.c.) 

ertP (m.c.) 
otfy (m.c.) 


1 


J^now. 


J 


1 

^nowadays. 


at present; (also adv. in cash), 
(m.c.) 1 


(m.c.) 

ejbcj (m.c.) 

p* (m.c.) 

(m.c.) 

4 (m.c.) to-day. 
(m.c.) to-night. 
Jl —(m.c.) this year, 
(rare in m.c.) 
(cdass.) 

z'f (class.) 

(m.c.) 

(m.c.) 

(m.c.) 

^ 9 

U-Uao (class.) 

Uto*o (class.) 

xubh-i zud (m.c 


1-now, this instant. 

l 


• break of da 


before the false dawn. 


^ true dawn. 

) early in the morning, 
(early), etc. 


(m.c.) just as the sun rises. 

(class, and m.c.) dawn, before sunrise. 
pd (m.c.) ditto. 


or to-morrow 


1 In Mod. Pers. pronounced and written hala : unless combined with another adverb 
that has the nunation ; vide note (4), p. 314. 

i For al-hal a Ar. acc. ‘'Now or never ” kunun ya hich-gah ^ b : dar 

in vaqt ya hargiz j$j*> b 

3 For al-an a Ar. acc. 

4 Im — for in —. 
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(m.c.) false dawn ; first indication of light. 
<3^ (m.c.) dawn = fair. 

1 lM j0 3 (m.c.) = false dawn. 

(m.c.) J. 

Sin the twinkling of an eye. 

\»j]o (m.c.) ) 

(m.c.) midday. 
j'A* (m.c.) evening. 

(m.c.) at the beginning of the night. 

1 (m.c.) midnight, 
half-a-day. 

2 jjj {*& (class.) midday, 
wtij'f Jjf (m.c.) 
v li*T ( m.c.) 

u<|;£ (O (m.c.) just before sunset. 


when the sun is first rising. 


(m.c.) 

* (m.c.) 

(2) Time past:— 

jl (m.c.) 
cHt jt lU 5 (m.c.) 
(m.c.) 
(m.c.) 
jiiLxj (m.c.) 


| by day. 


3 

i 


before this. 


previously. 


* j* oj) (m.c.) quickly; also previously, 
(class.) 1 

■c.) \b 


jj,, or ^.*3 (m 

(class.) j 

UbU (m.c.) formerly. 

(m.c.) ) 

6 (m.c.) I 

() (m.c.) 

^ I 

or (class.) j 


anciently. 


3 yesternight. 


t In Arabic zanab r 8-sirhdn " tiio wolf’s tail.” 

4 Nitnshab f** poet., not used in m.c. : *>*• A*jp (m.c.) “ when 

half the night had passed ” : ejha-*; A*jo “ the 15th of Rataazan. In m.c., nima &+& 
is also used for half a brick. 

■■ S LSV 

4 y W 2D -^ (m.c.) “ rise earlier in the mornings ” : S ^Jl3 

(m.c.) “ why did you not tell me sooner ? ” 

6 jDma ruz Ajo^ (obs.) “ yesterday.” 

t> Also shab-gugashta t-*'* (m.c.), without an izajat. 
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(m.c.) '] 

( class -> yesterday, 

and (class.) ■ 

}•>) (m.c.) J 

J -. (m.c.) for years. 

) 


\ the day before yesterday. 


- last year. 


hf-'i ( m - c -) 

\*jjy y cUi (m.c.) ) 

hj*ji u*i (m.c.) the day before the day-before-yesterday. 
(m.c.) ! 

(m.c.) 

Aw (m.c.) 

(m.c.) ! 

1 J ! ~ ;1 ^ (m.c.) the year before las 
o*j (obs.) yesterday. 

&ji (obs.) last night. 

(3) Tijne to come :— 

' l f: y (m.c.) to-morrow. 


the next day 


J'**}?) (m.c.) / 

j\) (m.c ) s 

f Ay (m.c.) to-morrow night 
(m e.) the next night. 

(m.c.) the day after to-morrow. 

or fy (m.c.) tlie day after the day-after-tomorrow 

^y l r*i (m.c.) the night after to-morrow. 


j^iA (m.c.) 
avi/f J'~> (m.c.) 
j£'d *h© (m.c.) 

»wjf *U (m.c.) 
h j£-'a dS&* (m.c.) 
aii* (m.c.) 
(m.c.) in future 
jb er jf (m.c.) 

(m.c.) 

^v-i y (m.c.) 

(m.c.) 

4 (m.c.) 


next year. 


next month. 


? 

5 

^ next week 


Lin future, after this. 


^ Vulg. p/lar sal 

2 In poetry often used for the Judgment Day. 

8 Yak hiJta yi digar mi-diham ^A.x>c (m.c.) “ 1*11 give it in a week’s 

time * * 

* ^ * 

4 Hal an va istiqhZd an JI'a2X«»I } “now and for the future” : in this case 111*, 

has the nunation ; ‘ vide ’ (p) (1) note (1), page 312. 
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^/o (m.c.) ^ 

1+X9 (class.) 3 

(m.c.) ) 

^ (m.c.) 3 

kS**y (m.c.) 

*5} (m.c.) 


henceforth. 


£ presently. 


j presently, quickly. 

(4) Time is also expressed as follows:—l^uf &h« (m.c.) 

“ I remained there, three or four months. 

Also by the dative, as : pA £>(^ ^***il* l^of \) f y/ JU^ 

(rn.c.) " I intended to stay there the night and go home in the morning ” : 

^U~o ^liuoi ci»;Uc Auo >3Aa. q ,_ (Shah’s Diary) 

4 'well, at night, several bands took stand below the building and played a 
great deal.” 

(5) Jakht "just now ” (a village word and vulgar) is coming 

into use. 

In Kirman jakhi is a substantive meaning "endeavour ” and is sup¬ 
posed to be corrupted for the Arabic : it is, however, probably from 
the Persian , or "to strive, endeavour ; quarrel.” 

(6) Time indefinite and miscellaneous f vide also (1)1: - 

^ (m.c.) A 

yr (m.c.) ^immediately. 

’>* (m.c.) j 

it; (tn.c.) ) ... , , , 

[ without delay. 

AUL 9 lb (m.c.) ) 

(m.c.) without further words, immediately, without doubt. 


) 


(m.c.) 

liLikx 

tUlxu: ^ 

(m.c.) obliged to, without further orders, immediately. 
% (m.c.) hot and hot. 


^ temporarily. 


U o y ^ (m.c.) especially. 


S c*t&T 3 (m.c. 


,, more than all. 
Ar. and Mod. Pers., especially. 


I U>£a. jjr^t ** i go to-day for certain * * : y ^ 

djf^° (m.c.) "it is certain my horse is faster than yours ” : jj-f U£- 
& (m.c.) “ bring in the bread hot and hot 

(m.c.) "work continuously * * (don’t get cool between whiles). 

8 Pronounced vungahi. 


—t y 


4 ‘ you must go. ’ ’ 

^ > y< c) u / 
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IajU (m.c.) many times, oft. 
tsj* bar-i (m.c.) once : vide (7). 

Ifli* (m.c.) at times: vide (8). 

(m.c.) at one time—at another time 
j (m.c.) often; (also much). 

(m.c.) often. 
t* (obs.) seldom. 

U sj from time to time. 

*!f (m.c.) sometimes. 

(m.c.) sometimes-sometimes 

jj(f (m.c.) occasionally: vide (9). 

(m.c.) ,, 


^3 (m.c.) 

(class.) 

s? 

(class.) 

^ b aj») sooner or later: vide (10) 


; quickly. 


(class.) 

(m.c.) 

(m.c.) 

* ^ 

*3^ (m.c.) 
(m.c.) 
(m.c.) 

^ (m.c.) 

;b w£«>if 

(m.c.) 
(m.c.) 
#;>♦*> (m.c.) 
jA (m.c.) 
<wa (m.c.) 

(m.c.) 

Ar. 


1 

I 

rarely. 


seldom, less. 


(always. 


(m.c.) i 

^ t 

JUjSJ ^ (m.c.) ' continually, 

ojyt ^f*x> (class.) 
o (m.c.) j 

0J3 (vulg.) 


vide (8). 


1 Sometimes, also, classically and in m.c. “no, not.” 

* Ar. Past Part. Bi-ftaraf-i darya mudam nazar mi-kardam jk-> 

(m.c.) “ I kept on looking towards the sea.” 
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| conti 


continuously 


(m.c.) 

(m.c.) 

(m.c.) repeatedly. 

(m.c.) one behind the other, in succession; continuously. 
Lsi)* (m.c.) do. do. 

JVj* (m.c.) . 

Afj,; > daily. 

iSJV (m.c.), and J 

*j') j* (m.c.) 

)fr ij) (m.c.) day by day, daily. 

(m.c.) every instant. 

^/Xiub (m.c.) ^ 

^SLUjit (m.c.) -weekly. 

! ala* (m.c.) 3 

jl' iiiiA (m.c.) once a week. 

LUo.t (m.c.) perchance : vide ( 11 ). 

' h* bf every moment, moment by moment : ride ( 11 b 
U*> (m.c.) from day to day. 

(class.) a little. 


1 


police upon a time, formerly, etc. 


J 


(m.c.) vide (7). 
o Lv j\ Jis, (m.c.) 

^ (m.c.) 

UjU# (m.c ) 

0 J 5 y,^ (m.c.) late. 

‘ AT (m.c.) 

»>* L ‘ 

ykb (m.c.) J 

\ v Ailxi (m.c.) subs, and adv.; for a day and night, 24 hours. 
•* ^ - cU>t )t (m.c.) ) 

a: - (m.c.) 3 

; ? j ^»U 3 (with or without izajat) (m.c.) all the day. 
tf (m.c.) as long as. 

r- 


- at last, final!v. 


;at no time, never, really not. 


| (class, and m.c.) in any case. 




1 Hafta-~> chand mi-glrl iSj^ M ^ ( m - c -) “how much pay do you get a 

week ? ’ * 

ft Vulg. dur-vaqt 

- * 

8 For ty*T 

* na-ddfhtam ^ ( m ' c *) “1 have never had it at all.** 
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(m.c.) now, at present (m.c.); on account. 2 
(m.c.) often. 

b (m.c.) as soon as: vide (12). 


(m.c.) as soon as ; merely: vide (12). 

c^' y 

&y (m.c.) 

& (class, and m.c); vide (13). 

&y aibal (class.) 

jl £^5 (m.c.); vide (14). 

^j| jl (class.) therefore. 

(m.c.) compared to formerly, 
of j^Lxj (m.c.) therefore, for that reason. 

&y Uj (m.c.) therefore, for this reason. 
s JLa. (m.c.) "j 

0 - 4 ^ (m.c.) Vat any rate, anyhow. 


1 

1 

1 

^besides, moreover, apart from. 


_j+> 

j*> (m.c.) every moment. 
jk 3 t> (m.c.) 
j&i jL. (m.c.) 
c^Njitc (m.c.) 

v^Njilc (m.c.) 
y *\If jAf (m.c.) 

er- 1 y (class., or mod., in writings only) after this. 


■ again. 


lin the end; vide (15). 


(7) Bdr-i (Sa'di) " he sank a few * times ”; 

4 jS*£» i-bjtk ^cjb (Sa'di) “if you want to 

kill this slave, Zea.vtf (well) do so accordingto the interpretation of the law.” 

(8) Vaqt-i , vaqt-hd ^5 :— 

(Sa'di) as' Jj> a^. oJj-Jt® b . 

Fa</2 is also poetically used for vaqt-i. 

Similarly the plural vaqt-hd — vaqt-hd signifies “ at times— and at other 
times.” 


1 The correct meaning, of courso, is “on account ” and in this sense only it is used 
in India and Afghanistan. 

4 Common in Indian Persian. 

8 Bi-hama hal nami-fahmam maqsud-i shuma chlst 

(m.c) “I haven’t in the least understood what you’re driving at ” : also 
bi-har jihat. 

* Bar l chand (class.) “ a few times.” This might also bo read Bari “ well,” chand 
ghota khurd 41 he sank a few times.” 
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(9) Gah, »'# etc. ^ ^ Wil a/ or) 0 -*>lf *lf (m.c.) “ he occasionally 

does this ” : 1 j 1 (m.c.). 

In m.c. the ^ of unity is always added to »lf. 

(10) “ Sooner or later ” yz b zj), or zjj yz 81^., or y «■£>. 

( 11 ) Ahydn an bU=wi; dn an f a -an an blj Ijf :—GU=m J>\ (m.c.) 
“ if perchance he should come, in the event of his coming, tell him to call 

to-morrow ” : zy^*?° o>b) ^ or* 5 bl# bf (in a letter) “every moment 

1 wish more and more to see you.” (In dn an f a -dn an , j a - “ then, so, and ”). 
In Arabic means <c sometimes, or seldom.” 

(12) Td b and mujarrad Zj^°: —j*i*j Jt If b (m.c.) “ as soon as 1 

. . — _ *>* 

saw you I swooned away ” = bi-mujarrad-i didan-i shama az hal rnftam 
fiij JU \\ U£ &yz (m.c.). 

* Mujarrad also means “ merely,” as: &\y i; y ^ ^ 
zjS (m.c.) “ merely on the evidence of one person, one can’t punish 


him ” : z^ LW tX-U> (m.c.) “ one cannot act on mere suspicion.” 

(13) Digar : —( Sa‘di)—^ y \jl £ j & jjf UU; )\ v-^JU iS&I&J j&tj 

“and again know that kings are for the protection of their people, 
and not the people merely to render obedience to kings.” 


(14) QaV- i-nazar j&j £&» :— I * 3 c^ J'>e* 

(m.c.) “and quite apart from this, it is against the public interest”: 
^■y ij&e could here be substituted for ,-ko £hj'. 

(15) l Aqibat ooi' U:— 


(Sa‘di)~ 


Zj——£z 




*X3 1 * 


\y° y ^—Ip 


“ None e’er learnt archery from me, 

But that 4 in the end he made me his target.” 
iSix or y or bi-juz in ki, or yhayr az in ki, or 


sivd-yi in ki could, in prose, be substituted for < 
(q) (1) Adverbs of Order and Number :— 
;b c_£j (m.c.) ) 


-sxitp here. 


once. 

(m.c.) ) 
jbjz (m.c.) twice. 

) [j (m.c.) again, next: vide (2). 

(m.c.) again: vide § 39 (a) (1). 


■ first 


> 


I Colloquial for hamchunin and hamchunun njh^***. 

% Or guman-l “ a little doubt” : vulg. gaman. 

8 KwWi,ishere an adjective; the ^ is not ^ of unity. 

4 Note with negative = “ but that** (i.e. who did not). 
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Auy° Jjf the first time. 

] 

3* >secondly. 
bub J 

(2) Bdzji' “again; afterwards ” :— && $ ( m -0.) “don t do 

such a thing again** .* 8&\j jIj ^*->11+*** (class.) do you read first, 

//•m I will. 

(r) Adverbs of Exception 1 ( ):— 

(]) AT (class.) except, till: vide ( 2 ). 


^ (m.c.) “except, but”; also = “yet” (Afg.), to answer to 
‘ although ? ; m<ie (3) and (5). 

£*> (m.c.) but; vide (4), ( 6 ) and ( 8 ). 

or but. j 

or (m.c.) j except . 2 

3 ^v-’ or ' 


J-- 


\\ j±c, or 3 ? 

cjf cD^- 
U or 


except: wZc (7). 


^except that: vide ((>). 
besides ) 


vide (7). 


^u)! more than this, besides 5 

(2) Magar d nr fait ^ ^bp^j ^ aV Ixil 

y^ Axil (Sa‘di) “he said, 1 will neither breathe nor move from this 

spot, except {nr till) some word lias been spoken by thee.” 

(3) Illd f AjlA y Jlf ^ y 

^b (*8V/h/i) “he said had’st thou become so hard up that thou couldst not 
steal from any but such a friend (or was the world so small that thou 
would’st find no other place to steal from except—) ? ” 


yy i3j* j c $1 1 (Afghan) 

“although they did so, yet as soon as the mast was cut down, the ship 

sank ”; note this Afghan and Indian use of y: to answer to ; 

vide also (5). The idiom is incorrect in Persia. 

(4) Magar “ but ” :—Ln m.c. is often used for “perhaps,” or 
instead of Uf in asking a question implying an innuendo ; vide ( j ) (8). 

(5) Likin etc. ‘ Out ’ ’ : — Amnia and litcin “ but ” and jb tc again ” 

(butnot ytj) are used to answer t as : ijUor or)U| a-i 

(m.c.) “although he has committed a theft, still he is a 
good man ’ ’; vide also (3). 

In India “ nevertheless, still ” is also so us^d. 


t In Platt’s Urdu Grammar the exceptives are conjunctions, 
s Siva-yi In — ^T* 3 “ unless—’* 
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(6) Bidun-i an hi of +** c fj±* 

(m.c.) “without your ordering it I am ready to serve you ” : &y<*> fyj±+* cj* 

^ U£ (lj or A&f or) <*£-f (m.c.) “ I won't go without you.” 

(7) Ghayr azjtjxh; ‘aldva bar ; guzashta az)\ aL£>x?, etc.:— 

Though ghayr az “except” also means “besides,” it cannot always 
be substituted for as: c^°3 f c (m.c.) “except 

me there is no one else in the room ” : here could not be substituted : 
but Af j,uL.a or) jjjilp (m.c.) “ besides me there are 

others also who know—” ; or guzashta az man ash kh ds-i hastand hi — j &KS»±f 

txii ^^0 “setting aside me, there are people who—3» 
&$IL> a> ^ ^3 «fci &S yiJL£i «xuU> i^ilyo f; j«xj “setting 

aside poetry one can’t even style it prose; it is like a takaltu neither 
saddle nor pdlan .” 1 The use of ;*x for <u^j£ is rare and scarcely 
modern. 

Ghayr is also followed by the izdfat , as: ghayr-ima cjb° bi-ghayr-i 
shuma U^> 

Remark I.—Although ghayr az\\ means “ with the exception of, exclu¬ 
sive of,” and aldva bar means “ besides, including,” botli are in prac¬ 

tice often used synonymously. 

Remark 11 .—In the sentence ^ **f fy* ^t^I>, the word fy* is termed 

«the thing from which the exception is made ’ ; is called 
; the particle of exception’ ; and ^3 the 4 the thing excepted.’ 

Sometimes the mustama i s different for the general term, when 

it is called Ex.: (class.). (The 

former example is cLcix> ^ilwx>.) 

Jijj ^ y^ (Tr. H. B., Chap. VI) “the only answer 

returned was laughter ’ ’ : man bi-juz gh am hargiz rahal na-didam 

o-^ 3 ^j^(m.c.), lit. “ except sorrow I saw no joy ” : ^idy <J£x+ c>T jc> 
(m.c.) 

This construction arises from a confusion of thought. Even a Persian 
would not say, “in that jangal except fishes I saw no man.” 

(s) Adverbs of Qualification :— 

0 -^!_5 (m.c.) more than all; besides; further: a£Jb “moreover.” 

(t) Intensive Adverbs are:—“very well”; j “very 

* * j? ? 

slowly”; Ai*J^ j “knowingly and wilfully ” ; Up 1 y tj**. , or U^fc 
“nolens volens”; “continually laughing”; “ whole 

lapfuls at a time,” “ quite blindly.” 

In )yc “just like an ant; slowly,” the first member of the com¬ 

pound is a substantive: vide also Repetition of Words. 

I Takaltu y±l& is the pad of a Baluch saddle, and palan is a pack-saddle for 

a camel or mule. 

21 
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§ 90. Prepositions Huruf-i Jarr ( 

(a) The indeclinable particles called simple prepositions are only nine 
or ten. They are placed before the simple or nominative form of nouns and 
pronouns, as : jjy** b Uuut y az %nja td Shiraz tc from here to Shiraz. 

The following are the simple Persian prepositions:— 

(1) jf az 1 from, by, out of. 

(2) b ba % with, in company with. 

(3) 4j ba s or bi in, by, to. 

(4) y or^>f bar or abar 4 on, upon. 

(5) andar , in, inside. 6 

(6) fA ham with, together. 

(7) b ta 6 up to, as far as. 

(8) y bi without. 

(9) dar in. 

(19) or 3^, juz or bi-juz 7 except. 

(11) fi, Ar. in. In Persian per ( ^ ^ ). 

The preposition and the noun it governs are called jarr and majrur. 
Native grammarians include the postposition f; ra in the term jarr. For 
examples, vide (h). 

Remark I .— Fara ty “up to, back, toward” and faraz )iji “above, 
high, etc.” are obsolete, or only found in compounds: vide § 89 ( m ) (3) and 
(6). Zi ^j 9 “ bounds, shore, towards ” is practically obsolete. 

Remark II. —Arabic prepositions properly occur only before Arabic 
words. 

(b) In old Persian the particle mar is found prefixed to the nominative, 
dative and accusative cases/ as:— 


u$y j —* (jui szJiJ 

^Lmx> —*| j.—3 ejby^ jl 


1 In poetry } zi. 

ft Poetically also aba. 

8 In modem Persian bi. Ba is said to exist still locally in Persia. (In Arabic 
always bi.) In India ba. 

♦ Abar poetical: 

8 Affixed to the words madar , pidar, baradar and jdkdhar it signifies “ step-brother,” 
etc., and half-brother. In m.c. b is prefixed to express the same idea. 

0 Td is also a conjunction. 

7 Ilia, Ar. 

8 Zi also stands for zihi or zahi “ well done, etc.” 

8 In Steingass’s Dictionary it is said to accompany the genitive case also, but the 
present author has failed to find an example. 
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Laili said, “ You are that Khalifa 
By whom Majnun was oppressed.’’ 

“ You are not more beautiful than other women.” 

She said, “Silence; you are not Majnun.” 

maslahat chunan did ta mar in rauza-yi 1 * * ra'na va hadiqa-yi y&albd chun 
b hisht bi-hasht % bob ittifaq ujtad {Sa'di ):— iy*>) ^ \j ^ 

mar in dard ra dava-H nist magar zahra-yi ddam-% lei —(Sa‘dX) <£ there is 
no remedy for this disease, but the gall of a man, who—^ 

jt W malik dar khashm shud va marurd az bandagan 

bi-siyah-% bakhshid (Sa‘dl) “the king fell into a rage and bestowed her (a 
slave girl) or one of his blacks.” 

(c) (1) In old, occasionally too in modern, Persian writings, a noun is 

sometimes both preceded and followed by a preposition, in prose or in 
poetry, as : ~>y < 2 ^ j £ piS \) hasud ra chi kunam ku zi khud 

bi-ranj dar ast (Sa‘di) “but with the envious what can I do, for he is himself 
in pain because of himself”: (JjIIa. jl az JchaldHq bi-zahmat 

andar-am (Sa‘dl) “I am troubled because of the people.” In these two 
examples the preposition is not part of the verb (vide 2 below), but refers 
to the noun preceding it as is better shown in bi-darya dar rnanafi 1 3 hi-shumar 
ast £»hx> “ in voyaging there are endless profits.” 

(2) A preposition may also be added to a verb for emphasis, as: bi-shahr 
dar amad j^> (class, or m.c.) “ he entered into the city ” : imruz ( bi ) 
sar-i kucha ba 4 * u bar khurdam y }\ L> (m.c.) “ I encountered 

him to-day at the end of the street.” 

(d) Sometimes two simple prepositions, or a preposition and an adverb, 

can be joined together, as: bi-juz b (orj^. juz): or bi-ham or 

bd-ham “together”: az ham )\ “apart”: birkhwab andarun 

(mod. writing): yy> 6 * bi-zir-i sang andar (mod. writing) “ under the 

stone”: Awi pt* a+a hama shab 1 dida bi-ham na-basta 8 (Sa‘di) “1 

closed not my eyes the whole of the night.” 

1 Bawza “ a garden or a meadow; also the burial-place of a saint.’* In India 

it is said that at the last day the burial places of the saints will become ‘gardens.* 
Hadlqa is a walled garden; glialba fem. of aghldb means that the trees are close-together. 
The wording is apparently from the Quran. 

ft An example of tajnia-i khatt.i or linear pun. 

8 In prose, there would be an izafat after rnanafi', but the scanning shows there 
is none. 

4 Or bi-u . 6 Ba-yi zafyid . 

® This *-» is also by some grammarians called ba-yi zafid. 

7 In mod. Persian hama-yi shab “the whole night,” but hama shab 

A*A “ every night.* 1 

* Baata is here transitive and dida is the accusative case. 
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le)Bn, o a* itty may «*> be s ” bs “ i '' e8 ' 1 Bar ' (£ “” 
ii'S+M. ■■tmVerom, ndvnntnge tar*. 
breast or bosom.” The comparative bar-tar // and superlative bartons 
signify “higher" and “highest’’; also “excelling.” Bar-a-baris a 
preposition signifying “level (lit. breast to breast),” or an adverb “con- 
tinuously F 91 : az bar khwandan y jl “ to recite by heart 99 ; az bar rajtan 

J*. A “ to be lost (as a mistress from the bosom of her lover) dust az 
hard man raft y jl (m.c.) “ I lost my friend.” Dar y as a 


substantive signifies a ‘‘door’' ; dar bi-da,r shudan &*£ “ to wander 

from house to house”; bi-dar kardan “ to turn out.” 

(/) The phrase tiiif y ba ( zi bar an-and (classical and modern) 

signifies <£ some are of opinion.” 

(q) In old Persian, andar I sometimes takes the place of dar :— 
c r*J ) & eSyl )*\y is ] 


Jahan ay baradar na-manad bi-kas 
DU andar Jahdn-afarin band u has —(Sa'di) 


“The world, my brother, abides with none, 

Fix thy heart on the world’s Creator and nought else.” 

(h) The following are examples of the use of the simple prepositions:— 
(1) Az jl: az Kir man ta Shiraz jl yA ^ \^*y jl “ from Kirman to Shiraz ” ; 

this is called zd-yi ibtidfriyya ,^lj ): hamaqi az buzurq u kuchak 

^ sJjy jl “all, both great and small”: man az firishtaqdn-am 

j| “1 am one of the angels”; this is called zd-yi ba l 2 * * * ziyya 4 

t** _ _ 

( ^Ij ): va si sanduq ki az malldhdn bud qufl-i an-hd rdshikasta <Ju. ^ 
|;l^jf cM-* jf aT (m.c.) “ and having broken three boxes 

that belonged to the sailors” : ^ ^l jl az in 

tufdn daraklitrhd-yi buzurq dar uftadand (m.c.) “ (great trees were rooted up by 6 
this storm ” : cAyi^l ^y u£**y A ^ ^ b fH-Jf AaJLc 

Musa Payghambar (‘ alayh v s-saldm) dar visit-% rd did ki az barahnaqi bi-riq 
andar nihan shuda bud —(Sa'di) “the Prophet Moses (on whom be peace) 
saw a darv'sh that on account of his nakedness had hidden himself in 


1 Bar-i aftab nishastan y (m.c.) “to sit in the sun.” The izafat is 

used in m.c. aftor bar when it means “near/’ as: bar-i man c)^y 9 dar bar-i marifoi-nishm 

\tf°y y “ sit near me ” : here bar is probably the substantive “breast.” Vide 
p. 328, note 2. 

2 Perhaps for bar jh “a load,’' the crop of a fruit-tree, etc. 

iS This adverbial use is very common amongst the Indians and Afghans, but is not in 

use in Persia. 

* Qul-i az bustan jf ig another example. 

6 This is a I or ^Ij : vide (2), notes (2) and (3), and Remark II. 
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the sand ” ; this is called za-yi *Mat cJU ^fj (or zd-yi sababiyya am*** 

Sometimes az y, followed by a substantive or pronoun and signifying “ a 
portion of,” takes the place of the object, which is in this case understood:— 

y )z> 1 2 * jl j&i* baytar az dnchi dar chashm-i 

chalmr-payan kardi dar dida-yi u kashid (Sa‘dl) “ the horse-doctor put some¬ 
thing in his eye of the medicine he was in the habit of using for animals”; 
az dardhim giriftam jf (class.) “I took some of the dirhams ’ 9 : 

this is called zd-yi tabdz “ the partitive z.” 

Than, in comparison, is expressed by jt, this is called za-yi tafzil 
( ^fj ). 

Az chand ruz ) 5 ; jt 44 since how many days, how many days ago ? ” : 

jt az chub 44 made of wood”; az tild 44 of gold,” this is called za-yi 

mdddiyya (aj^U* ^tj): az khud y '‘involuntarily, of its or one's own 
accord ”; az du taraj jt <4 reciprocally ’ ’: y ^ y az u bar guzasht 

“he passed by him” (classical); jjt az n dar guzasht 44 he forgave 

him ” (class, and m.c.) : ^ Ada. ji az rud-khdna radd shud (m.c.) “ he 
crossed the river ’ ’ : ^ jt az dar dar dmad 44 he came in by the door ” 

(m.c.): az naw jt, or az sar-i naw jt “afresh ” : az sar-i in qissadar 

guzashtam (class.) a ^pt ^ jt “1 gave up this story” : s az parcha 

sdf kardan »JUe a^Ij y (m.c.) “to strain through cloth”; az ham dar 

raj tan ^ ^ jt (m.c.) “to go to pieces” ; az ham guzashtan y 

(m.c.) “ to pass by each other; to give up mutual claims ” ; vide also ( 0 ) (8). 

Remark. —In the idiom cj* y az d/n-i man “ mine ” ; az an i Rustam 
jl “ Rustam’s, ” the preposition is called za-yi milkiyya ( ^fj ). 

(2) Bd U “with”:— Bd u raftam j\ b 44 1 went in company with 
him.” 4 “Possessed of,” as : b bdittildy adj. (m.c.) “ well-informed” ; 

^ <^**1 Ai*^f harts bd jahan-i gurisna ast va qdni c bi- 

nand sir (Sa 4 di) “ a greedy man even if possessed of a whole world is hungry, 
while a contented man is filled by one loaf ” ; bd shamshir kushtan yfi*>^*** b 

(m.c.) “to kill with a sword”: bd anki <*&fb “with that, although” : bd 
in hama *+* b “ with all this, in spite of this ” : bd in panjah-sdlagi ^ b 
44 in spite of these fifty years of mine. ’ 


1 In a similar sense az qaht. murdan iaxti jt “to die of (or on account of) 

famine (or hunger) ” : and 0 #) 

% The word for 44 something *’ or 44 a portion ’* is understood. 

8 This y is called a j^i*^ Oj=^. 

<*> 

4 This b is called ^** /0 ; vide (3) Remark IT. 
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With guftan , either 0 or can be used:— I j) Jl£*b y b 

anc6* 6a guyad bi amsali md guftan rava na-darad (€>a‘dl) “ what he 
says with you, he does not think right to tell to the like of us” : ba khud 
guft b (or khayal hard JU^) m.c. “ he said to himself.” 

Sometimes ba b stands for the conjunction ‘ and,’ as in :— 

j Li —(Sa‘dl) 

** There is a difference between him who has his mistress in his arms, 
And him who is looking expectantly at the door (for her entry). ” 

(3) Bi l * * <sj (mod.) and ba (class.) “to, for, in, on, with, by, at” :— bi- 
Tihran raft (m.c.) “lie went to Teheran ” : jb bi-u guftam a 

(m.c.) “I said to him ” : bi-zamin (or bar zamin) uftad ahif ( or) 

(m.c.) “it fell to the ground”; ta ( alluq-i bachcha bi-mddar 
(m.c.) “affection of a child for its mother”: bi-pan] tuman khwaham 
farukht a> ,/o y (class.) “I will sell it for five tumans” : 

bi-javdb s guftam (m.c.) “I said in reply”: bi-shahr ddkhil shud 

(m.c.) “ he entered the city ” : bi-nazar dar mi-dyad ^ 

(m.c.) “it comes in sight ” 4 5 : b ; -bfi‘l JUiib “ i n fact.” 

Uftad , bdz ba-si pd istdda (or bar si pd istdda) shud h L> a~ojb 

—j i L) ^ or) (Afghan coll.) “ it (the animal) fell, but got up again 
on three legs”: bi-dan sabab (or bi-dan jihat ) (m.c.) 

“on that account”: ura bi-iufang (or hamrdh-i tufang) zadam sSisii) \j^ 

( yjxsu %\j4A or) “I shot him with a rifle” : slier ba 6 -ghurridan-i bisyar 

bar-Jchast y jU-j _•*** (Afghan) “ the lion got up with a great 

roaring”: Jk»u bi-hdl dmadan (m.c.) “to come to one’s senses (after 

fainting, etc.)”: <*' f^y man bi-rasidan-i manzibi 

khud arzu-mand budam lei — (m.c.) “ I was desirous of reaching (or to reach) 
my home,” but man dar rasidan-i manzibi Jchud ^ J>*> )d ^ “ on 

reaching my home (I was anxious to)—.” 

Bbtadrij gtyA “ by degrees ” : bi-har sural ^ " by all means ” ; 

bi-har hal J“at all events”: b'-l-dkhira “at length” (in 

m.c. b'-baMira *<ASIb ). Vide also p. 334 (4). 

1 Euphonically before demonstrative pronouns, etc., hi dan, bi-din, and birdu ,** to 
him ” ; generally, the *•>, both as a preposition and a verbal prefix, is only written in the 
full form before a word beginning with a b; otherwise this proposition drops the * 
and is joined to its substantive, as: bi-u “ to him ** ; bi-raw “go ’* ; but plifcJ 

bi-binam “ let me see ” (also bi-binam). 

a Or bau gu tam or bi-dv guftam , or urd (or vdyrd) guftam , or bi-vay guftam; all m.c. 
8 Or da javdb ^ (m.c.) : the preposition used varies locally. 

* Bi-nazar mi-dyad (m.c.) “ it seems.’* 

5 In m.c. si pd istdd (not istdda shud) without any preposition : pd shaw biraur 
pish-i —(m.c ) “ get up and go to—.” 

® Inm.o. shir and bu 
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Remark I .— Bi is also a verbal prefix, vide Remark II (i) and footnote. 

Remark II. —Grammarians give the preposition various names accord¬ 
ing to its signification:— 

(i) Bd-yi m p id (<^b ) ‘ ‘ superfluous ft ’ ’ as in - jxu, etc. 

In ^ of*** )U or ^ b>* [vide (c) (1)], or etc., some 

grammarians call the preposition “ba-yi zafid": it is, however, the 
preposition dar y that is superfluous. 1 

(ii) Ba-yi zarfiyya ( ^b ) “the adverbial ft,” stands for and 

indicates pla.ce or time, as: ^xij ^JS^) bi-shahr raftam : bi-ruz “ by day/’ 

(iii) Ba-yi musahabat ( ) “ the b of companionship ” stands for 

b or as: jahanay barddar na-mdnad bi-kas :>bLj^v|y (Gul.). 

(iv) and (v) Ba-yi rabita or ba-yi ittisdl (<* 5 ^, or JI-ajI ^b) “the 

copulative ft” or “ the b of junction,” as : dast-bi-dast. 

Ba-yi inhisdr (^baxbf ^b) “ the b of restriction ” is practically the same, 
but signifies completeness, as y® sar-bi-sar fory> b^ sar ta sar. 

(vi) Ba-yi qasamiyya ( Ax*~J> ^b ), as : “ By God.” 

(vii) Ba-yi mubddalat , or ba-yi taqabul ( cXUj ^b or ^b ) “ theft of 

barter or exchange,” called also ba-yi ta‘viz u*\j*> <s^> “ the ft of substituting 
or compensating,” is used with verbs of buying, selling, etc., as : bi-dard-i sar 
nami-arzad I ^ “ the game’s not worth the candle.” 

(viii) Bd-yi miqddriyya ( aj;|>S/o ^b ) “ the ft of measure,” as: ba'd az 
vafat-i u bi-sad sal Jl~ j\ ^ 1*^31 (Gul., Story 2); here bi = bi- 
miqddr-i or bi-andaza-yi xjt-^lb : bi-nim bayza ki sultan sitam rava darad 

fcijf si \j) A$* yAJ . 

(ix) Bd-yi ibtidd^iyya ( ^b ), as : bi-nam-(i) Jahdn-ddr-i jan dfrin 

(Bustan) <yyf “ I (begin) in the name of—.” 

(x) Bd-yi intiha*iyya ( Aylybi ^b ) is opposite to the above, as : y*Jb a+uJfj 
wat-tatimmat u ft*7 khayr. 

(xi) Bd-yi izafi ( ^b ) 44 the ft having tho force of an izdfat 

eu-?L©l,” as: muhtdj bi-pul nisiam r-U^/o = muhtdj-i pul nisiami 

Jji 

(xii) Tli e ba-yi isti'anat or zarVa or ala i Aff or 0 r eJUlH ) “the 

ft of the instrument, etc.,” as : bi-shamshir zad gardan-i u ra *>j . 

(xiii) Bd-yi qurbat ( cyy ^b ) “the ft that expresses near , to, etc.,” 
as: bi-padishah shikdyaf burdand ^oy where bi stands for y or 

pish . 

(xiv) Bd-yi maf'Til (J^/o^b ), or “ the ft of the object,” or the bd-yi 

ta'diya ( ^b ), e< the ft that makes transitive,” is the w, that takes the 
place of the dative in I;, as : in chiz bi-an mard bi-dih jpo tyl. 

(xv) The bd-yi istida* ( *3UL«t ; ia the bi that stands for bar y or 

*alq ^ “upon,” as: bi-ru-yi u nigah kardam ptjS jjlfi . 

1 The i-j in verbs, as etc., is also called ba-yi za 9 id. 
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(xvi) The oJU <>, or ^ or «AU3 ^ is the b that expresses the 

cause or end, as: bi-didar-i u raftam “I went to see ^ m ' 

(xvii) Ba-yi tavassul is the b that conjures assistance, as: 

^jLi bfjA. Kh uddyd bi-hdqq-i bant Fatima . 

(xviii) Ba-yi muvdjaqat is the that expresses “in accordance with, 
as : e/ ;({ or IL y j .'v P ^ • 

(xix) Ba-yi tamyiziyya { ^ ) is used for the anc * 

expresses “ for the sake of,” as: JS>bcJj = Usl^x) . 


(4) Bar y or abaryl (and bar-i —near ”). 

For this preposition, vide (e) and (/). 

As already seen in ( 3 ), hi , especially in m.c., sometimes takes the place 
of bar y, as : savdr bi-asp (m.c.) (for bar asp y ) “on horse¬ 

back, mounted.” 

Examples :— bar 1 2 * 4 miz bi-quzar y (class.) “ put it on the table ” : 

bar-i aftab bi-nishin s-Mrfy (m.c.) “ sit in the sun 2 ” : farmudam hi bar 

rupiyd u rd bi-lcasharid 8 sxfiS) *ju ? j y fzyy (Jehangir’s Memoirs) 
“ I ordered him to be weighed against rupees (in the scale)” : bar-d T y (m.e.) 
“ come out.” In m.c. bar y is rarely used as a preposition alone. Thus 
instead of bar db u->f y “ on the water,” in m.c. bar ru-yi db yJ\ ^ 5 ;y or 
simply ru-yi db would be used. 

This preposition is usually omitted altogether in modern Persian, as : 
zamin bi-quzar yodb (nf.c.) (for bar zarriin bi-quzdr jy ) “ put it 
on the ground” : vide (n ). 

Padshah bar iakhi nishast (or jalus jarmud) o~:±b y 

( or) would in modern colloquial Persian be padishah ru-yi tadcht 

nishast . Similarly ruy-i miz (m.c.) “on the 

table ” instead of bar miz y (class.), and ru-yi asp w*«f or savdr-i asp 

)\y~ instead of bar asp *f y ; (but sar-i miz _}**> “at the 
table”). Bar taraf Icardan &y y (m.c.) “to dismiss (a servant).” 

Abar y f is old and poetical:— 

b cb «*• y\ if j, 1 

(5) Andar yy “in, into, within ” :— Shardb andar jam kun uijm 


1 In (m.c.) ru-yi miz j>**> {SV- 

2 Dam-i aftab (m.c.) = in the shade just near to tho sunlight (so that a 

slight portion only of the sun’s warmth reaches the person): dar aftab ^ and 

tu-yi aftab ^y (m.c.) = bar-i aftab y right in the sunlight: sdyardflab 

binishin (m.c.) “ sit in the half shade (of a tree).” Dam-i aftab pi a l so signifies 

4 n m.c. “near sunset.” Vide p. 324, note 1. 

8 In m.c. ham vazn-i rupiya kunand &JJ (* A - 
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(m.c. vulg.) “put wine in the cup”; andar kkana raftand 1 * 
(vulg.) “they went into the house”: 5 (J>^ or) dji* j^f andar 

manzil (or dar manzil) hastand ? (vulg.) “ are they at liome ? ” : libds andar 
(or dar) bar hardand y ( jz or)^/ (vulg.) “ they put on clothes.” 

Vide also (9) on dar 

(7) Td L> (also conj.) “ to, until, as far as, as long as, whilst, even to ” :— 

ta tnja b £< up to here, hitherto” : az shimdl td junub ^ 

“ from the north to the south*” : td bi-aknun 0 “ until now” : td hat 

13 (or td bi-hdl b ) “ up to the present ” : td bi-zist b, (class.) 

“ while life lasts ” : td kay “ how long ? ” : td, na has dir a3 13 ? 

or td na has ruzgar b (class, only) “ not for long” : td yak mdh-i digar 

jrAl* 13 (m.c.) “in a month’s time ” : id chi rasad Aa. 13 (also conj.) 

class, and mod.) “ how much the more”; vide § 91 (b) 12. Td is also a 
particle (poetical) signifying “beware! behold! for shame! never! it is 
not known whether 3 * 5 ”: for examples, vide § 91 (b) (12); vide also (o) 
(9). 

(8) Bl ^ “ without,” a privative particle or preposition. When prefixed 
to ‘ nouns ’ it corresponds to the English prefix in —; un —; ini —, etc. 
Bx-iu nami-ravam LS ^ y ^ (m.c.) “I will not go without thee”; 
bi-basar jtu ^ “imprudent ”; bi-kJmd zy*** (m.c.) “useless, silly”; bi-abr 
y\ ^ “cloudless”; bi-dbi y (subs.) “want of water”; biydbdn 

“uncultivated desert,” (i.e., without fixed water-supply except rainfall); 
bi-ihtirdmi yo\y^\ y “ disrespect”: bi-adab y “ rude” ; bi-adabi yy y 
“rudeness ” ; bl-adabana A-'bai y (adj. and adv.) “in a rude and disrespect¬ 
ful manner”: bi-harf y (adv. m.c.) “immediately, without further 

words; without question.” For bidun 4 “ without,” vide, (o) (<>). 

(9) Dar h “in,” etc., vide (c) (e) (g). Dar-javdb 6 7 guft (m.c.) 

“ he replied ” ; dar ' vay nazar hard ^ (Sa‘dl) “ he looked at him”: 

y fhj* dS shubha-l ki dar dil-arn bud bar taraj gardid (m.c.) 
“ the doubt I had was dispelled ” : lmft dar haft “ seven divided 

by seven”: chahdr farsakh dar chahar jarsakh )Z> “four 

farsakhs square ” : dar an ruz }j) c>T “ upon that day” : dar in miyan 
“ in the meanwhile.” 


1 This should be andarun i khana (both in writing and speaking;; andarun raft in 
m.c. also = “ he’s gone to the women’s apartments.” These vulgar uses of andar are 
not common and should be avoided. 

4 This b is called AjoI^Xm . 

3 This last is called ta-yi tajahul ^3. 

* Also dun : not used in m.c. 

5 Dar is also the Imperative of darldan “ to tear.” 

6 Or hi javdb. Dar is called as it indicates the place or receptacle. 

7 Or bar vay iS^y • 
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Vide also (5) on andar . 

(10) Juz (or bi-juz) (or “ except ” : fjt** 

bi-juz Khudd-(yi) Ta'alq pariah- % na-ddram “ except God I have no refuge M ; 
mihtar juz tamla na-bayad jd-i pa bi-guzdrad b ^ jht* 

(m.c.) “ the groom ought not to get his foot any where except (in) the stable ”: 
juz az an e/f 3L^ ” besides or except that ” : juz az in hi “ with the 

exception of this, in addition to this. ” 1 2 

(11) The Arabic fi is used in Persian for per, as: <y fi sad “per 

cent’* : fi sal JL* ^ “ per annum.’* 

Remark .—“Particles of exception” (>* - Hi - - Lr°> etc.) are called 

*Uuu»f huruf-i istisna. 

(12) The remainder of the prepositions are substantives or adjectives 

preceded by one of the simple prepositions expressed or understood. They 
take the izdfat :— zir-i zamin /), or bi-zir-i % zamin <^y°3 y~'y “ under the 
ground”: nazdik-i (or bi-nazdik-i) shahr or) “near the 

city ” : bi-hukm-i ziyarat p^ 3 (Sa‘dl) <{ by way of pilgrimage (to a 

shrine)”: ba-vujud-i jahdz * 8 (Sa‘dl) “in spite of, notwithstand¬ 
ing, the dowry” : xjiU iojh^.'o L+A 4 * uhfttj ^ joJ zindagi-yi man bi- 

tufayl~i sliuma mahfuz mdnda ast (m.c.) “ my life has been saved by your 
means’*: ^ bi-qardr-i ‘ adat-i hi ddshtam (m.c.) “ according to 

a habit of mine ” : az qarar-i ki maflum mishavad ACyyi )\ (mod.) 

“ as it appears.’ ’ 

( j ) The prepositions may be used adverbially when occasion requires, 

as: pish amad tWf “ he came forward ” ; andarun raft 6 (m.c.) 

“ he went inside or he went into the women’s apartments.” 

(k) The following are a few of the commonest words used as prepo¬ 
sitions :— 

ifb bald 6 upon, aloft. 

pdyin down, below. 
zabar 7 above. 

)tr* fardz 8 above. 

7 y\ zir beneath. 

1 Also ghayr-i in or ghayr az hi ki jt j+c 

2 Or dar zir-i—jj.j 

8 Also jahiz (class, and m.c.). 

4 ch&Ji used metaphori cally in t he sense of from tufayl, the name of 

a man of Kufa, who used to go uninvited to wedding-feasts ; hence an intruder, parasite. 

6 Classically andar raft could be used. 

6 With the izafat as : bala-yi daralrtkt “ on the tree ” : £b su-yi bdgh 

“ in the direction of the garden. ’' 

7 Zabar , zir and pish are the Persian names of the three Arabic vowel-points 
fathah, zammah , and kasrah. 

* Faraz u nishib (subs.) “ ascent and descent/’ 
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jj* and tjji, furu and furud 1 * * 4 * 6 * down. 

pish before. 
u-j pas after, behind. 
ym su 8 towards, direction. 

miyan between, in the middle. 
pahlu by the side of. 
y or nazd or nazdlh near. 

y&.y nazdxki , vicinity. 
birun , out. 
andarun, in. 

(y ) <JLx3 qabl (< az ), before (of time); vide (8). 
&fo ba'd , after. 

jihat , towards (old). 
jdnib , side. 

I for, on account of. 

LSI?! hardy ) 

6 siwd, except. 
on ji* ghayr (az), except. 

(jo ) ( dar ) payrdmun , around. 


(2) All the above may take simple prepositions before them in certain 
cases. 

(3) The preposition ba b or hi a.', however, cannot be prefixed to hardy 
islrtf bahr jtf, or qabl 

(4) No simple preposition can be prefixed to sipas (adv.) ; but c/f jf 

az an bi-baUl — jf azdn si-pas. 

(5) 2?a‘d **-> may be followed either by the izafat or by az, as:— ba‘d-i hafta-i 

or fea‘d az hafta-i <uAa jt “ after a week.” 

(6) The prepositions pish birun iD'jH, qabl c4$, and ghayr y? (bir 

ghayr may either be preceded or followed by az jl. 

(7) Az pas <£ from behind,” but pas az y “after that, after¬ 
wards.” Si-pas (= pas ) is a contraction of az pas u^3*- 

modem language ‘aqab is preferred to pas 


1 Furud before a vowel. 

* Zahar , zir and are the Persian names of the three Arabic vowel-points 

faihah , zammah , and lcasrah. 

8 footnote 6, page 330. 

4 In m.c. andarun is also used as a substantive “ the women’s apartments ' ’ : 

classically and in m.c. it also means “ the stomach.” 

6 In modern Persian “ because, for.” 

6 Siva kardan “ to select, separate.” 
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(8) Plshri man “ before me ” (place), but pish az man jt 

“ before me 1 ” (time); qabl az man jf dly 44 before me” (time); az qibal-i 
man ^ <Ja$ j\ — az janib-i man . 

Remark .—In m.c. plsh-i man ^yc ^xj and less commonly nazd-i man 
cv° ay, etc., signify “ I have.” In Ispahan, instead of pish or nazd 
pdhPd-yi i 8 generally used with the same signification. 

(9) Bi-nazdik-i khiradmandan (Sa'di) “in the opinion 

of the wise ”; this idiom is used in speaking by the Persians, Indians and 
Afghans 3 * ; kishti nazdik-i ghaltldan or bi-nazdik-i ghaWidan rasld 

cA-dali Li (Afghan) “the ship nearly rolled over” ; in m.c. 

kishti nazdlk bud ki hi- gh altad ^hJU-’ Nazd dji, however, 

is used only for persons. 

(Z) The comparative and superlative affixes tar y and tarin er-y can be 
added to many of these prepositions, as: pas-tar y or pdyin-tar y 
(adv.) “lower” ; plshtar y^>j (adv.): uazdik-tarin cJL-jy (adv.), etc. 

(m) The preposition need not be repeated before successive words 

governed by the same preposition :—^ ^ 

bd-khdtir-dari va mahabbat va dusti bi-man pish* d/mad (m.c.) “ he treated me 
with hospitality and kindness and friendship.” 

(n) In m.c. the substantives which most commonly take the place of 

prepositions are nouns giving the idea of position or direction, as: ru ^ 
“face ” ; sarj~“ head ’’ (on); pusht ‘ 4 back 5 ’ (behind). Examples:— 
ru-yi mlz “on the table”; sar-l asp ^ “on 6 * the horse” 

(Afghan) ; pusht-i parda ».y> 44 behind the screen.” 

Frequently, in mod. Pers., the preposition, or the noun that is a substitute 
for the preposition, is entirely omitted, as:— zamin bi-guzdr (m.c.) 

(for bar-ru-yi zamin bi-guzdr ji*£> “ put it on the ground ” : dast-i 

Ust (m.c.) (for bi-dast-i uast (m.c.) 44 it. is in his hand*’; 

aghd khdna (for bi or dar or andar khana 6 ) nist o-—u lif (m.c.) “the 

master is not at home.” 


1 For plshtar az man In m - c * the comparative is generally used 

adverbially. 

2 Compare the mere pas of Hindustani. Thedativo with ast, as, mara asp-Vst (old), 

is never used in speaking. 

8 Qarih is n °t used in this sense. 

♦ Pish-% man dmad er* would mean 41 he came to me,” and not 44 he 

treated me.’* 

* In m.c. this could mean 44 the head of the horse.” 

® Or tu-yi khana nist m.c.; andar khdna is rare and vulgar, vide (5), pp. 328-9. 
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( o ) The following examples illustrate the use of a large number of the 
prepositions and so-called prepositions in m e. ] :— 

(1) “ In, into ” : — 


1*inside the room. 


* in the midst of the sea. 


tjj'-bt ^y tu-yi utaq ^ 

(jhb! andarun-i utaq 

<3U>t andar utaq (class, and obs.) 
j* dar utaq J 

miyan-i dar yd 

bp dar miyan-i dar yd 

bi-kishti nishasta seated in a boat. 

)\y~ savdr-i kishti on board. 

£yi J y*) ■ bi-asp savar bud 

dy w—f )iy» savdr-i asp bud 
by* yy y bar asp savdr bud 
^yt<y bi-zamin uftad 
u** 5 ) f. bar zamin uftdd, 
allif zamin uftdd (m.c.) ) 

ajjy* bi-zamin furud m\-ravad it penetrates into the earth. 


mounted on a horse, on horse 
back. 


■ he fell to the ground. 


1 


l r in the retinue of the King. 


J 


dar rikab i Shah 
rilcdb i Shah (m.c.) 
ji JA’ 1 baghal-i u 
j\ dar ba gh al-i u 

8 ^j .Lx.* JUy i jy ^ man urabi-baghal mi-giram I will embrace him. 


!* 


in his arms. 


y dar ddjchil-i shahr 
JL^r^ dakhiLi shahr 1 ) 

l&jj tj~> jd dar nazdiki-yi saraparda , in the vicinity of the Royal (or 

Government) tents, 
y isi V a V’i u 
)\ Jbb dumbal-i u 


inside the city. 


■ after him, to look for him. 


Remark L—Dar is in m.c. chiefly used with towns or countries, and dates, 
as : dar 1 3 * 5 id-i 6 naw-ruz jy y y ct on New Year’s day ” : dar anja Gcuf y 
“ there, in that place.” 

Remark II .—The preposition in common (mod.) use for “ in ” is y tu. 


1 The simple prepositions appear to be falling into disuse, 

a Baghal cK> also means “side, arm-pit,** etc. 

3 Bi-baghal (or baghal) kardan )(Jxj & “to carry a child in the arm,** 

but bi-baghal or baghal giriftan b <JAj Aj i 8 “ to embrace a grown-up person.” 

* Kharij-i shahr or dar Mkdrij-i shahr “ outside the city.** 

5 Nazd or bi-nazd only used for persons: nazd or dar nazd % man iqrar 
hard ^tyf cy y “ he confessed in my presence.** 

• Vulg. *ayd 
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| a bridge has been made over the 

i 


river. 


(2) On, upon, over:— 

«X>/ aJU. 

*>f ahkL* ajUojy ( ^L» 

^JD ji 

he sat on the chair. 

cr>f j~ *ar-i atash (for bisar-i) bi-guzar , put it on the fire. 

*l> ^ dar bayn-i rah \ on the way, in the midst of the 

W> bayn-i rah ) road. 

<z*m\ ojJ the snow has not stayed on the 

barf ru-yi zamin narmdnda ast ) ground. 

(3) “ Across,” y az, vide ( h ) (1) and (o) (11). 


pjxmii or dj y az anjd radd 1 shudim or guzashtim , we crossed 
over that place. 

(4) “To, towards, for” :— 

For the various uses of in this sense, vide (h) (3). 

Bi is frequently omitted in speaking like the other prepositions, as : 
manzil raft shahr rafta ast vi~»t al^ e ^°* : a ^ so vulgarly “ kitdb 

rd bidih man ” ^ for kitab-rd bi-man bidih \&*>\) “ give 

me the book.” 

pmjjkk* ^ tuman mi-farusham, or bi-pan) tuman mi - 

farusham , I will sell it for five tumans. 

Jyso ( or) \ 

or) > towards the stage. 

J 

or ertrt^, he went to Teheran. 

)|Uj ^ ru bi-bala , upwards. 

JUo rn bi-shimdl , towards the north. 

bp v* (^ r fob, not used in m.c.) it is situated on the 
seashore. 

ytf kinar-i darya-st , a it is on the seashore. 
j*j*xi**) or we reached the shore. 

(6) “With, by” :— 

I rani-ha bd dost mi-khurand (or vulg. hamrdh-i) b l^t^l 

the Persians eat with their fingers. 8 
jixj *f fj bring the doctor with you. 

zy 4 p^\y baradar-am hamrah-am bud , my brother was with me. 


1 Radd ahudan (m.o.) “to cross, pass * * ; radd kardan “ to reject.** 

ft Or kinara-yi daryd bja i>^. Kindr means “side,** and kindra 

“ bank, shore.** 

8 Dost: note idiom. 

* Or bd man b. 
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b ab fab 1 har chi bdddbad, ba Khuda-st, happen what may, 
the issue is with God. 

o*el b ba in Kama baz kharast , notwithstanding all this, he is 

an ass. 

( 6 ) “Without”:— 

For if) bi “ without,” vide (h) ( 8 ). 

fU) ey *j bidun-i ittild 6 , without information. 

pAjj jxL jt aiof bidun-i an hi bi-u khabar bi-diham raftam , 
I went without informing him of my departure. 

(7) ” Except ” :— 

2 «>ju oJf jt hama has az in kar razi and 

bi-istisnd-yi banda , all are pleased except your humble servant (me). 

For juzjfr, bi-juzj?u, ilia if, and ghayr azy all meaning “ except,” 
vide § 89 (r). 

( 8 ) “ From, out of, by, of, for ” :— 

^m\ y in kitab az Sa'dVst, this book is by Sa'di. 

cs—i pitjty this book belongs to my brother. 

it) y az rah-i iltifat, by way of kindness, kindly. 

< 3 ^ JaJL )| 4 az kitab-i khush-khaU mashq mi-kunam, 

I am practising copying from a beautifully written MS. 

OJ\jXxkjjj I he can copy (pictures), but 

not design. 

<*> 

twjyu (sjjjI !> the child can write from a copy. 

S ^ don’t you fear for your life? 

Vide also (h) (1). 

(9) “To, up to” :— 

f Li 0 y az subh ta sham, from morning till evening. 

lybo^ ^f y?) y t from Yezd to Kirman. 

Vide also (h) (7)- 

(10) “ Under, below ’ 9 :— 

&y> jtj zir-i lab harf ma-zan (m.c.) don’t speak indistinctly or in 

such a low voice (lit. under your lip), 
ii/cfo )* y or tjS <*b«f c damana-yi kuh 8 or dar damana-yi kuh , on the skirts 
of the mountains. 

yx*jo ^b b jiix* ^xi pa-yi minar* or bikh-i mindr or bi - (or dar pa-yi) 
minar, at the foot of the minaret. 


1 Or har chi mi-shavad bishavad (or har chi bi-shavad bi-shavad 

ft J*®** )f or j*y az bar or az hi fa navishtan “ to writ© down from memory.*' 

8 Daman “ skirt of a dress,*' etc. 

* Colloquially munar )&*. 
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jkyo ^jU i payin-i minar (somewhere) below the minaret. 

(11) “ Through, across ” ; — 

2 j f b chadar-i shumd ra az la-yi 11 darakht-ha 

didam , I saw your tent through the trees. 

^ 1 2 * ls)I jl gulula az la-yi nayha bi-shikar khurd , the 

bullet hit the game through the reeds, 
between the leaves of the book. 

For j> “through, across,” vide (h) (1). 

(12) “ Near, next to ” :— 

jY*> nazdik-i shahr 


bi-nazdlk-i shahr near the city. 

nazdik hi-shahr 

)* dar nazdiki-yi shahr , in the vicinity of the city. 
jt pahlu-yi u, close by him; alongside of him. 

j* dam-i dar , near to the door, to the very threshold of the door. 

^ dam-i aftab , at the edge of the sunlight (i.e. just within the 
shade) ; also near sunset. 

sjjo li id dam-i marq , till death, till the last breath. 

(13) “Outside”:— 

c birun-i shahr 
H khdrij-i shahr 
£)l&. ;«> dar khdrij-i shahr 


| outside the city. 

J 


(14) “ Before, in front of ” :— 

^ 4 ptsh-i man 

es* ;<> dar-pish-i man 

LSV pish-i ru-yi man 

c/° J) r u bi-ru-yi man 

Axe y pish az ‘id 

Axe y cLi qahl az ‘id 


before me (place). 


| before me (place), 
j before the ‘Id (time). 


*il:k <sjj* i) ru bi-ru-yi Qunsul khdna b in front of, opposite, the 

Consulate. 

jj jl*. jilav-i man bi-raw , go on ahead. 


1 Or pd?in 

* Az miyun-i 3* ,s more common. Yak la-yi dar or yak lingo- yi-dar 

)d “ one door of the folding doors.” La-yi dar ra bdz kard jh lj 

(m.o.) “ he opened one fold of the door ” : dar-i du-darl p “ folding doors. ’ * 

8 Az khariia mi-dyad ^j< f0 y “ imported.” 

4 Dar rd puh kun (yf 3 (m.c.) “ close the door,” i.e. put it ajar. Plsh-i 

man “ I have,” like wSrS pas in Hindustani. 

* In Persian ; in Arabic cUix*. 
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V' y az jilav-7 man bi-raw, get out of my way. 

(15) ‘‘ Back, backwards, after : — 

}j) y *f ^ pas az ‘id-? Naiv Ruz ) 

"[ _ _ [after New 1 Year’s 7)av. 

jyy ha l daz ‘id-i Naw Ruz ' 

pnsht-i sar-am chi mi-lcnm , w)iat are you doinn behind 

my back ? 


»-^Aj : pusht-i -parda, behind the screen. 

?y 3 raji pay-i Irara , he went to fetch (after) but*ei . 

‘ aqab lcashid, he retired, drew back, 
bp w^iir ‘ aqab-i man biyd , come behind me. 

(('►) “Opposite”:— 

Ksjy 3) r h bi-ru-yi masjid 


cblXo 'trtuqdhil-i mas}id 
y\y dar bardbar-i masjid 


[‘-opposite to the mosque, 


?n,ahdzt-yi taas/id 
( 18 ) * ; Around ' ’ : — 

dawr-d-dawr-i dar yd ch a. , all round the lake. 
ow**f eiJ? fdtahdr laraf-i A 

•s hair hiydhdv-asf; or out* 'all round the city is desert, 
o^f &b\xs (tirdj-i shahr biydbdn aM ^ 

o-o’ ^ hawd.U-yi shahr biydbdn asl , in the neighbourhood 

(suburbs) of the city there is desert. 

(julh.a ra dawr-i hawz bi-cMn, arrange the flowers all 
round the basin of the fountain. 

(ID) “ For, on account of, out of ” :— 

jt or) n.sp bardy-i (or az bardy-i) t.vst, tlie horse is 

for you. 

*lA* bahr-i fuqard* ) 

, ' _ ? for the sake of the poor, 

stjsij baJchfth-i fuqara** ) 

kjPP }\ f on account of, because of, the 

^X-,U 6 aIi^U.' f darkness. 




J 


i About the 21st March : the vernal Eqnuiox. 
s Pusht-i ham ^ “ one after another, continuously.” 

• > Pay dar pay ^ ^ (m.c.) “ continuously, one behind the other ” : 

b b ^ U man khayli pd-pay shudam td in ledr ra lcardam (m.c.) “ I stuck 

to this business till I carried it out.” 

* Bakhsh, lit. “ lot, share.” 

6 Vulpr. vdsih . 

22 
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1 chay vasita-yi jchdnwn kuja'sf. where is the tea 

for the lady ? 

fty^t mahz-i ihtiram, out of respect. 

U*£^J:LL merely for your sake. 

t bi-khatir-i Khuda, ) ,, , 

. # r~ . . } for God’s sake. 

jb ta. bar ay-i hhdiir-i Khuda } 

,v±> ur l tvA >tiu bi-khatir-i khubiha-yi pidaram, for 1 tie sake of my 
father's many kindnesses. 

bat ^yc ^ zindagi-yi man bi-tujayl-i shuma 

mahfuz manda ast , my life has b^en saved by your means 
(20) “ Instead of” :— 

y it btjd-yi buradar-ash dmad , he came instead of his 

brother. 

* <x£l> jjIju* jAfiv: bi- 1 * ivaz- i sajid mi-bdyisl siyuh bit shad , instead 

of being white, it should have been black. 

(>A-o aG.* h ‘ivaz-i ht-ki sajid bash ad slyaft karda-i, 

instead of making it white you've made it black 
(p) It will be noticed that some of the prepositions are interchangeable, 
thus aj and b can frequently be interchanged :—t bd mitrbdni pish dmad 
(m.e.) i>°T 5*“ he treated (me) with kindness : if, however, 

tin* pronoun me is inserted, it- is better t<» sav bi-mlhrbdni ^ to avoid a 
repetition of the same pieposition :—«vcf ^*’ " 

mihrbdm-yi bisydr bd man pi*}> dmad, (m.c.). 

{q) Sometimes different prepositions may be prefixed ro a noun without 
altering the moaning. Thus: az j , or bar y, or bi-min/iazd-yt rdy-t u 
y “ conformably to his advice.” Sometimes a preposition is inter¬ 
changeable with an izdfal , as : az shnmd mamnun haslum ^wa j lf or 

mamnun-i shuma hast am cjy** “ ] am obliged to you' : mash, a h fd 

bi*kdr fa or maslighul-i kdr y$ J%*wo 


S 9L Simple Conjunctions. 

(a) There is no general word for conjunction. The conditional conjunc¬ 
tions are (‘ailed huruj-i shart ( y and this term includes the 

temporal and concessional conjunctions. The causal and final conjunctions 
are called huruj-i tadil < Jxl*3 : and the conjunctives huruj-i 1 atf 


1 Chau, in m.c. generally chain. 

2 Mahz equals hardy ^dy in this sentence. 

For baradar-i khud yfy . 

* Or safld ast bayad ki siydh bash ad 

Rakhtshitr in rd 4 ivaz u badal karda ast (ra.c.) *■£***»! '6:j> (Jy j ’j 

“ the washer-woman has changed this. r ’ (Tn Persia women, not men. wash clothes). 
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( cili ac ). Particles signifying “moreover, rather, etc.” are called 

huruj-i izrdb ; i, and particles signifying “or” (adversative 

particles) huruj-i tardid { ), or huruf-i ‘indd ( ): 

The huruj-i ‘atf iJikc or huruj-i l 2 3 dtija AAidp are va v /></* 

si pas ham niz dic/ar j£**, and sometimes alij 

Remark .—The difference between /«m and niz is that the former 
can occur both in the ma‘tvj ‘alayh Adc oJa*x>, and in the uui tuj , as : 

CkuOac 


(b) The simple conjunelions are :— 
(1) j m or u (rn.c.) “ and ” ; vide (2). 
jt' uiz (m.c.) 
ham (m .c.) 


j 1 k a.Iso ’ ’ : vide (3). 


>\ ar (class.) j 

/ gar 1 (class.) ‘-if.’' 

$ I agar ) 

h yd 1 “ or ” ; vide (4). 

b b yd,—yd “ cither—or,” “ but—or” (alter a negative) ; vide (\) 
juz 8 “ except ” ; vide (5). 

*(*£> Jchtpdh — khwdh “either or” {vide 4) ; (poet.). 

J U mayor (m.c.) “ unless, except, perhaps, etc.” ; (vide 5 and *)). 

it Hid (m.c.) “ as, but, except, still, however, that” ; (vid< h). 

JL» bal or axL balki , “but, on the contrary, rather” (in m.c. al$o 
“ peril a ps ” ; (vide 7). 

^ chn 4 (class.) v 

J “when, because, since ” ; vide (8) and (1 1 >. 
chun (m.c.) S 


Uf ammd 1 
C XJ likin 


^ “ but ” ; (mV/e 9 and ft). 


1 V agar i (class.) “ and if”; vagarna ^r’j (class.) -and if not, otherwise” ; 
gar and ar j\ poetical ; agar chuudnchi AsuIia. S and chunanchi AanjU.^. are also 
used in m.c. for if.” 

In English the conditional conjunctions are—if, (old Eng. and prov. an), unless, so 
(when it moans if only), and but (meaning unless). 

Provided that , in case that , are conditional phrases. 

2 Or va-lihin (m.c.), or va-ammd bofj (m.c.), or va-ya bj (class ), often va an-ki 

A$bf j: - k as for me ” ammd man &*> bef G r manki A&x; 

3 Or bi-juz . 

+ In m.c. is pronounced chit or chi. Chunki k wlien, how, and because.” 

Chun also means “like,” as in i Amal-i padishdh chun safar-i daryd-ast v£*«»bj «3 

jib* *L£,>b (Sa di) 4 oflice is like a journey by sea—.” 
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{ pas 4 4 consequently.’ ’ 
ba'd “afterwards.” 

^ f/u (class.) > 

> 44 although ” ; ride (10). 

y hr (tn.c.) i 

Ay Ay chi — chi 41 what does it matter one way or another ” ; (vide II). 

^ chi 4 - si nee. because, seeing that ” ; (vide 11). 

aj — A: 7 hi— no “neither— nor ' ’ ; (rid< 4 ). 

b fit 1 (vide 12). 

fei (vide 13 ). 

\J dyd (a particle of interrogation, etc.) (vid< 14 ). 

Remark .—Conjunctions in English are chiefly of adverbial origin. ‘Also,’ 
for instance, is an ad vein as well as a conjunction. 

There are two principal classes ol conjunctions: — ‘co-ordinate,’ which 
connect clauses of equal rank, and 4 subordinate,'' which connect a sub¬ 
ordinate or dependent clause to the clause on which it depends, as: “I 
went when he was” ; 44 when ho had gone 1 said,” etc. 

( 2 ) The rule for the pronunciation of the vdr-i 4 at] ^ or “con¬ 
junctive is that if it connects two words which together form one notion, 
or connects words generally coupled together f or two verbs having the same 
subject, or nouns co-ordinate governed by the same verb, it is pronounced 
?/. and in speaking is joined to the word that precedes it: in other eases, it is 
pronounced m. Examples :— Shab-u-ruz j 4 ‘ night and day ” : sinn-u¬ 
sd l JL. y “ age 7 ’ ; tan y-u-ku shad 44 (too) tight or ,s (too) loose ” ; 

pidar- u-mddar ;:U ^ 44 father anil mother”; dmud-u-rajt cj; ; 4 4 he 

came and went”; but durakhi-hdi va bdyh-hd va bul-bul-hd, va khdnajat 
< U J Aj j J pddishdh va nawkardn & j sf&dj 44 the king 

and his servants”: tnddar va pisar 4 * ^«aU> tw mother and son dmad va 

ba‘d az yak hafta raft j y o*j j 44 he came and after- a week went 

away.’ * 

Also after a vowel, and generally after a silent *, the j is usually 
pronounced va, its: sabu va surd hi j ; burida va (or u) dukJita 

ahLjz . »aj t j ; banda va dqd. Also bdbiu sufi-gan ? ^b, or bdbi-gari 

va sufi-gan 

The j may take the place of a colon or comma, etc., thus for veni; vidi; 
visi ; 44 dmad am u didam u girt f tain 9 j . 

Td b is used for “and” in English, when the second verb expresses 
the cause of the first; vide (12). 

1 Also ta ki b “ in order that, so that, until.” 

* Irregularities occur in speaking especially amongst the vulgar. It is also some¬ 
times optional to give either pronunciation according to the idea in the speaker’s mind. 

» Note that j is sometimes used in Persian, when in English we say or. 

* Or madar u pisar 
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The y is sometimes added superfluously i 1 to certain conjunctions, 

_ ^ __ <Jhl 

as : va amma U y (or amm/i Uf ); va likin •> (or It kin ) 44 but.” etc. ; 

St j va ilia “ otherwise/ ’ At the end of letters and tales, the formula 
va's-saldm signifies “and for the rest, good-bye.” 

In m.c., the conjunctions are often omitted : lienee short phrases or 
verbs are, in speaking, often entirely unconnected. 

This particle sometimes indicates state or condition (aJL^ , as : haehcha 

d it aid va, ftt/J-i dar dast-iu hud, syj jf ^ y “ the child came with 

a rose in his hand ; (and then he had a rose in his hand).” 

In such sentences, as: yak pin, u sad himdrl * ^yj this 

conjunction is called vdv-i fasviyal ( *t« » ‘‘the vdr of equality,” the 

meaning being that one old age is erjual to, or accompanied by, a hundred 
sicknesses. 

Sometimes * is equivalent to yd. b “or”; it is then called mv-i tardid 
( a 5 ). Example :—yul hamJn pa,nj ruz u shush hdshad (Jf 

«y£b , (Sakll) “ the rose lasts but for five or six days only / ’ 

In, man u inkar-i shardb, in chi harf-V*t?: ^ 

“I to refuse wine? what on earth arc you saying?” tin* conjunction is 
(•ailed vdv-i istiahrdb ; but in man va tu kdr Khtidd na-lrauad 

vvx> iiiA the j is called vdv-i isfib c dd •»* ). This is, of 

course, mere hair-splitting. 

Ill JT 9 y ;« ^ 

the conjunction is vdv-i luzuw fiy) dv f ( >v the relation between dust w— v and 
ddmdn is lazim y-V and malzutu Anot her exam pie 

<^1 (J^A y y tV *<XXA3 \{ A. 

(•jj T —aj A—j| —*'° ^ <^y~ — (^t*J ^ iyj A y 

(Am\ Suit.. Chap. /, Prof. St. 3.1 
“ From the bone trickling flowed the sanguine lide t 
In terror of its life it ! fled and cried : 

‘ Foil Id 1 escape this archer's hand, Fd dwell 
Content with mine and the old woman’s cell 

:;< 'A- * A * 

(East. Trans.) 

In JuaA y ,*vbo Jb* “ next year Shiraz for me,” tin 1 y is perhaps the 

r /J 

In— 

y—i •> (j «bk. y\s j+s- j ^ b> y ^y- j 

the j is called vd,v-i mtTdvazdi or the ‘‘ vdv of compensation.” 

As already stated in § 43 several adjectives qualifying the same noun 
are linked to it and to each other by the izdfat. 


1 i.e. the cat. 
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If, however, several adjectives follow a noun, the izdjats are omitted, and 
the conjunction j generally precedes the last only, as : sJiakhs-ibud ‘aqil, dawa , 
busliyar u ziriny <-£ ')) j ay (rn.e.) “he was a man. 

intelligent, wise, clever and active.” The •, however, may be inserted 
between all the adjectives, as: ba‘d az an didam-ash zan-khivdsta. va bikh-i 
nashdt-ash barida , va qui-i-havas-ash pazhmnrda ^IJf <>*j 

lI? j c £dsLL3— (Sa‘dP “after that I saw him married, and 

with a family, and the root of his joy severed, and the rose of his happiness 
withered.’ ’ 

The adjectives can also be classed in pairs, each pair being coupled 
by j. as: —Shakhsd bud "dtp! n ddna, hushydr u zir'tvq bps •, cbU 

Compounrl words !ik<* dtnad-u rail oJ»> ^ arc treated as one word, 
a nd the t wo portions in writing are not separated. Thus if datari happened 

to fall at the end of a line, the word raft would he written on the top 
of it, or in some corner, and not carried on to the next line. Tn ol her eases, 
it the conjunction va ) fall at the end of a line it is written, not as the 
last of that line, but as the first word of the following line the conjunction 
being treated as a portion of the word that fo/lrary it 

Ur mark J. -The first noun, verb, or phrase preceding the ‘-ftKp (be. 
the copulative conjunction) is called ‘Vj±c oyk*<, and the nouns, verbs, or 
phrases following the first j are called 

, Remark II.—Vdv > is also an Arabic particle used in swearing, as . 

va ’Halt’ “ by Allah. 1 ” 

(3) Ham p* “too, also, even”; ham andar zdman ; oii p* (class.) 

“ at this (or that) very time ” ; qndr-i ham. nazdik iar y&'av p* lS)** (m.c.) 
“yet- a little nearer” : ham bi-dih bi-Nisd bJ w- is j y (m.c.) 6 1 then (empha¬ 
tic merely) give it to Nisa:” In ham y ,.*•! “and tins is — Vide also 
§ Sb (l) (7). 

Remark. —Particles signifying “also” are called harf-i ma'iyyat ( 

In English also is occasionally considered a Copulative Conjunction. 

(4) “Or, nor, either, neither, whether.” ^ ;j j 

y*. b ^ sjs b va dim u zar dar sa/ar mahail-i 

khalar-ast . yd duzd bi-yak bar bi-bo rad va yd khiydja bi-iajdriq bi-khurad 
(Sa‘dl) 2 “—and silver and gold on a journey are a source of danger, for 
the robber makes off with it at one sweep, or else the owner (or merchant*) 
himself finishes it by degrees.” 


1 This expression, which corresponds to bi-lOmda is used in m c. 

? Sim in ni.c. ‘ ‘ wire. Note pronunciation of va ya bj and ride (2). 

Formerly only merchants braved the dangers of travel. 
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& jj c^Ui b ^ ?***$ * JU ^ 

Guft chashm-i lang-i dunyd-ddr rd 
Yd qand l 2 at pur kunad yd khdk-i gur (Sa til). 

“ He said nothing can lili the covetous eye of the wealthy, 

But contentment or the dust of the grave. 

Khwdh dar razm khivdh dar bazm fjp )d (*)) (class, and mod.) 

‘‘ whether in the field or in the council ” : but khwdh tna-Mwdh 

or no- kh wdh (class.), or khvuih-u ma-khwah 5 , 01 khwahi no 

khwahi ^b^ ^*b^ (class.) “ nolens volens,” vide. Adverbs. 

Na 1 i n va na an <*>T & j i&A ** “neither this nor that.” In poetry 
sometimes nah ; also o-> ne (Afghan), or nay — 

J> 1 ^ ^ lj3 LS> fY* 

Nay tab-i vast ddra.ru nc tdqal-i jutidfi 

“neither have I the power to endure a greeting nor power to absent 
myself.” 

Pas an ndddn rd khivdh ‘Urn hasil shud yd na , Id kin hi-man jn’ida-i rm- 
rastd jjojU b ^JLc jyt^b cjf (m.c.) “well, 

whether that poor ignorant learnt or not, T learnt somethinc 51 : maqar in 
vuRlu/m na-bud ki ishdn dtash rd. dida dar kishti nishasta bi-tar af-i an. raj land, 
yd an ki gabi az shikastan-i jahdz kishti shi/casta bud, yd dnki mardumdn-i jahdz-i 
digar kumak bi-dnhd. karda budand , yd ba\i az sawdr shudan-i kishti db-i pur 
zttr-i, auhd rd burda bud. <u~Ai 8 ^ f; ^ 

'bZjp b (SJV jv jb^ ji b 

M «A bo£ jj tX)b 

Da st k.utdh bay ad az dunyd 
Astin khivdh dardz khivdh kiitdh 

“ At the last we must go from this world, whether rich or poor.” 

Remark. — Disjunctive conjunctions ( b — — Aa.) are called 

or ^ o^. In English these are also styled “alternative” and are a 
subdivision of adversative conjunctions. 

5 ) Az fuima kas pursid magar az man ^ jf ^ <*♦* \\ (m.c.) 

“he asked every one except me,” (or bi-juz’az mam &*> or bi-gkayr az man 

1 Called nun-i munfasil az fi'l j\ (JeJ^o, as: fehwahi na-khwdhi in tear.shud 

^..:J (m.c.) ‘' whether you like it or not, it*s been done.” Shutur 

dUi ? Na *■> - a proverb, said to a Persian who sees a thing, but makes as 

though he did not see it (dida ra na-dida kardan &*j?**i* G b ****)• Na * saves a lot of 
trouble. The tribes people say na to every question so as to be on the right side. 

The mullas say that nami-danam niaf-i 1 Urn ^ 

2 Th* lover becomes hi-tah L 5 * J or bi-l&qat ^ when he loses his mistress. 
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jt j**-*)- Juz in chara-i nist “ there is no ol iiei course 

but this.” jL* yy ^ s t; 1 > N 

er * 5 $i dar saya-yi dawlul-i khudavandi hamkundn 1 rd rdzi kardam 

mac/ar hasud rd hi rdzi nami-shavad ilia, bi-zavdl-i, ntHnaf-i man (Sa‘dl)/ 
a (jar chi dar hi Jcar dil-i man may it na-bud major chi Jcunam 

^ (m.c.) “although i did not desire this to happen, still 
what could I do ? ” 

Remark . —The Adversative Conjunctions express difference, antithesis, 
cantrariety, etc. In the sentence “he is honest but foolish/' is an 
Adversative Conjunction and the whole proposition is called an Adversa¬ 
tive Proposition.” But , yet , however, etc., make an arms! or restriction 
of thought and are called “ Arrestive Con junct ions.” I>v Eastern gram¬ 
marians, conjunctions signifying “hut” arc called f which 

may he translated “particles of emendation.” while conjunctions sig¬ 
nifying “moreover, rather, nay rather,” arc called ^ hurujn 

izrab “ particles of turning from., adversative particles.” 

(h) %| » ,y — \a> ^ t clmnanki 

agar shakhs-i bi-khardbdt ravad bi-namaz ' l kardan, mansub ita-shavad ilia bi-khamr 
khurdan (Sa k di) “ for instance, if a person goto a ta\ cm to oray, nothing 
else will be attributed to him, but that he goes to drink wine ” : ^yb y£\ 
^ 5l Hive aksar bi-in k ajb mubtala shad and ilia man na- 

shudam* (Afghan coll.) “most of them have tallen into tins vice, but I have 
not ” : Inch vaqt in gadar na-khurda, budamt 4 Hid in hold. 

All p&y (m.c.) “ 1 have never eaten as much as L have just done”: 
bi-yak ddam sar-anjdm-i in kdr dnshvdr bud va ilia hi-juz in chara-i na-bild 
xjL. ^yt yso^ -A (me.) “to accomplish 

this by means of one man was a difficult matter, still there was no other 
remedy”: dar in ' arsa ba'zi ruz bdrish na mislead Hid a knar mi-bdrid 5 

yS\ ^ v (Afghan coll.) “at this 

period there were a few days that it did not rain, still (or however) it 
generally did rain” ; imruz bi-yak sukhun pish-i fn mi-ayam" Hid hart rd, pish-i 

1 In modern Persian ham qatjur jlfci r *. Ham-Ini>1 is obsot'O*. 

' 2 Khar abut ci>b “ a ruin, a tavern : a brothel. ’* Wme was s;>ld generaliy in ruins. 
Kharabatl kt a haunter of taverns. “ The word has a mystic,d meaning amongst 

Sufis. 

■ Hotter omit the words ua-.shudam ( 

* Or add na-kh urdam fyjy»o,or wi-khtudn am j*l 

h In m.c. substitute naml-hand ^’;b for nami xhud , and ammd tat for ilia 

y. 

6 In m.c. subsiitufe vail or amma taf. 
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has na-guyid o^-v cPl 5 J *jf y- (Afghan 

coll.) “to-day I come to you with something to toll you, but mind you don’t 
tell anybody.” 

(7) For balki “moreover” and in m.c. “ pci haps,” vide p. 299, 

(k) ( 2 ). 

In the following two examples, <$£Jb could be substituted for fey -kb; and 

•o~~xa 

tj c?-' es- y*' 

(8) Chun (or chunki ) urd dtdam shad shut (am yy ^y^- orl 

(m.c.) “ when 1 saw him, I was glad” : a hi anir rd hard chunki (or (Iran) 
shumd rd dust mi-ddsht cl— o ? _' y+A ( nr > yy y j* [ y “ he 

did this because he loved you. 1 * * 4 / //■ mailab-7-ki bi-shumd a attain, bi-chan a 

chira 1 asl^^t t^ Uy a" ^ (m.c.) ‘ you must art implicitly 

on what 1 have told you (i.e. you must not ask why and wherefore). ’ Hi chan 
u chigun &y£^ j &y** ^ is an epithet of the Deit-v. Also bi-ch an a c/taad 

y Oy^ = bi-chvn a chira j cJy^ 

(9) Ammd Uy mayar-jL^, likin ^>bJ, w/7/ ^ and ///« 5l ( “ but, still” ; 

and bdz 3 b “yet, again." 'these frequently answer to agarrhi 

“ although” and introduce the principal clause *— -agarchi aid dlir na-budvm 
bdz (or ammd , magar , Hi,kin, or w/ZI) sdhil-i daryd bi-uazar nunu-dmad 

up+i j&yj h <oxd jlLc - tcf ) jh ^ h. (m.c.) *‘ though we were 

not far from it, still the coast was not in view": a gar chi havd qadr-i jard 

nishasta bud ammd am via j taskin na-ydjt ^^—* (T yh bot ^ jy ! y 
^•Ui (m.c.) “although the wind had dropped, the sea did not become calm 
agar chi khildj harda ast bdz ddam-i khub-Vst c:—ayy 
(m.c.) “although he lias not acted rightly, still he is a good man.” 

110) (a) Gu. y$ (the Imperative of gu ft an ^xaS ) “say thou,” is common 
in poetry, in the sense of “ suppose * ” or “ although." 

1 Or bi-chun u ci.uud iDy^ ^y. /n qlmat-l ki bi-shumd gnftam bi-chun u 

c hand ast *-^~l y ^)y^- ^ ^ UA. ^->|(m.c.) “1 won’t take less.” 

- In modern Persian ammd bcf an( { } } ^ z jb are preferred after agarchi \ the 

Afghans use ilia ^lt , and the Indians magar und id ham 

Or fairchand j& or ha / chand-hi ^ ->x^ ; bd vasf-i duki v -^^b> or haidnhi 

or bd-vujudri hi or bd-vujud-i dnki , or bd-dnki : all 

these signify 1 *• although ’’ and could he substituted for agarchi ^$^1 in the example, 
*« 

and answered by ammd b°t and bdz 3^, etc. 

4 In dumjd gu ma-bdsh cPt (m.c,) “ supj>oso you have no wealth (it 

does not matter). ’ ’ 




STM PL F. (ON JUNCTIONS. 


(jSy/ »j-^ ; y;&J cr* J J>; j ^;r* ctP ( ^ 

Darvisit-i nik-sir at-i jarkhunda kb by rd 

Xdn-l ribdt u lugma-yi darytiza <ju. nia-bdtsh 1 

Khdtun-i hi nib-sit rat u pdkiza-rny rd 

Nags/t u niydr u kbdtam-i iiruza <jb ma-bdsb —(>Sa‘dl). 

“Suppose the pure-hearted and unvvorldlv darvish 

Have neither dole of bread nor morsel begged in charity. 

Suppose the lady with figure and face 

Have neither adornment nor jewels, (i.e. what matters it- 'O- 
-y aj jsy*. Ip i\ y>+j*» (> ib tpT anha-% 

ki md rd asir nn-burdnnd Khadd rd, ,si/ukr ' ki driftd rd asir-i khud didim 
va gu hamid/a Ib-binint (/are m.c.) ‘ 4 those who used to carry us off captives, 
praise be to <h>d, we saw them our captives and may we always so 
see them. 1 ' Hit bi-ydyad jjUj •£ let him come." 

Remark :—In m.c. ,Xv7 A is generally used for an •>$. Sftnmd (‘bird yRussa 
mi-k/titrid ki ti mi-nnrod , kb bi-mirad y 3*** ^ jt 

(rare ns c.) 4 why are you sorry that he is dying, if he does die what does 
it matter to us (we don't like him)! 

(b) The 2nd Person Singular of the Anns! giri means “ you would 
say, one would say (’ 5 and hence “like’' :— 

>—*—w^J ; jy a.'T 

liar sitbza ki dar kindr-i jb-i rust-ast 
<hl*i zi-lab-i firisbta-kbJAi rust-ant, 

“ Von turf, fringing the margin of the stream. 

As down upon a (heiuh’s lip might seem. 

{(). K. b ,V Whin). 

In modern Persian gufti would ordinarily be used for gb^i . 

(11 ) f-V ri — chi, Aa.—^ : chi bar fakbt mttrdan chi bar ru-yi khdk 

Aa. c j sjo (Sahli) “ wdiat matters it (it is all the saimu to die on a 
throne or on the bare ground ? . chi durr chi sadaf <J±*c A-y p A&. ‘ whether 

p<*ari or <►yster shell.'' 

Chi a^ also means “because,'’ both in classical and in modern 
Persian :—Ammo sarddr bi-jd-yi in ki az hi- par vd*i-yi b bar bshubad (chi 
harqiz c/tnndn harf-hd-yi hi-parvd bi-gbsbasb na-khurda hud) asar-i khushnudi 
az cbihra-ash numdydn sbud py ij-'hjd i* a£m y 

^ jt L ijjj ^ (Transla¬ 

tion Haji Baba Ch. XL). In m.c chi f because," is sometimes followed 
by a pleonastic A$\ as: — Anchi mi-gvyam ki-pazirid. chi ki ■jhargi-j bd shtinia 

] Note the 2ntt person Imperative affer ; /J^, i.e., “say thuu 1 don’t be.’ “ 
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na~daram U£l> tS ^ Go &; [better omit hi a>] f< act on 

what I am telling you, because I have no selfish object in view with regard 
to it ’ 1 : or or ) 1 w.£ ^*‘ 2 * tj ^ ^I m Aw 

m hi-kun chi' 1 har shah asbdb-i sar-dard 1 na-shavad (or mi-shavad or khindhad 
si; ad) — “do this so that it may not be a. trouble every night”: har chi 
ht-ffuyam bi-khud a si chi* ki marhamat-i shumd bish az in-hd-*st 

V l+S, (m.e.) 44 whatever I say is inade¬ 

quate because your kindness is more than I can express." 

in poetry chu ^ sometimes stands for and is often incorrectly 

pronounced both chi and chu . Sometimes occurs for^ in writing, but 
it <s a mistake. 

r^l 3 ^ y ’h*T tXjlh i3>jT y- 

Chu fardd bar dyad buland dftdb 

Man u yurz n may dan u Afrdsiydb —(FirdawsI). 

“ When the sun is high in the sky to-morrow 

Tiiere will be I and my axe in the field with Afrasiyab/ 

(lib Ta and tb~ki (adv., eonj., prep.) ( tS G and U ) have many significa¬ 
tions:— “up to, until, within, by": id injd l«uG| G “up to here,” 
hitherto : to bi-hdl G £< up to the present": td bi-kay G “how 

long " 2 : id chashm /car mi kunad G (m.e.) “ as far as the eye can 

reach 1 ’ : nami-yuzdram bi-ravi id na-ynS injd chi mi-kardi ptA&K** (m.e.) 

^ G “I won’t let you go till* you sav what you were 

doing here": id yak mdh-i digar bar mi-gardam, b 

(m.e.) “ I will return by (within) another month.” 

4 4 Tin the iiiric" ;—Td yak-i rd khalds kard digar A hald/c shad q G 
(Sa 4 * 6 dl) 44 by the time he had saved one, the other 
was dead ' ’ ; td rnz rawshan shud an idrik-dd mablagJi-i rdh rafla bud $2)^ 
Ai?; t q ^iJLpc cJkqb ^yf (Sa'di) 44 by the time it was light, the black¬ 
hearted man had gone a good distance": id ki h khatt dnjd rasid fasl-i 
gandu.m guzashtd bud sy cLa* G (class.) “by the 

time the letter reached, the wheat season had passed." 


l Scir-dard £)*> j** ‘‘headache,” l >ut dardi sar *3)^ means “ trouble. ’ 

i Or tu-inki G 

■ In both classical and modern Persian the & after A** is usually omitted and 
stress should be laid on the word cM 

4 Note na ^ lit. “up till you do not—The na could be omittod and 

biyjtfi substituted without altering the sense. 

6 Or the H could be omitted. Ta-ki A ^G also means “so that, in order that”; 
this ta G i s called ^G. 
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“In order that : that : to”: guflam id anra bi-bazar burdand 1 la bi- 
farushand tjb a.* yf “ 1 ordered them to take it (and they 

took it) to the bazaar in order to sell it ” ; l: hi east td sang-i bar ddrad, 

(Sa c dl; also m.c.) “ he wanted to pick up a stone.” 

This td, 0 with the negative has also the force of 44 Let not, ’ 5 as :— 

tj J+C ^ ^ 

Ay dust biyd td <jkam-i fardd na-khunm 
V’in yak-daw ‘ mnr-rd yhammat shumurlm 
“ Oh Jet us not forecast to-morrow’s fears, 

Bat count to-day as gain my brave compeers! 

(O. K. 312 Whin). 

“ And ,” : yfc«x> J fy byJo ij y urd bi-fir td aunt tvrd. yak It mem 
lti-diha/m (rn.c.) “natch h i iyi and I’ll give you a turn an 2 here j could 
not take the place of Id Li. 

“As soon as". »xx*#yj td-rasid gudt-ki — (rn.c.) k< as soon as lie 

arrived he said— 


yLw a" b 

oy^ ^-A,lxi Li jd/c \\ t) 

I'd lei tlast-i Ndsir"-d-din khdfam-i shaft! girift 
Sit-i dud. u middadat az wdh td tndhi girift 
“ The moment (or since) the hand of Nasiru’d-Dm took the seal 
of sovereignity, 

The echo of his equity and justice resounded from the Moon to Mu' 
Fish (on whose back the Earth rests).” 

The above was the inscription on the sea! of the late Nasiru’d-Dm Shah 
(assassinated). 

As a substitute for “ that,” and than :—” 


ULm ^ ^ k' O )- AjUil $ r+C 

‘ Umr-i girdn-mdya darin surf shud 
Td chi khteram sayf a chi push am shitd -— Sa‘di). 

Our precious life passed in the thought of what to cat in 
Summer and what to wear in Winter.” 

Guffaw, bi-raw va bi-nigar td, hist h y pOsS (vulg. m.c.; also old) 

“ I said, go and see (that) who is it.” 

Kardav-i in biJitar ast Id an C *|U jy (m.c.) “ it is better to 

do this than that.” 


] The past tense shows that the order was carried out; “ l ordered them 

and they took-” : if the Aorist b>-barand yy <*-> were (as it might be) used here, it 

would merely indicate that the order was given, it might or might not have been 
carried out. 

ft Or vra bi-glr; man into, yah tumdn mi-diham c ->*-’ y vy* f jjl 

(m.o.). Td is not used like this in Urdu. 

3 This is called . 
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It is not known 1 ; perhaps :— 

In sabza hi imruz tamdshd-gah-i ma'st 
Ta 1 sabzu-yi khdk-i md tmn,dshd-yah-i kist. 

“ As now these flowerets yield deli if lit to me. 

So shall my dust yield flowers,—<dod knows 1 for whom.’' 

“ Have a care ” : be wars* (This meaning of ta b is poetical) :— 

-Ay r * l —-* >>?+> j*. A ^ o 23 ^ ^ C5t 

Ay ki shakhs-i man-at haqir namnd 
Ta durushti hunar na-pindari— (ftahli). 

“ Oli thou to whom my person appeared mean 

Have a car* that thou mistakest not coarseness for merit.” 

Bi-bin ta ' turd na-zauam (m.c.) ‘‘ take care 1 don’t whip you.” 

“ Behold look here' 1 —& ^ d id chi tjundh karda-am ki — 

(Sa‘dl) “now what fault have I committed that —•( ’’ This is not the td-yi 
laid,hut, as it might, at first appear. 

“ As Iona as" ' ^ cK< d id kid ‘aql dart way na-khur (m.c. 

and class.) “ so long as you have sense, drink no wine.” 

&incf titc hnu that : — 

U*h~/o j e ^yo ~ d ^xj 

K ’ in zamdu pan) pan) mi tjirad 
Ta shuda Mu*min u M usalmdnd (Mush u Gurba ). 

“ - that jiow (the eat) kills five at a time 
Since he has become a believing Muslim.” 

Until:—Td L* with or without the negative: vide § 123 (e). 

“How much the ///ore” f »:—At jar kardjak 4 az sardi mi-mirad 

id chi rasad bi-bulbul Jxb <*•? d y,*- ^ T J\ (m.e.) “if the 

magpies die of cold, how much more must the bulbuls .” 

(13) Ki.ts “that” lias still more significations than td U :— 

“ That ” :— Ruz-i ditjar c/iun qazi hama rd talabid va chub-hd rd did ma'lum 
hard ki duzd kist h o—yo ^ ***•> f; i tj i j&.d jjj 

(m.c.) “ the next day when the Qazi summoned them all, and saw the 
sticks, he discovered who the thief was ”; this first is called kdf-i bayan 
( ) or kdf-i lajsir ) “ the k of expounding.” 

A Tins la h is called td-yi tajdhul r-kd-sdi <j» b. Kist for hi mi-bdshad 

■i This h is called or ^13. 

k Or omit the 

4 O r zdyji pf) is the common English Magpie; zdyheha jj; is the Chough, and 
ktddyhri ablaq is the Koyston crow, and Kuldyh , etc., the Raven. 

Kdf-i istifhdm ol^ 7 vide Interr. Pron. 
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“Because”: — I hi hi hama az u bi-ghayat khafij va mutaha : :ir budam ki 

s*> 

kasrat-i iqddm-i u bar sajk-i (lima 1 mi-danistam j c^jUj y )i a+jJu' U 

^X-J;*xxs lAa **^jy c^jSf iS ^yi (class.) ‘'in spite of all this ’ J stood in 

great fear of him and ever remained on my guard, because I knew his 
excessive eagerness to shed blood” : an plsar ra zadam ki mufsid bud 
zyi fyj “1 beat tlie boy, because he was a mischief-maker. This 

ki is called kaf-i ‘ ill at ( «J[< ) or kdj-i ta'liliyya ; aJJUj ‘'the 

causative ki.' ’ 

“ IT/hr/t 2 * 4 ; if" :—5 (j *5 e 
hargiz an zawq va shddi fardmush na-kunum ki pind,ash tarn ki gattdum-i 
birydn-ast (Sa'di) “never shall 1 forget mv delight and joy when 1 fancied 
it was parched wheat” : in ra mi-gufl ki u ddkhil shad Jbk\> y o 

“ he was saying this when slie entered,’' this ki is called : 

Qadr-i rah ki lay /card ^ &S *y (m.e.) “ when lie had travelled 

a short way.” 

Sometimes this cS ki can be translated by “ if,” as: Mi-ddni kmrcihar-i 
turd ki bi-Khan bi-dihim —&IL aj <G </ jAiyL ^ (m.c.) “you know 
that if we give your sister to the Khin in marriage—” ; here the Subjunc¬ 
tive or Aorist after signifies supposition or doubt; this ki Af is railed 

kaf-i filiarliyya ( ). 

y ^1 tftkJ jl 0 -i' J\ J.-Ut A' ZZj$ 

u ‘ What will you lose if at your distressful lover 
You cast one kind glance, oil cruel girl ? ” 

“ Whether — Ahvdl-i in jd madam nami-shud ki in jazira huza/g yd 
khard ast* b gyl ^ LS ^ 1^ e yt J yM (Afghan) 

“ nothing was known to me about this island whether it was large or small ” : 
y)J> vt Jl ^ C*y ^ C*j J ! -^ J 1 - bdz khaydl kardam ki ‘ bdld-yi kalak 

bi-ravam yd piydda az db guzaram ’ (m c.) “again L considered whether [direct 
narration] I should go there in the rail or wade there” ; va rd/pi ham-knndn 

dar mashiyyat- i Allah Ur ala ast ki savdb dyad yd khata z^xh* ^ y 

Ua^ b tx-if Af aU| (Sa'di) “—and it depends upon the will of 

God whether the opinion expressed by my companions prove.-* right or 

1 Note meaning of bd-in hama A*pjf b “ m spite of " ; dimed pi. (streams of 

blood) to signify excess: kasrat-i iqddm f»l*h tvvo substantives rendered in 

English by a substantive and adjective. 

2 Perhaps elliptically used for vayt-i ki ASbii) . 

S Mufdjdt from “ falling on anything unexpectedly, rushing upon unavviires” . 

marg-i mufdjdt sJye “ sudden death. ” 

4 In m.c. kayftyyat ma l lum nami-shud ki in jazira kuchak ast yd buzurg zl^xSlx' 
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wrong.” 1 uAx&p ^ si )y^ dab ,>«►**. [p'f &* y ^ 

. ( ^1^1 ^<a. ) — >j| 

“ Or ” :—In kilab ra mi-Jrhwahi Id an ra \ A <^aI; c/ f ‘ ’ do von 
want this book or that 1 ”; this Id A * is called kdf-i tardid ( «x>dy ok ) £ - the 
k of opposing, or the disjunctive At.” 

“Saying that”:—S ayydh-i gisuvdn >z bar lit ft Id, "Man ‘ A la di-yam ■ 
va bd qdfila-yi Uijdz bi-shahr dar amad lei , A : /wy’/ an-ay am N va qasida-i pish-i 

rnaiik hurd ki, “ il/cm gufta am- ” ^.yc ^ y ^[y~4 

^ AiA> ^-o y cJd^o (Jijjj ^ ^ y & of (Sa/dl) : £ • a certain 

traveller fingered his curls and said he was a descendant of ‘AJi ; he entered 
the city with the pilgrim caravan from Hijiz, and gave out that be had 
returned from the Mekka pilgrimage; lie took a poem to the king and said 
he had composed it himself” : this ki is called kdf-i maqula ( <*K»- ok , - the 
k of tlie object of discussion.” 

For Axb rather ” : —In the following, ki is used for balld and a uti 
for na tanka <*- ;— 

Aj ^»)1A jit &$ ( jziZ cJjJb Aj 

Na bulbul 4 bar qul-ash taibih kluydn-asf 
Ki har k]idr-i hi-tatfnh-ash zaban-aM. 

" Not only the bulbul on its rose is repeating His praise. 

But each thorn is a tongue to praise Him.' ’ 

*>—> A- wb;| id 3.J Oj> ^dxs ij 

Na qand-i ki mardum bi-surat klmrand 
Ki arbdb-i ma‘ni bi-kdyhaz barand —( B usta.nl. 

“ My poems are not sweets that men eat, 

/Jut they are sweets that poets write on paper.” 

This Id is called kdf-i mubdla gh a ( <-WUo ok ) “ the k of amplification or 
superiority,” or the kaf-i iaraqqi ( ok ) “the k of climax.” 

instead of\>Lp° or “lent" : - Mara bixydr khawf bud ki dar panja-yi dnhd 


J Note the order of this sentence in Persian. 

s Glsuvan arc the long locks like those worn by the Baluchis. 

■i '■Alawi , or -Alavi, a descendant of ‘All, the son-in-law of tin- Prophet 

Hijaz is Mecca and the adjacent territory, Arabia Petra. Qat<i<la is an ode or 

elegy longer than a rjhazal J 3* 

Note that each of the three AS" means -saying that’’ and introduces the direct 
narration. 

Also that 3 takes the place of a point in punctuation. 

4 The bulbul ebb or Persian nightingale is the lover of the rose. It sings best 
when the roses come into bloom, and is said to build its nest in rose-bushes. 
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na-yuftam 1 ydL.? hp'f }Cs (Afghan) Ci I had *a great fear 

lest T sliould tall again mto their power ’ 1 : correctly in m.c. khayli tars bud 
and hi-yuffam.. Zav-i kajjdm az bhn-i an ki avaz-i v na-shindsad va bar an 

fid I vuqui na-ydhnd yard-/// javdb dddan na-dddit *t \\d y-'j ! f 

oJif<x> e;;t a *_»•*.*. <sdk-' od*? <Jb* • (Anw. Sub., Chap. I, St. S) “the 
barber's wife isi terror test he sliould : recognize her voice and so become 
aware of what was going on, had not couraire to answer ’’ (East. Trans.) ; 
the negatives are incorrect. 

Bar zamin-i hi-far.sk //(f/rti-n isJnn.ad ki libdshd-yi u chirkin bz-shavad 
by*" y ^l^bl a< bxxzki y (m.c.) “ lie does not sit on 

the bare ground led his clothes should get dirty. 51 

Instead of b, ‘ s*o that 7 ' etc. :—Generally with a negative and the 
Present Subjunctive, as • Kukhan-i ydva na-khwdham gull ki mardum ‘ ayb-arn 
uu-k/iHand -aye a" job • if the negative he omitted 

the f-onjunction becomes kdf-i 'Hid o'$\ as: sukhan-i ydva na-Hiwdliain 
quff-ki n/ardam ayb mi-kana nd (or hi-kunnnd) <U 

I <xw-0 op s\x£x< ^.a.c 

‘ k —of doing ' 1 :— Khaydi! hard am Id bi-mnam -*f * Jh-=- (m.c*.) 

“ i thought oi going. 51 

“ J nd: "'hid 11 : — A dj-i 'til o<<f “ the conjunction A 55 :— 

J:,-' *JVW ^*1.3*. ,X>L*J ^ J b-f 

. \y husd asp-i liz nnc ki bi-nidnd 

Ki' khard /(/,)</ jd/t bi-nrntzil burd. —(Gul.) 

“Oh! Many is l ho swill steed that has lagged behind. 

While (or ami) the broken-down ass has reach d the stage's end. 15 
41 A s; 3 just as ; /ikt " 5 : — 

’' y; b J»i-« f) 

(d/undn mi-khurad znnqiyi Hid mod 
Ki zanai kJ.urad ma qhz-i bdddmrd. 

Pleonastic ^ e J ^ yt^ U td ki jdn-am dar tan ast 

bi-khidmal hdzir-a/n “ as long as i live I’m ready to serve you. 55 Nami-ddnam 
ki dya rajfa-asf yd a a <*-’ b ax*j hf (m.c.) or nami-ddnam ayd rafta- 

ast yd ki na d A" b t<f ct l don't know whether he has gone or 

1 Mabtidu k'hxj could be substituted for C onfusion regarding a negative 

verb after verbs of doubting and fearing, is not uncommon oven in English : for 
“ l don’t think he will come,” English country people say, “I doubt that he will 
come,” and I doubt ho won’t come.” In the example, the negative should be 
omitted. Similar confusion also exists, after the particle td “ as long as, until,” in 
Persian; and after jab tak in Urdu. 

2 That he should not recognize, cf. Latin veror ne; vide also § 133. 

S Baray-i tashbih . 
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not ” : this aS\ though occasionally inserted in speaking in Persia, and though 
common in India both in writing and talking, is probably incorrect. After 
verbs of asking or saying, a pleonastic hi can be inserted, as : purstd (hi) Icujd 
mi-ravi (m.c.) “ he asked me where I was going” : guff 

(lei) nami-ddnam ( a^) cuft? (m.c.) “he said he did not know”: 

a pleonastic; hi often occurs after an oath, as: bi-hhudd hi urd az jdn • aziz-tar 
ddram y 3 ! f j5 f ^ f ***-?• 

j (J- v £,y> c)'^-—J b ! A>*.^ A.>lA. 

Native Grammarians call this hdf-i zinhdriyya , and say it is equal to 
zinhdr. Lt may, however, be pleonastic. 

Emphatic with Pronouns: —In m.c. hi is often used to emphasize a 
pronoun: man hi naml-ddnam A£i.o (m.c.) “I who don’t know (but 

/ don’t know) ” ; zarar-% hi bi-shumd na-ddrad jnicV U5*j (m.c.) “it 

won’t do you any harm.” 

“ But ” :—In m.c. a*\ sometimes before a pronoun in a short phrase, has 
the signification of “ but ” in English : jt u hi murd cc but he’s dead." 

The m.c. phrase ft**) Af t* rnd-hi raftim (m.c.) signifies “ we’re off, we’re 
gone ” (when about to start on a journey). These were the last words of 
Fatah ‘Ali Shah on his death-bed. 

In 

A^- A^ j O' ) 5 ^ ^yjf 

the hi is emphatic or bar ay-i tahsin-i haldm , but some Grammarians call 
it zahid. Ditto in az Icujd hi chunin bi-hunam ?, and bi-firdq-iydrdn chi-ha hi 
7) a-did am ? 

Like :— Tn na-buvad hitch daghd-bdiz hi u j\ )blps> the hi is called 

hdf-i iashbih ( A^-ib ) “the k of similarity” and supposed to be equal 
to mi si; it is also called hdf-i musdvdl ( of^lw© ) or hdf-i tasviya ( «jl< ) 
“the h of equality.” It might almost be translated by “ but.” 

“Comparison ”:—For the use of as' instead of j 1 in comparisons, 1 vide 
§ 46 (d) (3). and (v) (1): this is called hdf-i tafzil (cL xa& ) “ the comparative 

1c" \ also hdf-i nafi ( ** o!< ) “ the negative since na-hi can be sub¬ 

stituted for it. 

For this particle ( ) as a relative pronoun, vide § 42. 

Remark I.—Ki and chi a*. are largely used in forming compounds, as : 
anhi a&f “lie who”; chunanhi * “however much,” etc.: A&f jL* 

magar anhi “ except ” ; pas angdh hi aT \slf “ when, after that ” ; 


I In «3 jJL> iS Aj (Gul.); for either jf or A^ Aj can be 

substituted. 

st For various significations of chandanki, vide § 92 ( d) (13). 


23 
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yd anki A&f b, or yd anchi 1 Aaebf b anchi shuma mi-gu*id sidq-ast va yd 
dnchi man mi-guyam Asuf b ^ b (m.c.)] : 

ham-chundnchi A^cuUaei+A “ in the same manner as, etc.” 

Remark II. —In m.c., lei i$ introducing a subordinate clause in the 
Subjunctive is frequently, if not generally, omitted, as: blgu bi-ydyand 
(m.c.) “tell them to come ” : similarly in interrogative sentences : 
taqsir-i man chi chiz ast mard mi zanand ? ^ t yo A** ^ 

(m.c.) “ what is my fault (that) they are beating me (for it) ? ” 

Remark III .— Both classically and in m.c., ki is often omitted after 
guftan 9 when it introduces the words of the speaker, and also after one or 
two other verbs, as : u nami-ddnisl chi khwdhad-shud Aa. y (or 

insert ki *£ ) after nami-ddnist (m.c.) “he didn’t know what would 

happen” ; but in, chunin ahmaqbudki nawi-ddnist dsman bald-yi sar-i u-st 

iS (3-^f (m.c.) the conjunction ki a! 

could not be inserted after nami-ddnist for euphony’s sake. 

(14) Ayd bf “ is it not? ” is a particle of interrogation used in direct 
and indirect narration, as: ay a isldda ast yd (ki) 2 * na? Aj Af b bf 

(m.c.) “ is he standing or not ? ” : e>y crkJ j j j jA* 

( )—j #*xf ^ bf id; dyd injd nisi? Uuu| bi ‘ 4 * is he not 

here ( ” Aya bf also signifies “ whether,” as : nami-danam ayd (or ki) rafta - 
ast yd na Ai b i£i) ( a^ or) bf (m.c.) “ I don’t know whether he has 

gone or not 8 ” ; ( b oULx* bf “ I don’t 

know whether the maliaut was captured or not ” : oij 

A> b U ^jucbo ^ *tLj bf y U ;[< IdjJ b 

( ). As already stated in Interrogative Verbs, interrogation is 

usually expressed by intonation or gesture : dyd bf is rare in m.c., magar yU 
generally taking its place; vide § 89 (j) (8). 

“Whether” can be paraphrased as follows:— Raftan-am yd na-raftan- 
am 4 misl-i ham-ast ^ p&iy b yiij (m.c.) “ it is the same whether 
I go or don’t go ” (lit. my going or not going are alike). 

§ 92. Compound Conjunctions. 

(a) Compounds of two or more Conjunctions :— 

m.c. h vagar, and if. 

m.c. vagar na , and if not, otherwise. 


1 Ya Inki sharab bi-kkur ya anki az majlis-i shuma mi-ravam (m.c.) “ either drink 
or I’ll go.’ ’ 

8- The A^ being unnecessary is better omitted; vide Pleonastic A$" in No. (13). 

8 In India ayd bf can begin the sentence, as : dyd mi-ravad yd nami-ravad yaki-'st 

4 4 it is all same whether he goes or not. ’ ’ 

* Note negative infinitive : nd raftan b would also be correct. 
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m.c. vail 

m.c. valikin 

m.c. agar chi 

(class.) gar chi 

m.c. (J^ hash 1 * * 4 
(obs.) leashi 

m.c. kashki 

m.c. kdshk 


| and but, but. 

^ although. 

i 

! may it happen. God 
I vide (h). 


send, oh, would that : 


m.c. kashak-% | 

m.c. j va-law, even if, although. 

m.c. <J> or ? bal-ki z or hal, what is more, moreover, rather : in m.c. 

perhaps, § 91 ( h) (7) and § 89 (k) (2). 
m.c. chun-ki , since, vide § 91 (h) (8). 

(obs.) van , but, yet, however (obsolete). 


(b) The optative word kashki , etc*. ( tip- or U.v ) is in classical 

Persian followed by the Past Habitual tense,' whether the idea is future or 
past: kashki sa'ddat-i shahddat daryaftami ^££1$ (class.) 

“ oh, would that I could obtain (or could have obtained) the happiness of 
martyrdom.” Kdsh (Jc't or kdshld etc., can be preceded by dy 9 as: 

^$1 ay\ kash-ki jd-yi aramidan budl <£ Ah! would 
there were a place of rest from pain.” (0. K . 442 Whin.) 

In modern Persian, however, the Imperfect is generally used for future, 
and the Pluperfect for past, time: Icashkt mi-amad tWf (m.c.) 

“would that he would come” (also had come), but kcish-ki anja mdnda 
budam p&y (m.c.) “would that I had remained there (and 

not come here).” 

The Aorist can in modern Persian be also used as an Optative Future, 
as : kdsh bi-ydyad (m.c.) “ would that he would come.” 

(c) Conjunction and Preposition, etc. :— 
m.c. bi-juz , excepting. 

m.c. or ba-ham or bi-ham , together, 
m.c. p* y az-ham , 4 apart. 


1 Also ktij (old). 

* Occasionally yhalat kardam “ I have erred, misstated,” and nay nay 

^ ^ “ no, no ” supply the place of balki Bal cb, balki *£b. 

o This tense is formed by adding the ya-yi istimrdri ^b (the ya of repeated 

action) to the Preterite : this tense may also take the prefix ml (class, me) of the 
Imperfect; but after agar I and kashki the prefix is usually dispensed with. 

4 Ru-yi-ham {£*>) “ one on the top of another ’ ’; pusht-i sar-i ham 
“ one behind the other, continuously ’ * ; sar-i ham contiguous ; ru-yi ham rafta 

or colloquially ru-yi ham on an average.” 
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m.c. <Ji/o 1 misLi ham , alike, the same. 

m.c. pusht-i sar-i ham , one behind the other. 

(Indian) ^ b la-ham, nevertheless. 

(d) Conjunctions are also formed by the union of adjectives, adverbs, 
prepositions, and pronouns :— 


j* har chi 
yt Jiar chand 
iS har chand ki 

^yjy lij hind har In 
y hind har an 
&£ <ji'y nazar har in ki 


/notwithstanding all; in spite of; however 
\ much ; vide (1). 

/therefore; accordingly; in consequence of 
^ (this or that); vide (2). 


yj zira 

tS yj zira-lei 

*■' 'j* chard - ki 

y^. — ki chird 

m.c. ^jf y az in jihat 

m.c. •) e vJ)f az in ru 


rtherefore, because; vide (3). 


I 


for this reason; therefore; 


(class.) j) zin-ru 

m.c.) y az in sahah 

m.c. y az hardy-i in 

m.c. li-hd^a 

mod. loJ li-zd 


\ (*)• 


for this ; therefore ; vide ( 3). 


vide 


m.c. *.Cf y pish az an ki , before that; vide (4). 
m.c. y *>*-’ ba‘daz an ki, after that: vide (4). 
m.c. rain ba*d , afterwards ; vide (5). 

m.c. si-pas, afterwards. 

m.c. az bas ki, inasmuch as; since (causal); from much—; vide (6). 

m.c. al,-qissa * 

m.c. khuldrn 

m.c. hdri 

m.c. b bd-vujud’i-li 

m.c. bd-vujud--i 8 in-ki 

m.c. b hd-\n hama 

m.c. agarchi 

m.o. garchi 4 

(class, only) agar chand 


well, in short. 


in spite of; in spite of all this; 
' although; while; vide (7) and 


( 8 ). 


although ; vide (7) andi(8). 


1 Mittl, adj., is in Arabic a noun. 
* Lit. “ The story,” Ar. 

8 Can be answered by baz. 

4 Oarchi poetical only. 
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m.c. harchand-ki 

m.c. harchi j 

m.c. & ^ ba vasj-i in hi or ^vide (9). 

m.c. &£>su>j Ij bd-vdsf-% hi 

m.c. A&f Ij ba-dn-ki 
m.c. ttfyi or *(^a ^hargah or hargah hi , whenever; in m.c. if, wde (10). 


J 


m.c. az vaqt-i-hi 

m.c. *£Tji as an hi 
m.c. jf az-dndam, since, vide (11). 


since; vide (ii). 


(class. 1 2 * 4 and m.c.) & l?ui3' az-dn jd hi ) 

> si 

m.c. chunki ) 

m.c. jyh> harnin tawr , while; vide (25). 


since; seeing that; vide (3). 


m.c. hamdn 

m.c. hamin-Ici 

m.c. bi-mahz 

m.c. «2^a=wJ bi-mujarrad [m.c. td] 

m.c. && chanddnk i 1 
m.c. chandanchi 


~1 

I 

^as soon as, vide (12) 


i as soon as; however much; not- 
' withstanding: as long as; as 


l mucli as; vide (13). 
jas long as ; vide (14). 

( 


m.c. md-ddm 

m.c. md-ddrn-i-lci 

m.c. (jaya 

m.c. (Jix misl in-Jei 

m.c. agar chundnchi , as it were 

m.c. Asuba. chundnchi 
m.c. chundnki, as for example 

m.c. tawr-i-hi* in the manner that ; vide (17). 

/ the fact is that; whereas; 
l though; notwithstanding; 


as if ; vide (15). 
vide (16). 


m.c. A&l ^ 4 


m.c. 


va lial-an hi 
hal- h^ 


vide (18). 


m.c. vangahi (pronounced vungahi ), more than all, beyond that, 

besides. 

m.c. dar surat-i-hi, inasmuch as; in case; in the event of; 

vide (19). 

m.c. bi-har-hal, at all events; however; vide (20). 

(rare in coll.) £*> ma'-haza, with that; in spite of; vide (21). 


1 In m.c. az-dn jd-i-ki ^ajIsu| J| # 

2 The use of chandanki *£j}<xia. f or “ a8 SO on as * ’ is classical only. 

S In English the comparative conjunctions are just as, in the same measure as, as if, 
than, as (preceded by a correlative), etc. 

4 Should not be written j. In Mod. Pers. always of ) or Jbfc. j. 
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(class.) ! cw^ nihayat “ *l-amr, at last; vide (22). 

(Indian) td-ham nevertheless; (23). 

m.c. U'U* vnabada A 

m.c. y nz tars-i-ki - lest; vide. ( 24). 

<*•> - As' b /r7-/ /—na 

m.c. A' 

m.c. Ab 
hi 

(1) Harchand , harchand-hi a S' yt>, harchi :—liarchandki (or 

harchi) bi-shumd quftam hi-dnjd ma-ravid qabul na-hardid ( a" or ) 

hpjf -ii? UAj (m.c.) 4 4 in spite of all * (or however much) 
I said to you about not going there, you didn’t listen to mv advice”; 
harchand (or harchi) tony tar bib far y^' ( A^y* or) Cf the narrower 

the better 1 ': harchi (or harchand) zudlar hihtar y c j) ( -4/ or ) a^a 
“ the quicker the better.” Harchi tamdmtar yM+i “as much 

as possible,” as: bd naddmat-i harchi t a mam-tar birun dniudam az pish-i u 
y 3 1 * a^a (m.c.) “ I came out from his presence 

with a regret, exceedingly great.” Harchi A^y* “ in the same manner,” 
as : harchi in mi-zanad an mi-raqsad cif cX y?* (m.c.) “ the one 

makes the time and maimer of Ills dance correspond to the playing of 
the other.” 

(2) Bind bar ybo, or bind hi a.- Uj “ having regard to, with regard 

for,” as: II ala man bind K bi-bad-raftdrihd-i hi dar ayydm-i iqtiddr nisbat bi- 
red iyyat va nawhar az shumd buruz hardaasl na-bay ad du- bar a shughl-i vizdrat-rd 
bi-shumd ruju‘ hunam * ^ ;t^l pb| p a£x?U;U.«; •>-> aj U> ^ 

l*«**q ij oi(J*- 00 8)1- jz jjy l**-' 5 jf y y* j (m.c.) <f now I, 

with due regard to (bearing in mind) your ill deeds done 5 by you towards 
the peasants and subordinates, must not again entrust you with the office of 
Vazir ” ; ammd dar shu gh l-i vizdrat bind bi-iddh-i 4 umur-i mullc va, millat az 

<*> ,JW 

man haqq-i tavaqqu ‘ na-hhipdhid ddsht cidx> j ^.31^1 4 lb (Jib: l*f 

Jp- ^jf (m.c.) “but (I) having due regard for improve¬ 
ment in the state and the people, you will not have the right of expecting 

1 Indian and perhaps Afghan. 

* In English the conjunction in this sentence could also be rendered by “notwith¬ 
standing ” or “ although.” 

8 Bind bar could not bo used here: aftor bind, bar yS** either an c>f or in (^yt 
follows, or alibi A^iT or iriki 

4 Note the subject man at the beginning of the sentence, and the verb hunam 
after bdyad 

f* Burns kardan <1)^4 jyy “ to come out** = birun umadan 


L £>j$ 


farz 0 


I 


y\j4 qirim hi or ^4 (pram. : supposing that; vide § 78 (6). 
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anything from me 1 2 ’: hdld maqsud-i mard ddnistid ; bind bar an no-bay ad tajavuz 
kunid tv \y> S'** (m.c.) “ you have now 

understood mv object; you must therefore not exceed your instructions’ 5 : 
binabarankiman khddim-i qadimi-yi shumd has tan dnchi 4 arz mi-kunam ‘ ayn-i 
maslahat ast yy*> Aa=vf ^.wa A&f y lv 

(m.c.) 44 because I am your old servant, what I tell you is quite right” ; 
nazar bar hi ki shumd, murhamat na-ddrid man laric-i khidmat md-kunam 

c^/c ^^Jy t£h'yjJa i (m.c.) k 4 with regard to this (i.e« 

because) you have no compassion on me, I will leave your service/ 1 

Remark. —Conjunctions denoting inference [therefore, wherefore, hence, 
whence, consequently, accordingly, thus, so, then], are called 4 illative.’ 

(3) Ghird-ki 44 because that.” Man in shukhan rd bi-shvmd, 

mi-guyam chird ki ddam-i khub-i haslid aS* yy ^.<JLy© U£j tj 

y yL (m.c.) 44 1 tell von this because } 7 ou are a trustworthy person” ; 

I; y^c, f*yo \j^ u rd, (jhayrat 1 girift ki chird 

jamh-i mardum in dukhtar rd dust ddrand (m.c.) 4fc emulation seized her 
because every one was fond of this girl”; (note that chird 1^®. after ^ 
is properly interrogative introducing the direct, narration,—saying that 
“why is everybody fond of this girl?”): az in jihat (or az inru,ovazin 
sabab , or az bbrdy-i in) man bd shumd guftam ki digar gird-iin khaydl uau/ardid 

(oJf ^ ( c ,j: ^y jt . or C yj‘ y or •; yj\ or ) 

(m.c.) 44 for this reason I told you this, that you should not think 
further on the matter; 1 told you this, so that you might give up this 
idea.” 

Lihdzd ! <^3 ;—u ki nihdyabi mihrabd ni 1 rd bd man ddrad li-hdzd man ham 
bd u mihrabd,n l hastam jy y b ^a ^ :y,$ L .y> 1 n a> 

(m.c.) 44 since lie is exceedingly kind to me, I too (therefore) am kind to 
him.” 

Remark .—The causal conjunctions are called «Jjs ^ or 

(4) Pish az dn-ki aCfjf ha l d az an ki a£jf;t Pish az an ki man 

injd bdydyam 3 u rd didam \y yy A&i y (m.c.) 4 k before I 

came here I saw him ” : ba l d az an ki az nazd- i shumd murahhkhas shudam sar- 

dard-i sakJibi bi-man ( driz shud yj y ^y^y iyz yd jt &>>\y 

(m.c.) 44 after I left you I had such a bad headache.” 

1 Qhayrat is a good quality ; ghayrat-i mazhdbi “ religious zeal.’ * 

2 Noto this m.c. pronunciation of mihrban ; tho Afghans also sav mihraban , but 

not the Indians. 

S Not© the Present Subjunctive in Persian for the Preterite in English 
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Remark. —Note that while the conjunction ‘before that’ requires a 
Present Subjunctive in Persian, ‘ after that ’ is followed by the Preterite as in 
English. 

(5) Min ba'd ^ :—Ta hala harchi bud, guzasht, min ba‘d bihtar raftdr 

kunid ^ “ U P tiU the P rc8ent wllat * 

ever has happened has happened, but for the future do better.” 

(6) Az bas ki jl :-Az bus ki bi-u guftarn khasta shudam , 

y (m.c.) “1 told him so often that I got tired ”; az bas-ki harm-,, 
mardumdn mi-mirand, dar gahdn dil na-bdyad hast c#*" *♦ }' 

o—J oulp Jj clip*. (Indian) “inasmuch as all men die, one should not 
cling to this world only ”; in this sentence chunki , oi a~ an ja ~ ki 
i&SLxu'ljl, or bind bar in ki lb, or zird ki t ?, 01 a ~ t>abab ki , , cr3 

a/ or az jt/uif-i a/i hi y, etc., could be substituted. 

cuit J (jjJu iJf pz) (jZd'f {*+*J (*J^ K J 

Az das hi dost mi-gazam u dh mi-kasha ah 
Atash zadam chu gut bi-tan-i laJcht lahhi-i khipish 

{Ildfiz). 

^J^WC ts+S CUXcev-x: ^ dXJ^f fy J OU-bl Jf J ^ a£~-> j f 

p o^sw>j( ^/c y jj.a. gx& aAZjS va, az bas hi gham va anduh az 

atraf va javdnib-i vay fard girijta 1 va mihnat-i ambuh bar havdli-yi vag mustawli 
gashta , Inch chiz bar man az suhbabi dil dushvdr-ldr nlst (Anv. Sail. , Chap. 

V., St. 2.) “and inasmuch as grief and melancholy have usurped every 
quarter and part of itand a throng of troubles have overrun its limits, 
there is nothing more hard for me to bear than the society of my heart 
and—” (East Trans.). 

Az has hi a£~o y in Indian Persian often corresponds to the English 
‘inasmuch as,’ and differs little from ‘ because * (vide last example). 

In modern Persian, however, it is used in the sense of “ because I did 
a great deal/’ as:— Az bas ki munfazir-i shumd nishashtam khasta slmdam 
U^tJsJ'Vo a£~j y (m.c.) “ I waited for you such a long time that 
I got tired.” Man zabdn-am muy dar-dimrd , az bas hi bi-in nasihat hardam 

(m.c.) “hair grew on my 

tongue, from continually warning him.” 

(7) Bd vujud-i hi —Ba vujud-i hi urd nasihat hardam na-shanid 

pz/ f; y ASb^^b (m.c.) “in spite of the fact that (although) 8 I 

warned him, he did not listen.” In this example, bd-vasf-i dnJci* uL*jb, 

1 Ast nndorstood. 

2 “It” = “my heart.” 

0 *his, as well as other words signifying “ although,” can often be answered by jh 
or Lcf 

* Or ba-vasf-i ki A^jJhojb 
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or agarchi or harchi or ba-inki *£vr U, or hal-an-ki a&f 

or Ifiar chand ki could be substituted without materially altering the 

sense. 

The obsolete agarchand would give the same meaning. 

(8) Agarchi :—agarchi u murd ammd ja-yi afsus nist 1*>I £\ 

o—(m.c.) “ although he died, it’s no matter of sorrow.” 

(9) Bd-vasf-i inki A<l j t b :— Bd-vasf-i in ki bi-shumd sifarish kardam 

bar khildt-i an kar kardid J6 cjT jJ ft/ U^j A&d ^cj b (m.c.) 

“ although I warned you many times, yet you acted against what I told you,” 
[or hal an ki (vide 18) instead of ba vasf-i in ki a<v: b ]. 

(10) Hargah iZj* in m.c. has usually the meaning of “if”:— Hargah 

bi-shumd na-guftu budam haqq bd-shumd bud b 1+^ $'3%* 

(m.c.) “ if I had not told you, you would have been in the right.” Classically 
it means “ whenever,” but e if’ can sometimes be substituted for 4 whenever’ 
without substantially altering the meaning: har-gdh yddgdr-i shuma rd 
hhwdham did shuma rd ydd khwaham kard ^ b ^ 

*>b (class.) “ whenever I look at your 1 keep-sake, it will remind me 

of you.” 

(11) Az vaqt-i-ki J.‘, az an gd/i ki jf, az an dam ki ' l jt :— 

Az vaqti-ki Ura dida-am hal-am digar-gun-ast \) j 

(m.c.) “since I have seen him I have been quite upset” : either of the 
other two conjunctions, or az an zamdn-i ki a&jboj c }' 9 could be substituted 
for az vaqt-i-ki y. 

(12) “As soon as.” Hamin-ki b «&*** (m.c.) elliptical for “ at the very 
time when,” hence 44 as soon as ” ; harnin-Jci dmadam , u raft y 

(m.c .) “as soon as I came, he went.” 

Davd khurdan haman , murdan haman & U* (m.c.) “as 

soon as he took the medicine he died.” Bi-mahz-i 4 khurdan-i davd murd 
Oj* (m.c.) “ merely by taking (i.e. as soon as he took) the 

medicine, he died ” ; or bi-tnwjarrad-i khurdan-i davd murd Zj* 

w*> 

(m.c.); or bi-mujarnul-i ki davd khurd, murd zy° (m.c.) 


1 In m.c. har-vaqt ^j jA> would be substituted for har gah and the 

Subjunctive bi-binam pku Aj for the Future khwaham did 
& Or az dndam-l-ki ^ jK 

8 But Hainan ki shuma dldld man haman rd didam 
(m.c.) “ I saw just what you did “ : haman ki cannot be used for “ at that very 


time. * * 

* Mahz-i hhdtir-i shuma U^> ua^je (m.c) “merely to please you’’; b\- 

mahz-i didan-i tu y* lt at the mere sight of you ” : in m.c. mahz 

is frequently used for bardy as : mahz-i muldqdt-i u dn?d raftam y oli^ L^” TU# 

ptij Isdf “I went there to see him’’: In davd mahz-i khurdan ?>a mdltdanrast 
* 4 this medicine is to be taken internally and externally.’ 
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“ as soon as he took the medicine lie died.” Tn-dava khiird murd dyo 
(class, and m.c.).” 

Mujarrad dj**.*> signifies properly “ stripped, bare M ; also a “ bachelor 5 5 ; 
bomujarrad-i gumdn “ on a mere suspicion, merely on suspicion.” 

Chandan ki also sometimes signifies “ as soon as,” vide (13). 

(13) Chandan ki “ as soon J as ” 

y ji s£y ±\^. chanddnki az nazar-i darvishdn 

gha^ih gashl bi-burj-i bar rajl (Sa‘dl) “ as soon as he was concealed from the sight 
of the darvishes he scaled a tower ” : chanddnki pds-i az shah bi-guzasht 

U (Sa'di) '' as soon as a watch of the night was passed.” 

‘' However much ,” “ in spile, of all ” :—^ iszjs 

duzd-i dar khdna-yi pdrsd-i dar dmad ; chanddnki talab hard 
chizri na-ydjt (Sa'di) k4 a thief entered the house of a certain pious person; 
however much he searched (in spite of all his search) he found nothing ” : gujt 
zdhiddnrd rJnrnddn-ki ialah kardam no-gdftam ^y w^JLh \y\&&]\ 

(Sa'di) " he said, ‘ in spite of all my search ’ T did not (could not) find those 
who were recluses.” 

“ As long 1 2 * a,s ” :—tin \ } jb , yy i ; chanddnki khdk rd buvad u 

bad rd bagd (Sa'di) “as long as the Earth and the Wind exist.” 

“As much as ’ ’;—;fy>t j o^iji cjli-s aiijLk ^j| )z iy° 

jkj'j ij iJy'd e jji chanddnki mard dar haqq-i in ffiifa-yi kliuda 

parasldn irddal ast n igrdr , in shukh-dida rd, * add oaf •ant u inkdr (Sa 4 di) “ as 
much as 1 like and believe in this body of God-fearing men, this saucy 
fellow s hates and denies them” : Id bi-ddm ki chandan ki dd.nd rd az nd-ddn 
najrat-ast sad chandan nd-ddn rd az didnd oahshal ast y \j lif^ A&b 
bfjs y yjy(j (Sa'di) “so that you may 

understand that the ignorant man dreads the wise a hundred times as 
much as the wise man hates the ignorant” (lit.: —that as much as the 
wise man dislikes the ignorant, a lumdred-fold of that the ignorant man 
dreads the wise man ”). 4 

“ So much .; to such, a, degree ’ ’ ;— 

Z>\y$ Ax.' f Sxy Aj- j a.' wj.xP 

Bi-diddr- i mardum shudan ‘ayb nist 

Fa likin na chandan ki guyand 1 has ’—(Sadi). 

* k There is no harm in visiting people, 

Hut not to sueh an extent that they exclaim ‘ this is enough’.” 


1 In modern Persian, chanddnki AkjftXx*. js not-used in this signification; hangam-’t ki 

or vaqt-i ki or c hdn tgJis is used instead. 

2 In modern Persian used in this signification in writing only : m m.c. “ as tiiuoii 
as, however much. * ’ 

8 This is said half laughingly. 

4 Note the order in the Persian and ftnglish. 
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Remark. — Ohandanchi A^dtixU. is obsolete : it rarely occurs even in old 
Persian. 

March and ura bi-makiab burdandi az miyan-i may dan sar bi-zadi va 
chanddnchi taSlimi Hiatt-ash dddandi ] mayl bi-nayza-yi khatti narnudi &a^ 
XJfJji A) Aaeu>|<>i^. 5 (*;hx \\ I; 

(Anvar-i Suhayll) £t when they conveyed him to school, he would 
suddenly make off and appear in the midst of the plain ; and whenever they 
instructed him in writing, his thoughts darted away to the straight spear.” 
(Eastwiek’s Trans.). 

(14) [Mdddmf 1 2 * fl«>ko Ar.) mid-darn hi fbky md-ddm-i-ki A.Cx*f td- 

md-ddm-x-ki U li “ as long as ” :— 

; md-ddm a -’J-hayat ‘‘ as long as life lasts. s ” 

Muddm -d<xx is an adj.; bachcha-yi man mud dm girya nnkunad 
( *fxx> ^ (m.c.) “ my little child cries continually” : vaast-i 

muddm ast (m.c.) he is always intoxicated 4 ” : muddm*-’l- 

awqdl oU^ifi (m.c ) “ perpetually ” (also ddyim li -’l-awqdf ouUhi/f (m.c.). 

(15) Guyd, by! or misl-i hiki Jx*> :— 

pjyiukx ( <yjuf cJi*> or) bj? KSjh'f dvaz-i shanldam guyd. (or misl-i 

inki) kas-i mi-khwdnad (m.c.) “I heard a voice as if some one were singing, 
(I heard a sound like singing) ” : misl-i inki hi-shumd guftam , bi-kumd (m.c.) 

Min <JIx “ do as 1 told you to do.” 

(16) Ghundn ki <*5bU^ (old) : chundnchi ^ (mod.) :— 

00 ^'^L.x) a^Ua.6 ehundnki mi-guy and, (old) “ as the saying is ” : gujt chundn- 
ki h tu gufti tdMja-i hasad barda,nd, y A&Ua* (Sahli) 

“ he replied, ‘ as you said, a number envied me.’ 

Chnndn-i ki A^iU^., or ham chundn ki AioUjand dm chundn ki A&Uzsof 
have a similar signification, as: chundn-i-ki r ' urd zadam lard ham tm-zanam 
fy 5 y (m.c.) “I’ll beat you as I beat him” : man 

ham-chundn 5 ki bud ‘ arza 6 * * * * ddshtam ^ ^ (m.c.) “ I have 


1 The final ^ of the Past Habit, (with the exception of the 2nd pers. singular) is 
vd-yi majhvl in classical Persian, but by modern Persians it is pronounced as aya-yi 
ma'ruf. 

2 Ar. hayut. 

i' Ta-dam-i marg ‘-dy c ^ U “ till the last breath.’ ’ 

* Dayim u - Irkhamr _»<*acJt (m.c.) “ a drunkard.” Muddm also means ‘ L wine.” 

6 Or chundnchi A^dli^. . 

'Arz “an oral petition”; ‘ariza “a written one”: ‘ar? ddram 

(*;!•> c*b p “ 1 have a petition to make”; ‘ arz mi-kunam “ I will make (or 

am making) a petition ” ; but in the Past tense in m.c. *arz kardam {*&j* D^j^, or 

‘ arza ddshtaw p***>l^ (not ‘arz ddshtam {jfj* ). The Afglmns, however, 

say *cirz ddshtam L 
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related the matter exactly as it happened ” : guft an chunanki shunidi hhalq-i 

bar-u bi-Wassub 1 gird dmadand ^ y y of 

(Sa‘dl) ‘‘lie said, as you have heard, a whole people collected round 
him from fellow-feeling 1 : avarda-and hi kazlidum 2 * 4 * rd viladat-i mat hud nisi 
chunanki 8 sd%r-i hayvdndt rd tj fty ^ ^ **jjf 

fj cnGtjx*. (Sa‘di) “it is said that the scorpion is not born in the ordinary 
manner like all other living things.” 

t im y c y jt o an ho/nm 

mardum chunanchi az durudili muta\illim na-shudand, az nan rid ham muta*88ir 
na gardidand (Tr. Haji Baba, Chapter Vll) “the whole of them were as little 
moved by roughness as they were by wheedling.” 

In Indian and Afghan Persian, chunanchi AaeuUa. at the beginning of a 
clause means £< accordingly ” :— Chunanchi ham-chundn kardam 
fdj? (Afghan) “ accordingly, 1 did so exactly.” 

Though in modern Persian chunanchi AsuUa. may occasionally be rendered 
in English by “accordingly,” its proper meaning is “so that” or “like,” 
or “for example,” and, in translation into Persian, chunanchi must be 
employed only when its meaning will admit of one of these interpretations. 

Chunanchi “ like, for example”:— Dar yak sandug ashyd-yi 

khurdki bud chunanchi (mid-i) nan va v birinj va panir va-ghayra ^ j 
jxu j j sy (3^^^ (Afghan coll.): va har 

pddishdJt-i dgdh ki maddr-i kdr-i khudbar hikntdl nilidda , mavd l iz-i hukamd, rd 
dastur*’l- ( amal sdzad , ham mamldkat-ash dbdddn bdshad va. ham ra*iyyaUadi 
khush-dil va\ khurram , chunanchi Rdy-i A'zamd Ddbishlim-i Hindi $ 

jC,Lw Jtxc)y y zy*- 

(Jac i aocuUa. j j (Anvar-i >Suh., 

Chap. I, Intro.) : “ and every wise king who, basing his acts on wisdom, 
makes the advice of sages his rule of conduct, his state will be prosperous 
and his people joyful and happy, like the great king of Hind, Dabishllm 
who—.” 

Agar chunanchi u dmad b man mi-ravam y AaoUa. j>\ (m.c.) 

‘‘ if for instance he comes, I’ll go; here chunanchi could be expressed 

by fi-l-mafiahJ* £J; u *. 6 * 

1 Ta'assnb >~**z*z moans zeal, party spirit. * * 

2 Anciently this word was gazh-dum ■ fn m.c., the .Arabic word ‘ aqra\> w;®# 
is preferred. 

8 Or chunanchi . 

4 The copulative j could be omitted. For chunanchi it is better to 

£ 

substitute here az qahll-i (-1*^ )\, or ma*al an &•. 

& Note past tense in a condition, for present. 

«cttJt ^ not correct Arabic. 
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In m.c., chundnchi alone is often used for “ if ” and “so that” :— 

zy° lSH yj eusu* i jjj (m.c.) “they bastinadoed 

him so severely that he died the next day.” 

(17) Tawr-i-ki :— 

jti'f fawr-i-ki bi-shumd, guftain human tawr vdqi 1 
hud (m.c.) “ it happened exactly as I told you.” 

(18) Hal an ki a£>T JU. : - 

Hal an ki bi-shumd guftam na-shumdid U^.' (JU. (m.c.) 

“although (in spite of the fact that) I told you, you did not listen ” : or 
b d-vasf-i inki t> [vide (9)], instead of hat an ki Jf=*. 

(19) Dar surat-i ki js “ in the event of ” :— 

J)ar surat-i ki u bi-ydyad man mi-ravam ^-'b J J (m.c,) 

“ in the event of his coming, I’ll go.” 

(20) Bi-har hdl Jhx etc., “ anyhow, at any rat(‘ ” :— 

Bi-har 1 * hdl chdra-i nist J^r? (m.c.) “ anyhow there is no 

Kelp for it.” 

(21) i*a ma ( hdzd — bd in hama 0 “still, in spite of” 

Bd-vnjud-i-ki bi-u gujtftm in kdr bi-kunad va na-kard , ma ( lidza tark-i 

dusti nami-kunam ^ ^ ^ (m.c.) 

“ although I fold him to do this and he didn’t, Mill (in spite of that) I won’t 
give up his friendship.” 

(22) j°$ nihdyal^l-amr occurs rarely in writMg for j^\ e 

iiqibaH’l-amr “at length, at last.” 

(23) y b id-luim ‘ nevertheless ’ is not used at all in Persia. It is a 
translation of the Hindi tau-bhl : it is Hindustani. 

(24) “ Lest ” : Mabadd !<aU^; shay ad Job* :— 

The poet says, if you earn anything to-day, you should keep a portion 
lor to-morrow— 

Mabadd ki dar ddhr dir isti 

Musibat buvad pin u nisli (Firdausi). 

“ Lest you live long; 

For old age and want are a calamity.” 

±.y & t j y jZi y eJi? guft-az fikr-i tu mi-tarsam 

mabadd' 1 ki duzdan asp ra bi-barand (m.c.) “I fear lest while you are think¬ 
ing, the thieves may steal the horse ” : mi-tarsam ki mabadd az injd na-ravam 
{ -jy hyuuf y (m.c.) “ I fear I shall not get away from here.” 

In the above examples alone could be substituted for mabadd i^Uaj 
without altering the sense: ham shakk bud ki shdyad (or mabadd) sang 8 az 

1 Or dar har hdl 

2 Or mi-tarsam ki mabadd y*j**: K - 

® Or sang-i 
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bala-yi huh bar man uftad jSji y ( I** 1 ** 5 or) ^ ^ f* 

(m.c.) *' c there was also some doubt that (lest) a stone might fall on me from 
the cliff.” 

In the following Afghan colloquial sentence, mi-tarsam mabddd dar 
panja-yi dushman na-yuftam ^ “ I am afraid I may 

fall into the hands of the enemy,” the negative is wrongly inserted owing 
to a confusion of thought. 

In the following example from the Gulistan the same confusion seems to 

exist: andishid hi agar bar mala? ujtad fitna na-shavad 1 Jt\ 

&\\f (Sa‘dl) ‘ k he thought that if the matter became known it might give 
rise to discord” (i.e., should it become known I hope it won’t give rise 
to—): modern Persians object to the negative here. 

(25) Hamm iawr hi mi-david uftad (m.c.) ” he fell 

while he was running.” 


§ 93. Interjections and Interjectional Phrases, Greetings, 
Compliments, etc. 

Interjections consist of either indeclinable particles expressive of 
emotion or else of substantives in the vocative case. 2 3 Short exclamative 
phrases, both Persian and Arabic, also act as interjections. 2 

There is no general term for “ Interjection.” Interjections for regret 
are called huruf-i afsus f° r lamentation and grief, huraf-i-nudba 

* for attracting attention (ay, yd, etc.) huruf-i nidd f<x> ; 

for admiration, wonder, huruf-i-ta'ajjub (or halima-yi ta'ajjub 

4*!f): for warning, huruf-i-rad l , etc., etc. 

The following are simple Interjections. 

(1) Regret (harf-i-afsus or harf-i-ta’assuf), or sorrow ( harf-i-nudba ):— 


m.c. afsus 4 J 

class. U* y3\ afsusd ( 

m.c. dirigh 

m.c. \j tyd dirigba or vd 

darigba 2 


alas! 


alas! 


m.c. vd hasrata 


1 Mala *; note that the final letter is hamza and not alif ; the a is the fatfia 
of the lam. 

* The vocative is either the same form as the nominative or else is marked 
by a final a. The vocative alij in such words, as dirighd aho ay dirigha ^cf, 

is called atif-imudba The latter form is used in the singular only. Dirigh 

hardan or dashtan <c to withhold, deny dirigh dmadan 

“ to be sorry, regret ” : dirigh riiat “you are welcome to it.” 

3 Chodzko aptly compares the interjection to a species of musical note that gives a 
tone to the whole phrase. 

4 Also sad hayf *** and hazar afsus j s j** 
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m.c. hayf 1 * 

class. hay fa 

class. \z>jd fj va dardd or dardd, oh grief! 
class. vah j 

ra.c. vd,l , ah, alas, 

class. vuh ) 

m.c. va,i bi-man, woe to me. 

m.c. ah 

m.c. alia 

m.c. hay hat alas, 

class. pf avakJi ,‘ z alas, 
class. AjL-j vayla, alas, 
m.c. va vayla, alas, 

class. IjL*' tj vaasafa , oh my sorrow, alas. 

m.c. C5 1 a V khdk^ bar sar-am , dust on my head! (said on 

occasion of death or when a false statement is made); vide (3). 

Examples:—^ lei baradaram sahhf 

nd-khush ast (m.c.) “ my brother, I regret to say, is very ill.” 

)) 

Dawr-i-jdvani bi-shud az dast-i-man 

Ah u darygh! an zimdn-i dil furuz 6 —(Sa‘di ) 

“ The time (revolution) of youth left me, 

Ah alas! for that glad time.” 

iS (XmIj Ul yv j] AT jj Lm tS jib 

Ear Jci shah an kunad lei u guyad 
Hayf bashad ki juz niku guyad —(Sa‘dl). 

4 ‘ He on whose word the King (relies and) acts 

A pity it were he should speak aught but the truth.” 

Hayf ast ki India ra bi-burand 6 (m.c.) “ it is a pity to cut these ” : vJua. 

hayf-i-Ghulam Riza javdnbud 1 (m.c.) “alas for GhulamRiza, 
he was.young.” 

1 Also sad hayf v -*-^ **** and hdzar afsus A A* • 

% In speaking, dkh £1 is used for “Alas,” as well as for an exclamation of pain 
“Oh!” 

3 Or bar sar-am alone: chi Idkdk bar sar-am j 3 * * 6 7 . “ Oh what shall I do. 

* The Persians refer all changes of fortune to the revolution of the heavens. Dawr 
“revolution ” also means the circulation of the wine cup. 

( From afruldktan I to kindle : also dil afruz I (generally applied for 

a lover). 

6 Generally pronounced with only one r. 

7 Applied to a dead person. 


a sigh! 


} pity! 
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iS pJftXi «>L' y * * y j*h A^ 

An muryh-i iamb hi nam-i u bud shabab 
Farydd ! na-danam hi hay dmad kay shud 

“ A bird of youth ! I mark not when you came. 

Nor when you fled, and left me thus forlorn.” 

(0. 155 K. Whin.) 

In the following, tlie poet’s plaint is addressed to himself:— 

Vd dsajd! vddsajd! Iran 'a jab dar Jchipdb-i ah a flat ast (modern) “Alas! 
alas! In what a sleep of forgetfulness is Iran sunk 55 : ay Jchdk bar sar-am in 
chi haif-isl (m.c.) £< alas what, words are these (i.e. they are untrue)/ 5 

Remark . —Sometimes a verb is equivalent to an interjection, as : — 

c/lA A> j IjS A* &mj£j 

Clmn bdd-i ajal cJiirdgh-i ‘umral bi-kushad 
Tarsam hi turd zi-nanq nayf zirad kh.dk 

££ When winds of death shall quench your vital touch, 

Beware lest earth your guilty dust expel. 55 

( 0. K. 296 Whin.) 

(2) Admiration ( ^^*1 J ) (real or feigned), and surprise 

(-7*^ oj^):— 

m.c. vah vah Wj, good, good. 

m.c. aj aj bah bah , 1 well done ; also, how nice. 

m.c. afirin , (create 2 ) j 

class. zili !* well done ! 

class. zilii ) 

m.s. shdbdsh 8 hurrah (in India, well done), 

m.c. ahsan , 4 first rate ! 


1 For bih bih & Aj, “ good, good ”, afrinama A-oU^if (— afrinbud «>h 

is a Zend word occurring at the end of Gabr prayers, and signifies “ Oh God ! may our 
prayer be more than what we are able to express.’* 

2 O God create more for us. 

8 Classical also: much used by Afghans and Indians in speaking. 

^ r* f ' O (J* t " O" 

4 I — J*if Lo or w J-if are two Arabic forms expressing admiration, aR: f 

(j o <• 

of “how handsome is Zaid.’* 
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m.c. marhaba, 1 * * well clone (not welcome), 

m.c. aU| bar ah Allah , may God bless you, good. 

m.c. aU( tabdrak Allah , good, strange (also used to express dis¬ 
belief). 

class. habbazd , well done. 

m.c. alff Allah “ akbar , God is most great (for wonder or admiration), 
m.c. <GJf *U>U ma sha* Allah, as God will, 
m.c. ‘ajab, wonderful! 

m.c. j[y*> ^ sac? hazdr a fir in, by all means, a thousand times yes. 

Examples:— ^ aJLIi >U» U md shdAllah chi bachcha-yi 
khub-% ddr id (m.c.) “what a nice little child you have got 99 : bdrak Allah 
chi kar-i khub-i-st 'ajab kdr-i hard zy 0 -;K 

(m.c.) ** may God bless it! how excellent a thing this is! he has performed 
wonders" : dfirin bi-Mahmud (m.c .) “ well done Mahmud ! ” 

FirdawsI, the author of the* Shdh-Ndma, the great epic of Persia, claims 
that it is written in pure Persian. He was confronted with his verses :— 

JO —If j j —J & ® 3 

Qazd gujt qir u Qadar qu,ft dih 
Fnfak (juft ahmn Malak quit zih 


FirdawsI\s reply was that the Falak (not he) had said ahsan. 


(31 Lamentation, mourning: 
m.c. fughdv 4 

e>Uif afahdn 
m.c. vdy 

m.c. vd vayla 

• r<M* y 


Lament! Oh ! Alas ! 


Oh misery! 


m.c. |*;>m y ay khak bar sar-am , vide \ !)• 


(4) Hatred, aversion, contempt ( «Jy=^ ) :— 

m.c. yu - - «J| uf, b tuf, tufu , tie, for shame, also *opah (for a bad 

smell); ugh (for a bad smell), 
m.c. ah. 


l In Arabic* “welcome,” but in Persian “ well done,’ * for mark ab an ; vide 

p. 382, foot-note (1). 

* Lit. “As (rod wills it, what a nice —The ma eha* Allah *UU averts the 
evil eye. It’ a stranger were to make the remark without m3 sha* Allah <sJJ|L*U>, 
the relations of the child would at once insist on this formula beinu; added. 

8 There is a distinction betwoen qaza and qadar . 

4 Fughan kardan ss)^ ‘^to cry aloud, lament.” 

8 In Arabic uff of. For Ar. ^ 


24 
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m.e. dur , avaunt. 

m.c. aJWj a'uz'‘ bi-llnh. God defend me (I take refuge with God), 
m.c. aj pah . 

(5) Attention or warning : — 

m.c. injd nigdh kun , look here, 

m.c. y $ar-i hisab bash , look out! 

class, (rare m.c.) c2d.» inak, behold ! now! 
class, and poet. cjb* hdn 
class, and poet. Inn 
m.c. zinliar, beware, never do! on no account! 

m.c. ay mardaka 1 look here; {ay is always followed by a 

substantive). 

m.c. e -y on mardaka , l you there, fellow !; (oh can be used alone), 

m.c. 2 * c>^ get ay fuldn kas, oh So-and-so ! 

m.c. ay pidar, oh you there, (oh father! addressed to one older 

than the speaker). 

m.c. jr+e s ay ‘ awu , oh uncle! ) 

m.c. ay mashhadx , oh Mashhad! ! J 

m.c. a if karbaldn , oh K;irbala*I ! ! 4 

m.c. jd\j ^ ay barddar , oh brother ! j 

m.c. yUe <3-1 ay musdfir , oh traveller ! J 

Zinhdr or zinhdr when an interjection of warning, is followed 

either by the 2nd person of the Imperative or of the Aorist, as : zinhdr bi-din 
jlama* digar-bdr gird-i in dim na-gard p'd &»' 

(Sa‘dl) “ take heed, don’t again through greediness approach the snare”: 
guft zinhdr na-sitdni ki bi-panjah dinar ham rdzi shavand ^ k<> 

(Sa'di) “ lie said beware lest thou (on no account) take 
it, for they will even consent to give you fifty dinars (‘ to go elsewhere ’).” 
Zinhdr khipdslan ^Lyj “ to seek protection, sanctuary ” zinhdri 

adj. “ under protection” : bi-zinhdr dmada-am Aj (m.c.) I have 

come to you for protection.” 

In the sentence guft mara kushta shudan qabul ast likan zinhdr barahna 
na-khipdham shud ±2* p* t \yo (m.c.) 


) 


know! in truth ! 


1 Mardaka (m.c.) for mardak 

2 Or fulana 

& 4 Amu or ‘ ammu (m.c.), for “a?nt>) in Ar. 

♦ These are all m.c. forms of addressing or calling to a stranger. Mashhadi o 

one who has made the pilgrimage to Mashhad ; and Karbalai one who has 

been to Karbala, are respectfully addressed to any stranger, and do not mean that the 
person addressed has really made any pilgrimage. The Arabs vise Fa hajj l<j in the 

same manner, ^ 
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“she said she could rather perish than undress,” zinhar y<p) may be 
considered either an interjection or an adverb of negation. 

In modern colloquial, zinhar is used without a negative in the sense 
of “mind you do,” as: zinhar zinhar khidmat-i khud rd shdkli u barg-t hisyar 
bi-guzar JZjJ j p (Tr. Haji Baba, Chap. 40) 

“mind, whatever you do, that you embellish your services when relating 
them.” 

Remark .— Ha, U “ have a care ! behold ! ” is in tn.e. often corrupted into 
<7, as : shumd rd mi-zanam-d f l injd biyd-d f - U> hpj^i. Han 

(with nasal n) is similarly used. 

(0) Impatience 

m.c. nigah kun , look here, come here. 1 

m.c. yy xd dih bi-raw , go along, do; (also dih for wonder). 

m.c. jahanmim s'haw, go to hell, 

m.c, gum-ash kun , hang him. 

m.c. ^ gum shaw, be oil with you. 

m.c. ( , or or JU>o or) bdji biraw *aqab (or dutnbdl, 

or bald, or kindr), my good woman, you are in the way. 
m.c. ;hr 1 3 * * kindr bi-raw t ammu / my good man, please move. 

push! pusht (class., obs.). s 
ijty j posh posh (Afghan, class.). 8 
m.c. U. jd bi-dihid, make room ! 
m.c. dur bashid, clear the way ! 

m.c. ,-m* y khabardar ! sar-i hisdb , take care, look out ! (gen. by 

a person riding). 

m.c. LS ^ AiA. khafa bi-shi , may you be lianged (lit. throttled), 
m.c. xjUj ^ dil-at dard bi-ydyad, as above (lit. may you have a 
stomachache). 

(7) Distress, want :— 

m.c. c>bo| amdn, quarter ! 

1 Haji Agha nigah kun (m.c.) “ Haji Agb5 come here (H. A. 

being in the next room).” 

a Baji lit. ‘ sistor ’! (for ‘ ammu) ‘uncle,’ not necessarily one older 

than the speaker: two boys quarrelling will say biraw 'ammu — “ what can you 

do to me ? ’ ’ 

3 For explanation of these terms, vide p. 372, foot-note (3) : guyand ki pusht pusht 

hammal dmad JUa* ^ “ here comes the porter with his precious 

packs.”—(0. K . Rub . 218, Whin.). 
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m.c. oljy 1 * * 4 jarydd , injustice ! 
m.c. bt-ddd, injustice, tyranny ! 

m.c. wj (j ya Babb, O Lord ! 

m.c. y j\ oU| amdn az dast-i-tu, help from thine hand (of 

oppression). 

m.c. y jt Az dad az jafd-yi tu, oh ! redress from thine injustice. 

(8) Fie, for shame:— 

m.c. eJUJL khajalat bi-kash, fee] shame 1 

m.c. *ar-at narm-ayad, feelest thou no shame ? 

m.c. ruy-at siyah , thy face is blackened. 

4^ ^ Ua. hayd Jchub chiz-ist dar dunyd, a feeling of shame is 

a good thing to cultivate. 

(9) Repentance - 

m.c. hU (jhalat lcardum , yuh khurdam , I have erred ; 1 

repent humbly (lit. J have eaten human excrement), 
m.c. tjS dufar na-khwdham l'card , I will never do so again ! 

(10) Miscellaneous:— 

<*• 

m.c. j; yalld - rate kun , oh ! begin! 

'“lass. pusht pusht* make way ! look out! 

m.c. kltub, all right, go on, continue, 

m.c. chashm-i bad dur , avaunt the evil eye. 

m.c. y dur az dustdn (Sa‘dl), may you and my friends never 

know the like. 

m.c. aJLHj na‘uz bi-lldh * 

m.c. aJL/L ‘ayaz an bi-lldh ! 

i 

m.c. cu&i Khudd na-kunad J-God forbid, 

m.c. (ii.A. Khudd, na-kjmdsta | 

m.c. hdshd ) 

1 Dad u jarydd kardan n)zy “ to call aloud for justice” : jarydd u jughdn 

kardan cty cA*-* j ^by “ to lament”: bi-jarydd rasldan «2>bjA> “ to assist, 

succour ” : az dast-i hakim jaryddi hastam )l (m.c.) “Iam 

making a complaint against the Governor.’ ’ 

5 Vulg. for Yd Allah <*■!/( b. 

^ Possibly “mind your backs” or “turn your backs (i.e., face the wall; as a 
great lady passes).” The camel-men of Afghanistan and the Indian N.-W. Frontier say, 
poety^l poshi for “get out of the way,” which is perhaps a corruption of the old 
pusht pusht • Another suggested derivation is that posh posh may mean 

veil your eyes (as a lady is coming).” Pusht pusht also means “ one behind the other 
in close succession.* * 

4 God defend us! lit. “we take refuge with God (from Satan the accursed or 
stoned). * ’— Quran. 
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m.c. AUf^iiLgt astagAfir-*’lldh , God forbid (lit. I ask pardon of 
God). 

m.c. f<*A. Khuda Jcunad , God grant. 

m.c. aP| e>l 8ubhdn a lldh , Praise be to God ! (for wonder, m.c.). 

m.c. ^ 5*1 ay Khudd \ 

m.c. hloA. Khudaya ^ Oli God ! 

m.c. Alt b yd Allah J 

m.c. Hdhl, my God ! (in m.c. = "I hope 1 —.”) 

m.c. ( or ) Khudd danad (or mi-ddnad) , God knows. 

m.c. aPi * n shd* Allah, if it please God. 

m.c. *P iw shd , w Allah Ta 6 dlq , if it please God most High, 

m.c. . c 1 t-> V az bardy-i Khudd 

^for God’s sake. 

m.c. lAaw bi-khatir-i Khuda 

Hass. A Pt c -.* ft mbit*Allah } 

v in God’s name. 

m.c. dar rah A Khuda ) 

m.c. aP al~hamd u li-’ildh, praise be to God (Thank God), 

m.c. I*x^ shulcr-i Khuda , thank God ! 

m.c. ( JaiU* nxA. or) Khudd hdfiz-i shuwd (or Khudd hdfiz), 

good-bye* (God protect you), 
m.c. *!£ cvA. Khudd viqah-ddr ^ 

^ i«*k Khudd shumd r may God guard you. 
rd niqdh dar ad ^ 

m.c. ;^3 zinhdr , beware ! vide (5). 

m.c. Si go on, begin. 

m.c. '*=*0 tb /?tra bi-Khuda * for Tnercy’s sake ! 
m.c. b ^b bar Khudaya , O Great God 1 
class. labbayk 6 (in m.c. labbe), here I am. 

gulula-yi shash 6 misqdli , you want a bullet (to keep 
you quiet): or— Jcun-at bdshad. 

qadam-i shumd bar chashm , welcome (to the coming 
guest); or speed (to departing guest). 

m.c. Ia a^cl.' bachcha-ha 7 servants! attendants! (waiter!) 


J Ildhi / rahmal-at ham nashavad L5“t^ (m.c.). 

Khuda hdfizi kardan |«\:L “■ to say good-bye.” 

s (Corruption of Allah. 

4 Qasarn mi-diham understood. 

f Ldbbaylc a At 1 ., “ hero 1 am for you (waiting your orders).” 

6 A bullet of six mwqals J ^c : in m.c. one misqcil — 72 tjandum. 

7 Corresponds to fco,i hai of Urdu. 
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} it vv 


as not hint;, of no consequence. 


m.c. «tUjjf y ^ mz> dast az} 

girTban barddr j 

-- [-Jet me go. 

m.c. )j f' 1 *su y dast az yaqqa j 

am varddr j 

m.c. gxa> 1 licit filch , nothing, nothing ! 

m.c. chiz-i na-bud 

m.c. oyjo qdbiliyyat na-darad J 

m.c. ti); 1 bi-zahmat-ash nami-arzod, it’s not worth the 

trouble. 

m.c. 0 ' f ay madad ay mad ad, help ! help! 

m.c. ^GUI—a: ay musalmandu ay m.vsalmdndn , Oh Muslims ! 

Oh Muslims! 

m.c. bi-kvvmk-am bi-ra* )come to mv help, come to mv 

m.c. +^lijSu bi-jarydd-a/m bi-ras \ cries! 

ni.c. j&U ' l ay mddar ay mddar, help, lielp (children)! 

0 -t F> ay nana-jdn , O dear mother (children to mothers; also in 
addressing women; used by women when startled)! 

L>h ay bdbd jdn , 0 dear father (a man's exclamation when 
startled). 

m.c. &+** Aa- A- magar chi shud , what have 1 done! 

m.c. ^ &' as man ki payin nami-dyad , do so, don't fear, 

the sky won’t fall. 

m.c. & duzd duzd \ 

. . thieves ! robbers ! 

m.c. duzd a,mad s 

m. c. jd+i jxL' bigir by fir. seize him, seize him’ 
m.c. ci— j! tj vd 1st, stop ! 
m.c. Lx \ az jd ma-juwh 

m.c. harahat ma-kuu 

m.c. w' bi-khirdh 

m.c. pA fcham si)air ' 

m.c. oJS^Lk khdmush, silence! 4 
m.c. ^L j\zy^ khabardar bash., look out! 4 
m.c. y z A& ij sar-at-rd nig ah ddr, heads ! 
m.c. uiJal* multujil basind, please pay attention, listen! 

m.c*. {Jbj> gush lain, listen (give ear)! 
m.c. mutawajjih hash , pay attention! 


don’t move ’ 


crouch down, take shelter. 


* In m.c. yakha T. : vardur m.c. for bar ddr )\z>y - 

v A man would address an elderly woman as mddar ^b°. 

3 Nana A> Aj or Nana jdn A Aj j s a , p©t name used by mothers to their 

children, or by children to their mothers. 4 Vide also (6). 
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c. dilitdn ba man bashad, just pay attention to me for 

a few minutes. 

bi~gir , ha ha bi-gir , soo on then (to a greyhound)! 

(11) The following imitative sounds or cries are used to animals :— 

<J* } i V*sh pish , puss, puss. 

chit , ^hoo (for driving away a cat). 

Ay biye biye, [ for calling fowls, pigeons, dogs, etc. 

^ chiJch * shoo (for frightening away dogs). 

y y y tu tu tu, fowls or pigeons (in Kerman). 

? ° 

/msA hush, stand still (to donkeys). 

(ichish , stand still (horses, donkeys). 
pitch , for driving sheep. 

//?/>/, for urging on a donkey. 

c/ /i«y, littered at intervals by camel-men to keep camels in motion. 

Remark' I .—There are many other imitative cries used for calling camels, 
goats, sheep, asses, etc., etc., as well as for urging on beasts of burden: such 
cries cannot bo represented in writing. 


In the south of Persia, distance is represented bv uttering ha several 
times with a peculiar intonation, as: Hd-hd-hd-hd-tw-d Kirrrian 4, “there 
yonder in the distance is Rinnan/’ [In the Panjab a peculiar way of 
raising the voice {ohh pare hai '' there it is yonder”) has a similar use. 

(b\ (1) Onomatopoetie nouns are called ism-isaivt f ) Examples: 

jit: jik «-£yx“ chirping of small birds ” : leu ku ^ / “ cooing of doves ” : 

qah qdh $L« “noise of laughter”: chir chir “fizzling of meat 

cooking”: chakdchak cJ^-x and chaqdchaq “the whizzing of a 

sword, club, etc., through the air”: fash-d-fds/t Ik* and tra ug-d-trang 

“the whizzing of arrows through the air”: qul-qul J»di> “the 
gurgling of wine being poured out, etc., etc.” Qa-dui has :— -y°^ 

;U~y ji chun gurba ki mu mu kunad az masti-yi bisydr. Such words, 

however, as pish pish and chikh , etc , are particles (harj). 


(r) The following are the commoner dervish cries : 
(jj-^x jA> Hu ! Haqq ! ) 

b y Ij Yd Tin 1 2 Yd Haqq h ! ) 


Ho ! Truth (or God)! 


1 For biya biya iy Uj *• come, come.” 

2 The Afghans say chikhe m , also m.c. 

8 Can this have any connection with the m.c. particle of continuation hatj V 
Jtoth arc [irnnouncwl tho same. 

For things far off only. 

f> Hu is the 3rd pers. sing, inasc. Arabic pronoun “he” als> “He.” Haqq “ the 
Truth ’ ’ is another name of God. 
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L» Yd ‘Alt tmdad , O ‘Ali! lielp (ShPa 1 2 * dervishes). 

Yd Mawjud 4 * 6 Oh Omnipresent. 

c^UdasO/ ^*1$ b Fa Qaziy- a ’ l-hajdt , O Granter of tlie needs of man. 

yja* L Qhaffdi^-l-zunub , 0 Forgiver of sins (of the ‘All Allah! 
sect). 

)lyc (Jf Gul-Mawld , (a dervish greeting in which ‘All is compared to 
a rose). 

Remarks .—Certain cries are peculiar to certain sects : Sadd-yi yd 4 All 
(or yd Husayn) buland shud ^jJb ( b or) jLc b could only be 

applied to ShFas, and sadd-yi yd Char Ydr * ;b ;U. b to Sunnis only. 

Yd Allah aUi b could be used by either sect. 

(d) The following are some of the street cries; 4 they are not current in 
all parts of Persia:— 

Persia is the very home of flowery and figurative language, and striking 
examples of this are to be found even in the street cries. 

(1) Fruit or sweets:— 

b cljS quvvat-i bdzu, b quvvat-i pa, strength to your arms, strength 

to your legs. 

Sweetmeats :— 

ay halvd-yi khdrak—ay 

pashm a k—ay halvd-yi dr da." 

Figs : — 

jb tJjJu an fir, anjir-i buUml-i bd yh -i bihishi , tigs! tigs fit 

for the nightingales of the Garden of Paradise. 

1 The Sunni dervishes say Ya char yur b, i.e. Abil Bakr, ‘('mar. ‘Usman 

and ‘All. 

2 These cries are used by dervishes either to announce their arrival at the doors of 

the great, or else when seeking alms in the bazars. A* dervish entering docs not. salute : 
he litters one of these cries. The writer saw a Persian dervish in Baghdad crying 
Ya Mawjud b in an unpleasant and excited voice till utterance nearly failed, and 

the sweat streamed down his face from the exertion. The shop-keepers were only 
too willing to give him money 4 to move him on.’ 

Abu Baler u ‘ Umar , L U»man u Haydar j 3 (niifira). 

Haydar is a title of ‘All. 

4 Republished from the .11. As. Soc. Bong., 1906, by the courteous permission of the 
Council. 

Those interested in the subject should compare these with the streot cries of 
old London. Needless to add, some of them show a fin® imagination. 

6 A guest is sometimes pressed to stay and eat a ‘ snack ’ by the polite, bin 
colloquial phrase yak chiz-l bl-khur ki quvvat-i zdnii pay da kuul 

43 ^ I(m.c.) : the idea apparently is that the refreshment will give the necessary 
strength to the leave-taker’s legs. 
liharak a dried date. 

1 Halva-yi arda <S ] J^ is made of sesame seeds, sugar, flour, and butter. 
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j v^i quvvat-i zanu anjxr ast , strength to the knees are figs. 

Pomegranates : — 

;U anar da,ram anar-i 
bdah-i bihisht 

jk# n & r bdb-i diUi bimar. 

;h f;l^ ;b ^ atdbaki 1 daram nar , atakabi dRram ndr. 

Cucumbers:— 

Ji ' l ay qand-i tar , khiydr , oh liquid sugar, cucumbers! 

Plums:— 

yt ay safra*shikari alu , oh plums! a cure for bile. 

Grapes:— 

tila daram , mushtari, gold have I, oh buyer! 

Pistachio-nuts ■— 

^-jLLjo iS ^U/ cf^ <u~n a y pista-yi Damgjmn, mushtari , pistachio-nuts from 

Dam gh an. oh buyer! 

Nuts and edible seeds :— 

v&j j ptji hama ‘ajil daram va bishkan. 

Mulberries:— 

jl o>«>J Uj - AJJnj oU>' — ci-Ua. c->T - - + ci>Uj 

bi-ddna nahdt; bi-dnna, db-i haydt; bi-ddna shakar-v abdt; bi-dana, 
hi-yd lazzat mi-bari az rich, (mulberries) luscious without seeds, 
sweet as sugar-candy, priceless as the water of life ; seedless mulber¬ 
ries like crystal sugar; seedless mulberries—come and delight thy 
soul. 

Black Mulberries :— 

ho mrva-yi safra-bur shah miva. 

White Mulberries:— 

( — ) Jia* cko nuql-i hila ^ sweets with cardamoms (in India 

( = Ml ast) j ildchi ddna). 

(-) Tripe:— 

iSi a-i sirdSi , oh tripe! 

(3) Ginn am on Tea :— 

j a ^1 ay chdy-i ddr-chin nabdt* oh tea and cinnamon 4 and 
sugar-candy all mixed! 

* Atdbaki is a good variety of pomegranate. 

Qand is loaf sugar, the kind most liked in Persia. 

: Pronounced Damyji dn : this and Simndn both mean Mash-had and are famous for 
pistachio-nuts 

* Ndbat oUi is “sugar-candy,” Somo Persians do not eat qand. A few old- 

fashioned Muslims will not tako tea, which comes from Hindus: nor loaf-sugar, which is 
najie ; firstly, because sugar is made by the hands of unbelievers, and secondly, 

because it is purified by bones. 


j pomegranates have I; pome¬ 
granates of the Garden of Para- 
di«. 
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(4) Water:— 

A* bi-nush bi-ydd-i Shahubi Karbala , drink in remem¬ 

brance 1 of the Martyr of Karbala. 

(5) Kerosine-oil :— 

najl-i* dararn misLi gulab, a naptha have I like rose¬ 
water. 

(h) Castor-oil (for lamps): — 

U jjti, tj ya shdh-i cMrdgh ! yd shdh-i chirdyh. 

(7) For clothes :— 

f*;f- <*- 4 ^ - AoMj - ; -y^ * <^ja±+s ^ ay qamls ddram—pdrcha ddram — 
shila ddram . oh long-cloth have i, cloth have I, sdlu h have 1 . 

1 < 8 ) For pins and needles 6 :— 

< 3 ! j J ay suzan sin jag an^uslitdna yardq , oh needles, 

pins, thimbles, gold and silver lace. 

(9) Scissors and embroidery (hawked in villages only)*— 

fd (Jijj < j-‘ ay miqrdz ay yardq-i darn-i chddar , oh scissors, 

oh gold (or silver) lace for chddarsJ 

(10) For antimony s :— 

ic^ ^y o-i surma-yi- sang, .o-i surma-yi sang , 
oh antimony of stone/' 

(11) Indigo 10 :— 

0*2 vaswa r o-i vasma, oh leaves of Indigo. oh leaves of 

indigo . 11 


1 Husayn slain at Karbala, was wounded in llm mouth by an arrow, when 

lit* stooped to drink from the (Euphrates. His dont.lt occurred twelve years after that of 
his brother Hasan . 

* cuiii, Persian for kib 

* T1 tore is a shrine in Shiraz called Shdh-i chirayh pJy^- where is buried the 

hi other of Lmarn lli/.a f*h°l. the 8th Imam (th« latter is entombed at Mash-had). 
Some Muslims salute the newlv-lighted lamp by salatn ya shdh-i chirayh 1 j 

The Gabrs say Shab-i (diayr to each other, generally juniors to seniors. 

* Called also chihil-var jlj ° r chihil-ydr jb Jp**, because each piece is folded 

in forty var ; vdr may be the Persian word “ time, torn, regulation.’ 1 or a corruption of 
the English word yard ; derivation doubtful. 

b Sdlv or shald jJh* 5 : Indian names of the red cotton stuff. Shila 

is vulg. for shilla aL£. 

f> These articles are usually sold by Jews. 

n - The Zardushfci women wear a special chddar without yardq ■ 

iS For the eyes and eyelashes. ^ ^ 

y For some reason the best antimony is called aurmaryi sanq '-£■*«*» . 

1° For the eyebrows; the dried leaves are pounded and boiled. Sa‘dl says kushish-i 
bi fa 9 ida ast vasma bar abru-yi kdr • Story 28, Hook III. 

H Only used by the Muslimas, not by the Gat>r women, 
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(12) Rouge:— 

iSJ f o-t surkhab, oh paint (lit. 1 red water). 

(13) Patches (for the face):— 
klkA ay khitdt , oh moles 1 ! 

(14) Amulets:— 

Not hawked in the streets in Persia; generally obtained as a hadiyya 
from a Mulla. They are, however, hawked in India. 

(15) Love philters :— 

^s\j^ davd-yi mihr u mahabbat , medicine for love and affection. 

(16) For live animals:— 

y o-i pul-i buz , o-i pul-i buz , oh money for goats' 2 * * * 6 ! oh 

money for goats! 

For sheep in the ‘Id-i Q,urban!:— 

^ slidJch-ash bi-git , savdr shau\ 

Small lambs: — 

if ^1 o-i barra-yi parvdr , o-i barm-yi parvar , oh fatted 
lambs! oh fatted lambs! 

Bulls (for the plough) :— 

o-i (fdb-i kdri, oh ploughing bull ! 

Cows:— 

<-sJ o-i shlri. o-i gcih-i shiri , o-i 

<jah-i shirt , oh milch cow! oh milch cow ! oh milch cow! 

(‘aIves :— 

^ y ay gawsdla , ay <jawsdla , ay gawsdla , oh calves ’ 

oh calves! oh calves! 

For poultry: — 

<sj ] 5 o-i khurus-i Lari , oh cocks of Ldr (i.e. big cocks). 

Hens : — 

’y° y ay murgh-i tukhmi , oh laying hens ! 

Chickens (aliv T e) :— 

6 ^sl y ay juja , ay juja , oh chickens ! oh chickens! 


1 t)nly used by the Muslimas, not by the Oabr women. 

* Zb/.' ^ is tho female; the he-goat is called chupish or nan 

'*> "Flicre is a belief that those who sacrifice a ram at this ‘Id, will ride this very ram 

at the Pay of Judgment. The Persian Shi‘as usually sacrifice a ram, and not a camel, 
nor a cow. 

♦ Vulg. for gar '• kari from kaahtan “ to cultivate, sow, plough.” 

6 Lor is famous for its large breed of poultry. No Muslim would buy dead poultry 
for fear it had not been slaughtered properly. The hens are cried as murgh. 

6 Modern, for the obsolete ch&za still in use in India and Afghanistan: chuza- 

baz is an old woman fond of young men. In falcony chuz, vulg. chui. is the Indian 
technical term for an immature hawk or falcon (in Persia buz or buzyur , T.). 
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Nightingales:— 

1 jj JUL» ^ JUJU ay bulbul-i khwdnanda , ay bulbul-i pur 

chahcha , oh singing bulbuls, oh bulbuls in full song. 

(17) Qur*ans:— 

% ay hadiyya-yi Qur*dn , oh presents of Qur*ans ! 


Remark .—It is impious to sell a QurVui : hence it is offered as a present , 
for which the owner takes a present of money in return. When a vendor of 
Qur^ans cries his “presents,” the following comedy is enacted: A woman or 
would-be purchaser enquires, ‘‘ hi Quran chand hadiyya mi-khwdhdd crfj* gy’ 
“ how many presents for this Qur*an (” The reply is bi-rizd- 
mandi-yi khudat “ what you please.” The would-be purchaser 

then takes the book, kisses it, produces some security, and tolls the “ giver 
to call again. In the meantime the Malia is consulted, who says, for instance . 
panj Inman hadiyya ddrad *-’<>* oUy The “ giver” calls again 

for his “present ” and if dissatisfied, says hi-panj tumdn hadiyya nami-diham 




( 18 ) Old clothes:— ( — )y> K ana mana ho. 

(r) The following are some expressions in saluting, or in welcoming and 
speeding a visitor or guest. 4. Some of these are properly used by in¬ 
feriors only, but there is no fixed r ule in the matter :— 

khush amadld l< welcome!” (lit. you have come happily; 
used on arrival or departure). 

musharraf “ I am honoured (by your coming).” 

«*•> 

muzayyan “ (my house is) adorned (by your coming).” 

mujtakhir jar madid “you have made me (or us) proud.” 
o-c matbakh-i kdnuhi-tan asl , or dshpaz-khdna- 

yi sliumd ast “ (our house) is your own kitchen.” 

l&o sajd avardid “you have brought us happiness” (by your 
coining; used either on arrival or departure). 


• Hlza-khwanl is the term applied by fanciers to the low warbling 

of cage-bird-; before they are in full song. <■haheha lii the sprin j song when the 

bulbul is mast. 

- Hadiyya. sp. a present to a superior. 

Jews (called or ^hc) buy old clothes and broken articles : in Calcutta this 

trade is carried on chiefly by Kongali Hindus ( bikri wulahs). 

* The term for walking or riding out some distance to meet an expected guest is 

jJUiJLd istiqbal , while that for accompanying a departing guest some little distance to 
speed him on his way is or badraqa. The latter word also signifies “ a 

guide, escort, safe conduct.” 
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1 adJ| bismillah “please enter (in the name of God).” 

2 jSu bi-farmcUld bi-nishinid “ please take a seat.” 

JL* Ail A. khana mdl~i sarkdr ast, cs—f manzil-i 

shumd ast “ our house is yours.” 

AilA. khana vahid ast 3 “ our houses are one.” 

j xPj faHy awladram, crhulam-zada-yi 
shumd va khanum-am kaniz-i shumd va khudam banda-yi shumchyam ** my 
children are your house-born slaves, and my wife is your handmaid, and I 
myself your own slave.” 

&>U. f j Uo ^ karam numd va farud d ki khana 

khdna-yi tust “be kind and alight, because this house belongs to you,” 
(said to a great friend or to an exalted person. 

C5^ khayli zahmat kashidld “ you have troubled 
yourself much (to come and see us).” 

o=>t; zahmat-i nisi rahat ast “no trouble at all; a 

pleasure! 9 ’ 

Jajhw or Jsda. 5 Khudd hafiz, or Khudd, hdfiz-i shumd, ‘ * good-bve 
(God be your Protector).” 

toA Khudd hamrdh , “ God be with thee ” (s])ec. to a departing 

traveller). 

’*^0 l;U^* shumd rd bi-Khuda supurdam. “ I entrust you to God” 
(to a parting traveller). 

sajar bi-khatar , “may your journey be without danger ” (on 
starting on a journey). 

murakfjkfias mi-shavam , “I must- go ” (on taking leave). 
oxxf c>b IjU md rd yad kumd , “ don’t forget me.” 

J| az khdtir-i ‘all mar a mahv ma-far may id. 

“ don’t forget me.” 

lazzat mi-baram , “I am enjoying myself” (at seeing your 
nice house, or at the good things you are giving me to eat). 

bah bah , “good, good.” 


1 Bi-'sm-i’lldh j, this formula is used by Muslims before commencing any 

work, i.e. before eating, mounting a horse, firing a gun, casting off a falcon, slipping 
a grey-hound, etc., etc. Note spelling; after the Qur'an; for ^>b. 

2. Noto this use of bifarmayvl (m.c.) “please.” The right hand only should 

be used in eating; vide Arabian Nights in the story of the young man who lost his right 
hand for theft. 

8 Used in India, not in Persia. 

4 This civil phrase can, of course, be said on any suitable occasion. 

6 Khudd hafiz « is a subs, and adj.: Khudd hafiz% kardan 

“ to say good-bye.” 
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jKSfi awgjiur-i shuma hi khayr bdshad, “ may your omen be 

good; good luck ” (a form of greeting specially used by muleteers, camel-men , 
donkey-men with loads, etc.). Vide also h (2). 

Remark .—The Arabic greeting for 1 welcome ’ ahl an wa sahl an j lUi, or 

ahl an wa marhab anl Itaf is used by pedantic Mullas only, generally on 

return from the pilgrimage. 

(/) Tho wife of a host or of a friend should never be enquired after except 
in exceptional circumstances. A respectable Muslim (not Gabr) when 
mentioning his wife would refer to her as his Jchdna 2 * “house,* ’ bitch (rare) 4 
or ‘iyal JUe, or ahl d*', or andarun * ; and for the, Shah, harnm c y*. A 
Persian who was farangi-maM ( ) or ‘Europeanized’ might speak 

of Ins wife as khanum fji ., or of his mother as e y« bl-bi-yi, man. 

An Englishwoman going about without a veii is liable to have filthy 
remarks passed on her by the shop-keepers or street people. 

(?) The Muslim greeting (in Persia accorded to Christians, Gabrs and Jews 
also) is the Arabic; phrase ( -IU s saldm“" alay-kum “ peace be on ye.” 
to which in Persia the reply is the same, viz., Warn*" ‘ alay-kum AA* r lL> 
The Indian Sunnis and the Afghans say ax-mlam' 1 -'nlaykum AAc r JUi 
the peace be on you, to which the reply is va ‘alay-lcwm*’ti-solam (AAc; 
“ and 011 you tile peace.” The Indian Slrras among themselves say 
mlam™ ‘alayk (AA* pX. “ peace on thee,” to which the reply is va ‘alaykum “ 
\s-saldm I £k and on you the peace.” 

The Afghans, Indian Muslims, Arabs, and Turks would not give the 
greeting to any but to a Muslim, 4 * * but in Persia, in many parts at any rate, 
no distinction is made. 

The Jews in the Prophet’s time use:! to slur the greeting and to say to 
him as-satmn 11 'alayk* 1 “ poison be on t hee,” to which lie replied 

va *alayk 1 j “ and on thee.” 6 

1 Tar] y^ “towelcomo"; for the m.c. uso of marhaba Lxawyo, v id e (a) (2). 

' l A darun-am or khana-um na-khush-ast o**.| jiyk U 

8 ln Persia tho classical ruination is retained, but the modern Arabs, Indians, etc 

omit it. ‘ ’ 

< Tho Jows in Baghdad slightly corrupt tho Jewish salutation when greeting „ 
person of another faith. Englishmen in India sometimes fancy the Muslim greeting is 
given to them, when it is in reality addressed to the sais behind. Tho author has been 
frequently given the Muslim salutation in Persia even by mullas who objected to 
shaking hands witli him. Zn rndia a vessel used by a Christian would be washed three 
tunes before use, but i’ersians will freely drink from an unwashed glass used by a 
Christian. y 

6 The Persians neither salam, as in India, nor raise the hand to the head in saluta¬ 

tion without bending the body as do Central Asians. Gentlemen incline the head in a 

bow, and servants place the right hand on the heart while bowing from the waist * 

(: T.O.- 
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(h) (\) A host, etc., speaks of his house as Jja* t±xj banda-manzil 1 “ the 
slave’s dwelling,” and of himself as banda “ the slave.” 2 The 
coming of the guest in person is tashrif dvardan vJiyiJ “t<> 

bring honouring.” To an invitation to call or honour the house, the invited 
would reply uU-y 3 *1J * in sha y Allah far da sharaf-yab rni- 

Aiavam “ I hope D.V. to have that honour to-morrow.” 

A visit and return visit are did, and haz-did cut )ls , and old residents 
call on new arrivals, as in England. A Persian does not call after dining 
out: it is the host’s business to call on the guest, who lias honoured him by 
accepting his hospitality, and thus earned a return visitA 

A foreigner should call on fete-days, such as the Shah’s birthday, and 
the Naw-Ruz : it is a fault on the right side to call on religious festivals, such 
as the 1 Id , etc. 

(ihvdl-pursl is “ asking after a person’s health,” i.e., kind 
enquiries on meeting. ‘ lyadat is “ visiting a sick person.” 


To give and return salutations is a duty founded on the Quran, and the practice 
of the Prophet. 8alum nunnat ast va jural* jurz. A horseman salutes a footman, and 
a person on foot those who are seated. It is sufficient for one of a party to give or 
return a salute. 

Muslim women do not and are not saluted in the street, but Zardushti women salute 
their men. A Persian recognizing lus wife (veiled) in the street would not speak to her. 
The laws of Islam forbid a man saluting a woman unless she be old. 

Salutations must not be made with the left hand, as it is used for legal ablutions 
and unclean purposes. 

1 A compound noun: no izafat. 

2 With the verb in the 1st person singular. Classically, and in India and 
Afghanistan in speaking, the verb is in the ^rd person singular after banda . 

6 In shd 9 Allah “if God wills” corresponds to “I hope so and think 

so.” To the common question “ is it going to rain?” a Muslim says in sha * Allah 

Ukd where an Englishman says “yes”; no Muslim would dare to decide for the 
Almighty. A failure to grasp this idea sometimes causes Europeans much irritation : 
they cannot understand not getting a “straight answer.” 

To accept an invitation is, according to a sunnat obligatory on a Muslim. 

The word fardd enters largely into the Persian vocabulary. During a two 
years’ residence in Kirman the author cannot once recollect hearing the word imruz 
jjjjjel. An opium-smoker—and it is estimated that (>0% of the Kirmanis are opium 
smokers—will let ‘ ‘ to-morrow ’ ’ run into years. 

4. The time for visiting is either in the morning before noon (gen. for business), or 
in the evening about two hours before sunset (for pleasure). It is usual to send a 
servant a day before, or on the morning of the day, with an oral message to arrange for 

a visit, so that the host may be at home and prepared to receive. The seat of honour, 

sadr, and the chief guest are on the host’s right hand. Persians have expressed 
surprise to the author that, he should take the top of his table at a dinner-party and 
place the ohief guests on his right and left. It is no easy matter to arrange the 
seats at dinner for Persian guests, without giving offence, (luests sometimes ask 
beforehand where they are to sit and decline to come unless promised a higher place. 
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(2) The following complimentary phrases are in common use; vide also 
(«):- 

] abj i-by lutf-i shumd ziyad “ thank you (lit. your favour is great).” 

^l »3 (U 1 2 3 e^liu^ iltijdt-i shumd ziyad “ thank you (as above).” 

^[j\ U- marhamat-i shumd ziyad thank you.” 

U- iJiUji az lutf-i shumd , or oUik 31 ^ iltifdt-i shumd ££ thank you 
(by your favour).” 

az tavajjuh-i shumd ££ thank you (by your consideration).” 

U& y az shafaqat-i shumd ££ tliank you (by your indulgence).” 

^3 ui mahahbat-i shumd ziyad “thank you (your affection for 

me is great).” 

eiyc Hzzat-i shumd ziyad “thank you (may your rank be 
great) ” ; (said to a departing guest). 

^ <bU saya-yi shumd.lcam,na-shavad “ T am much obliged : also, 
good-bye (may vour shadow never grow less).” 

t>j£> ^ 0*0 dxist-i shumd dard na-ku.nad “ thanks (may your hand or 

arm never pain you )”: 4 (said when receiving help: used by both men 
and women). 

pr sham <£ mayest thou grow old” (generally said to a small 

child). 

sb\ U^- r+c £ umr-i shumd ziydd “long life to you ! ” 

* !< G \j U- Khudd shumd rd nigdh ddrad “ God keep you !” 

^ U 31 £»U Khudd sdya-yi shumd rd az sar-i md ham na- 

kunad ££ may God never remove your shade from our heads ! ” 

U^- aUj dar zill-i pandh-i shumd hastim “we are under the 

shade of your protection.” 

&\b U- tdli‘-i shumd but and “ may your fortune be high! ” 

<; cm«i U- Jf^t ahvdl-i shumd Jchub ast ? “ I hope you are quite 

well ? (are your circumstances good ?) ” 

* Ar A:/ na-ddrid? “ I hope you are quite well (you have 

no solicitude ?) 

1 This phraso lias often been used as a reproach against Persians, through a 
mistaken notion that ziyad means “more.” Ziyad is a positive adjective which 
in certain cases only (not in the example) can be substituted for the comparative. 

2 Iltifut means “ to pay attention to.” 

3 This phrase is often used at meeting or parting in a street: properly used by an 
inferior to a superior. Some Persians state, it signifies ‘May old age never overtake 
you ’ (an old man’s shadow is less than that of a young man); but it properly means 
1 may your shadow on us always remain.’ 

4 Said especially by a woman when a dish is handed to her, etc. ; also to any one 
after a display of skill in cookery, sewing, etc. 

* The force of the is that of aya bf at the beginning of a sentence—“ is it not 
so ? * * 
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^ ^ 1 kayj-i shuma kvlc ast “ are you well r ( (is your condition 

well?)” 

S Af 2 v b khushi hi na-ddrid ? “I hope you have no 

indisposition. ’ ’ 

(jU. dimdgh-i shumd chdq ast 4 4 are you quite well? (is 

your brain quite fit ?) ” 

sar-i ditnduh fiastid ’l 11 are you in t he best of health and 

spirits ? ’ ’ 

p' t j*. cliird lcam iltifdti fear did “ why have you shown, a lack 
of kindness (in not coming to see mel ? ” 

The answers to the above would be some such phrase as az dawlat-i sar-i 
shuma oJo \\ “ by your good fortune (I am well, etc.),” or az shafaqat-i 

shuma \\ 5 etc., or jokingly, az m/irha.mat-i lei na-darid j\ 

“ through the kindness you don't show” : in slid*Allah khidmat-i shuma. mi - 
rasam a if *U> “if it please (rod I will come to see you ” : 

jL. lea iff-am sdz ast “my liealth is in tune” : dimRghri 

ddram, “ I am happy, exhilarated (either from wine, or from scent from a 
garden, or company of friends),” [but juldnkas dirndgk darad 

(m.c.) “he is proud” ): \^\ imruz dimd gh -i na-ddram (m.c.) “ 1 

am in low spirits to-day.” 

(j) Expressions of tenderness :— 

4 at/ dawr-i sar-at bi-qariam “ may I be thy sacrifice ” 

+Axl> dard-al bi-jdn-am “ your pain be on me.” 

qurbdn-i sar-at “ may I be thy sacrifice.” 
cvJL cim*» sar-at salamat “ may you be well.” 


1 Kayf modern for kayl a “ how,” and hnnee the “ how * * of one’s health ; also 

exhilaration of intoxicants. Kuk kardan (m.c.) is to wind up, or tune, 

musical instruments, a watch, or clock, etc.; sdz rd kuk kun 3^** “tune the 

instruments”: sdz-ash Jcuk na bud (Jkj U» (m.c.) “his instrument was not in 

tune ’’: tu-yi kulc-ash raftam pi*) (slang) “ 1 pulled his leg, chaffed him kuk- 

ash kardam lei bi-dsman raft Aj A^ (slang) “ I chaffed him till I 

drew him well ’ * : fulan kas kuk shud ***• U*** (slang) “ he is drawn.” 

2 Nd-khushi cr" j ri modern Persian = “sickness” ; in old Persian (and in 

India, etc.) “ displeasure.” 

8 In modern Persian dimdgji means “nose ” ; in old'Persian “ brain, palate ; 

pride”; dimdgh faruMktan (class, and m.c.) “to display pride”: chi 

dar dimdgh darad ^bo,^ Aa. what idea has he in his head ? ** ; dar rd bi-dimdgh- 
am zad (local) “ he shut the door in my face.” 

4 An expression used by both men and women. The woman sometimes circles 
round a sick person’s bed with the idea of taking on herself any danger or calamity 
that is to fall on the beloved. The custom is dying out. 

25 
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J ^j ay jdnd pidar “oh life of thy father (said to a son or 

daughter, by the father).” 

z ^ ay jdndn (in poetry) “ oh all my lives (said to a mistress). 
nurd chashm-am “ light of my eyes (said to a son) 
jan-i jdn-am “ life of my life.” 

^-G tdj-i sar-nm ‘’crown of my head (a servant to a master, or wife to 
husband).” 

oyjG AijJ, albatta nazal hi-hash am “ I’ll willingly put up with your 
whims (or coquettish wilfulness) said to babies or a mistress. 
cfjGo af j.j tv hi rnixl-i ruh-i “ thou art like, a soul to me.” 

es 1 ay ‘ aziz-i man (used to friends, children, husband to wife; 
a commonly used expression without any great force) 41 my dear.” 

(k) Adjurations :— 

bi-sard shumd “ by your head.” 

\y (lira hi-qabr-i pidaral “• (I adjure) thee by thy father’s grave.’ ’ 
bianvdh- i pidar-am 11 by my father’s soul ” (plural for sing. : 
if the father is alive bi-jdv-i pidar-am,). 

Aj bi-sabil-a! qasd/n (vulg.) ‘ c by thy moustache.’ ’ 
hi-jdnd 4 aziz-i hhndal “ by thy dear life.” 

4 l^ bi-natry-i dnnud “ by your death.” 

bu hi-niin ‘ mays! thou die,” or “ by thy life.” 

Rcinark .—A man promises to come at a certain time. His friend 
says, “Swear*—say in bi-mlri the reply is ' 6 fu fit-mrri, im-dyam 

• J3v thy life I will come. The host then says man bi-nnram-, 
zvd bi-yadd cg'Uj y^j (*y+J tc “May 1 die! Come soon ” (if you want 
me to die like an enemy, come late). 

d) Sard khar “ass’s head” is a term applied to an unwelcome 

guest who is for any reason a check on the conversation; m.e. sard 
khar paidd shud ^ T A T -*. 

Sometimes a visitor will jokingly announce himself by zamhi bi-shigdfl , 
sard khar pay dd-shud ^ i&jo ^ (or t^i> 

(m) (1) The Persians belong to the ShTa sect of Muslims and are follow- 
ors of 4 All the son- in-law, 6 and first cousin of the Prophet. They maintain 

1 Used whon giving exhortations. \ mother would say <ty jan-i mddar 

* Tliis word though apparently a plural is always used as a singular. The an c/f 
may be a suffix as in ubdddn . According to some it is an extension of the vocative 

jdnd ! 

s Tlie idea in your head is worth swearing by, mine is not: therefore a servant, for 
instance, would say to his master bi-sard shumd 

4 You are so dear to me that I swear by your death in preference to mine. 

6 ‘ All, the darling of the Persians, was the husband of Fatimah the Prophet’s 
daughter. 
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that 'All was the first legitimate Imam fUj or Khalifa aiulA (successor to the 
Prophet), and therefore consider Abu Bakr^Py, ‘Umary and ‘Usman oLi* 
as usurpers. The Sunnis on the contrary maintain the claims of these three 
as well as of Ali. 1 

(2) The following are some of the commoner maledictions' 2 3 : — 

( cilA. khalc hi-sar-at (bi-kunand') "may they bury thee.” 

khdk-ash bi-dahan = ‘ curse him.” 

SjX' ijj \stj* murda-shur turd bi-bar ad, may the corpse-washer bear 

thee away.” 

o-j—j bi-mr-at bi-khurad, cc may (the matter you are worrying me 

about) fall on your head. I)—n the whole thing.” 

Khudd marg-al bi-dihad may God give thee death.” 

dss' Khudd iarndm-af Jcunad ‘ L may God finish thee.” 

0 ) 1 fjj) ruzagdr-af si yah ** may thy days become black.” 

^ - ,, 
bacurha buzurg ua-shi , “ boy—may you never grow up. 

cdjj OJ Ul -at bi-zanad , " may the .1/ strike thee. 4 * & ” 

Vi --:jy f^yj j ^ Id sar o lan-dirrusf. (a disguised curse to the vulgar). 

<sy hargiz bi-khdno-yi hakim■ piydda na-ri * may you 

be so sick that you will have to lx? carried Jo the doctor.’ 

lihdx-al note bdshad, " may you die and nol wear out, your 

clothes/' 

(3) Uastern languages have a rich and varied vocabulary of abuse, and 
Persian perhaps stands foremost. The following are a few mild terms of 
abuse in ordinary use;— 

vJL* b pidar-sagy dog-fathered. 

n pidar sukhia , (J—d blackguard (lit. your father is 
burnt). 


1 Sunni , Jit. one of 11 10 path.” Tho ShPas still possess mujtahld > or 
“enlightened doctors”: they observe the ceremonies of Muharram, while the Sunnis 
only observe tho 10th day (‘ dshurd ) > the day Godcreated Adam. The Shi‘as also 

allow temporary marriages and observe slight differences in ablutions and the forms 
of prayer. They also say that taqiyya AxftJ (or hitman i.e. concealing one's 

religion to escape persecution, is permitted. 

■l Vide Jl. As. Soc. Bong., 1912. 

3 A third person, in joke, on lioaring this sometimes adds khak i kahu 

11 earth of lottuco ”: tho lottuce is manured by human excrement, and is reckoned tho 
dirtiest feeder of all vegetables. 

* A woman’s curse to a woman. The Al is a monster that attacks pregnant 
women. A Persian woman that sees the ‘ Al ’ insists on dying, such is the power 
of imagination. 

& A compound noun, pi. pidar-sag-ha . 

6 Subs, pidar sufehtagi 
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nasnas , ourang outang. 
b) 1 walad-i zind j 

li>i| ^ walad"’z-zina I ° ffs P rin ^ ° f adult ° ry ' 

‘^1 <^1 " 2 * lavand , fascinating coquette 2 (often used to little girls). 

a3'<J ay lakdla. oh flighty one. 

T. qurumsaq , cuckold. 

jd-kash . pimp. 

dayyus , cuckold. 

zan-qahba * husband of a prostitute. 

J^i juzul , meddler. 

(3^1 ahnifiq , fool. 

.J jtyfc Mr az pir nami-daimd , he is such a fool he can’t read 
whether the word is hir or '/nr. 4 
aL| ablah , a fool. 

kawdan , a dunce. 

hardm-zdda, base-born, illegitimate; frequently used in the sense 
of trickster. 
crM 5 6 L7/j, blackguard. 
qalldsh, cheat. 

(4) The following, not to be translated, is a mild example of expres¬ 
sions heard even amongst the educated. It is inserted, as it is sometimes as 
well to understand what is being said as a piotection against covert insult :— 
6 ridam dar dahan-i pidar»ash “I spit on his father’s 

beard ” (mildly paraphrased). 

There is besides a whole vocabulary of abuse called 
fuhsh-i 7 8 madar u pidar , that is best omitted. The examples already given 
will be found more than enough to indicate the general lines of such 
language—language found in the mouths of even tiny children. s 

Though the Persians use the crudest expressions in their daily speech, 
they—even the humblest and poorest of them—can, when they choose, 
administer a veiled and delicate reproof with exquisite skill. 


1 Not often used as it is considered a sin to call a man this, who is not. 

2 Used also in a bad sense. 

8 Qahba in Arabic signifies lit. “cough.” 

4 In Arabic y ?f H, which is explained as moaning “ho knows not 

a hirr or ‘ cat.* from a birr or ‘ fox’s cub.* ’’ 

6 Lutx derived from Lot. In Urdu a “sodomite.” 

^ A similar expression is used in the Punjab. 

7 cA"’ (Sa‘di). 

8 It is perhaps some extenuation, that, from constant use, these words have lost 
much of their force. 
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§ 94. Signs and Signals 1 

The following signs 1 3 are not only in constant use, but reference to them 
frequently occurs both in ancient and modern writings:— 

Silence:—Last bar sar-i damagk zadan y* y The right 

hand is closed with the exception of the forefinger, which is held perpendi¬ 
cularly (point upwards) with the middle joint touching the tip of the nose; 
front of the forefinger to the left: or the tip of the forefinger is laid on the 
tip of the nose. 

Less commonly the tip of the forefinger is placed on the closed lips as in 
England. Biting the lower lip is a secret sign to keep silence. 

Come here, biya Lj : —As in India, i.e . the right arm is more or less 
extended to the front, palm of the hand downwards. The signal is then 
made by closing the fingers towards the palm, and extending them a few times. 

No :—-As in India. The open right hand, palm to the front, held 
(roughly) level with the head is agitated from side to side. Additional 
emphasis is given bv turning the head to the left, closing the eyes and 
smiling idiotically with the lips closed. 

Slightly throwing the head back and closing the eyes also indicates 
“No.” as well as, “ He is talking rot/ 7 

Raising the eyebrows slightly is a secret signal “ No/ 1 or * * Don’t do it.” 

Raising them with a slight turn of the head means = “ Ask him.” 

Yes:—Last bar chashm nihadan J This action generally 

accompanies the reply chashm and signifies implicit obedience. The tips 
of the fingers of the open right hand (back to the front) are laid on the right 
eye. Also placing the right hand on the left breast and bowing — “ Yes.” 
Lowering the eyelids is also a sign for “ Yes.” 

Astonishment: — Angusht gazidan or angusfd-i tahayyur (or 

Udajjub) gazidan 1 or) . The tip of the forefinger is 

placed on the teeth of the lower jaw. This action is commonly represented 
in pictures of the meeting of Farhad and Sturm. 

The Afghans lay the forefinger (underside to the front) transversely across 
the mouth and close the teeth on it—opening the eyes at the same time in 
an astonished gaze. 

Halt : — -Vd 1st * or hi-1st or \$.—The right arm is held 

perpendicularly, much as in the British Cavalry signal for “halt,” or the 
open and extended right hand is held up a little above the level of the right 
shoulder, palm to the front. 

1 Unpublished for the J). As. Soc. Beng., 1907, by kind permission of the Council. 

2 It is related that a European visitor at an Eastern Court nearly lost his life by # 
accidentally biting his finger (the signal for astonishment) when the king was relating 
one of his best stories. 

3 latgah “ railway station.’ ’ 
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Mad :—Tapping the right side of the nose with the tip of the fore¬ 
finger = dimdghrash khushk-ast “he’s cracked.’’ 

Drawing the open right hand across the mouth downwards, from wrist 
to tips of fingers, and blowing on it at the same time = “AH gas, he’s 
talking rot.” 

(to out :—Slightly poking the chin forwards. 

§ 95. Bibliomancy, Divination, Superstitions, 1 2 * * * * * 8 etc. 

(a) Lslikhdra * fyUJLef signifies asking divine direction as to any course 
to be pursued about which the seeker is doubtful, by opening the QurVm and 
finding the answer on the right-hand page. The seeker first repeats the 
Sural*-lfTiflhah or “Opening Chapter of the Qur*an,” theSu- 

rat u -l-lkhldfi *;«***» “ Out lie declaration of Cod’s Unity” (Chap. 112), and 

tlie r )Sth verst* of the Sural''-'l A >t'dm fbtAji the Chapter of Cattle” (6th 

Chapter) three times, and then opens the QiuVm. Sometimes seven Salawal 
are repeated in addit ion ; or else the seeker first si salawal■ mi-firistad sljJLe a~ 

, i.e. he says three times Jf ^ JL^ . lie then 

ways one Al-hamd (i.e. the Fdlihah or Opening Chapter) and then QttI hu a lldh 
cb, and lastly the Aya-yi- mujdlih ""/ Atayi> waaVJi which, is the 

58th verse ol the sixth chapter or “ Chaptcf of the Cattle.” 

o <o ^ /ou ^ 

Then saying Alla ha mina"* rlakhir-ni* the bools is opened by 

(lie seeker at random, by the forefinger of the right hand, and the top line of 
the right-hand page is selected. Tf no verse begins in this line, the seeker 
turns back and goes to the beginning of the verse. Verses issuing command^, 
or expressing pity, etc., are propitious. 

Another method is, after opening the book as above, to count tbe 
number of times the word Allah occurs on the page, and then to turn over 
(forward) the same number of pages, and again count the same number 
of lines from the top, and then if no verse commences in that line to read 
forward and take the first verse that occurs after that line. 

1 Kopublisliod from tin* ,11. As. Soc. P>eng.. 1900, by kind permisi-ion of tlio Council. 

2 J s tikh Tit a in. “asking favours, etc.’ 1 lit* 'istikhut'ci that thr 

Prophet taught was a prayer asking for guidance. 

The seeker goes to a Mulla for an istlhhara. who takes no f.v— except perhaps an 
offering of sweets or fruit. 

One form of bibliomancy in England is to take an omen from the first word of the 

first person heard reading the Scriptures. Taking an omen from a P>iblo suspended by a 

kov is still common enough. 

8 §alcit is properly any prayer, being the Arabic equivalent of namaz jhi : 

by the Persians, however, the word has generally a special signification. 

* Incorrect Arabic for — kflir-li “choose for me.’ ’ 
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The answer is of course often extremely vague. 

In addition to the above, the Persians, even the most irreligious, 
generally take an istihhara from the tasbih or “ rosary.” 1 The 

Fatihah is recited three times and any two beads are taken hold of at random. 
As the first bead between these two points slips through the fingers the 
seeker says Subhdn^llah aJJi ** Holiness be to God ” ; as the second is 

slipped Al-hamdHVlldh aP “ Praise be to God ” : as the third is slipped 

1 wala — “ don’t do it.” 

These expressions are repeated in this order till the last bead is reached. 
According as the first, second, or third expression falls on the last bead, the reply 
is favourable, indifferent, or negative, i.e. khub miydna or bad *>-?, 

From laziness, the Fatihah is in practice usually recited only once. 

This form of istilchdra takes little time or trouble—for most 

Persians carry a rosary in their pockets as a kind of play-thing—and it is 
resorted to on the most trivial as well as the most serious occasions. a 

Taja^ul “auguring,’ 9 is generally applied to seeking a fal 8 or 

‘ omen ’ from Jlafiz. A volume of the Divan of the poet is held in the left 
hand and the following words are said :—P b 

JU^ ^ ^ Uj Ya Khwaja Ilafiz-i Shirdzi tu kashifii har 

rdz-i bar-i md biyd va yak fdl-i mundsib-i hdl hiyandaz , 4 or ^ 

^ \y Yd Khwaja 

Hafiz-i Shirdzi turd, bi-haqq-i Shdkh-i Nabat qasaw ml-diham ki kull-i ahval rd 
dar in kitab-i khud mu 1 ayyan kun. The eyes are closed, the volume opened at 
hazard 5 and the first line of the page on the right-hand is taken, and the seeker 
turns back to the beginning of that g&azal J>c. If the omen is unfavourable, 
the ghazal J>* following it is read (called the shdhid-i ahazal-i avval 
Jy Jyi and if propitious is acted on in preference to the first. 

( c ) The Persians also consult astronomers, and geomancers,before start- 


1 There are scvoral ways of making this istikhara one wav is merely a 

game of “ odds and evens.” 

2 “ Shall 1 or shall 1 not take a purge ? ” Out come the beads. Many a European 
surgeon anxious to perform a critical operation lias fretted and ftimed, because day after 
day the beads said the day was unfavourable. 

3 Fal giri/tan “ to take an omen” : tafaful zadan 

* There is no fixed formula. 

6 By running the nail of the forefinger of the right hand through the top edges of 
the leaves, the book being held in the left hand by the back, front odges towards the sky. 

8 Munajjim “astrologer”; Hlrn-i nujvtn “astrology”: rammal 


geomancer ” : ‘ilm-i rami JLoj r** (rami andakhtan JU;) 

Hlm-i hayat obut “astronomy”, a term also applied to Euclid. 
kashidan &&XZS ^JlJ^ “ to cast a horoscope.” 

Fal-gir J & is applied to any professional omen-taker. 


eomancy ’ ’: 
Zlch-i kali, 
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ing on a journey, closing a bargain, or even changing a sleeping-room in a 
house, etc., etc.; they believe in lucky faces, fortunate numbers, and 
unlucky days. 

Geomancy is supposed to have been discovered by Daniel. Geomancers, 
* therefore, before casting, say, “ Yd Hazrat-i Daniyal ” b. 

(d) The 13th of Safar , the second month in the Muslim calendar, and 
the 13th of Nawruz , are days of evil omen 1 ; also the 5th and 13th of every 
month. To avoid the evil that might overtake them were they to remain in¬ 
doors, all Persians leave their homes on the 13th of Nawruz , and spend the 
day from sun-up to sun-down in the open air. Disaster follows a quarrel 
during these hours. On the last Wednesday of Safar , boys and girls jump 
over a fire.* 

( e ) Omens are also taken from birds, animals, the number of times a 
person sneezes, the crossing of a threshold with the right or left foot first, 
and many other things too numerous to mention. 

(/) Persians also believe in the evil eye, chashm-i bad ^ or chaslim - 

zakhm Any one may be possessed of the evil eye without know¬ 
ing it, 4 and some superstitious people say Ma sha* Allah before 

gazing at their own countenances in a mirror, so as to ward off the evil 
effects of their own admiring eyes. 

Blue wards off the evil eye, and for this reason valued animals are 
adorned with beads of this colour. Also the ispand seed is burnt in the fire. 

Pretty children are often purposely kept dirty and unkempt, and further 
guarded from malign influence by amulets ta'viz ±*j**. h 

Carpets are generally woven by the tribes-people with some small defect 
in the pattern, to avert the evil eye. 


A Manlius or bad jj. 

2 The Prophet died in the month of Safar. It is supposed that the Last Day 
will fall on the last Wednesday of a Safar. 

8 The Shah has the right to see overy woman in the kingdom unveiled, and 
the royal glance is fortunato. 

The Mujtahids have tho samo right, being considered mahram. 

* In mard bad-chashm ast u*. yc or chasm-i shur (or shum) darad 

or ) ( m -c.): in shakhs-zaban-ash shum ast 

(m.c.) “ this man always prophesies unlucky things.” 

6 BazOrband oJu jjb ? a charm made by writing a text, wrapping it in bulfjhar 
or scented leather ( qab-i Quran), which is then bound on the child’s arm. An amulet is 
also called kb t.Uism or “talisman.” 

Dam-rahi more commonly sar-rahi is money expended in charity 

on the threshold, by a departing traveller, to insure a safe return. 

In India some Muslim women bind a coin on the arm of the departing relative to be 
expended in charity on reaching the journey’s end in safety. 
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Strange to say, a pig 1 in the stables will ward off the evil eye from the 
horses and mules. 

(gr) Certain cities, Mullas* houses, a Consulate, the stable of certain big 
people, etc., constitute sanctuary or bast The writer once saw a soldier 

clinging to a big gun in the square of Kirman, declaring it was bast 
However in spite of his protestations he was finally removed by the 
Governor’s farrashes. 

(h) The time of Naw Ruz y is a general holiday. People make picnics 
for 13 days, and every master is supposed to present all his servants with 
one month’s pay. The chief of a dervish sect will auction certain sites, 
such as the Governor’s Palace, the British Consulate, etc., to his followers. 
Tlie purchaser erects a tent and blows a horn and refuses to move on, unless 
given a sufficient sum of money over the sum for which he purchased the 
site. 

(i) Persians attribute misfortunes to the revolution of the heavens, to 
the ‘evil eye ’ of time, to the world, etc., etc. 2 

The influence of the heavens on the fortunes of man, appears to be an 
ancient superstition dating back to a pre-Islamic period. It has been sup¬ 
posed that Persians attribute their ill to the heavens, to avoid the appearance 
even of attributing misfortune to the Deity. This is not, I think, the case. 
The Persians still believe that the revolution of the skies affects man’s fate. 

Muslims who wish to avoid ascribing ill to the Deity, attribute the 
occurrence to Fate, Qaza Gii, Qadar or Taqdir In the religious 

drama of Husayn, the sky is accused of being the author of his misfortunes. 

Examples:— 

Ay charkh-i jalak hhardbi az Jcina-yi tust —(0. K.) 

“ Ah ! Wheel of heaven to tyranny inclined,” 

(Whin, trans. Rub. 25). 

fj y? — \ 

AS' U yt 


1 Tweedie mentions a wild boar being kept in the stables at Baghdad, and this is 
occasionally done in Persia. Some say the breath of a pig is good for horses. In 
‘Arabistfin, pigs’ flesh is said to be eaten under the name of gmfand-i farangi 

y. Ham in Persia is sometimes called gusht-i bulbul JUJb , a name said to 

have been invented by a telegraph clerk. The Baluchis of Bampur (Porsian Baluchistan), 
a very different-looking race from the fine people near the Dera Ghazi Khan Frontier in 
India, eat wild pig and foxes. 

2 Qardish-i Falak v_£Jd 9 Dunya Dahr jit Gardun Charkh 

Chashm-za&hm-i Zamana Ait 
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In charhh-i jafd-pisha-yi ‘ ali-bunyad 
Hargiz girih-i har-i has-i rd na-gushdd 
Par ja hi dil-i did hi ddah-i darad 
Daghri digar-i bar sar-i an dag& nihdd — (0. K.) 

The wheel on high, still busied with despite, 

Will nev’r unloose a wretch from his sad plight; 

But when it lights upon a smitten heart, 

Straightway essays another blow to smite. 

( Whin. Rub. 154). 

Ay charkh chi karda-am turd: rast biguy 
Payvasta figanda-i mard dar tag u puy —( 0 . K .) 

“ Oh wheel of heaven, what have I done to you 
That you should thus annoy me ? Tell me true.” 

( Whin . Rub. 499). 

f^ S3 y -JU 

y —A. fjJ Jftfli cj 1 ^^ L5^° 

Chun lala bi-Naw-ruz qadah gir bi-dast 
Ba Idla-ruJch-i agar turd fur sal hard 1 
May nush bi-hhurrami hi in charhh-i habud 
Ndgdh turd chu bad gardanad past .— ( 0. K.) 

“ Like tulips * in the Spring your cups lift up, 

And, with a tulip cheeked companion, sup 
With joy your wine, or e’er this azure wheel 
With some unlooked-for blast upset your cup.” 

( Whin. Rub. 44). 


CHAPTER XI. 

§ 96. Diminutive Nouns ^ or). 

(a) Diminutive terminations are :—- a and ; also colloquially j. 
These diminutive forms may express contempt, pity, affection, or 

simply give the idea of diminutiveness. Tho diminutive nouns may further 
be qualified by an adjective signifying “small,” “ little,” etc. 

(b) For rational beings the three first only or * are used, as :— 

(1) 3 ojy° mardah “ a small man.” 

»jU=Le mamdh “little mother” (Sa'di). 

1 In prose ast would bo used. 

ft Lala is in Persia, Afghanistan, and the Punjab, the name of the common red 
poppy. 

8 Colloquially mardaka also zanaka (m.c.). This k is called kaf-i 

taeghhir ol£. 
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«-&} zancik “a little woman ” (rare), 
i dukhtarak or dukhtara “ a little girl. 9 ? 

Tiflak-i man nd-khmh ast 1 ^ vJJ&b (m.c.) “ my poor little 

child is sick” : Farangiyak (Trans. H.B.) “ contemptible European.” 

Remark. —In bad4 kJnirusak “croup” (so styled from the 

sound of the cough) the ^ is nisbaii. 

(2) general!} 7 gives a sense of contempt: — 

* mardaka (m.c. only) “fellow.” 

<*&) ‘ 2 * zanaka , ‘ 1 vi rag( >. ’ ’ 

(3) $ generally gives the idea of ini matureness, as * — 

'pisara “ little boy.” 
dukhtara “ little girl.’ ’ 

In dushiza *)■*.£ ^ “ virgin ” (from dushidan to milk) the termina¬ 

tion appeals to be the referred to in Remark to No. (5). 

buchclta “child, or young of any animal. 

Remark T. The termination » also occurs in substantives without 
life, as: i*±su> nujlda from t>ajid , adj. “white”): huh a “a, camel- 

hump” (from “a hill”): *£A-* 4 * 6 ialaka “ bastinado p<>!“ ” (Ironi /u/nA* 
“ tiie sky ”), vide '{ 9S {b). 

Rnnark /I. —The fotms /tisani ' ; «j, dakhlartt Larhuku are 

colloquial only. 

Remark III. — In kurra ijt **a foal "(of horse or donkey), \iy barrel 
‘ a lamb,” jtrja “ chicken,” etc., tin 1 final s has no diminutive signi- 

Ii cation. 

Remark IV. — Pinal t is frequently elided, as: hatida ‘slave,” dim. 

bandak (class.) Lin Mod. Peis. *J\ or ^ J. Ruz-udma 
“newspaper,” dim, ruz-ndme/t.a Aac^cbj,^, “small book, or a daily account. 
Sometimes it is changed into </, vide (o). Similarly is sometimes elided, 
as. /ad, “ parrotdim. iutak (class.); tut i yak uiUj^Je (mod.). 

1 An unmarried girl or woman is called dnkhtar (m.c.). 

5 Those words are properly contemptuous, but from frequent use (in Kirin an at 

least! they have so far lost thoir force that a husband and wife use these forms in ad¬ 

dressing each other. Generally if a woman is addressed as zanaka she replies, 

zanaka madar-at A&j. 

6 Said to be derived from an obsolete form bach. Tito fash did is apparently used 
to distinguish this word from bi-chi “for what, why ? 

Darakht bach-zada “ the tree (or any plant) has sont out a sprout.” 

A Also fatale: to which the feet are fastened b\ a loop and held soles upwards. 
The pole is held by two men. 
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(4) The only termination found in irrational animals is ^, as :— 

j^ Icharak-i miskin “ poor wretched ass.” 
murghak-i kuchalc “ a little chick.” 

1 aspak-i kuchalc “ a little horse or pony.” 

This termination is generally added to the generic noun, as: 
haywdnak ‘'poor creature”; murghak ‘wee little bird”; (vide also 

last example (c). 

(5) For inanimate objects and (or za) are iHed or 

hawzak or hawzcha (in.e.) “ a small artificial pond ” : bdghcha (m.c.) “ a 

ittle garden”: * kafcha “a ladle” (kaj the palm of the hand): 

bdzicha “a little trame ” : tu/avgcha “a pistol”: pulak 

“ a spangle, a fish’s soak', a scale on a bird’s leg ” : A=cuU/ kamdnelm (m.c.) 
“ a violin bow ” : mardurnak-i chashm (m.c.) ‘ £ pupil of the eye ” : 

kucha ' ‘ lane ’ ’ ; mashkiza ; < a small leat hern bottle 1 2 * ’ 

baytak-i chand (m.c.) ‘ ‘ a few little verses ” ; LS ^'^) rdzak-i chand (Sa‘di) 

“ a few days.” 

cK ^Ca/ 0 cjo ij )y^\ kZxxfd 

Diltang dutri yak javak-i 4 * 6 bang bi-khur 

Yd yak manak-i* bdda-yi gul-rang bi-khur . 

“ Are you depressed ( then take of bang one grain; 

Of rosy grape-juice take one pint or twain.” 

(O.K. 251. Whin.). 

In lakhsha “a. live coal, a spark,” naydta ** a small reed ” and in one or 
two words the sha is merely a corruption of dm. 

Words ending in alif take the termination as: daryd , dim. A*. 

daryacha ; saljrn , dim. fy**-* sahrdciia . ; «s«/v7, dim. sardcha 

As when forming the plural in «>/, final silent & becomes </, so sometimes 
with the diminutive in &, as : y77//i« <s^>Lx“ garment,” vj£x>U. jdmagak h “ a little 
garment ” (w’de also (3) Remark IV 7 ). 

The termination ^ is also added to adjectives, as : surkhak (m.c.) 

t; measles”; talkh-ak (class.) “somewhat bitter; the eolocynth”; 

“ kam-tar-ak (m.c.) “a little less”; jjc, dur-larak (m.c.) “ a little 

further”; dir-tarak (me.) ‘ * a little later ” ; past-tarak dyo*j(m.(*,) 

1 In modern Persian empale also means a “toy horn**': in Indian Cavalry 

Regiments it is applied to the leather covering for the cape when carried on the wallets. 

2 In m.c*. kaf-gir , a name also given to a shovel for the fire. 

8 , qiziljih is properly for qizilcha (dim. of qizil) P. . aurkJiak (m.c.) — 

“ measles ” (in the diet, also a gold coin and a bag). 

* Javak-i “ a small barley corn or so,” manak-t ‘‘a small man or 

so.” 

6 Also in mod. Pers. AxL* jama-ak. 
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c 4 a little lower ’ ’: ^Jy zudtarak “ a little quicker ’ ’ : muzd-i hammdmi rd 

bad-ak na dddam fjcs' 0 ^ *S° “I tipped the bath attendant not at 

all badly” (Tr. Haj. Bab. chap. 17). 

Remark. —The termination appears to be a form of as : Aanifa or 

danja or ddnzj L a 1 (class.) “ a lentil,” the diminutive of &\c> ddna. 

In a few words tcha Ascuf and isha occur, as : daricha “ a small 

door, i.e., a window (opening like door)”; mahlcha*^* U> “a crescent; orna¬ 
ment.” In bazicha , the ^ belongs to the original form.* Iza is also for 
animate nouns, as : dushiza “ virgin ” ; ndviza “ a small boat.” 

(c) The words pisar y* and bachcha <kru added to rational nouns, 
sometimes give a diminutive sense:— 

yy ^ I * 3 4 ay pisara mihtar or pisar-mihtar (m.c.) ''oh sais boy ” (not 

“ son of groom ”); ghulam,-bachcha (m.c.) “ a boy slave” : shutar- 

bachcha *xq yJ^ (Sa'di) “young camel”; darmsh-pisar j~*j (Sa'di) 

‘ a boy dervish.” 

y+lj J-a-c y jxL u j j 

Mur gh -ak az bayza birun dyad u ruzi talabad 
Vo ddami-hachcha na-ddrad khabar az ‘aql u tamiz —(Sa'di). 

“ The chick comes out of the egg and seeks its living, 

But the young of man has nothing of sense or discernment.” 

Remark /.— Words like >^ju (or juy “ a brook or stream ” require 

the in the diminutive, as : or 

Jaw ‘ ‘ a grain of barley ” becomes javak 

Remark 11 .—These diminutive suffixes are called ch\m-i tasahir 
and lcaj-i tasghir «Jk. In kharak s Sj^ “poor ass” and pisark 

ciy-j “darling boy,” the suffix may be called kdf-i tarahhum ( ^y oK ) 
“ the k of compassion or kindness.” In zaluk “a leech” for zalu 

(gen. zdlu) the kdf is zaifid or superfluous. 

(d) The diminutive termination ak also gives a modified signification 
to the original noun, as :— 

chashmak (m.c.) “a wink,” (chasm “eye”). 
dastak “ clapping of the hands,” (dast “ hand ”). 
pushtak* “ somersault,” ( pusht “ back ”). 


I Similarly kaj “ crooked ” is sometimes gazh. 

‘i Baghcha *ap..ab ** a little garden’* is in Urdu baghicha 

3 Pisar-i mihtar ( m - c - and class.) “ the elder son.” 

4 Dar ab pushtak bi-zan (m.c. and local) “ dive into the water.” 
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AFFIXED ^ 

tuhhmak “water-melon .seeds”* (roasted and salted); (tukhm 
1 ‘ seed ” or “ egg ”). 

zardaJe “ a carrot.” 

zb bad-i khurusak “ croup ” ; (imitative' word). 

Remark.—Iriak and dnak and the diminutives of in and an , 

signify “behold !, here is! ” ; {dnak not used in m.c.). 

(c) The m.c. kilchnlu or k'nchuU {jYyy* *' f‘ n y 7 (^ or children 

or things in a. good, sense) is creeping into writing. Kuchukii y^y? or 
kuclmku “ small ” is less diminutive than the former. 

This diminutive y is very common in m.c., as : pis am yy~* j, dukhtaru 
•yoo ? a spa y-^L kltdhn etc. 

Mardh and zanu y>\ are not used, but mardaku y$Zj* and zanaku 
ybj (vulg. and local) are used to express greater diminutiv('ness than maniaJc 
vJhiyo or zonal: Yarn yytj (m.c. and vulg.) is used as “boy ” is, by the 

Irish, and does not express diminutiveness. This suffix is called vdv -1 tasgkir 

( ). 

{/) Klmrasanls, in speaking, use the suhix gak ^<S as a diminutive, as : 
bachchagak lJS “ dear or tiny iiitle child ” : barndar-gok-i shnma ^ y\y 

“your small brother.” Persia, tv; however look upon Khurasarils as 
savages. 

(f/) MusJtkiiJa a, small mas/ik ’ 1 (leather water-skin), and 

niushkula dj&xso “a small bit of musk,” are formed according to no rule, 
and are probably the only examples of the diminutive terminations ufa. 

§ 97. Affixed and Arabic Abstract Noun. 

(a) Grammarians enumerate several kinds of ( Persian ) formative ^ 1 :— 

(1) By affixing a ^ (ma'ruf *Jyj** > to an adjective, simple or compound, 
an abstract noun is formed, as: nik~i “goodness,” ddnafi 

“wisdom,” from “good,” and bb “ wise ” : zar-bakhshi “the 

bestowing of gold”; jafinn-ddri “ empire,” (from adj., 

“giving gold” and;td c>L^, adj., world-holding”). 9 

Abstract nouns are also formed by affixing this ^ to nouns, pronouns, 
verbal roots, and past participles, etc., etc., as: pddisJidh *Uob “king,” 

1 Briefly, from afl adjectives and from some participles, abstract nouns are formed 
by adding i, : silent h becomes gi. 

From nouns, adjectives are formed by adding ^ 2, as: ^-'Gy panjah tumdni 

“ worth 50 tumans.” 

2 A few abstract nouns and adjectives aro formed by adding a lip as : gar mu, 

(m.c.) “heat, hot weather” from garni “hot”; Gy* sarmu, (m.c.) “cold, or cold 
weather”; shayda , 1\ “mad from love” from shayd, substantive: vide foot-note 
(2) to (b) (3). 
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pddishdhi “sovereignty”: hasti “existence”; ni*/» 

“ non-existence ” ; rnanl 1 “ egotism.” 

In Joasti ‘ £ existence, being” and nisti £< non-existence, not 

being,” the ^ is added to the 3rd pers. sing. Pres. Tense. If the adjective 
is compound, as: bi-dasl u pa bj 0*0 ^ “helpless, unweildy,” tiie ^ is 
usually added to the second part of the compound only, as: bi-dast a pd*\ 
^ “helplessness.” 

Similarly in the case of a double simple adjective, the ^ is usually added 
to the second only, 2 3 as: j J to 4 u tdzagi “ freshness” (for this vide 

below); past u bulandi “ ups and downs ” ; bd kamdf-i sdf sddiqi (H. P. Chap. 
X.LI, p. !23tp. Compare also: <^£1 j 3 (j^***^ ^ 

j\ b ^ULi (Tr. li. B., Chap. XXIJ) “forhe permitted me to sit in his 
presence, to eat with him, and even to smoke his pipe,—” ; here, however, 
ham-nishini should be substituted for ham-nishin ^Ai 

This Persian ^ may also be added to some Arabic past participles. 

***■ 

Thus from w/urakhkhas “permittee! to leave 1 and licensed,” comes the 

m.c. substantive murakjilhasi LS ^^.yo “ permission to depart, leave* ” vvdiich is 
now preferred to the correct form mkhsal 

If the noun ends in silent *, the g is changed into as: banda 
“slave,” bandagi k * bondage ” ; shikasta Ax-XA “broken,” 

shikastaji “fracture, also bedim worn out, broken down (old age) ” : chuni 

and chigunagi “the how and wherefore; state.” 

This ^ is cn-lled the yd-yi masdar ^b, or the ^ of the verbal 

ne)un, and also yd-yi ismi ci-b . 

Such nouns are included in hdml-i masdar cb*b*>, vide § 115. 

A 1101111 may lie formed from the Imperative roe>t of the verb by affixing 
LS> as: khud sitdfi “self-praise” (compound we>rel) ; vide also 

§ 115 (c) and (/). 

(d) Nearly allied to the yd-yi masdari ^b is the yd-yi mushabih , 

or yd yi musdhabat which expresses similitude or assumption 

of character, as :— 

lsx? 3 d ^ - 3 X gl) 

Yjd gh bi-jarr-i tu humdS lcunad 

Sar ki rasad pish-i tu pdH kunad. —(Nizami). 

l Manly P. “ egotism,” but Ar. from root ^ “ seminal fluid *’ ; also ba man-l ^bob 
“ thou art with me.” 

* An instance of the Persian dislike to the repetition of tho same word or sound. 

3 Bul^haat is always used in India. 

4 Masiar — source, and hence the Inf. of a Persian verb or the root 

in Arabic. 
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“ At seeing thy splendour the magpie acts the JiumaJ 
The head that comes near thee humbles itself (lit. acts the foot).” 

In this example humufi and pcfi both illustrate the ^ of 
similitude. Haiimi “ boundless generosity (from Hatim of Tav, famous 

for his generosity).’' 

(3) The ya-yini shall indicates relationship, as: 'Irani 

‘•'Persian,” from Iran “Persia.” ” 

In Arabic, the relative ^ has a tashdld , as: shmnsiyy u ” “solar” ; 

but in Persian the laslidld of the Arabic relative <jr is omitted in the mas- 

culine, as : shamsl 3 ^-* 4 ^, but restored in the feminine, as, shamsiyya . 

If the substantive is Persian and ends in hd-yi majchfl a hamza 

is substituted for the yd-yi nisbati ^b, as: surma-H “ blue*black in 

colour ” : “ light-green, i.e., pista h -coloured.” The forms and 

however also occur, but are incorrect. Sometimes the 8 is changed into cJ 
before the as: aAA Mama “ahouse,” khdnagl “domestic”: a*!* 

qaVa “fort,” ^£*1* qaVagl* “ garrison-soldier.” In India the form Ichdni 
occurs as well as khdnagl , vulg. khdngl , vide also (a) ( 1 ). 

If. however, the word is Arabic, the relative adjective should be correctly 
formed according to the Arabic rule , 7 (vide Ar. Gr., Appendix): thus from 

hayza “egg” is derived Ar. “ oval.” The form Lav is incorrect, 

though occasionally used in Persian. Nuqra “ si Ivor ” ij& nnqra *1. (mod.) 

“ made of silver ” ; but classically is also found. 

As regards the final relative^ in words like Shiraz 1 2 vide p. 170 of Volume 

* Called also murgft~i dawlat ^ is°. Hama “ the Common Lammorgeyer ” ( vide 
JJ. As. Soe. I long., 1900) (not a mythical bird) is supposed to bo fortunate; hurmyvm 
adj. “fortunate.*’ 

^ +* 

2 This (^ 5 * is not the Arabic ^ that forms Arabic relatives, as: (Pors. 

rnisri) “Egyptian,” etc., though it corresponds to it. 

8 The “relative noun” is a substantive or adjective, as: arziyy nn “ oarfchv ” ; 
mi8riyy un “an Egyptian/’ For tho Arabic pi. of these nouns vide Ar. Gr., Appendix. 

Similarly abstract (Ar.) nouns are formed by adding ,as: ildhiyyat “God¬ 
head”; insdniyyat “humanity.” In imitation of the Arabic, this termination 

is also added to Persian words, as: kkariyyat “stupidity,” also hhari; zaniyyat 

s+> . 

“womanliness”; mardumiyyat, etc., vide (1) (1). The words thfuliyyat ‘ ‘ child¬ 
hood ” and kardhiyat , etc., “aversion,” are Arabic infinitivos and not abstract 

nouns of the above class. Vide (c). 

4 Similarly with plural of sects, as : (sj&Z, pi. dahriyya *-*j*Z> “ the sect of dahrift." 

“ ^b© Hebrew language * * is the feminine of the word 

6 i.e. the light-green colour of the skin of the kernel. 

• But “ a tinman.” 

^ Words of the form *4** generally make 
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1, 2, p. 179 of the Grundries der Iranis:hen Philologie. It is derived from 
the Pahlavi ik. Pahlavi din-ik , Persian dini , pious. This ik is derived from 
an older yaka (old Iranian) or possibly ika. 

The Hindi % is derived from a Sanskrit ika and other terminations. The 
old Iranian yaka, or ika , and the Sanskrit ika, etc., have a common origin in 
the old Aryan language. 

Remark /.—This ^ is added to the native city of a person as a 
patronymic, but not to the name of a tribe, as; Muhammad Hasan-i Shirazi 

a* 3 * ** 9 “ Muhammad Hasan the Shirazi (or of Shiraz)” ; but Fath 
‘ All Shah-i Qdjdr AfrdsTydb-i Turk <Sy ; Ghulam 

( Ali-yi Afshar “ Ghulam ‘All the Afshar (of the Afshar Tribe).” For things, 
however, the ^ is added to both the city and the tribe, as: Shdl-i Kirmani 
Jti “a Kirman shawl” and qali-yi Afshdri “an Afshar 

carpet. ” 

The Persians, however, say mardum-i Kirman &(not Kirmdni) 
“the people of Kirman,” and zanhd-yi Shiraz isWO “ the women of 
Shiraz (and not Shirazi).” 

Remark II. —The Ar. ordinal yti sani (for l 2 ) “ second ” does not end 

in the relative <_$•; there is no tashdid , neither in the masculine nor in the 
feminine : sdniya the feminine of ^6; also means “ a second of time).** 

Yahudi (P.) has for its feminine Yahudiyya aj-^j “a Jewess ” ; also, 

“ Judea ” ; and for its plural Yahud '* the Jews.” 

The forms bayzavi (for bayzi “elliptical” and Basrdvi 

(for Bisri ) though used in Persian are incorrect; vide Notes on 
Ar. Grammar. 

Remark III. —This ^ is sometimes added unnecessarily to an adjective, 
as: dust-i qadimi (m.c.) and dust-i samimi : in-ha 

qadirni 3 shuda and Ail (m.c.) “these have become antiquated.” 

This (jf might be considered the ya-yi nisbat ^b, or perhaps the 

ya-yi za^id eufj . 

Remark IV .—This ^ can be added to the Infinitive, as: navishtani , 
adj. (m.c.) “ manuscript ” = khatti. Navistani is also the Future 

Participle “ that has to be written ” ; vide (b) (1). 

1 The Arabic ordinals from 2 to 10 inclusive are formed on the measure of cAeG. 

2 Bayzi in Persian “ whiteness, purity ,** but in Arabic “ elliptical. * * In mod. 

Persian tukhm-murahi “ oval ’’ and “ elliptical/’ 

B The Indian Parsis are divided into two classes, rasml (adj.) “ the moderns 5 * * * 

and qadimi “ the old-fashioned.” 

* In India qalami 

26 
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Remark V .—From or “Delhi,” Dihlavi “ a man from 

Delhi.” From comes also modern and corrupt. 

Marvazi ^sju* ‘ a man °f M arv ’ I s an irregular form of Maryhazi 
1 a man of Margh ’ (the supposition being that Margh was the ancient name 
of Marv); and Rdzl ^cjt; * an inhabitant of Ray ’ is derived from Raz jf; the 
older name of the city. 

From Kdshdn is formed Kashi ‘an inhabitant of Kash, 

and from Badakhshan, Badakhslidni or Badakhshi (of 

Badakhsh). 

If tins ^ is affixed to the Arabic kunyal the words abu +A , ihn 
disappear; thus, from ibn-i Zubayr ^-'1 is formed Zubayri^cjt - 3 ), and from 
Abu Ham fa .j f comes Iianafi . 

Remark VI. — Another form of the Arabic relative termination, chiefly 

t 

used in technical or scientific terms, is ^->i—as: ^->1 *—a. jismdni “corpo¬ 
real” (no tashdid in Persian on the final ^ ruhdni “spiritual”; 

nurdni “bright, luminous” ; nafsdni “psychologic, etc.” ; vide 

notes on Ar. Gr., Appendix. 

(4) The ya-yi maf‘ul or ^ of the object, expresses some person 

or thing being affected by some act, as : dast Jch,atli “signed” : 

la'nati “cursed.” 

(5) The ya-yi fd c il ebb ^b is the ^ of the agent in such words as: janqi 

c^“ warrior ” ; hikmati “ man of science.” 

(b) Other descriptions of ^ are:— 

(1) The yd-yi liydqat <^b, or ya-yi qabiliyyat oxbli ^b, ( the ^ of 

fitness *; this is the added to the Infinitive, as : sukhlani “fit to be 

burned ’ 9 ; vide Remark IV. 

(2) The yd-yi wahdat <^b, ‘ the ^ of unity / and yd-yi tankir <^b, 

‘ the is of indefiniteness ’; vide § 41. 

(3) The yd-yi kMtjdbi ^b, or ‘ of address,’ is the ^ of the 2nd 

person singular of the verb, as: kardi “ thou madest ” ; nik-i 

“thou art good.” 1 This second ^ is, however, usually distinguished as, 
cl*3 oUS| ^b ya-yi isbdt-i fi e L 

(4) The yd-yi mutakallim ^b, or ‘ <^s of the speaker,’ is (in Arabic 

phrases) the affixed pronoun of the 1st person sing., as: ilahi or rabbi 


1 In Ya Babb tu Karlm-i va karlmi karam ast *s*«»l J y uy b 

* * Oh God, thou art generous and generosity is clemency/’ the accent distinguishes the 
first karlm-l from the second which is a substantive karlmi . 
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“my Lord” 1 ; mushfiq-i “my friend.” This ^ is also called 

^b yd-yi mulatafati “ the yd of courtesy (or benignity).” 

(5) The yd-yi sifat ^ 9 or ‘ of qualification,’ is the that is 
followed by the relative particle , and gives the force of the demonstrative 
pronoun; vide § 42 (b) for other names of this ^. 

( 6 ) The yd-yi zdMd ±jK ^ b, or ‘redundant occurs in the Imperative 

after a quiescent alif or as: bi-gushdy for bi-gusha l&L “open 

this ’ ’ : bi-guy for &ij 7 M Also in other words as in (for^fj!^ ) 

‘‘ a clever workman ” ; vide also (a) (3), Remark III. 

(7) The yd-yi ishbd ‘ ‘ the ^ of satiating or filling up,’ is the 4 ^ 

of poetical license used to eke out the measure of a verse as when an izdfat is 
lengthened into i :— 

vjt i>jLo £>1*5 lL.C JJ 3 >>)*- j* lLaaw 

The metre is ^JudLo and the izdfals after and have 

therefore to be pronounced long. 

( 8 ) The yd-yi istimrdri ^b, or * ^ of repeated action,’ is the ^ 

added to the Preterite tense to form the Past Habitual 1 ; vide p. 225. 

(9) The ya-yi mafruf d >^b is the ^ pronounced i (as in police’); 
so named by the Arab invaders because they were acquainted with its 
sound. 

(10) The yd-yi majhul c $ ^ i s the ls classically 3 sounded like e; 

so named by the Arabs because the sound was unknown to them. 

( 11 ) The preceded by fatha and pronounced like the English diphthong 
ai in ‘aisle’ or ey in ‘they,’ is called yd-yi sakin-i maftuh ma qabl , i.e., 
‘ quiescent ^, 5 its preceding letter being movable by fatha . 

(12) The yd-yi izdfat cufLst ^b, or yd-yi izafi <^b, is the ^ that is 
the substitute for the izdfat after the weak consonants • and as in ^ 

and J*? 

Remark /.—The ^ in adverbs of time may be either the yd-yi vahdat 
or else what might be called the yd-xji taqrib w->yi3 “ the yd of 
approximation,” as in f ^ isy** *asr-i bud ki bi-khdna a madam 

(m.c.) “ it was about evening when I reached home” ; ‘ asr-i may also mean 
“one evening, an evening; this night” (Scottice ‘the night’). In shab-% 
subh-% bayad bi-yayad job (m.c.) “hemust be here one of these 

nights or mornings, i.e. in a few days,” the ^ may be either yd-yi vahdat 
^b, or the yd-yi taqrib 45b . 


1 With verbs, and certain particles that resemble verbs, this Arabic becomes 

iS>> as: ‘ ‘ verily he struck me.” 

a Obsolete in Persian colloquial, but preserved in the speech of Afghanistan and 
India. 

8 Preserved by Indians and Afghans. 
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Remark II. — Ya is sometimes substituted for alif , as: yarmagkdn 

for armughan eA* 5 ;! (class, and m.c.) “a present.” ] 

(c) Arabic abstract nouns of quality are formed:— 

(1) By adding iyyat :— 

First to nouns. Strictly speaking these are formed by adding the femi¬ 
nine % to the relative adjectives, as: ‘‘divinity”: &«£ “ being dis- 

cordant ” ; a^Uoi “humanity; fioliteness.” 

Second to adjectives, as : “poverty.” 

Third to participles, active and passive, as: rnun'imiyyat “ bestow- 

ment ” ; mujarradiyyat “being in solitude.” 

Fourth to particles, as : from “ how ? ” : “ substance,” 

from >kU md-huw a “ what is it ? ” 

(2) This Arabic termination is even added to Persian words, as: 

Other Persian forms are ; vide p. 400, foot¬ 

note 3 ; and notes on Ar. Or., Appendix. 

Words formed by this addition are called ^1*-^ ;^La>c “artificial 
infinitives. * ’ 1 2 3 

Remark /.—In the same way, the Persian words pddshdhat (Indian) 
and nazakai are formed on the Arabic measure of najdhat outyu, hamaqat 

Remark II .—If the feminine termination * is added to an adjective 

2 

terminating in a single iS , there is no iashdid, as: fern. JtJU, but 

“ high ” has of course for its feminine <iuLc # 

§ 98 The Terminal *. 

(a) In Persian the terminal * is of two kinds, viz.y>(JS %dhir , “ manifost ” 
(i.e. sounded), and makhfi or mukhtafi “hidden” (i.e. mute). 

The former may be preceded by any one of the short vowels, as: rah ’*y ‘ road ” 

anduh “grief ; farbih “fat,” and is consequently sounded. s As 

already stated, final * when mute is unsounded and transliterated a : it is 
considered a vowel by some Grammarians. 4 

1 Also rdhavurd T fy (class.) and 8 aw ghat; all mean a present brought 

back from a journey. 

a Infinitive in the sense of the Arabic (Irammar, i.e., verbal noun. 

3 Panja “ claws, grasp,** but panjah (for panjah) “fifty.” 

4 After silent *, the izafat assumes the form of hamza , but after sounded >, it is 
written in the ordinary manner, viz. kaerah. Mute * should be, but is not always, 
dropped in writing before the ha of the plural. 
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✓ * 

The final * in Arabic words though aspirated in Arabic as in kali- 

£ , 

mah 9 the pausal form of a+I *’ } become silent in Persian, thus kalima ; the 

fatha of mini drops out. 

( 6 ) Mute or silent * is added to :— 

(1) A noun to form a noun that bears a relationship or resemblance to it, 

as: dast “hand,” dasta ‘'handle”; garm-aba —liammam; 

avaza Bj'jf “reputation; singing” : chahar-chuba “frame ” (of door, 

picture, etc.): dftaba “ ewer.” This # is called ha-yi mushd- 

bahat “the a of resemblance.’’ 

(2) It is added to both stems of the verb to form substantives. Thus 

from bastan j (Imp. stem band) “to bind” comes bandd “a slave,” 
and from didan (shortened Inf. did) comes dida “eye”: giristan 

(girl) “to weep,” ginja &>$ “lamentation”: nalidan (nal) t 

nala Alb 44 complaint” : shukufa 44 blossom ” : larza 44 trembling ” 

from larzidan : khanda c laughter.” 

This it is called hd-yi makhfi-yi fi'li “the silent 

verbal A.” 

(3) It is added to adjectives to form analogous nouns, as: safid 

(adj.) “white,” sajida 8cxdL» 1 : siyah »hvo “black,” siyaha “an 

inventory, list of items” : pan] 4 4 five,” panja “ a claw, a bunch 

of fives, grasp, possession” ; but chap “left,” chappa left-handed.” 

(4) It is used to form adjectives or adverbs of time, age, number, etc., 

as: chahdrsdla 1 “four years’ old” ; du-maha Aa>Lo “two months’ 

old ” ; har-ruza ji “ daily ” ; chahdr-shaba Aa£ “every fourth night ” ; 
shaban-ruza “lasting 24 hours”; du-dila “wavering, of two 

minds” : du-bara ly’jb “ once more, over again” ; chand-ruza 44 endur¬ 

ing for a few days, short-lived”: har-sala aJU “yearly”: ruza *j>^ 
“ daily, also a fast ” ; panj-shakha 44 * five pronged ” : du-ruya 6 j* 

“double, two-faced”; du-marda 4 ihye ^ “of two men” (task, work, etc.). 
This a is called hd-yi nisbat caJ . 


1 Safida-yi (or sapidaryi) ftubh £<Xxfi«9 ‘I the dawn ** : siydhl-yi chashm 

(m.c.) “ the black of the eye,*' but siyaha-yi hisab A&U** (m.c.) 

44 a list of the account, statement.’* 

2 Subs, chaharsalagi M, panj-sdlagi , etc., etc., 44 the state of 

being four and five years’ old.” 

3 Du-ruya sipah “the opposing (facing) armies.” Du-ruya &?.)) jit 

sometimes means in two ranks, but whether facing each other or one behind the other is 
doubtful. 

* Mi-ddnistam chand-marda hallaj biidam (m.c.) = 44 1 

knew my limitations ; capabilities.” 
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(5) The feminine form of some Arabic past participles is used substan¬ 
tively in Persian, as: mujassama “ a statue ”, from mujassam “ embod- 

ied” : it is really a feminine agreeing with sural , etc., understood: 

“an inclosure. 59 This is also the “ h of resemblance ” ; vide (b) (1). 

( 6 ) In such words as shdhdna ££ fit for a king (or kings) ” : mardana 

etc., the g is called by some native grammarians hd-yi liydqat eAUJ 

“the h of fitness or suitability,” and is supposed to be added to the noun 
in the plural ( shdhdn , etc.). 

Ana however, occurs as a separate suffix, as in ££ in a self- 

interested manner” ; dastana “glove” : sdlana “ yearly ” ; vide § 108. 

(c) Further uses of mute x are :— 

( 1 ) To form the past participle, as: rafla “gone” (pi. raftagan o&j; 

£ ‘ the departed, the dead ”). This $ is called I**.* hd-yi mukhiaji- 

yi maf l ul “ the silent h of the passive participle.” 

When, however, the participle is past active, as: shunida guft oht 
“ having heard lie replied,” the * is called hd-yi atf ££ copulative * ” 

and is considered equal to the conjunction ^ “and,” as: shun id va guft 

(2) It is used to form the agent (a present participle) of the verb, as: 

navisanda “writer” (also part, “writing”) and is then called 

vs-oJLels 4 yuen.x> hd-yi mukhtafi-yi jd‘iliyyat “the silent * of agency.” 

(3) It is used to form the feminine of Arabic words, thus malik “king” ; 
malika “ Queen ” (in Arabic malikah). This * is called ^U> hd-yi lams 

Remark. —In Persian, this feminine a is considered a silent h, but not so 
in Arabic, thus ^1^ malikat un (and malikah) Ar. 

(4) To form the diminutive of nouns, vide § 96 (b) (3) and Pemark. 

Remark I .—The final mute * of a Persian word sometimes becomes 
in Arabic, thus pisia , P. “ a pistachio-nut ” is fustaq in Arabic. 

Remark II .—The final » is sometimes redundant , as in efidra : Aiq/ 
kina. 

§ 99. The Suffixes cA ban or 1 v ® n ; *>'j vana ; 
and n)/l un and van. 

(a) These suffixes are said to be a corruption of man &U f contracted 
from mdnanda “ remaining” (also “ resembling ”). 

They are more probably the Sanskrit suffix van or wan , and are, accord¬ 
ing to Platts, in O. P. and Zend pdna. 


etc.* 


1 Qarl-wan or gari-ban or Hindustani, “ driver of hackney-coach* 
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(b) This suffix added to substantives forms substantives, as :— 

( 1 ) ba0)dn (me.) “gardener”; darvan (ra.c.) “ porter”; 

pasban “ sentry, watchman ” ; shuturban “ camel-man (in cliarge 

of camels) ” : oh Jbt* saya-ban “ a shelter (from sun, rain, etc.)”; (this last 
is usually written ^tkjL®): giribdn “collar of a coat” (that which 

guards the neck ).” 

(2) To nouns it forms adjectives, as : mihr-bdn “kind” (in m.c, 

mihraban ! ). 

(3) Oardun “the whoel of heaven wazhun &'>)') “inverted”; 

Jiumayun 1 “fortunate.” Van o’j, and vana* (and un) , are also affixes 

forming substantives of relation, as: parvdna “moth (feather-like)”; 

astarvana, , astarvan satarvan etc. (lit. mule-like) “barren, 

a barren woman”; pulvdn (bridge-like) the raised path or partition 

in a field.” 


§ 100. The Suffixes gar , gar , gdri , kar ;l £. 1 2 3 

(а) The Persian suffix gar ;(f is the old Persian suffix kdra, Sanskrit kdr : 

it signifies “doer or maker,” as: Jchidmat-gdr “ performer of service, 
attendant”: parvardagar “one who provides nourishment, i.e. God 

(also a king)” : ham-gar J&*^ “successful”; dmuz-gdr (»n.c.) “teacher”; 
ruz-gdr jfjj) “time, etc.”: ydd-gdr (in m.c. ydd-i-gdr) “souvenir”; 

Jf&iS gunaJi-gdr or gundh-hdr “sinner” : saz-gdr also sdz-kdr 

(class.) “ agreeing with (of food, climate).” 

Remark. —In ydd-gdr “ memorial, souvenir,” etc., the idea of agency 

is not marked. 

In ruz-gdr Jtfjj) “ time ; fortune ” it is even less prominent. 

( б ) Gar £ is a similar suffix, in Zend kara and in Sanskrit kar : it is 

probably connected with, or contracted from, kar jK, gar ;(f, etc. ; vide (a). 
It lias the signification of the English suffix -er. Examples: zargar Jjj 
“ goldsmith (or a worker or maker in gold) ” ; ty tavangar “ rich ” ; kar-gar 
JjS “one skilful in business; also taking effect (as of medicine, of an 
oration, etc.) ” ; kimiyd-gar “ an alchemist.” 


1 Mihr , P. : Sanskrit mitr or mitra or mihira. By affixing a [yd-yi inasdar or 
yd-yi mushdbahat , vide § 97 (a) (1)1 we get further substantives, as: shutur-bdni 

“ the work or office of camel-man mihrbdni jt M “ kindness.” 

2 H um a u or liumay the Lammergeier or Ossifrage, a bird anciently 

reverenced. 

S All are connected with the verb kardan , P. “ to do,” Sanskrit kartum , and 

give the idea of actor or action. 

* Sometimes written as : f . 
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Remark /.—It should be noticed that gar J generally signifies a maker, 
while gar ft indicates a performer. 

Remark II .—By adding a formative the suffix garl is formed 
which signifies “ art, business/' as : u shikar-chi-gar % nami-danad ijfrft**^ 
(m.c.) “ he knows nothing about the business of a shikari In India 
bawar-chi-khdna-gari AilA “the culinary art.” 

If two words occur together, it is usual to add the suffix to the 
second only, as: Bdbi u 1 Sufi-gari “the Babi and Sufi 

religions.” 

(c) Kar ft “work” is another suffix sometimes interchangeable with 
ft gar. 

Badnlcdr ftc» “ evil-doer ’ 9 ; jafd-lcdr “ oppressor 9 ’; gunah-kdr ft iMS 

(in India gunah-gar) “evil-doer, sinner taqsir-kar a ft “ one who has 
committed a fault.” 

Possibly in dmuz-gdr ft)>*>\ and kdm-gar ft ft, etc., the affix is substi¬ 
tuted for kar ft* 

§ 101. Ar ;f, dar jd, al Jf. 

(a) By cutting off the final ^ of the Infinitive 4 and adding dr, verbal 
nouns are formed :— 

(1) Indicating action, as : guitar ftsS “speech”; kirddr b j ft “works 
(as opposed to words) ” ; diddr “seeing, sight.” 

(2) This termination sometimes gives the sense of an agent, as : Jchuridar 

ft e (m.c.) “ buyer ’ ’ ; firiftdr G fth'j9 “ deceiver ” ; parastdr “ a wor¬ 

shipper (class.); a nurse (modern).” 

(3) Occasionally this termination is found inconcrete nouns, as: kushtar 
(m.c.) “'anything killed (also slaughter); classically anything slain in 

sacrifice ” ; murdar “carrion, i.e. anything that has died of itself ; also 

(m.c.) anything killed otherwise than with the orthodox Muslim rite.” 


1 If, however, tho suffix be added to both words, then the copulative j must be 
pronounced va , as: bdbi-gari ra sufi-gari : v {d e also 97 (&) (3) t 

foot-note (3). Similarly taqsir u qunah-kat or taqsir-kar va gwiah-kar ft j 
or ft ^ j ft . 

* Also taqsir-war, j\ taqsir-ddr and taqsir-mand. 

8 By adding ^5, substantives like ^sft khidmat-gdri “service, office of 

attendant ’ ’; zargari “ the business of goldsmith ’': ^cftft kargari “ skill (in doing or 
making anything) ’ ’ are formed. 

4 According to Platt’s (Hindustani Grammar) the suffixes are tar , and dar, added 
after cutting off dan. 

6 Note—not karddr as might have been expected. 

6 Faruahanda (m.c.) not farukbtar : faribanda (m.c.). 
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(4) Some adjectives with a passive signification are formed by this suffix, 
as: girijiar “ taken captive ; arrested.” 

(5) Divar y^ “ wall ” is said to be derived from dav “ stratum ” 
and dr . 

(b) Ddr is the Imperative stem of dashtan “ to have, to hold,” 

and in compounds generally signifies “holder, keeper,” as: pishanidar 

(m.c.) “fortunate”; ab-ddr * yo (m.c.) “a man who looks after 

tea, pipes, etc.” ; hissa-dar y\t> (class.) “ share-holder.” 

It is also used in forming adjectives from nouns, as: pich-dar 
“ twisted.” 

If the noun be a compound of two synonyms, the affix is added to the 
second noun only, as: 'pick u kham ^ j ^xj “twists,” pick u khamdar 
)\t> j twisted ” : ‘aql u hush-ddr y* 3 c&c 8 “ intelligent, etc.” 

Remark. —The Infinitive itself can be used as verbal noun, as: dmadan-i 
man 4 ^ “ my coming ” ; vide § 115 (h). 

The shortened infinitive can also be used as a verbal noun, as : kharid u 
jarukhi j « 44 buying and selling” ; az gujUi u mail in kar kardam 

ft ^ y oi? y (m.c.) “I did this at his instigation”; vide 

§116 (j) (k). 

( c ) Al Jf is a relative suffix that forms substantives, as : changal 

“ claw ; fork” ; Jlria dumbal “ tail, after-part.” 

In zangdl J&j “ rust ” (for zangdr , the letters l and r being interchange¬ 
able) the termination appears to be redundant . 

§ 102. The Turkish Affixes Ji ^ or chi ^ , Bash - Task or Dash 

- cjwib - 

(a) The Turkish affix chi affixed to a noun, forms a noun of the agent or 
a noun indicating possession ; it occurs chiefly in modern Persian. Example : 
< 3 ^ qush-chi “ falconer ” ; banduq-clii “ a musketeer ” ; shikar - 

chi “ a shikari ” ; qdtir-chi a muleteer ” ; ^ “ a servant 

who prepares coffee.” 5 

In Persian this chi appears to be applied to professions only. 

1 By i?nala , dlv. 

‘ 1 2 * * 5 Abddrl is a mule with saddle-bags fitted for a journey; lamp, tea-materials, 

pipe, etc., etc.: also called nahdr-ddr . 

# Or bd *aql u hush o*** 3 h . 

* Chi has much the same signification as wdld in Urdu. In the Uigliur dialect 
of Turkish (Kashghar and Yarkand), this suffix is added to the Future participle of 
Infinitive to signify the agent, and to a noun to signify profession, as : zalcdt-chi 
* ‘ custom *s official. * * 

5 The business of one servant, as guests are continually dropping in. 
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If the substantive end in *, the * is dropped, as: khizdn-chi 
“treasurer” ; mash" aUchi i ‘ fr torch-bearer (in India dish-washer, 

scullion)’’ : parvdnchi “one who writes parwdnas , or Government 

orders, etc.” 

After a soft letter like o, chi ^ in m.e. sometimes becomes ji as : 
hustdnji “a gardener ’’; miyanji 2 ‘ 4 a mediator.’’ Possibly 

ji instead of chi is commoner in Tehran owing to Turkish influence. 

For the forms shikar-chi-r/ari ^ qush-chi-gari ^ , 

etc., vide § 100 (h) Remark II. 

( 6 ) A few compounds are formed by the Turkish words hash “ head,” 
and tdsh or dash “ companion,” as : qiziLbdsh (lit. red- headed) “ a soldier; a 
Persian; Qizil-hdsh ; etc., etc.” ; yul-dash “ a guide ” ; beg-tdsh or lehwaja- 
tash “ fellow-servant.” 

§ 103. Dan 

The affix dan signifies something that holds, or contains, a vessel, 

as:— o'd na?nak-dan 11 a salt-cellar”; 1 2 3 qalam-dan (m.c.) “a pen- 

case ” ; khdk-ddn (m.c.) “ the grave ” ; kumaj-dan “ a copper 

cooking-pot” ; o' 5 anfiajya-ddn (m.c.) “snuff-box.” 

Remark. —Compounds with the suffixes and those mentioned here¬ 
after that signify ‘place,’ as: - A'lA . -yj - ^ - jb (as in 

rud-bdr ), etc., form * Persian compound nouns of place ’ ( ^j' 0 ^**>t ). 

In Arabic the ‘ noun of time and place ’ has special forms, as : maqtal 
‘ ‘ place of slaughter, a vital spot ” ; mashriq ‘ 4 the East” (time or place 
of rising); masjid “ mosque.” 

Those ‘nouns of place’ that signify 'abounding in’ (formed by the 

suffixes zar jtj, sar bar jb, lakh- ^ -are sometimes distinguished by 

the term ‘nouns of excess.’ 

Such words as 6 “cursed” are included under J^i^c For 

vide § 68 VIII. 

§ 104- Zar yj, sar jb* 9 stein o^ or is tan lakh ^11, kada , 

gah abad , gard ^ -, khana shan nd V 

(a) The affix zar y) signifies abounding in, as :— 

(1) Namak zar yj£+> “salt-ground (where nothing grows) ” ; shura-zar 

1 In Arabic L^***^, but in Persian also 

2 Ji is a Western Turkish form of chi. 

8 A long box with a sliding drawer that contains pens, an inkpot, and scissors with 
specially-shaped handles, for cutting the paper. Some qalam-dans c^«**I* are beautifully 
painted and are very costly. 

4 Originally used for baking a kind of bread in fat. 

* In Persian anfiya AxJnf without taahdid. 

8 Compare * skilful * : vide § 108 (a) Remark. 
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*)r* “aaitipetre ground”; ‘alaf-zar ,i) J>L “meadow” kar-zdr ,1 ;ft 
“field of battle” (place of deeds); gul-zar (m.c.) “any garden.” 

(6) The affix sar has the same meaning, and forms substantives and 
adjectives, and denotes plenty, magnitude, similitude, or possession, as :— 

(1) Kuhsar “hilly” 1 2 3 * * '; chashma-sar <c a place full of 

springs ” ; sharm-sar “ full of shame.” 

Remark I. — Sang-sar kardan “ to stone a person.” 

Remark II. —In rukhsdr ‘ cheek,” the termination appears merely 

to modify the word rukh. £■) “ face (m.c.).” 

(2) It also denotes “like.” khak-sar* “like dust, base, low¬ 

born” : shah-sar » “like a king, kingly.” 

(3) It is used for sar “ head,” as :— sag-sar (old) “ dog-headed ’ * ; 

subuk-sar “ light-lieaded ; also unburdened by luggage ” ; nigu-sar , or 

nigun-sar ;L» orjLui^Xi, in classical Persian = “one who hangs the head 
from shame”; but in modern Persian only “inverted (= sar-nigun ).” 

( c) The affix stdn or istan signifies “ place,” and is derived from 

the Sanskrit sthan “ place.” The former is used after a substantive ending 
in a vowel and the latter after a consonant, as: bu-stan “a garden 

(place of scent) ” ; Hindustan 4 <£ India ” ; gulistdn “ garden 

(place of roses or flowers); qabristdn “ grave-yard ”; Farangistdn 

c; U~&j3 * ‘ E urope. ’ ’ 

In a few words the termination gives the idea of time, as: tabistan 
— J b “ summer ’’ ; zamistdn v*>U~~x>3 “ winter ’’ ; bahdnsldn “ spring.” 

Remark .—As regards the termination of 6 an found in so many names, 
M. Chodzko writes :— 

“ Quelques erudits persans m’ont assure qu’ancienneinent le formatif 
du pluriel cjI, donnait aux mots primitifs le mcme sens geographique que 
leur stdn ; i.e. qui est tres probable; car an veut dire aussi: propri£te de, 
appartenant a ; y ez an hud, de son propre avoir, de ce qui lu 

appartient. Examples:— 

^ hemadan nom d’une ville, &}) ardelan nom d’une province, 

gilan nom d’une province, mdzenderdn de meme, ;3f 


1 Charrian is an artificial lawn or any stretch of good grass or a meadow, etc., ‘ alaf- 
zar y) a green spot covered with weeds and grass. 

* Kuhiatan means country with big mountains; kuhear “hilly.” 

3 With the formative khak-aarl “humility.” 

* Also Hind. 

6 For the adverbial termination an (bamdadan pk 9 ndgahdn and 

rastan (Afghan), etc. vide Adverbs. 
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azer-bijan de zneme, desht-i haveran, 1© desert de Haveran, 

doivent, suivant ces erudits, etre traduits: les Hemeds, los Ardels, les 
marais (jil), la contree dans la quelle (ender) il y a beancoup de grands 
(maz) arbres ou des chenes (mazu), les adorateurs ou les enfants (big-beee) 
du feu (azer), les deserts de rOccident (haver), etc.” 

Remark. —In poetry istan is sometimes pronounced sitdn, as: gulsitan 

(M, for gulistdn . 

( d ) The affix lakh signifies “place,” or “numerous, copious,” as :— 

1 sang-lakh (m.c.) “ a stony place; rocky, stony” : div lakh 

‘ ‘ a demon-haunted place.” 

(e) Kada signifies “habitation, house,” and as the last number of a 

compound, “place,” as :— Alash-kada (Jti f (m.c.) “ temple of the Magi ” ; 
may-kada ^ (m.c.) “ a tavern ” ; matam kada (class.) “house of 

mourning” ; but-kada cj “ an idol temple.” 

Remark.—In kad-khudd “a married man, a householder”; kad- 

banuyLyt “a housewife, a good manageress,” the prefix is an abbreviation 
of kada 

(!) Gdh tif (Sanskrit gatu) is an affix denoting:— 

(1) “ Place,” as:— Khwdb-gdh a'i' “ bedroom, also a cloth valise for 

bedding”; takhl-qdh cuiu (m.c.) “ an open-air platform for sitting on”; 
jarud-gdh *13* djy (m.c.) “halting place”; nislnman-gah (m.c.) 

“a seat ” : dram-gdh *(f ^f;f (m.c.) “ a resting place.” 

(2) “Time” as:— Sham-gah & pU “the evening time”; an-gdk 8 a&f 

(m.c.) “ then ” ; pasangdh a&f “after that” ; bi-gah “ untimely,out 
of season.” Sukhan na-bayad guft magar dngdh ki maslahat bashad (class, 
and modern) &S ; vide also § 116. 

(g) The word abdd 4 obf suffixed to a noun denotes a city or place of 
abode, as: Bahrdm-abdd jf pI ^ (Bahram Town). 

The adjective abaddn is not used in forming compounds. 

(h) The affix gird or gard ^, found in a few names of towns, appears to 

have a similar signification, as: pi ^ Bahram-gird : y>j Yazdijurd (for 

Yazdigird). 

In Ddrdb-kard (near Shiraz), the suffix is perhaps a corruption. 


1 Also sang-lahha (m.c.) and mngistan (m.c.). 

2 In m.c. mat am than a or matam-sara or 

8 Qah is sometimes contracted into gdh & : (not to be confounded with guh 
which means “ human excrement).*' 

4 Abdd kardan »>bf “to cultivate a place, or found a town 1 ’ : dbddi 

“ cultivation; also the condition of being populous or inhabited.” 
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(i) Khfi’toQ' ‘ ‘ house as a suffix has a somewhat similar meaning 

to kadal>s and gah »lf, as: kar-Jchana “factory” : rud-khdna Aili. t> 3) 

properly “ bed of a river” ; and lienee “ a river.” 1 

(j) The suffix shan cA added to nouns, also forms a noun of place, 
as: gul-shan eA^ “ a rose-garden or rose-bed.” In rawshan A; (for rawzan) 

“ window ” it is a corruption. 

(k) Nd b (sometimes nay ^b) is added to nouns or adjectives, as: 

iang-na “a narrow place”; idz-nd or trz-nay (class.) “the 

prominent part of the sword edge that does (lie work (lit. place of sharp¬ 
ness) ” : <ib-na Ibf “ strait.” 

In Indian Persian, this suffix is often written 

Remark.—Nd h is also added to some adjectives to form substantives ot 
cognate meaning, as : daraz-nd bop (class.) “ length.” 

§ 105. U rnand Wand , and M and - , 

Ndk tJO, Ak sJt 

(a) Mand ^ is a suffix joined to nouns, generally to form adjectives, 
and signifies “ possessor of, possessed of/’ as: — 

Khiradmand ' z “possessed of wisdom, wise”; “ aqlmand <yU&s* 

‘ ‘ intelligent ” ; sud-mand ^ ^ “ profitable ’ ’ ; tanu-mand “ strong.” 

In arjumand ( (also arjmand) “noble,” and barumand “ fertile, 

fruitful,” the suffix is a form of mand . 

Wand tv? is occasionally found for mand as in khunshd-wand 
‘‘kinsman”; puldd-wand ^ “ hard (like steel)”; Jchudd-wand 

‘ ‘ master. ’’ 

(b) Ndk ci'b added to substantives, forms an adjective of quality, as:— 

gham-ndk ‘ : sad”; khaivf-nalc “frightful”; hhatar-nak 

“ dangerous ” ; dard-ndk “ painful ” 

(c) Ak f is a termination used to form some substantives from verbs, 

as: pushak “raiment” from ; khurdk “food” from 

cwjjA ; suzdk 1 ‘ gonorrhoea. 5 5 

Remark. —In maghdk “ditch; low place, etc.,” from magh,£? 

“depth,” and tabak lSIA “ fever,” the termination, apparently the same, 
is termed a ‘ relative suffix ’ by native Grammarians ; vide §115 (c). 

§ 106- Bar ^ and Yar ;b. 

(a) (1) The suffix bar jb signifies ‘abounding in,’ as: zang-bar jb *Jjj, 
i.e. Zangibar ( ‘abounding in blacks’); rud-bar ;U>y (class.) “channel of a 
river ” : sang-barJ^j (old) “ abounding in stones, stony.” 

1 There is hardly a river in Persia. Any dry 4 nala ’ that becomes a stream after 
rain, is called rud-khana. 

* With the formative is> khiradmandl 
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(2) Bar ; b is also the root of and signifies “ raining, scattering,” 

and is used to form compounds, as:— gawhar-bar 1 “scattering 

pearls” ; shalcar-bar “ raining sugar, mellifluous.” 

(3) Barkis is also a substantive signifying “load,” and is also used in 
compounds, as: pur-bar jj “fruitful (of fruit trees)”; sar-bar (m.c.) 
“ a small extra load on a transport animal.” 

In a few adjectives, the suffix takes the form of yar ;b, as : bakhtydr 
“fortunate” (also bakht-avar, bakht-var or bakhtur i and bakht-mand ); hush - 
ydr or hilsh.yar jUk* “ full of senses, intelligent.’ 

§ 107. Avar » f (contracted ;f ); Far j., and wr y* ; Gan 

and 4/an 

(a) The affixes dvar ^ f, and dr yf, which are used in forming adjec¬ 
tives from substantives, are from the verb ^^f “to bring” and signify 
“bringing, producing, or displaying,” as:— dil-avar “brave (dis¬ 
playing heart)” : zur-dvar “strong (bringing strength).” 

In sdldr “ chief,” the suffix is the same, but contracted. 

(£>) Related to the above mentioned are vdrjtj and var and tyj vara: 
these suffixes mean “endowed with, possessed of, full of,” as:— -dariish-var 
(m.\) “learned”; umniidvdr “hopeful; a candidate ”; 

gush-vdr (or gush-vdra) “ a ear-ring (becoming or adorning the ear) ” ; 

shah-var y^*t£ “befitting, or worthy of a king, kingly ” ; zarra-var jfj JS;i 
“like an atom ” ; jdn-var “ an animal (possessed of life) ” ; sukhan-var 

“eloquent”; ndm-var j^li “famous.” In mushUvdra “Jiandful, 

the measure of a hand,” the % is redundant. 

In dilir (also dil-avar ^U«>) “ brave,” is another contraction of the 
same suffix. 

Remark. —The suffix var jj is sometimes redundant, as: sazd-vdr 
‘ ‘ worthy.” 

In ranjur “sick,” the suffix is perhaps the same as var. 

(c) The suffix gdn signifies similitude, as: khudaygan b 
“ a great lord; happy.” 

It also, like var ;tj, signifies “ worthy of,” as: rdygan h Vj ) 

“worthless (fit to be cast on the road)”: shay-gdn h (for shah-gan) 

“ fit for a king” ; bazar-gan (for bazdr-gdn) “ merchant.” 


1 Oawhar-bdrl subs, with the formative ^s. 

% In India generally, but vulgarly, hoshiyar. 

8 With the formative iS> dil-avarl 

4 All adjectives may be used as adverbs, bat adjectives in var jlj and ana Of are 
specially adverbial in their signification. 

6 In India pronounced Khuda-e-gan ; ra-e-gan } sha-e-gan, etc. 
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Remark.—Dihqdn is the of dihgdn or dih-khdn c/Ma. 

In girdgdn y*) x £b& “ walnut ” the suffix is perhaps a corruption of 
‘ lifce.’ ’ 

(tf) Man e;U 4 ‘like/’ as: d^rmn J “sky” (like a revolving 
‘mill-stone’); mik-mun cAn* " guest.” In nhadman five suffrx. 

seems to mean “continuity”: or ^ = “ glad” (i.e. temporarily 

happy). Musalrndn cAJ—* is by some said to stand for muslim-man , by 
others to be a corruption of the Persian pi. of muslim , and by others to be a 
corruption of the Arabic plural. 


§ 108. Ana 1 ; Ina , In ; and An and An R(i)\ and Vav j. 

(a) Ihe inseparable suffix ana added to nouns or adjectives signifies 
“like”; as an adjective it is usually applicable to things, not to persons, 

Mardana ^f*>y° “like a man, manly”; dxv-ana “mad (like a 

div ) 5 ; rubahdna aiUby “ fox-like (in behaviour); wily ” : zanana aIO) “ femi¬ 
nine, peculiar to women”; zishtdna “in an ugly manner”; ziringana 

“hi a smart or clever manner” ; dast-ana “glove”; ruzana 

(adj.) “daily” ; vide also § 43 (a a) and § 98 (6) (G). 

It can also be added to Arabic adjectives ( djizdna “helplessly, 

in a helpless or humbled manner.” 

Kaghaz-i dustana “ a friendly letter ” (but not mard-i dustana 

“ a friendly man”); dustana could, however, be used as an adverb, 

as: dustana kar hard zjf “he acted in a friendly manner.” 

In khawjndk-ana pursid (m.c.) “ he enquired fearingly,” the 

Persian affixed nak added to the Arabic substantive khawf forms an 
adjective “fearful,” applicable to persons; while the additional affix ana 

forms an adverb or an adjective applicable to things. Tarsnak-ana 
has the same signification, but its compounds are all Persian. 

(b) (1) In and ina are two more formative elements used for 

forming adjectives of relation ( nisbat ), as :— zarrin^j) (m.c.) “ golden, made 
of gold ” from zar j) gold; simin 8 (m.c.) “ made of silver” : pashmin 

adj. “made of wool,” or pashmina subs, “a woollen stuff” ; 


1 All adjectives may be used as adverbs, but those in var and ana are specially 
adverbial in their signification. 

* Buzina (class.) “ daily; daily pay, pension.** 

8 In modem Persian sim means “wire**; the Arabic word nuqra is used for 
silver and }lila for gold r but khayli zar darad (m.c.) “ he is very rich ** ; zar-varaq 

O)) )) (m.c.) ** gold leaf.’* 
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pustin 1 “a- 11 Afghan sheep-skin coat”; pustina 1 2 3 (a/dj.) 

“made of skins’’; pisfiin “ of former times ” ; dirina s (m.c.) 

“old, ancient: ^ (rare) “of silver” (also \j4 also and *j&). 

Remark .—Adjectives formed by the terminations dsd L/f, - ana *>f, etc., 
signifying “like,” or by fdm gun <j/, etc. “colour,” are classed as 
: “nouns (adjectives) of similitude.” 

(2) The termination in also denotes resemblance in colour, as: 
zumurradin “emerald green”; zarrin “golden coloured”; 

bulurin “ like crystal or made of crystal.” It also forms superlatives. 

Remark I .—From sang “ stone ” comes sangin “heavy,” 

but sangi “ made of stone.” 

Remark II .—The suffix in ^ also forms the superlative degree, but in 
pishin and pasin it seems to have a comparative sense. 

It is also added to the cardinal numbers, as: avvalin ; vide § 48 (c). 

(c ) The suffix an 4 * , like the suffix in is used to form relative 

adjectives and nouns as in biyabdn cM# “ desert” (from vf ^j) ; pagan 
“end ” ; kuhdn “horse-saddle; camel-hump.” 

The suffix in pishdni “ forehead ” is probably formed from this arc. 

This suffix is found in names, as: Iran &\y\ and Turdn cM;y 6 ; Isfahan 
; Mahan 6 ^UU (near Kerman). 

In dbddan c/abf “inhabited,” it appears to be redundant. 

In suhhgahan bdmddddn yagdn yagdn ^8* baharan 

the suffix is adverbial. 

In jdviddn and janan it is adjectival. 

(d) An c) joined to some substantives forms relative nouns, as: riman 

(adj.) from rim p>) “pus, matter,” etc. ; juslian “ coat of mail ” 

from jush ^ “ a ring (in a coat of mail, etc.).” 

It is sometimes pleonastic, as: padashan for padash ab; 

ziban for zibd Uj; sun for su “ side, direction ” ; lafchan for 
lafch “thick-lipped, camel-lipped.” 


1 Pustin daridan £ &i***j* (class.) “ to blab out a secret*’ and 

pustin kandan (class.) or dar pustin i kas-i uftadan ^ (class.) “to 

backbit© ** are classical idioms. 

2 In pust-i mishina ast ya buzina? b (me) “is this 

a sheep or goat’s skin ? ’* 

3 Dir jib “late,” but yar-i dirina jb “ an old friend.” 

4 Anri nisbat. 

b Ir ji I and Tur are said to have been sons of Faridun. 

6 Always pronounced Mahun. 
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(e) According to native Grammarians a final r is added to some 
substantives for nisbat , as: angushtar yA&f “ring" from angusht 
“finger”; lahar ^ “tavern” from lah “wine.” 

(/) Native Grammarians give instances of final formative vdv (vdv-i 
fa'iliyyat oJUli y 3 ) in patu yj, from pa/ oo “ goat’s hair, wool ” ; 
in India is a woollen stuff, but patu ya in Persia “ a blanket”): skdsku 
“ piss-a-bed ” ; rishu y~>) “bearded” : the last, however, is probably a 
corruption. 

§ 109. Agin or Gin 

Gin is a contraction of agin from agandan “ to fill” ; gin 

and agin therefore signify “ filled with.” They are used as suffixes to nouns, 
to form possessive adjectives, as gham-gin “full of grief, sorrow¬ 
ful 5 J ; fchashm-gin <y 4 4 angry ’ ’; sharm-gin 1 4 4 ashamed ’ 9 ; 

‘ambar-dgin yjLc “full of amber” ; surma-gin (class.) “full of 

surma (or antimony for the eyelashes) ” ; khirad-dgin (m.c.) “ wise.” 

§ 110. The Formative d (alif 1) 

(a) This inseparable suffix forms adjectives and participles from verbal 
roots, as, from dan the root of ddnistan 44 to know”, dana 2 Of 

44 learned ” ; guy a \ bind IOj ; vide also § 70 (a). 

It is added to adjectives to form abstract nouns as : garmd LoJ? heat,” 
sarmd by “ cold ” ; pahna 44 breadth ” (also pahnd-i ^yUfj). 

Remark. —The following examples illustrate the forms that are included 
under the title of lOIj “Irregular Present Participle,” as 

distinguished from the ( or) Jclj ^f 44 the Real or the Regular 

Present Participle” in— anda —U,> “ knowing ” : “skilful”: 

“purchaser” : y “thief” (Imp. rt.) ; (= x^i-;) 44 hearer 

of complaints ” : c *-yz pX* “fond of learning”: die y 44 of little sense ” : 
c^tyb 44 feeble” : *J> <JtyA “of pleasing speech ” : “ servant ” : 

44 a wise man” : “painful” : c^y-^ 44 camel-man ” : 44 king ” : 

“painful”: (j&*j** J “rifleman”: “Lord”: ^j^Vyj 44 hard 

as steel ” : “ hero.” 

Under this head are also included such words as : 44 spy ” : 

44 executioner ” : y/' “ kind ” : yy 44 mischievous,” etc. Also, of course, 
the Arabic Present Participle of the form d*^, as: ^JUo 44 tyrant.” 


1 Sharm-ru j) “shy, bashful.” 

2- This verbal alif is called Alif-i fa'iliyyat <j y lclj cAh. 

8 Many of these are also ^gXj' 0 “ compound adjectives.” 

* The “ participle ’ ’ formed by adding an Impera. root to a noun is generally called 

( or ) 

27 
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(&) Some adjectives expressing fulness and completeness are formed by 
inserting an alif between the two compounds, as : Idb-d-lab 1 * 3 4 —JuJ “lip to 
lip; also brimful ” : sar-a-sar % “entirely”; gun-a-gun 6 b^f “of 

many colours, variegated ” ; sard-pa U “from head to foot, cap-a-pie.” 
Vide also § 140 (h) (5), (6), (7) and foot-note. 

(c) Prefixed to some Persian words it signifies privation, as: ajumban 
“ motionless, fixed.’’ 

(d) Alif is used to form the vocative singular. When used to summon 

or to attract attention it is called alif-i nida**±* vaJi “ the alif of calling.” 
When used in the vocative of distress, as in darlghd “ alas! ” it is called 
alif-i nudba “ the alif of plaint.” 

For the different kinds of alif , vide § 2. 

(e) Bukhara ';tiu is said to be derived from bufchdr ;l*v> (Zand) “wisdom, 

1 earning,” because of the learning that prevailed there. Some native 
grammarians style this final d, alif-i vasfiyyat ^t, and give as further 

examples ziba x -j and gandd oxS: in these, however, the alif appears to be 
that of the participle [ vide § 2, Remarks II]. 

§ 111. Fam* fli, {Pam ^b and Warn ('j 1 ; Gun ; Charta 

(а) The suffix fam ^ (rarely or f 5) indicates “of the colour, form, 

or likeness of,” and is affixed to both substantives and adjectives : siydh-fam 
fb (me.) “blackish”; la*l-jam J*) “somewhat ruby-coloured”: 

nil fam (li d-d “ bluish ” ; zumurrud^fdm pb &yc\ “ rather like the green hue 
of an emerald ” ; kuhl-fdm fb b = misli surma <JS<). 

Instead of ,-ti, sometimes ( b is found, as: ( b sapid-bdm “whitish.” 

(б) Gun signifies “colour, species, form, fashion, etc.,” and in 

compounds “of the colour of ” : Idla-gun ^ tty “poppy-coloured, scarlet’ 5 ; 
gul-gun “ rose-coloured ” : gun-a-gun 6 “ of various colours, also, 

of various sorts.” 

Guna-ash zard shuda :;3d' ^“ bo’s become pale (from sickness).” 

(c) Charta sometimes written charda iby*. and also jarta means 

“ colour, hue,” and occurs in a few compounds, as: zard-charda » jjj and 

1 Syn . lab-rlz “overflowing/’ lab bn tab “ lip to lip/ * 

* Or sar bi sar * as bi-dih va bisitan i man t*ar-b -n /r mi quzarad , 8 

jc (me.) “ my income and expenditure are equal/’ 

3 Syn. rang a rang. 

4 In I eraian / and p are often interchangeable; pU or fU “ elephant ” ; saplda 
8afIda X “ white ’’ : pdm or uam are not used in modern Persian as suffixes ; 

but warn or pam (m.c.) “ debt/’ 

6 Kuhl or sur > a “ antimony, collvrium.” 

6 Qulha-yi gun-a gun ^ 1^ “ various coloured flowers”; hutuh-% gun-a-gun 

“ books by various authors ” ; murgh % ba-parha-yi gun-a-gun didam 

bj? b ijij* (m.c.) “ I saw a bird of many colours.” 
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zard-charta d)j (old) “ yellow coloured ” (not used of people). Accord¬ 
ing to some grammarians this affix is found only in the word siyah-charda 

(d) Rang is also used, as :'i'gul-rang <j£ f sabza-rang Jk) *>**>, etc., 
vide § 112 (/). 

(e) In old Persian diz and dlza are also found for dis as: 
hab-dizy.z “night-coloured, black”; “the name of Khusrau’s horse.” 

These suffixes are now obsolete ( ). 

$ 112. Asa Wf, Sd L»; San cjU*; Vash etc.; Das 

Dis Vand 

(а) Sa 1 U and dsd L»f are affixes signifying “ like,” as : U>f mushk- 

dsd “ scented like musk ” : ambar-sa Uy* “ resembling amber (in scent) ” ; 
sihr-sa “like magic ” \mard-dsd L>f^ “ like a man, manly.” 

Remark. —These suffixes must not be confounded with sa L» from sdyidan 

4 c to rub,” and dsd i-f from asudan 2 (m.c. intr.) “to be 

satisfied, refreshed, etc.,” both of which also occur in compounds, as: jabha- 
(or jabin-) -sa, k- or ~ “rubbing the forehead on the ground, 

making a profound reverence” ; ruh-asa L*f “ soothing the mind.” 

( б ) sdn cA— has the same signification as the suffix dsd or sd , and is 
probably akin to the Sanskrit samdn and the Hindi sd. Examples : shir-san 

(class.) “like a lion”: sham'-sdn ^A- £+2* (m.c.) “like a candle”: 
khurshid sdn cA - 8 (m.c.) “like the sun ” (also khurshid-war jij ) ; 

yak-sdn ciL-Sb (m.c.) “ alike.” 

Remark. — Sdn cA~> sometimes stands for istdn cAI—f, as: khdrsan cA^jl^ 
(class.) for kharistan (m.c.) “ a thorny place.” 

In modern Persian san-i qushun didan 8 “to review an 

army ” ; imruz sarbdzhd sdn dddand , or az sdn guzashtand 

(m.c.) “ the troops were reviewed.” 

(c) ( 1 ) Vasli (pash or fash obsolete), is an affix signifying 
“like,” as: mdh-vash (m.c.) “like, or beautiful as, the moon”: 

ghuncha-vash “like a bud (of a pretty mouth) ” ; qamar-vash 

(class., rare) ; farishta-vash ^5 (m.c.) [also farishta-sdn cA~» (m.c.) 

or jarishta-var )\j (m.c.)]. 


• Probably connected with the Hindi ad ( kala-sa “ black-looking * * ; mujhsa 
“ like me ” ; dev kd sd “ like a demon “). 

i In modern Persian asuda kardan and asuda ahudan ^ 

8 Sdn is Eastern Turkish: in Uighur it signifies the total (in number). The 
Qazzdq use sdn cA** 9 for either ten or a hundred millions (the author is uncertain 

which). 
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( 2 ) In place of vash , are sometimes found fash and pash (but not in 
modern Persian), as: shall-fash <> *1- “like a Shah”; sarv-pasli 
“ like a cypress.” 

Native Grammars also give the form has , as: shir-bas “ like a 

tiger.” 

(d) Das <^0 and dis are also suffixes signifying “like,” which are 

used to form adjectives, as : Ichurdls “ like the sun”; mah-dis ,jr^ *he 

“ like the moon”; das has the same signification as dis but is 

very rarely used. 

Remark .—The Zardushtis sometimes write Khuda hi das va daman ast 
^ ^) UA. (old Persian) = “God is eternal.” 

(e) Vand ^ “ like,” as : Khuda-vand “ like God, lord, possessor ” ; 

hence by contraction khdvamd “ master, husband ” ; puldd-vand 
“hard as steel, also the name of a hero. 5 ' 

This suffix is also used for mand *** “possessed of,” as: dawlat-vand 

cUjt = dawlat-mand 

Remark 1. —The word avand “furniture,” especially “kitchen furni¬ 

ture (as pots and pans)”, appears to be derived from rib vf “water,” and 
rand *03 (old) “experiment; labour; praise; vessel; vase; cup.” 

Remark II .—These nouns and adjectives of similitude, formed by the 
suffixes asd U>f, vash sar ana ait, gun , vand <>*j , man etc., 
are styled 

Remark III — Kirdar is also used to form adjectives of resemblance : 

farishta-kirdarJtj* “like an angel.” 

§ 113. The Suffix urn ^ | . 

The termination pjL. added to the cardinal numbers forms the ordinals, 
as: chahar~um “fourth”; bist-uhaftum “the twenty- 

seventh.” 

Note that in a compound number the termination is added to the 
last only. 

§ 114. The Termination -ish 1 

This termination added to the Imperative root forms abstract nouns, as : 
danish “knowledge” from danistan “ to know ”; bluish (m.c.) 

“sight ” from didan (root bin ) “to see ” ; jushish (m.c.) “boiling 55 ; 

dzmdyish (m.c.) “proving”; drdyish (m.c.) “adornment”; 

nikuhish (m.c.) “reproaching, blaming,” also sar-zanish (m.c.). 


1 Called shlvri maadari (SJ^*** or ehln-i maadar. Radical ah t as in the word 

is called ahm-i aali 
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§ 115. Verbal Nouns, and Nouns and Adjectives derived 

from Verbs. 

(a) The Imperative root of the verb is sometimes a substantive, as from 

sukhtan (tr. and intr.) “ to burn ”, suz 1 (m.c.) “ burning, inflam¬ 
mation ” ; ranjulan “ to be grieved ”, ranj “ grief ” ; bi-dih u bi- 

stdn-i man 11 j ¥*? (m.c.) “ my expenditure and my income”; bidih- 

kdr )\£ (m.c.) “ debtor ” ; bistan-kar ^ (m.c.) “ creditor.” 

(b) A few of the verbs ending in udan form substantives ending in an 
c/f, as: farmdn 3 “ an order” from farmudan; payman^*** “promise” 
from paymudan “ to measure; to travel.” 

Remark.—Asdn however, is an adjective “easy” (from asudan), 

(c) A few nouns are formed by adding ak -if to the imperative stem, as : 
suzdk “ gonorrhoea,” vide § 105 (d). 

(tf) For nouns derived from verbs and terminating in silent *, vide 
§ 98 (b) (2). 

(e) Some nouns, generally compounds, are formed by adding a yd , or 
hamza and yd, to the Imperative stem, as: had-guS ; rakht-shuS 

bidih (m.c.) “debt”; bidihl (m.c.) “revenue of a 

district”; shinava'i “power of hearing” ; guy (obs.), vide §97 

( 1 ). 

In binds the termination is added to the verbal adjective 

For jahanddri “ sovereignty,” vide § 97 (a) (1). 

(/) For ish added to the Imperative stem, as: dfarmish Jk-byf “ crea¬ 
tion” from djridan , vide § 111 - 

(g) For verbal nouns in ar^f, as : diddr “seeing,” vide § 101 (a) 
(i). 

(h) The Infinitive alone, affirmative or negative, can be used as a noun, as : 

az dad u faryad kardan hich fd%la-i nist * S*5li ^ j Jt (m.c.) 

“ thore is no use in screaming and crying out ” : az na gujtan-i 6 in harf Jehayli 
pashhndn-am b y (m.c.) “ 1 am very sorry I did not 

mention this.” 

In bar ma tdkhtan dvurdand Ai^yf jj “they charged us,” the 

Infinitive is used as an object. 

J Suzish is commoner. 

2 Bistan for bisitan. 

8 Arabic broken plural faramln ^yc fji. Farman \y has become anglicized 
under the guises ftrmaun, firmand, phirmaun , etc., etc. 

4 Or fdHda (without ^ of unity). 

6 In modern Persian is often prefixed instead of vide ( q ). 
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Poetically, and sometimes in m.c., this Infinitive can be used in the 
plural, as:— 

'jJmxsC \}*ay 

, Az paridanha-yi rang u az tapidanha-yi dll 

‘ Ashiq-i bichdra har ja hast rusva mi-shavad. 

“ By liis changings of colour, and the beatings of his heart, 

The wretched lover compromises himself wherever he is.’’ 

In amadan-hd va raftan-hd-yi md samar na-kard ^ ^ 3 c.)' '• 

(m.c,) “ these comings and goings of ours produced no result ” ; but it would 
be better to substitute here amad u raft-i bisydr for the plural Infinih’ve: 
guh-khurdan-ha is a common expression in m.c. 

( i ) For compound nouns formed from the Imperative stem by affixing 
iS 9 v id e § 97 (a) (1). Further examples :— 

From “to smell” comes buy “scent”; from intr. 

“ to traverse ” comes puy (but puy mi-kunad (m.c.) “lie 

s searching ”); iyH J y) intr. “ to grow,” ruy intr. “ to mourn ” , 

muy ; yy^ y shuslil u shuy “ washing, etc.” ; rajcht-shuy 

“ a washerwoman,” but rakhtshu*i ‘ washing clothes : the act or 

state of being a washerwoman.” 

(j) It was stated in (a) that the Imperative root is sometimes a noun. 

Similarly the Preterite stem (or shortened Infinitive) is sometimes a noun, 
as : sar-navisht 1 “ destiny ” ; guzasht kardan “ to pardon, 

let off ”; rikht “ the casting; form 5 ’; didubdzdid 2 jb j “ visiting 

and returning visits” ; vide also § 116 (j). 

(k) Sometimes the Preterite stems or shortened Infinitives of two verbs, 

with or without the copula y are used as a substantive, as : dad u sitad 
8 j <>!•> (m.c.) “ commercial transactions” : kharld u farukht ^ 

“commerce ” ; dmad u shud « t>*T, or amad u raft j **1, or in m.c. 
also raft u dmad : (juft u shunid y b (Syn. gujt-u-gu). These 

forms are sometimes in m.c. used in the plural, as : dad u sitadha-yi u ziydd 
ast “ ho has extensive dealings.” 

• Lawh-i Mcihfuz ^1 ‘‘the Preserved Tablet,” on which the decrees 

(^^J* - ) °f brod regarding men are recorded. tu the Qurfan the trim is used for 
the Qtir^an itself. Tlie law tablets of Moses are called alwali. 

^ Baz-dld ,>JZ) jb can be used alono (for the return visit), but not did: hi-dtdan-i u 
raftam yjj jf ( m * c 0 not did “ L went to visit him.” 

5 Compax*e Hindi len den. 

4 Or khetrid farukht ^^yj* ; also Murid u farmk (xn.c). 

6 Qd u qdl Jls jfjxs “noise of taking” is somewhat similar; qll a Ar. ‘it was 
said” and qal«, Ar. “he said,” aro coupled by the Persian conjunction u 3 (in Arabic 
y wa ): vide § 11G (c) Remark on doubled words. 
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( l) Sometimes both stems of the same verb are used to form a noun with 

or without the copula as : guft-u-gu £ 5 , or guft u guy , or guft-gU 

[= guft u shunid , ‘vide’ (&)] “conversation”; jusUju or just u ju 
2 “ search ” (or just u juy). 

This form, also, can have the usual plural. 

(m) Sometimes in modern Persian two Imperatives of different verbs 

are used, as: hi-gir u bi-kush j subs, (m.c.) (seize and kill) “arrest¬ 
ing”; bi-gir v bizan > j4*- (rare) (seize and beat) “ tumult, noise,” 
or gir u ddr 5 jJ, or ddr-gir jJ ; 0 “ tumult, confusion, trouble”; 

bi-gir u bi-band ***> j (m.c.) “ tumult.” 

(?/,) Sometimes the Imperative stems alone are used, as: gir u ddr 
y*i 5 .j? (m.c.) “tumult”: vide (m); tah-d-pu jJ** 1 (m.c.) “ searching ” ; 

InhU•daw “ running.’ ’ 

(o) Sometimes tlie Imperative stem of the same verb is repeated ,' 2 as: 

kash-ma-kash “ pulling different ways; also cpiarreiling ” (leash ma- 

Jcash dash tan) . bi-kush u bi-kush “fighting, rowing (crying ‘kill 

and kill’) ” ; kash-d-kash h (m.c.) “ a struggling” ; kashd-kashi 

(old) “allurement, attracting” ( kashish, subs. m.c. “attracting”). 

(p) For the Noun of Agency farushanda “seller” ; gu-yanda 

speaker,” etc.; ride § 4‘f (r), and • — 

Sdzanda-yi kdr-i murda u zinda tn-i 
1 )dranda-yi in charkh-i pardganda tu x. 

“ Who framed the lots of quick and dead but Thou ? 

Who turns the troublous wheel of heaven but Thou ” '( 

(O. K. 471 Whin.). 

(q) The suffix added to an Infinitive (as kardani , pi. kardani-hd) forms 
nouns and adjectives. Examples : in zuruf rikhtani host 

(vulg.) “ these vessels have been cast ” : in rang pukhtani , 71 a shustani <yf 
(vulg.) “this has been coloured by boiling not merely 
dipping”; in sukhtani ast e y 1 (m.c.) “this is for burning”; 

Jchurdani’hd (m.c.) “ food, eatables” ; Masih dor dunyd amadxmi bud 

y.y Lh y (m.c.) “ Christ had to come into the world” : in fchana 

khardb-shudani na-darad (m.c.) “this house is so 

strong it will not go to ruin.” 


1 This alif is called alif-i *atf ‘ Also fate u pHy J 

2 For force of repetition, vide ‘doubled words.’ 

(XmU 1am»T ^ tS ocb 

Mard bdyad ki dar kashakash dahr 
Sang-i zirin-i asyd bashad. 
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The negative is formed by prefixed na b as : nd-guftani (m.c. ) 

“ unfit to be uttered ” ; na-shunidani-ha (m.c.) “ things unfit to be 

heard” ; vide also § 116 (m). 

In modern Persian, however, can be substituted, as: 

(r) The Past Participle, Persian or Arabic, can stand for a noun, as:— 

u ^' 0 j j J ejbcj ji 

f j\ j A-XSj\t ^ 

Az hadisa-yi zamdn-i dyanda ma-purs 
Va'z liar chi rasad chu nist pdyanda ma-purs 
In yak-dama 7iaqd rd ah animat im L -ddn 
Az rafia mayandish vaz dyanda ma-purs 
“ Ask not the chances of the time to be, 

And for the past, ’tis vanished, as you see ; 

This ready-monev breath set down as gain, 

Future and past concern not you or me.” 

( 0 . K. 278 Whim.). 

Itajta Axf; and dyanda ‘ what is past” and “what is to come,” 

hence ‘‘the Past” and “ the Future.” 

ab * 5 jt J *dj J-Ianj tS A) 

An bih Id bi-jdm-i bdda dil shad kunim 
V ’ az dmada u guzashia ham ydd kuinm 

“ ’Tis well to drink, and leave anxiety 

For what is past, and what is yet to be.” 

((). K. 308 Whin.). 

Vide also Example in (p). 

Guzashtagan or murdagda ^zj* or “the dead ” ; vide also § 43 

(r). 

Muharramdt “things forbidden; black clothes”; mahsurin 

“ the beseiged”; manzur (m.c.) “aim; objection, view, 

intention”; maktub ‘ ‘ written; a letter”; al, maktub “Holy 

Writ.” 

Remark. —Persian nouns derived from verbs are called 
“compound verbal nouns,” or ( or JboLw ) as opposed to 

the real Infinitive when used as a noun, which is then styled or 


l In original zamana AiboJ perhaps a misprint for zaman-i cjb°j. 
a Note continuative Imperative. 

3 Kam, negative; not “ less ”, but “ not.’* 
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The Past Participle, however (used as a noun), is not called hasiUi 
masdar . 

A few Persian nouns of instrument (^t) are by some grammarians 
included in the hasil-i masdar as : “a cup, a measure” and 

“ a razor,” but this seems to be an error. 

COMPOUND WORDS. 

§ 116. Compound Substantives. 

{a) Persian abounds in compound words chiefly substantives and 
adjectives. 

Compound substantives are formed as follows:— 

(b) A compound noun analogous to such English compound as cart-horse, 
is formed by the juxta-position of two nouns (in the English order) without 
izdfat, 1 as: ruz-nama “newspaper 2 * * * 6 ; diary; account of daily expendi¬ 
ture”; jadidn-panah “Asylum of the World (in addressing the 

Shah in writing or speaking)”; dsh-paz khdna (m.c.) k ‘ cook¬ 
house ”; shab-khun 4 (class.) “ night attack ” ; barf-ab f \Sy “snow¬ 

water from the hills”; shutur-murgh ^x>y^ properly the “ Ostrich” (but 
wrongly applied to other birds): gul-barg (poet.) “'rose-petal”; but 

gul-i barg (J? (m.c.) “ any non-flowering plant with coloured or variegated 
leaves”; khdvar-zamin (class.) (or mashriq-zamin <3:^° ) “the 

Orient”; gharq-db wf <3 ^p “deep water ” : miydn-'pdcha (m.c.) “ a 

certain portion of the breeches” ; Lah-jur'ah ,] tey* *3 “ dregs.” 

This compound is styled murakkah-i mazji 7 ( ). 

Remark /.—In some Arabic-Persian compounds the second part of the 
compound is tautological, as: sahar-gah ^ (m.c.) “ morning,” also 

sahar-gdhdn (mod.); manzil-gali Jy* (m.c.) “a stage, halting 

place ”; maklab-khana A*l A. “school ” ; mashriq-zamin ^*^*3 <3;**'° (m.c.) 

“the East, Eastern Countries”; matba £ Jchana (m.c.) “printing 

1 Adjectives are also formed by two nouns, as : balcht-yar dulacu “ fortunate; rich ” ; 

J 8h : tr-dil. Vide § 44 (6) (3). 

2 The words ikhbar and akhbar are also occasionally used for “ newspaper." 

ft Ash-paz ‘ ’ a cook.” in India a cook is called bawar-chi (from 

bawar , subs, and adj., and the T. affix chi), i.e. “ a person to be trusted ” : originally 
an officer whose duty it was to taste the chief’s food, perhaps to prove that it was not 
poisonod: barwar-chi khana (India) “cookhouse”; bawar-chi-gari (India) 

“ the culinary art.” 

* Better shab-'i khiin (m.c.), also used by Firdawsi. 

6 But db-i barf oy v'T “ iced water ” (cooled by snow). 

6 But tah-i ab u/f “the bottom of the water.” 

7 Amongst Indian Grammarians incorrectly 
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house”; ma‘bad-gah (ra.c.) “any place of worship”; maw'id-gdh 

(m.c.) “ appointed place of any meeting, rendezvous.” 

In a few compounds an adjective is prefixed to a noun, as: bad-bu 
“ stench ” (also adj.); khusk-sdl JU> or khushk-sdli c“ a famine 
year (a year of drought)”; safid-rish Jk; ooiu. (subs, and adj.) “grey 
bearded; an old man.” 

Remark II. —Such compounds as khwab-gdh v!y^> etc., have already 
been mentioned in Derivation of Words, vide § 99(a) and (b), § 100. § 101 

(b), §102, §103, §104. 

Remark III. —Many compounds are formed with sar as : sar-chashma 
“ a spring of water,” vide § 117 III (a) (4). 

(c) Two substantives of the same signification joined by the copula, 

form a copulative compound noun, as : marz u bum ^ (m c.) 

“ empire, country ” ; marz u kishvarj)j* (class.) = marz u bum (mod.); 
tab u tab ^ j “ heat ” ; 'pick u tab wll j “ writhing ” ; nashv u namd 

.-Sjj “ growing (i.e, growing and increasing)”; hhar u Mass j 
“thorns ” ; 1 dad u bi-dad “ crying for help ’ 1 * (shouting justice and injustice).* 

J?eraar&.--In qil u qdl JLs ^ JUV the two portions of the compound are 
Arabic, lit. qil a “ it was said ” and qdl '* “ he said.” 

(d) Also two substantives of different significations may be joined 

either by Vdv-i ‘ Atf or by an alif , as: db u hawd ^ “ climate 

(water and air *) ” ; saj/r u shikar 4 5 >’<^ ^ 7 x. * “ an outing and hunting ” ; zand 
shuTi 6 ^3 <c wedlock ” from zan &\ “ wife ” and shuy iS^ “ husband ’ ’ ; 

in ddam misl-i div u dad (m.c.) <^1 “ this man like a beast.” 

In hhirt u pirt oj j (m.c.) “odds and ends, small belongings,” the 

words have separately no signification. 7jur u shur )y£* j ;?3 “ n oi se 
and tumult ” (of a waterfall, river, or of attacking soldiers entering a city, 
etc.). Often the second word is a ‘meaningless appositive ’ {] ( tdbi'-i muhmal 

£.li, as: shur u shar j )y*> = zur u shur jyZ* ? 

Remark I .—Adjectives used as substantives are also so employed, as: 
garm u sard ^ , and talkh u shir in } Ui “ the ups and downs” 


1 from Ar. 

$ Compare also shdfflL dar shajch (adj.) “intertwined.” 

S Easterns attribute good or ill-health to either the water or air of a place. Hava 
can be used alono for “climate”; db alono generally means literally that the water 
of a place is good or bad. 

* A Persian gentleman’s shikar is a sort of picnic. 

5 For such compounds as lak-a-pu v *de §114 (n). 

• By some Persians considered a radlfa Aft-* synonym.’ 
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and “bitter and sweet” (of the world). I n zir u zabar kardan JjjjO 
“to make topsy-turvy,” the words zir u zabar are in reality nouns used 
ordinarily as prepositions. 

In nist u na-bud Jcardan ^ 4 4 to annihilate” (to make 4 is 

not 5 and 4 was not * ) the two portions of the compound are verbs used as 
substantives. 

Remark II .—The compound may consist of two Arabic words, as: aid u 
shurb s jjm 5 ckf “eating and drinking; meat and drink” : cd;y©t ^ ^ 
“ ordering of affairs , ’ [Jp; 44 closing a fissure, mending ’ ’, and “ cleaving, 
rending”]. For qil-u-qal, vide (c) Remark. 

(e) The contracted Infinitives of two different verbs, or the contracted 
Infinitive of a verb combined with the Imperative root of the same verb, 
together form such compound substantives as : cimad u raft oJ; j ; did 
ubaz-did jb j ^ ; guft-u-gu £ 5 ; vide § 115 (At) and ( l ). 

(/) For a compound noun formed from two Imperatives or Imperative 
stems, vide § 115 (m) (n) and (o). 

(g) A Numeral or an adjective, with a substantive, form a compound 

noun, as*— si-pahar “ the afternoon ” ; yak-shamba “ Sunday ” ; 

chahdr-pd 1 44 a quadruped ” ; char-fasl (m.c.) “ summer-house ; 

(open on all four sides).” 

From adjectives similarly formed [ vide § 98 (b) (4)], the final formative 
* is for nouns changed into r/i, as : panjdh-sdla <dU adj. 4 4 of fifty years 1 ’ ; 

panjdh-snlagi 2 “ tlie state of being fifty years old.” 

Examples of an adjective and substantive :— surkh-db “ rouge ” ; 

safid-db wf “ a liquid-white for the face.” 

(h) Substantives are also compounded from an Imperative root preceded 
by a noun (or an ad verb or a preposition), as :— ddt-paz “ cook ” ; 
tir-anddz 8 Jf«b| 44 archer ” ; ru-numd “ a present given to the bride by 
the bridgegrooin to induce her to show her face (for the first time 4 ) pttia 
duz))t> 44 a cobbler, who patches 6 shoes.” 


* Also C/nirhar-paya AjIj but ill India this is a “* bedstead." 

v P>a In panjuJt-saJagi mi-tavanam ruz-i dah fnrmkh bishtnr pa-piyada hi-rantm 
-j)j' St; Si ^ ( ,n - c '-) " in s l )ite °f my Wt.y 

years f can walk moro than ton farsakhs a day.” 

8 Ash-pazi (_£if “the oft 100 or business of cook": th-undazi 

“ arch cry.” 

* The Afghans call tlio first wife “ my father's wife," i.e. tli<- wife married to please 
the father: the second wife they choose for themselves. In Persia, girls generally 
manage to got a secret view of tlioir intended, and often Hally refuse to accept him. 
Ditto with the men. The Parsi women are not in ru-band , they are ru-baz . 

6 Kafsh-duz “ a shoemaker.” 
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In pish-kash (J*? 4 ‘present, gift”, pish is a noun used as a preposi¬ 
tion: dast-band “bracelet”; pas~andaz jf*i' ^ “savings”; pish- 

khizji^ “ servant” (also adj.). 

Remark .—In zar-baft j), the corruption of zar-bdfta , the verbal is not 

the Imperative stem. 

(j) A few compound nouns are formed by adding the Present Participle 
in aw to a noun, as:— khil { at-pushdn a place outside big cities 

where the recipient of a robe of honour from the Shah advances to meet it and 
be invested: barg-rizdn c>D*j “autumn”; ab rizdn a fete 

observed by Zardushtis and Armenians, in which water is thrown. 

Remark I .— Sina-suzdn i^ir 3 (m.c.) adj. “running fast 55 

Remark II .—A Persian ‘noun of instrument ’ (aif is generally a 
compound, as: y pti “penknife”; bdd-bizan “fan”: 1 

ddst-mdl “ liandkerchief,” but in Arabic there are special forms, as: mijtdh 

“ key ” : mibrad “ file ” ; vide Notes on Arabic Grammar. 

(j) A few compound nouns are formed by suffixing the contracted 
infinitive or Preterite root to a substantive or adverb, as :— 

(1) Qardr-dadd\* JjS “ arrangement, engagement ” ; sar-guzdsht ^ 

“ adventures” ; ydd-ddsht Aj “memorandum” ; chashm-dasht 

“ expectation of favours.” 

This form can take the usual plural, ride also § 115 (/). 

(2) Bdz-did jh “return visit” ; bdz-khnmst jb “calling to 

account, retribution; demanding reasons for action taken”; bdz-dasht 

z jb “ hindering ”; [bdz ydft ( k .) jb “to recover from (a 

person) pish raft ddshtan or kardan or ^12^ “ to progress, 

improve” ; pish-nihad ^“custom.” 

(k) (1) A preposition (or adverb) and a substantive may combine to 

form a compound noun, as: pish khidmal (m.c.) “a servant”; 

•pish fehdna (m.c.) that portion of a camp sent on ahead to 

be ready on arrival; pish-ddman “apron”; ham-rah 

“ fellow-traveller.” 

(2) Also a preposition and Imperative root as : pish-khwan 

“one who announces the arrivals of guests; a leader in religious recita¬ 
tions ” ; pish-ras ^ “ first-fruits.” 

(3) Also a preposition and the contracted Infinitives, as: pish-dad 

^ (class.) “a law-giver” ; pish-kJiwurd z)y^ (rare) “an early and 

light breakfast ”; ^ vulg. for “ leavings.” 

(/) An adjective prefixed to an Imperative root may form a noun, as : 


In India ru-mal JLcjj, 
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durbin 1 “field-glasses, opera-glasses,” durughguf “a liar’': 
Mush-navis ^y calligraphist ” (either professional or unprofessional). 

Remark I .—Adjectives are also formed in this manner, as: bank-bin 
^ *Jb;b “ looking into details : also, particular about trifles (m.c.).” 

The two last examples in (1) may also be adjectives. 

Remark IT .—In dur-bash-kun yy* (m.c.) a man who clears the 

way for a personage, a man who cries * dur-bdsh , ’ an adjective is prefixed 
to two Imperative stems: dur-bash hardan yyd (m.c.) “ to clear the 

way ” ; dur-bash yy* subs, (class.) “ a baton for clearing the way.” 

(m) An Infinitive or a Future Gerundive preceded by nd may form 

a noun, as: nd-shunidan “the non-hearing”; rast nd-guftaniha 

cu—tj (m.c.) “ tellings of untruths = durugh-guftanha (m.c.); nd shunidarii 
(m.c.), pi. nd-shunidani-hd “things unfit to be heard” ; vide 

also § 115 (li) and (q). 

(n) Many adjectives are used substantively. Compounds like pidar - 
sUkhla 2 * * ( m.c.) “blackguard,” etc., etc., are treated under the head of 
Compound Adjectives. 8 kdh-zdda “Prince” is a substantive. Vide § 44 
(b) ( 6 ). 

(o) Sometimes a phrase is used as a substantive, as : dar-bi-dar y&>y± (m.c.) 

“a mendicant” (lit. from door to door); khana bi-dush ail(m.c.) 

“any wandering tribe, such as the Gypsies, etc. (lit. house on shoulder)” ; 
halqa bi-gush 8 “ slave (lit. ring in the ear)” ; kun-ma-kun ^ 

(lit. “do and don’t do ”) “ hesitating; also a commander; also orders.” 

Such phrases can also be treated as adjectives and joined to a sub¬ 
stantive by the izafat, as : ghulam-i halqabi-gush “ bond-slave.” 

(p) In modern Persian there are a few Turkish compounds, confined 
to titles or offices. These, however, present no difficulty. 

In Turkish lar is the plural termination, and i (after a vowel si) is 
the 3rd Person affixed possessive pronoun “his,” as: b>a darya beg-i 

“lord of the sea (a title) [lit. the sea,—his lord] ” : beglar beg-i 
(title) lit. “Chief of Chiefs” (in certain districts = Mayor)”; ishik aqa-si 
bash'i t (modern) “chief usher” (apparently from isKtk 

“ a door, gate ” ; aqa-si “its master,” and bash-i ^b “its head.” 

(<?) A few Arabic phrases are treated as substantives, as : ma hazar 

(m.c.) “ pot-luck or anything prepared in haste, (lit.) that what is, or whatever 
is, present ” ; ma-liazar-i (with ya-yi tanlcir ^b); la-ubali <^bt H 

lit. “ I don’t care ” ; laytula c all cW y cuJ “ prevarication, procrastination ” 

1 garra-bin ly^ “ microscope or magnifying glass.’* 

2 PI. pidar siikhta-ha 

8 No izafat: if the izafat ( * ) were inserted after halqa , it might be mistaken 

for the of unity. 
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(lit. layt a At. “would that” and Walt “perhaps,” saying “would that 
and perhaps 99 ). 

Az hasti yi khwishtan bi-kutti rasta 
Payvasta bi-mihrab-i alast-im imruz. 

“I am become beside myself, and rest 
In that pure temple, “ Am Not I Your Lord ? 99 

(0. K . 272 Whin.) 

9 

Alast u in Arabic signifies “ Am I not ? 99 and in the Qur*an occurs 
9 » 9 

the phrase hence in Persian ruz-i alasl the day of the ‘original 

Covenant of God with man ’ 1 ; Sani'-i lain ja-yakun ^ “ tlie Creator 99 

(lit. the maker of ‘ be and it will be ’). 

Ma-jara J^U Pers. “an event” (for Ar. “what happened”). 

Kun fa-kdn a ^ “ the Creation 99 (lit. “ be and it was ”—the words used 

by God at the Creation); Malik-i kun fa-kan a ^ «JJU> “ the Creator.” 

(r) Also a Persian phrase may sometimes be considered a compound 
substantive, as : hala va yak sa'at-i digar rrii-kunad ^ o-cU j 
( m.c.) = imruz u jardd mi-kunad (m.c.) “he is pro¬ 

crastinating.’ 9 


Before the croation of this world. 







CHAPTER XIII. 


SYNTAX. 

§ 117. On the use and omission of the izafat. 

Something has already been said about the use, the pronunciation, and 
the forms 1 of the izafat in § 43. 

Though omitted in writing (being a short vowel), it cannot be omitted in 
speaking. 

I.—Cases in which the izafat must be inserted. 

(a) The izafat is, in Persia but not in India, always inserted between the 

proper name of a person and his profession, or between the title and profes¬ 
sion, as: Muhammad Khan-i tdjir , na Muhammad Khan-i saqat-far ush (v ulg. 
na-ki *&); iaa-o (m.c.) “ Muhammad Khan 

the merchant—not Muhammad Khan the grocer”; Dabir u -s-Saltana-yi 
Vazir aihUi “ the Dabir-us-Salt ana, the Vazir ” : (but Dabir*-s-Saltana 
Vazir-i Kinndn <uiaLJ ■ 4 ‘the Dabir-us-Saltana, the Vazir of 

Kir nan ” ); Mu^iyyid^l-lslam-i Mudir ® “ the M. of Islam, the 

Editor.” 

(b) The izafat is always inserted after a proper name followed by the 
territorial or tribal designation ; thus, Hdji Ag&d-yi Shimzi 

“ Haji Agha of Shiraz 2 ” ; Ildlim-i Ta^i^Jttb “ Hatim of the tribe of 
T a y”; Basan-i Baluch 4 ^ “Hasan the Baluch ” : Flasan-i Afshdr 

,UJ[ “ Hasan the Afshar.” 

The izafat also couples the proper name and a nickname, or a descriptive 
epithet, as : Bahram-i Our ^ (not Bahrain Our) ; IsJcandar-i ZiVl Qirnayn 
“Alexander the Great (lit. the two-horned)”; ‘ Isd-iji Masih 
0 n India ‘ Tsd Masih) “Jesus Christ ” ; Musd-yi Payyhambar 
(in India Musa PaigJiambar) “ tiie Prophet Moses.” 

I The izafat has three forms „ . (after the weak consonants J and ^ ) ,* and * 
after silent h: after <s it is either * or — When its form, expressed or under¬ 
stood, is , it is pronounced like short i or e, as in “ bid ’* and “ bed *’; in other 
cases like yi. 

% Note the Persian adjective where we use a substantive in the genitive case. 

8 '^cVl is a relative adjective. 

* Baluch and Afshar are to be considered adjectives. The latter word is also 
Afshari, as an adjective, qall-yi Afsharl (not Afshar) “ an Afshari carpet.** 

28 
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(c) The words country , kingdom , ci/?/, river, etc., are coupled to their 

names by the izajat , as: Mulk-i Iran &\j>\ u£i/o “the country of Persia” ; 
shahr-i Kirmdn “ the city of Kirman”; darakht-i bid “ the 

willow tree ” ; gul-i ua star an “ the white nastaran rose, sweet-briar”; rud-i 
Nil (Jjo “ the river Nile ” ; mur gh -i humdy “ the bird (known as) 

Huma.” As the last two examples show, the izajat is sometimes used 
between two nouns that in English are in apposition. 

(d) The izajat is also used in the titles of books, as: Kitdb-i rnakr-i zanan 

“ the Book of (or on) the Wiles of Woman ” ; kitdb-i Gulistdn-i 

Sa'di . Compare also Injil-i Yulianna “the 

Gospel of St. John ” and the Arabic Kitdb^l-Muluk “the Book of 

Kings.” 

(e) The izajat is also used to form patronymics and surnames, as : 

Rustam-i Zal J fj p ju»; “ Rustam (the son) of Zal ”; Isd-yi Maryam xst ; 

‘‘Jesus the son of Mary ” : Sulayman-i Ddfud “ Solomon the son 

of David 5 5 : A ghd Khdn-i Khipdja A*.iUf 4 4 Agha Khan the Eunuch 99 ; 

‘ U mar-i Khayyam “Omar the tent-maker 1 ” ; Flmayn-i Imam (but 

Imam Husayn) “ Hu say n the Imam ” 

(/) The izajat is used with the Persian and Arabic fractions, as: nisf-i 
ndn-i “half a loaf”; sih-yak-i jam-'iyyat au* “three 

quarters of the crowd”; suls-i kitdb v-Jir “one-third of the book.” 
Nim, on the other hand, is treated as an adjective, is used in compounds, 
and is always without the izajat, as: nim ndn-i ^ “half a loaf,” nim 
man c--* 5 ^ “ half a maund.” 

(g) The superlative, whether Persian or Arabic, is usually followed by 
the genitive plural, the two being connected by means of the izajat ; but as an 
intensive epithet, it merely qualifies its noun like an ordinary adjecti - c, as : 
ashraj mard-i “a most noble man ”; khilqat-i ahsan oitU- “ the 

best creation,” or ahsan khilqat-i ci 

An Arabic superlative before a noun used collectively may retain the izafat 
in such cases, as : ^ cjb°J dast khatt-i mubdrak dar 

as'ad-i 2 * zamdn ziyarat sliud “your letter reached me in the best of time,” 
but dar as'ad zamdn-i or dar bihtarin vaqt-i* without izafat) “in a most 
fortunate time ” ; u mard-i bihtarin ast y (Indian) or u bihtarin 

mard ast y (class.), or u bildarin-i mardum ast 

(m.c.). 

Remark. —The use of an izafat after an Arabic superlative preceding a 
singular noun that is without the ^ of unity is probably in imitation of the 
Arabic construction (jbsj. . 

1 Khayyam ,, the takhallu8 or 4 nom de plume,’ and the profession of the poet. 

2 Dar aa'ad-i zamdn-i is also used, but is incorrect. 

s Izdfat-i maqlubi. 
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(A) A noun or an infinitive qualified by a phrase must be coupled to it by 
the izafat as though the qualifying phrase were an adjective, as 1 : ruz-i ba*d 
az in zad u khurd cm3 1 h) “ the day after this skirmish” ; az 

bakhian-i du dap a ^ jf, or az du dap a bakhtan &*jz> jd j “from 

twice losing” ; bi-bisha-yi nazdik-i shahr “to tlie forest near 

the city”; chizha-yi dar an sanduq; tumanha-yi dar 

kamar-am fj+t l 5 ^ eJ 1/C > ; “the tumans tied up in my kamarband.” In 
rahrn avardan bar badan sitarn ast bar mkdn <J£*jy y c^yf 

(Sa‘di) “to show pity to the bad is to show tyranny to the good,” there 
should be no izafat after avardan though in modern Persian one is 

often inserted ; reverse the sentence bar badan rahrn avardan ^;yf j> 

and the reason for the omission becomes clear : kushish kardan-i dar in kar 
p k' (m.c.) “ striving in this business” (but dar in lcar kushish 

kar dan ^jzy ); bisydr lab-i chu la 1 1 u zulfayn-i chu mushk 

^ cUi “ and many a ruby lip and musky tress ”(0. K- 

Rub. 137 Whin ) : va pish az dnki bichdra bi-rasad nass-i sarih-i al-haris" 
mahrurn latifa bar-anqikMa bud yj****) ^ y 

AaJd (Anv. Suh., Chap. I, Introduc., St. 3) “ and before that 
helpless one could arrive there, the clear text of * the avaricious is dis¬ 
appointed, etc.’ ” 

/.—Izafat after Particular Words. 

(a\ After the words jan'db v^and hazrat the izafat is always inserted, 

as: janab i hakhn-bdshi j^Ab “ His Honour the Chief Physician” : 

jandb i rnirzd \jjx* “ Mr. Clerk ” : jdndb-i qunsal , etc. : Flazrat-i 

Paygluunbar : Hazrat-i Sulayman : A 6 ala Uazrat-i 

Shdhinshdh-i Iran yy\ (Title of the Shah). 

(6) The izafat is used after the word mahlagh (sum), as: mablayh-i 
duvist t uninn vajh-i naqd o—^JU/c (m.c.) “ the sum of 200 tumans 

in cash.” 

(c) The Arabic word ahl “ people” (belonging to any particular place, 
creed, art, etc.), and its plural J* ahali , is always followed by the izafat , 
as: alibi Kirmav “the people of Kirman ” : alibi Islam ^ t cUf 

“ the Muslims” : ahl-i hi jab (J*f “ veiled” (class.); ahl-i sayf va qalam 

jJL? lU (m.c.) “the military and civil” : alibi khiyanat JLm (m.c.) 

“treacherous” : ahl-i zdhir Uo cUi “hypocrites”; ahl-i qubur 1 yxf JUt 
“ the dead.” 

Remark /.—Occasionally the Arabic construction is used, as : cLl 

ahl"'btarxqat — alibi tariqat “fellow religionists.” 

I This izafat thoucrh required in modern Persian, is generally omitted in Indian. 

* Mahalla-yi hhamfishan “the quarter of the silent** (a dtv cemetery): shahr- 
MLanifwhan “ the city of the silent ’* (any largo burial-ground). 
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Remark II.—Ahl also means “ a person of sense; a worthy man, etc.” 
as .— 

^ C5 _X3 ^ i^' 0 5 

Man mi-khuram u liar-hi chu man ahl buvad 
May khwurdan-i u nizd-i Khuda sahl buvad 

“ True 1 drink wine, like every man of sense, 

For I know Allah will not take offence.” 

(0. K. Rub . 197 Whin.) 


L.taf 6 

Duzakh bi-jahdn suhbat-i 1 nd-aid buvad 
“ Ill company will make this earth a hell.” 

(0. K. Rub. 232 Whin.). 

Az nd ahlan hazdr farsakh gurtzjij* j[} A L> y “ but from the 
worthless keep your walk remote.” (0. K . Hub. 263 Whin.) 

U ald-i in kdr ast (m.c.) “ lie is fit to do this.” 

(i d) The Arabic plural word<7rfra6 “ masters ” is also followed by the 
izdfat y as: arbab-i Jcharad, 2 “ masters of wisdom, wise ”: arbab-i ma'drif 3 

O)l*/o v Ij;! “people of science.” In m.c., arbdb vJjjI is used as a singular, 
as : Arbab-i shuma kist c:— ^ (m.c.) “ who is your master ? ” 

The singular Rabb means “Lord” and if used independently is only 
applied to the Deity. 

(e) In modern colloquial the word marlium precedes its substantive 

with the izdfat , as: Marhum-i pidar-am “my late father”: 

marhum-i aqa-yam j* “ my late master.” Grammatically the izdfat 

should be omitted, vide § 43 (b). 

However, classically and in m.c. pidar-i mar hum ;*j, the correct 

form, is used. 

(/) The word abna* f, pi. of ibn (t)ide III (a) (3) ), takes the izdfat before 
the noun following, as : j <j*ol ^Uu! abna^-i ins u jdnn cc men and jinns ’ ’ ; 

^ ^Ibi abrid^i jahan (m.c.) “men, plants and animals ” (i.e. everything 
in the world):—o^b ab?ia*-i jins-i mdra bdyad — “ people of our 

order or class should —” ; cfbbl abnd*-yi vatan (m.c.) ‘ s fellow-country¬ 
men.” 

(g) The word sahib “possessed of, master of”, when not forming 
a compound, takes the izdfat. This is especially the case when more than a 

i Na-ahl <M\ 6 — na-muvafiq b or “ people without sense, etc.’ 

* Prop, and in India khirad. 

8 PL of 
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single notion is expressed, as: sdhib-i in khdna (m.c.) “ the 

owner of the house.” Vide also III (a) (5). 

Occasionally the Arabic construction is used, as: cujJi v«^l * sahib" 9 1- 
bayt (m.c.) ££ the master of the house ” ; sahib^l-amr (m.c.) “ The MahdI.” 

I 

Very rarely the feminine is used, as: JLasJi sahibat*’l-jamdl 

t£ possessed of beauty ” (woman) = malikat'* ’ l-jamdl (modern) : fuldn zan 
sahiba-yi in khdna ast c-»l (in writing), but more 

commonly sahib-i in Jchana ast l ^ (m.c. and in writing). 

The Arabic plural of sahib is ashdb v lxu *l: ashdb-i tadbir 

££ the prudent; good managers.” 

Ill . Fakk-i Izdfat (Dispensing with the Izdfat). 

(a) (1) The izdfat is frequently omitted after the words amir j^\, or mir 

vali ^ 5 , bin 1 sar and sahib : when this is the case the two 

words forming the compound express one notion. This omission of the izdfat 
is called fakk-i izdfat 2 * 4 * 6 

Amir-tumdn ££ a commander of 10,000” (nominal, as a rule), 
but amir-i tup-khdna 

mir-shikar “ a head game-keeper ; also a goot shot.” 

>y^ jxa mlr-akhur “ master of the horse.” 

mir-panj “chief of 5 (battalions); commander of 5,000”; also 

amir-pan j . 

^apjXjq mir- ah azab “ executioner.” 

mir-db 4 (m.c. and Indian) “an official in charge of a stream, 
who superintends the distribution of the water for irrigation purposes.” 
But Ai?li jXjc mir-i qdfila ; jxo mir-i majlis and some other expressions 

require the izdfat. 

(2) Vali h ^ 

wli l ahd ££ heir-apparent.” 

8 “ vali nVmat “ sovereign, father, a person in a father’s place 
(lit. £ lord of bounty ’).” 


1 But not after ibn, vide (3). 

2 Not to be confounded with izafat-i maqlubi, for which vide IV. 

8 In India, in words like j*' 0 mir shikar , the title mir is purely honorary. In 
India every falconer’s or bird-catcher’s assistant is honoured by the title of mir-shikar. 

The word mlrza , which before a name corresponds to Mr., but after a name to 
Prince, is a contraction of mir-zada. 

4 In Kerman db-ydr. 

6 In .Arabic valiyy un (tashdid over the ^ ). Vali vali rd mishindsad 
^jjo (proverb) = “set a thief to catch a thief *’ : “ a governor.** 

6 A servant writing to his master would style him vali ni mat 
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Remark — valiyy*’d-dam “a relative entitled to exact retalia¬ 
tion” (legal). 

' al-vali “ The Helper” (one of the 99 special attributes). 

Vail ^ is also a reputed saint who has worked miracles, but in Persia 
the title is given to any saintly person, generally after death. 

In Afghanistan and India the word pir is used for a departed saint and 
also for the spiritual guide (living). 

Karamat are miracles performed by “saints” while mu'jizat 

oi>aa.AX> aro miracles performed by “prophets.” 

(3) Ibn (^4 or bin ^ (pi. abna* I ) :— 

bin sultan 1 “ son of a king ” (on coins, on official documents, 

etc.). 

Ibn however, is generally used with the Arabic construction, as: 
%bn u -l-vaqt “ a time-server ” : ibn u *s-$abil <^! (m.c.) “ traveller ” : 

ibn ut l-bat/n ^ (glutton). 

In Arabic the word “a son” loses its initial alif (vide Appendix) when 

^ . 9 o 9 

preceding the name of the father or mother, as : ^ Husayn u> bn u 

Fdtimah. 

In Atabak Abu Bakr-i bin Sa‘d-i Zangi y t and 

in ZiJcr-i Arnir-i kabir-i Fakhr tl d-dtn Abu Bakr-i bin Nasr jZc 

j£*y\ (Preface to the Gulistan), the Arabic construction is retained. 
Usually, however, in such cases ibn is in Persian written in full and is 
followed by the izdfat t as: Muhammad ibn-i Karim. 

(4) Sar :— 

AAsOj** sar- may a, “ capital.” 

sar-rishta “a slight knowledge of a thing.” 
djdy sar-dard “ headache.” 2 

“ sar-db “source, fountain-head 
jUf j~» sar-dghaz , “beginning.” 

“ sar-afsdr “head tether and halter.” 
sar-anjdm “ conclusion.” 
c^Xif sar-angusht (m.c.) “ tips of the fingers.” 

Jj jm o sar-bar (m.c.) “ a last small load added on the top.” 
sar-chashma “ the hole or head of a spring.” 

1 This is treated as an Arabic genitive: in modern Arabic the genitive is formed by 
simple juxtaposition. 

4 Sar-dard d) 3 (m.c.) “headache” but dard-i sar j*» (m.c.) generally 

“worry, nuisance, trouble.” 

8 Sarab vLf * 5 Ar. “mirage”: but vt /* 9 8ar ‘ 4 W. C. 
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sar-khatt “a copy 1 : also a thin stick used by boys in schools 
to point out letters: also an agreement paper kept in duplicate 
between master and servant/’ a 

8 sarkar “ a head land-agent, an overseer of anything.” 

sar-rasl “straight, complete, settled in full ” (of account). 
sarhang " a rank just junior to a Lt.-Col. commanding a regiment.” 
isLsy* sar-fitna (tn.c.) “ the ringleader of a disturbance.” 

sar-qufli “money paid for goodwill to a shop master on transfer 
of business.” * 

sar-qalyan “ the top of a Persian pipe.” 

1 is/ sar-karda 5 “ the head of a tribe (or of an army, or of a riot).” 

sar-ndma “ address on an envelope.” 
sar-shir (m.c.) “ cream ” for sar-i shir (class.). 
sar-ab (i-qanat) (m.c.) “ the source of a qandt .” 
sar-rdhl (m.c.) “a present before a journey, to the traveller.” 
Further examples of this common and idiomatic; word with and without 
t ile izdjal: o yjt Lj hat ko ba 

dnshmandn-i dustan-i jchud sulh kunad sar i, dzdr-i dustdn darad (Sa‘dl) 
“whoever makes friendship with the enemies of his friends, has it in his 
mind to injure his friends.” 

sar-i vaqt (m.c.) “ punctually.” 

sar-i dast (m.c.) ** at hand.” 
sar-i zabdn “ on the tip of the tongue.” 

W) sar-i rah “ on the road.” 
yym jf az sar-i naw “ anew.” 

kisa-yi sar bi-muhr “ a purse sealed up.” 
ca-»| AnliqaVa sar-i sang ast (m.c.) “the fort is on the rock.” 

p**) J?* 0 ^** ba‘d bar khdsta. sar-i miz raftim (Shah’s Diary) 

“ after that we got up and went to the table ” : ;*> j 

js.'KaU jang-i Almdn u h Fransa dar sar-i liamin shdhzdda shud { Shah’s 
Diary) “the Franco-German war was concerning this very Prince”: 

sar-bala raftim “ wo ascended, went up hill ” : Jyi ^ 

^h fof a' o«: kay sar-i qawl-i jchud islada ast ki ddam 1 hi- 

tavdnad harf-ash rd bdvar kunad (m.c.) “ when has he ever kept to his word 

1 Also sar-mathq (m.c.) “ copy.” 

9 One copy kept by each. Each month payments, if any, are entered on the back. 

Or mubashir j£» (m.c.) or sardar (m.c.). 

+ The shops in a kdravdnsaruy belong to the owner of the latter, to 

whom rent is paid. He cannot turn out a tenant who pays his rent. 

* Sar-guruh (Af.) 41 a chief of a body.” 

0 Or va. 

1 Note ddam f/f for 44 one ’* (indef. pron. and the subjunctive after ). 
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that one should trust him ” : [yo iS \y <s f 

ay lakdta! akhir kar-at ra bi-jd*i rasdnida^i k% kaniz-i mar a 
fuhsh bi-dihi , bi-sar-i man bi-firistt (m.c.) “oh you trollope ! so you’ve so 
advanced matters as to use abuse to my maid and set her at me 
(to worry 1 me)?”: sar-i mu*i farq na-darad (m.c.) 

“ there’s not a hair’s difference between them ” : vf 

4 uqdb bar sar-i in db dawr nn-kard * 2 * (class.) “ the eagle circled over the water” ; 

t^ /C 33 f az zamin sar bar zad ‘‘sprouted from the ground &&*•!j~~-' 
bi-sar hurdan “ to pass the days, the time” : pisar 

dar said at va quvvat bi-sar amad (Sadi) “ the boy became perfected in his art 
and in his strength ” : y\ y\ y y\ b man muddat-% bd 

u bi-sar bur dam h va az u sar khwurdam, (m.c.) “I lived with him some 
time and suffered much”: isjt& fJ&jd jf cAbJU Sultan az 

sar-darakhti 4 * chiz-i nami-girad (class.) “the King takes no tax on the pro¬ 
duce of fruit trees”: ^ 1 — y*\*j** sar bi-zdnu nishastan Ci to sit pensive ” : 

^X Hi sar-i fuldn ml-jumbad (m.c.) “So-and-so is still alive, he’s still 
got a kick in him ” : ^JUj ^.y ^ sar-i zakham-i v mdlidam “1 rubbed 
salt on his wound (figuratively), hit him when he was down ” : sar-i /char 
(“intruder”): sargusln kurdau “to whisper” : 

sar ddidan “to let loose”; py) ^0$ jb pas 

ishdrat kardand ki bdz sar-i sarud guftan ravam (class.) “a signal was 
then made to me to begin singing again.” 

Remark 1 .—It will be noticed that when sar is a preposition, it always 
re({iiires the izafat. 

Remark IL —According to native grammarians the u ord sar sometimes 
gives the idea of amplification or excess (<fc*fUx) as in the words sar-mast 
, sar-sabz ; sar-shdr y . 

(5) Sahib. Vide also //. (g). This word is frequently used (without 
the izafat) to form compounds. In modern Persian the izafat is sometimes 
used where it is omitted in old Persian. 6 

Examples of sahib in compounds:— 

wx^Le sdhib-mansab 6 “an officer.” 

1 Sar-i man means “ set her at me”: tho maid worries the mistress to 

take her part and so makes herself a nuisance. 

2 In m.c. dawr mi-zad A)*' 0 )y* 

# Zan sar-i shawhar-ash ra mi-khnrad , or ?7 uar-khwur ant «. ^j:s^xx \y j.** ^y } 

or y (m.c.) “ whomsoever she marries dies." Also applied to owners 

of an unlucky animal. 

4 Sar-daraJchti i j^)^>y /M “ produce of fruit trees 1 ’: in some localities applied o nly 

to oranges and lemons, citrons, etc. 

6 The Afghans follow the old Persian idiom in this as in other points. 

6 I 1. sdhib-manmbdn (or ha bfc) or *a hiban-i mati^ab *~*'A\* 

“ the possessors of office. ’ ’ 
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JUT sdhib-kamdl “a master (in any art).” 

erty* *~*+\*c sahib-qiran 1 ‘ 4 Lord of the happy conjunction.” 

cJ>«> s dhib-dawlat “rich.” 

JU sahib mol (m.c.) “ rich.” 

w sahib hunar “ skilled.” 

sa/ci6 iqtiddr “ potent, possessed of power.” 

Jl^ ^^1^3 sahib-jamdl “ beautiful.” 

sahib-divan “supdt. of finance.” 

(6) The following are further examples of oJbA' wJLi jakk-i izdfat: — 

1 ashiq shikar (rare in m.c.) 4 4 devoted to sport 2 3 ”; 1 ashiq 
baz (locals) “player” with 4 ashiq or knuckle-bones; (the sides of the 
bone are called Shah, Vazir, Shay kit, Duzd) : ndSh-nasaqchi 

(m.c.) “under-executioner”; ^a^bla* wdb na*ib chdpdrchi “who looks 
after post-liorses,” hut nuHb-i si fa rat “ second to tlie ambassador,” 

and tufib-i saltanat (also cbda-LJi w^'b nd y ib ,l s-sa Itanat) a 

title ; <»ubc^}y ncfib-i far rash-khdna “the one under the farrdsh- 

bdshi ” : ^Ua- shdgird chdpdr (m.c.) = nd^ib-chdpdrchi ; 

shdgird dsh-paz “cook-boy, cook’s assistant ” ; )[}■> pisar-bazzdz 

(m.c.) “a young cloth-merchant,' etc.”; by Asu bachcha-Turk “ a young 

Turk ” ; u bachclia-shutur (m.c.) “ a young camel ” ; Ajbb fc’-i shdh-khdna 

“ a noble house ” ; Jr>b shdh-balut “ chestnut ” ; oy shah-tut “ a kind 
of mulberry ” ; jj shah-par or jj shah-par 44 the longest flight feather in 
the wing of a bird ” ; shaft ddrndd (m.c.) “ a bridegroom ” ; (polite 

term for—); ^ *U shah-tir (m.c.) “ abeam ”; shdh-savdr “a good 

rider”; XjZ daman kuh (m.c.) or»^ ^ ddman-i kuh (m.c.) “ the skirt of 

the mountain” ; gush-mdhi (m.c.) also e> Alx: cA^ gush-i mdhi (m.c.) 

“ a small shell : ; AL^k mikh-ta oil a ; (m.c.) 4 4 liorse picketing-peg ” : 
uA -sag-abi or sag-i dbi (m.c.) 4 4 an otter” ; a^I^- jama-/chimb 

(m.c.) “night dress”; a*^ chashma-nur (m.c.) 4 4 source of light”; 

wf chashma-db ; wT A^b^ darydcha dtb ; tah-butri (m.c.) 

“the dregs in a bottle”; A*^ a!) tah-jur l a, (m.c.): fla a3 tah-jam: 

^ man-banda (m.c. and better than **'■>. man-i banda or 
man-i mukhlis etc.), but fyksuo rnan-i bichara and man-i banda- 
yi bi-pul C5 . J SjJu [ Kucha-bdzdr yjb = kucha va bazar fjb j, Aa/.] 

After the prepositions aim 44 except,” and ^ pd “at the foot of,” and 
one or two words ending in alif , the izdfat is sometimes omitted, as : 

1 One born under an auspicious conjunction (of two or more planets); a fortunate 
and invincible hero; a great emperor; title of honour. 

2 ‘ ashiq-kush (m.c.) “lady-killer” (as Joseph); or of woman, “man 
killer.” 

3 Not the “ son of the cloth-merchant.” 
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siva man ( m.c.); o—d Aj^AxC* C pdsandali bi-ist (m.c.); jUJU. ja-namaz 

(m.c.) “prayer-carpet,” but ja-yi namaz “ a place for praying”; 

pas-kucha (m.c.) “ a backstreet,” but pas-i kucha ] (m.c.) 

“behind the street” ; jbfJ? gul-andr (m.c.) “ a flower resembling the pome¬ 
granate,” but gul-i andr “ the blossom of the pomegranate.’* Such 

common compounds, as : nay-shakar (m.c.) “sugarcane” and » ^ 

ab-ru (m.c.) “honour ” have come to be regarded as one word. 

Before an adjective ■— pisar farangi “a Frank boy ” ; 

dukhtar Farangi (m.c.) “a Frank girl”; dukhtar Turk (m.c.) “a 

Turkish girl” ; J&y ^ hakim-Farangx “the Frank doctor”; j>;j 
gunjishk-zard, (m.c.) “a (kind of) finch.” 

(c) By poetical license the izdfai is sometimes discarded specially after a 
silent h :— 

yy if* ^ Ail=k ^5 y*£>y 

Tu sanam bini u man khana Khudd mi-binam. 

IV. Izdfat-i Magluhi 

The fakk-i izdfat 1 2 “the releasing of the izdfai ” of which 

examples are given in (111) is not to be confused with the ^->1^ izdfat-i 

maqluhi “the inverted construction”: in the former the usual order of 
the two words in construction is observed, in the latfcer the order is inverted. 
Examples : Kdfir-nkmat y(£ “ ungrateful ” (or y(£ kdfir-i ni'mat); 

kafir-mdjard “denier of facts” (or y y i kdfir-i mdjard) are 

examples of fakk-i izdfat. Irani zamin (man for zamin-i Iran) “Persia”; 
^/o; (jjj^ mashriq zamin (m.c.) “the East”; eAfA. jdhan-panah 

“Asylum of the World ” are examples of the izdfat-i maqluhi. 

Compounds such as a^J^T dsh-paz khana “cook-house” are also 
examples of the inverted izdfat. 

Adjectives that precede their nouns do not properly take the izdfat and 
are examples of the “inverted construction ” (vide 4‘1 (b) ). 

V. Gases in which the Izafat must be omitted. 

(a) There is no izdfat between the proper name and the title following it, 
thus: JU 1 * * 4^ Mirza Mahmud Tabdtaba*-i 8 

l Ald u UMulk Fldkim-i Kirmdn “ His Excellency Mirza Mahmud of the tribe 

1 Compare Jjl avvcil ehab tk the first night ” and Of avvat-i shab “ the 

beginning of the night.” 

2 In Persian also fak. Bi-nam Izad “ in the name of God ” is an instance 

of this ‘releasing of the izdfat .’ 

8 The proper name here is Mirza Mahmud , and Tabdlabd''i is the adjective indicat* 

ing the family (derived from a famous Sayyid who stammered). 
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Tdbataba the ' AlaH-mulk , Governor of Kirman.” On the other hand 
AldH-mulk-i Halcim injd ast “ is the ‘Ala u l«Mulk the 

Governor here ?” 

(b) Compound words arc not coupled together by the izafat , thus 

oj mddar-zan (m.c.) “mother-in-law 1 ”; khwdhar-mn “sister- 

in-law”; khdna-bi-dush “ wandering, vagrant ” (hut tz>\ 

asbdb-i barham zada ; Jbo b^-o mard-i bd mdl). 

( c) The izafat seldom occurs after measures of number, length or 

quantity, as: cujl&s' ^ guft sad dirham sang Jcifayat mi- 

kunad (Sa'di) “he said the weight of a 100 dirham* is a sufficient quantity ” : 

^ 1 dam-i chand db dshdmid (Sa'di) “ he drank a few sips of 

water ; mnshi-i da Ichzk * (Sahll) “ a couple of handfuls or so of 

earth 99 * * • yak gaz db “ a yard’s depth of water ” : ^ yak jav 

sbn (class.) or jav-i nugra (in.c.) “ a barley corn’s, a grain’s weight of 

silver”; yak sang db v f (m.c.) “one sang of water” : ^ 

du dang khdna (m.c.) “ two shares of the house*” ; oyoli cJb yak qamat 6 7 
db ; dah nafcffr shutur (in writing) “ ten camels ” ; u c b nim nan-i 

(class, and m.c.) “half a loaf” but^ib duii nisf-i fi ndn-i (m.c.) ; but V T «Ul< tX? 
yak kdsa-yi db or v f A-k ^ yak kdsa ah “ a glass of water ” ; ^ ^ ^ du khum 
jav “two jars (large earthenware vessels) of barley ”; yak finjdn chahi 1 
^Xj; mm man ^ “half a maund ” ; iX< yak finjdn 

nugra “ a cup of silver” (i.e. either made of silver or full of silver), but 
^j yak finjdn i nuqra*i “ a cup made of silver.” 

VI. — Further remarks and examples on the use of the Izafat. 

(a) Modern Porsians are rather erratic in the use and omission of the 
izafat , thus the Muslims say a**.;* pU>i [mdm Jum L a (a title given to the 
chief church dignitary in each district by the Shah), while the Zardushtis 
correctly say ^U; Imdm-i Jum'a. 

(b) Yak khwurda-yi db (with izafat) ^ 1^5*. cX> (m.c.) may be translated 

i Also ^<ibo mddar-shawhar “mother-in-law” (i.e. husband’s mother) ~ 

khush-ddman ^class.). 

* Also u-jT y dam-i chand az ub (class.) could be used: qadr-i db. 

A Musht i du az fe]tak j| (class, and m.c.); ^-£bk. ^ du musht- 

ifcfaak: yL *»jj yak musht khak blshtar nist (m.c.) “ there is not 

more than a handful of earth ” ; in m c. the izdiat is sometimes inserted. 

* r or sdhg and dang (colloquially dung), vide § 05 (6). 

6 Or qadd (or kalla Ali* or ear y* ) db. 

6 Izafat always follows nisf, subs., but nob nim adj. 

7 A weed that grows in the qandts has a leaf resembling the tea-leaf; it is dried 
and infused to form a medicine ; hence Persians assumed that tea was grown in a weP 
and have corrupted the word chd^i into chahi and chayi. 
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‘‘ a very small quantity of water,” while v-ff yak Jchivurda db (m.c.) 

without izafat “a little water” ; there is no difference in meaning (unless 
stress be laid on yak). Yak dasta muqallid (without izafat and 

noun in singular) “a band of mummers,” but Juu^ dasta-yi muqalliddn 

and dasta-yi muqallid (m.c.) “the band of mummers.” Yak 

dasta-yi muqalliddn lSj would be wrong. 

(c) In cu~l m maslahat an ast there is no izafat t but in ay of 

btm-i an bud 1 and similar places the izafat should be inserted. The izafat 
is used after the Arabic participle bdqi , * when it is treated as a noun, as : 

baqi-yi ruz “ the remainder of the day ” ; in this case there is perhaps 
an ellipsis of the word vaqt. In j bdqi ruzhd, or ruzhd-yi 

bdqi , bdqi is an adjective. In India madar-i zan “ mother-in- 

law,” but in modern Persian mddar-zan without the izafat.'' 

(rf) Bishtar mar dam y&x j “most men”; bishtar awqdt oi>liy y&x? 

“ most times,” but bishtar-i mnrdum, “ the greater part of the 

men”; bishtar-i awqdt oliy “the greater part of the times”; 

the meaning in both the constructions is the same. Jiishtar-i tshdn 
c/A f “the greater part of them” (not bishtar-ishdn cAA f yA?) with 
the izafat construction = oAf j\ ^xj bishtar az ishdn. Ghaltb-i awqdt 

l-JU is used, not ghdlib-awqdi. 

Similarly ouliiy wJUi ajjdab-i awqdt and aksar-i awqdt are correct, 

though the izafat is sometimes omitted. The izafat is also correct in 
gumdn-i yjidlib an ast. 

(e) Some modern Persians omit the izafat before an Infinitive governed 
by a preposition on the ground that y o^jf y*; rahmavardan bar baddn 
is the equivalent of o^y bar baddn rahm dvardan. In India 

the izafat is omitted before a preposition even in such a sentence, as : ;|y« y 

ba'd az savdr shndan-i dar kishti. The advantage of the insertion 
of the izafat is apparent from the following examples:— 

mardurndn-i dar Kirman mi-ravand (m.c.) “ the people of Kirmanare going’” 
)d o^y 0 marduman dar Kirman mi-ravand (m.c.) “the people 
are going to Kirman”; y y\j*» y ba'd az savdr sliudan dar 

kisliti or y y s*j ba'd az savdr shudan-i dar kishti “after 

embarking”). Some modern Persian agree that ^a^cf y )| js*j ba'daz 
dar-amadan-i bdy&, being the equivalent of j.b y y y **.> ba'd az dar - 

amadan dar bdgh , the izafat is necessary. In pas az dmadan-i Rustam bi - 
khana o**=f )t no izafat is possible after Rustam. 4 

1 Maslahat an bud “ that was the prudent measure,” hut bim-i an (chiz) bud “ there 
was fear of that (thing). 

2 In this case baqiyya can be substituted. 

8 Similarly in all compounds of mddar. 

* In m.c. pas az amadan-i bi-khana “ after my return home” though common, is 
incorrect: the izafat should be omitted. 
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(/) The objective and subjective genitives “ love of our neighbours,” 
may both in English and Persian signify either the love that our neighbours 
bear us or the love that we bear over neighbours. Mahabbat-i hamsdyagdn 
nishat bi-md Uj and mahabbat-i md nishat bi-hamsdyagan 

cixL/c are unequivocal. 

VII. On the use of . 

The Arabic word V “possessed of,” is always connected with a follow- 


ing substantive : 

; it is fully declined in 

Arabic as follows 1 

1 ._ 


Fern. plur. 

Masc. plur. 

Fern. sing. 

Masc. sing. 

( oily ) o(y 

9 - 

(>M ) ji* 

9 

of e 

9 

Subjective. 

( CiSljf ) 0(jw' 

( 

of e 


Dependent. 

Examples 

_ 

of i 


Objective. 

9 

J L* ZU 

9 

’ l-jaldl “possessed of dignity, majestic.” 




oilU£Jf oU v zat H 'l-kamdlat “ possessed of all perfections.” 


99 > 

kdjM zu-funun 6 ‘ learned. ’ ’ 

9 9 

Jjt ulu’l-absdr 1 ‘ the prudent.” 

In Persian this word is often wrongly constructed, no count being 
taken of the Arabic number, case and gender: so the month beforeMuharram 
is in Persian ^ or A».*Jf indifferently ; it is even combined with 

Persian words, as ^ “intelligent.” 

Moreover, the plural is sometimes, in modern colloquial, used as a 
singular, as in In shakhs JcJiayli ulidl-qadr ast ^ 

(m.c.) “ this man has great rank, is honoured ” ; khayli idul-‘azm ast “very 
resolute or enterprising.” Ulu r l amr “Emperor or Emperors” (used as a 
sing, or pi.) 2 

The Persians ignore also the meaning of the definite article in the word 
following : so (m.c.) means the same in Persian as vjjyddt 

Some Persian Arabophiles, however, us8 the correct Arabic cases even 
when the compound is used in a Persian construction, i.e. when governed 
by a Persian noun or verb. 

§ 118. The Cases of Nouns. 

Nominative: — 

(a) The Nominative case in modern Persian is often employed at or near 
the beginning of a sentence in an absolute sense to introduce the subject, 

1 The Arabic dual of this word is omitted as it does not occur in Persian. 

2 Shi‘as style their Imams only ulu'l-amr. 
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being independent of the grammatical construction that follows it. This 
construction avoids the use of two or more consecutive nouns in the 
genitive. Sometimes the subject is introduced qualified by a relative or by 
a subordinate clause: the sentence is then broken off and left standing 
without a verb, a pronoun or noun in apposition to the subject being 
introduced and followed by its verb. ^ 1 man chaskm-am nami- 

binad (m.c.) “ I can’t see (lit. I—my eyes don’t see) ” : Iy 

JUS - yy dukhtar-i ra did ki harki chashm-ash bar 

u mi-uftad kamdl-i mikrbdni mi-namud “she saw a young girl whom every 
one that saw her loved. In, b f;tpl ;b bo 

qarib-i jahaz-i md du jahdz-i diqar ki pur-bar budand 
dtrak-i dnha rd ta nisf burida budand “near our ship were two other laden 
ships that had had half of their masts cut down,” there is no verb for 
^; and if there were, some conjunctions would be required before 

A somewhat similar construction is common in English ballad poetry as 
“My heart, it loves a gypsy, oh!” In, “the Prophets, do they live 
for ever? ” (Zee. 1. 5), the pleonasm is allowable for the sake of emphasis. 

c5 ^ y cj*°b *\) jij &ez*ey darvish (1Z 

sadma-yi safar kj/asta va az sakhti-yi rah muta*alim pd-ya.sk az jay nami- 
jurnbid (mod. Pers.) “the Darvish wearied by the journey and its hard¬ 
ships was unable to lift his feet.” Compare the old English construction 
“ Thy Kinge hys eyes” ; “ the courtiers their riosys.” 

The subject of a passive verb is called *lcb« ^ ^ “ the object 

whose subject is not known ” and is in Persian, ancient and modern, always 
put in the Nominative case. 

In modern Urdu the subject or patient of a passive verb, being the 
object of the action, can in the case of certain compound verbs be put in the 
accusative.' 2 This construction has found its way into Indian Persian. 
In the following example, taken from a public notice in India, the pronoun 
urd is incorrectly in the accusative: — y y y ^ pjlU ^ 

^ lJjJo .j “ should any servant accept a tip, he will be dismissed. 95 

Genitive case:— 

(fr) There is no proper Genitive case in Persian. 

1 This construction is common in Arabic, from which language it is probably 

borrowed . This use of the nominative absoluto is called by native grammarians of 3 d>"> 
a sentence with two faces, or aspects. Such a sentence as ‘ aql-am qabul nami 
kuna it (Jthough sometimes heard is obviously incorrect. 

2 Thus Usko qatl kiya giya b $ Lf Jli “him was killed” is as correct as 

Wuh qatl Jciya giya b^ “he was killed.*’ 

3 Kudam 4 any * as the equivalent of the Urdu ko,i is an Afghan idiom. 

Instead of girift it would be better here to substitute birgirad 
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When two nouns are placed together in a “ state of regimen” as 
vJJbo jpisar-i malilc “ the son of the king,” the first or governing word is 

called “the regent ” ( <JUWi ), the second or the word governed <*Jj , 

and the short i that couples the two words together is called the izafat . ] 
This is the proper genitive construction ; but the izafat is used, besides, to 
couple the substantive to the adjective or adjectives that follow it, vide 
§ 43 (</), and also to couple substantives together as a name and a trade or 
nickname, vide § 117. 

Two substantives coupled by the izafat are often used where in English 
we use a substantive and an adjective (the governing word having the effect 
of the adjective), as : ci ^, ka$rat-i tajriba “ great experience.” 

The izafat construction can also be used to signify the material out of 
which a thing is made, as: ^ ,sd l 2 * at-i tild “a watch of gold” (also 

^j3Lfc> sfral-i tild y i (adj.) “ a golden watch,” or ^ y sa'at-i az tilld 

“a watch made from gold”); angushtar-i almas “a diamond 

ring,” but angushlar-i az almas would mean “ a ring made from diamonds.” z 

The genitive construction is often used where in English a substantive 
with a preposition would be used, as :—&&& pbi 
yak shah fa y ammul-i ayydm-i guzashta mi-kardam bSahll) “one night I was 
pondering on olden days”; here in Persian a proposition could be substi¬ 
tuted, as:— b' 0 ft's lU'wJ tas-arnmul bar ay yam i guzashta mi-kardam. 

This construction also occurs with the Infinitive, which is treated 
as a simple noun (though it may also govern an accusative), as :—^aj 
\ ha ( d az savdr sftvdav-i kashti “after getting into the 
boat” [or Jr* savdr shudnn dar kashti (m.c.) vide 117 [h) ] ; 

ir* sazd dddan-i anhd bi-da st-i dig art-si na man 4 
(m.c.) “ their punishing lies in the hands of another, not in mine ” ; tj y 

\j* urd tdqat-i sazd dddan-i dnhci-st na, mard “ he has power 

to punish them, not I ” ; y b y‘j y &*j b l ad, az vizd 1 kardan-i bd u (m.c.) 

“after quarrelling with him,” but y j' bad az nizd' kardan-i u 

“after his quarrelling (witli me or some one else)” ; vide also remarks on 
the izafat § 117. 

In the story of the second darvish, Chapter XI of the Persian translation 
of “ Haji Baba,” occurs the following peculiar passage:—b [ ] e;ijl *aj 

dj 3 v^-cL oJU. ba‘d az an \bimdr ] bd, hdlat-i 


1 When an adjective follows and qualifies a noun, the 6Uw mitzaf and the 

ciULx muzayf 'ilayh are separated, as: ^ pisar-i JcJ^uah-git-i luldn. 

2 There may sometimes bo a slight difference in signification between tli ‘ two con¬ 
structions, thus <*■»*» kuaa-yi nuqra may mean either “ a silver cup,” or “ a cup 

full of silver pieces,” but Xjin kaaa-yi muqrcfi “ a silver cup * * only. 

S Or omit the izafat. In India this izafat would be omitted. 

4 For bi-dast-i man. Persians are very fond of elliptical expressions. 
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ba'is-i hayrat-i hama , balki man va hakim ham , arugh-i 1 chand zad 44 when, to 
the astonishment of all, not excepting myself and the doctor, he (the sick man) 
groaned, opened his eyes—” (Haji Baba). In this passage man va 

hakim are in the genitive case, though, owing to the faulty collocation or 
incorrect construction, there is no izafat to distinguish the case. The words 
ojJja. e**b bd' is-i hayrat-i should be repeated after balki , vide § 120 (h) 
Remark. 

Note the genitive case or the use of the izafat in the following : — 

44 The road from Kirman to Yezd ” rah-i Kirmdn bi-Yazd • 

44 the B. Abbas road” rdh-i Bandar-i 4 Abbas \ 44 authority for. 

this” sanad-i in amr ; 4 4 fear of death ” tars-i marg; 

44 a horse worth a thousand rupees jD* asp-i hazdr tumani ; 44 he is 

in need of money” J.j ^ muhtaj-i pul ast ; 44 tempted of the 

Devil” e/kvA azmuda-yi Shaytdn [vide § 121 (a)] and § 121 (o) ]; 

contrary to reason, impossible” Jfl-c muhdl-i ( aql (m.c.). 

Example of the objective genitive : bi-hukm-i ghurur-i pa-yi suturan-i 
khud dy* (Yr. H. B., Chap. V) “ confident in the sure¬ 

footedness of their horses—.” 

Example of the subjective genitive : gurikhtan-i Haji Bdbd bl 
•‘the flight of Haji Baba”; vide also 120 (a) (1), of me; my. Vide also 
§ 117. 

(c) The Dative : — 

(1) There are two forms of the dative, thus, pYsS y. bi-u guftam or 
ptiS ijy urd guftam 1 “ 1 said (to) him ” : (also y b bd u guftam). 

(2) In m.c. the dative with <*-> is usual. 

(.‘1) These two forms are not however always interchangeable. The dative 
with i; is obligatory when it signifies possession, with or without the verb 
budan , and also with the impersonal verbs, as : XaJL=^ iSyt 0 

o^b t) y y bk td har ki tir h az halqa-yi angushtari bi-guzardnad khdtim urd 
bdshad (Sa 4 dl) 44 —that the ring will be his who shoots an arrow through it”; 
avarda and ki gazhdum rd viladat-i ma l hud nisi chundn ki sdHr-i 6 hayvanat 
rd fj yU> y An*' 2 L> ** ^ (Sa‘dl) 4, It is 

stated that the scorpion has not an ordinary birth like other !) animals.” 

* Arugh is a 4 belch ’ which Persians consider relieves the stomach. 

a Either form of the dative can also be used after fAb dad an " 4 to give.” 

S The dative is not necessary with impersonal verbs {vide Impersonal verbs) 
but when the dative is used, the form with I; and not with *■> must be used. 

4 In modern Persian anguahtar. Also instead of t; jf £ra baahad the 

phrase jf anguahtar mul-i u baahad would be used: baahad “let it be” 

but mi-bashad “is ” or “ will be.” 

5 Or tir-i. 

6 SdHr signifies “the remainder, the rest,*’ but is frequently employed for 
4 ‘ the whole.” 
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ju '> ,f i* ^ ' ^ >v4 )«• !; *0* 

Har kira tdfus bayad jawr-i Hindustan kashad 
Har kira mahbub bayad kunda u zindan kashad (Sadi). 

c< He who wants a peacock must endure the journey to India, 

He who wants his mistress must endure fetters and prison.” 

Yak-i rd dil az dast rafta bud (Sa‘di) “ a certain person 

had quite lost his heart.” [ Vide also (10) Remark]. 

)i 0 vdUi^ 9 y \) ^Lb J 

va har shah sanam-i dar bar ki subh-i tdban rd dast az 
sabahat-i u bar dil ast va sarv-i Jchirdmdn rd az khajdlat-i u pay dar gil 
(Gulistan) “the rich have each night a fresh mistress who shames the bright 
morning by her beauty and humbles the waving cypress by her exquisite 
figure.” In none of these cases could be substituted for !;. 

In harnd u sipds Khuda-yi pdk rd lei — ** f; “ praise to 

God the Holy —” and similar constructions, the verb is understood. 

This dative is rare in m.c. : \j* mara ba gh -Vst 

hi Inch has na-dida ast (m.c.) “ I have a garden that no one has yet seen.” 

In the above cases, the dative by native grammarians is considered the 
muzdj ilayh. Thus in, savardn rd, chun chashm bi-ma u/tdd tdkhtan avardand 

fytjt “when the mounted men saw us they 
charged down upon us,” savardn rd \) & yy~ is considered the muzdf ilayh of 
chashm , the phrase being equal to l*j ^)\y^ chun chashm-i 

savardn bi-md uftad : according to English ideas savardn should be in 

the nominative and be the subject to && jyl avardand. 

Remark. —The datives in two clauses should balance one another : hamdn 
tawr ki u bi-vay ( urd ) khil l at ddd } bi-man (mard) niz yak shdl-i Kashmiri dad 

af.3 JU ( \jq ) j\ Xf 

(4) If the indirect object express locality, the dative in f; cannot be 

substituted for aj, as: bi-shahr rasidim “ we reached the city” ; 

bi-maqsud rasidim “we attained our object”; 
gulula bi-shikar khwurd (m.c.) “the bullet hit the ‘game 5 ” : in none of the 
preceding examples could \y be substituted for A; . 

But «^ tj y Schwab mi-dyad (or ^ y u khwab-ash 

mi-dyad) “ he is feeling sleepy.” 

The m.c. phrase “ what’s the matter with you ? ” can be rendered either 
by Aa. turd chi shud ? or a^. yu bi-tu chi shud. 

(5) The preposition aj has many other significations besides the “to” 

of the dative, as : ^ P « bi-rikab guzasht “ he put his foot in the 

stirrup iron ” : obviously in such instances its place could not be taken 

by l>. 


29 


l Another and common reading is ranj-i Hindustan. 
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(6) Duration of time can also be expressed by 1 * * j of the dative,* as : 

5 cJ, Jb ^ tj jj) r U3 tamam-i ruz rd yurtma yd chahdr^ na<l 
bdyad raft? (m.c.) ‘ 6 must one trot or canter the whole day ? : shah ra anjd 

mdndam r ^bo Udf f ; (m*.c.) “ I stayed there the (whole) night.” 

In the first example the preposition dar (dar tamam-i ruz) could be 
substituted for the f;, but not in the second; for dar shab anjamandam 

txuf would mean “ I stayed there at night (not by day) . so also 

dar shab anjd raflam p&j >> “ I went there at night, (shab ra would 

be wrong here). 

A few adverbs can also be formed by the dative in fj, as : \j qazd ra 
“by accident, by chance,” (but ittifdq a '\ not \) $&\ ittifdq ra). Some 
grammarians consider this a form of the ablative case, apparently because 
the ablative (az qaza Uai jf) can be substituted. 4 * 

Andah fursat rd gard-i fand az an bar-dyad b 

(Anvdr-i Suhayli) “ at the slightest opportunity (or in a short time) it ceases 
to exist ”: rasti rd khilaf-i ‘aql buvad (Qa,ani), vide § 89 (h) (3). 

(7) If more substantives than one in the dative are coupled together, rd 
is usually added to the last only. 

l Amr(u) h u Zayd rd kitdb dddam J , or kitdb rd bi- l Amr(u) 

u Zayd dddam foto <Vj ) b 

(8) The affixed pronouns may take the place of the dative in I;, as: 

—** gf-ij® (m.c.) inch yad-at mi-dyad ki— ?, or aI ^ 

turd hich ydd mi-dyad ki —(m.c.)—“ do you at all remember that—? ” : 

*>j| ^khwdb-ash mi-dyad , or <vf b^ ^ra Jchwab mi-dyad (lesscommon, 

m.c.) “he feels sleepy.” 

The affixed pronoun of itself does not admit of rd ; but a noun in the 
dative case to which a possessive affixed pronoun is attached may be 
followed by !;, as :—I; <jSl jf)t> j silah va diram dad lashkar-’$h 

rd (Shah-Nama) “he gave arms and money to his army”; the more 
ordinary construction wouid be bi-lashkar-ash. 

(9) When the dative in f; has a noun in apposition, or is qualified by 
adjectives, the affix rd is usually added at the end, as :—fj jijj ^.} 


1 The accusative with or without !j is used with compound verbs formed by 0^1 ^ 
dadan , as : ynk-l az vuzara pd-yi takht-i malik biisa dad j\ 

(Sa*di) “ one of the vizirs kissed the throno of the king ” : rd \) could be inserted after 
•ja* malik. 

9 As the preposition dar can be substituted for this it is, I think, better 
to consider this the dative and not the accusative case. 

? Or shab anjd mdndam 

4 The Arabic accusative used adverbially, e.g. ( qazd an ) can also be substituted. 

6 j+c 'Umar; but ‘Amr (the final j not pronounced). *Amr and Zayd are 

common in Arabic grammars. 
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Zaydpimr-i vazlr ra guftam (or * bi-Zayd pisar-i vazir guftam) 

lei—“l said to Zeyd the son of the Wazir—” : jHj ctzj' 0 } 

iS jwi— shakhs-i az mardan-i jang-azmuda vd kar-dida ra guftam ki 

— 4 ‘ I said to a certain experienced warrior—. ’ ’ In Mmnat Khuday ra ‘azz a 
va jalU a) 1 JU t^jl^ caU (Sa^di) “ thanksgiving to the Great and 

A* 

Glorious God—”, the t; ra could also be placed last after the phrase 
‘ azz a va jall a . 

Similarly in jt lj ^i yak-i ra az muluk muddat-i 

‘ umr siparl shud (Gul. B. II. S. 28), the ra would, in modern Persian, 
be preferably inserted after muluk. 

Remark. —When the dative in f j ra is qualified by a phrase, the affix 
t; ra is preferably added at the end of the phrase, as : sSyl* J| 

4*jui& j ^LJ yak-i az muluk-i ( Arab ra kadis-i Layla u Majnun bi- 

guftand (Gul. B. S. 10). 

(10) The dative in 0 ra preceded by the particle mar ( vide (d) 12), is 
still sometimes used in books, but not in letters. 

Remark .—A dative is sometimes in classical, rarely in modern, Persian 
used as the logical subject of the clause, as :— 

Sag-l ra luqma-% hargiz jaramush 

Na-gardad gar zani sad nawbat-ash sang. —(Sa‘dl). 

“ A dog ne’er forgets a morsel (thrown to it) 

Even if afterwards you stone it a hundred times ”: 

In the example, “dog ” is in the dative case. 

lira hich chiz jaramush nami-shavad tj j\ (m.c.) 

r ‘ he forgets nothing. ’ ’ 

(11) The dative in ra lj sometimes takes the place of the preposition 3 

hardy , as: Khuda ra “for God’s sake.” For further remarks on 

the locative dative, and vide under these heads. 

(d) The accusative case :— 

(1) The accusative has two forms: one form is the same as the 
nominative, and the other as the nominative plus the suffix I y. 

One of the difficulties to a beginner is the correct use or omission of f> 

(2) Generally speaking, as already stated, I; corresponds to the definite 
article and should be affixed to definite parts of speech such as definite nouns, 

*». a# 

l l Azz a va jail ^ 0^ jj* are Ar. verbs, Pret., and signify “ exalted and magnified 
tbe His name) '*: in Arabic the Preterite is used in precative sentences and in cursing, 
the wisher assuming the completion of the action. 
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proper names, the separate pronouns, the demonstrative pronouns , 1 the 
interrogative 2 tS, the reflexive pronouns, and the pronominal adjectives 
and indefinite pronouns signifying “all; each; every; so-and-so; and both, 
all three, all four, etc.; a certain person ; one ; the others.” In m.c. it also 
follows the affixed possessive pronouns when affixed to a noun in the accusa¬ 
tive case: vide (c) (8) and § 40 ( b ). 

Remark. —After the name of a language, the I; is only added if the noun is 
definite, as : “I wish to learn Persian” mi-khwaham 

zaban-i Farsi bi-ydmiizam (m.c), but in selecting a course of study 
at school the pupil might say, “I will take up the Persian and not the 
Arabic.” Zaban-i Farsi rd mi-dmuzam ^ (jb) ; though gram¬ 

matically correct to insert the f; here, the sentence with it has the same 
stilted sound, as “I am now going to study the French language.” 

(3) The rd fj must be added to the direct objects of the Imperative mood 
or of causal verbs, when the object is definite (not when it is indefinite). 

Remark .—An adjective qualifying a noun often makes it definite, while 
the omission of the adjective indicates that it is indefinite. Vide p. 461, note S. 

(4) When a phrase, Arabic or Persian, is in apposition to a noun, the lj 

must be added at the end of the phrase, as:* \j Alc aUi ^* 5 ; u? 1 1 

*Ali (raziy a ’ llah ‘ a?i^h M) 1 rd hi-thumb didam “I saw ‘Ali (may Allah be 
pleased witli him !) in a dream.” 

—fj tan-i chand az mardu- 

man-i vagi'a dida va jang dzrnuda rd bi-fir istdd and ki —(Sa’di) * 4 they sent 
several warriors of experience, tried in battle, to—”; l; ^Llc y ^ 
yak-i az 'ulamd-yi rdsikh b rd pursidand (Sa‘dl) “ they asked one of the 
learned men of fixed principles.” In classical Persian, however, such is not 
always the case :— 

— yJA* y f; ^ yak-i rd az muluk-i ‘Ajam hikayat 
kunand ki 6 —(Sa‘di) “they relate of one of the kings of Persia that—”; 
in this example the rd could with equal propriety be inserted after the word 

Similiarly in the apposition of substitution and of explanation, f; must 

I But not an qadr , In qadr. 

* The rd \) is in m.c. sometimes incorrectly omitted after the interrogative 

] C uddm i or f\**kuddm yak-i , unless definite, as: kudam kitab 

mi-Jchwahi (vulg.) “which book do you want?”: fl*? kudam yak-i mi- 

khwahi ? (vulg.) “which do you want ? *’ 

8 Vide also Apposition. 

4 Final u omitted after the pause. 

6 Rdaikh means of sound belief, of firm faith in his religion. 

6 In modern Persian )) y yak-i az muluk-i l Ajam rd. 
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be placed at the end, as: Zayd pisar-i Vazir rd didam 1; yijj jr~* «v>3 “I 
saw Zaid 1 the son of the Wazir,” vide § 139 (6) (4). 

(5) In the “apposition of qualification,” a past or present participle 
denoting state or condition, or an adjective, is placed in apposition to a 
noun, and the noun if definite takes I;, as :— 

A) Owm! ^jf —xki * j}) A— 

zdlim-i rd khufta didam nim-ruz guftam in fitna ast khwdbashburda bih (Sa'di) 
“I saw a certain tyrant asleep at mid-day—” ; fil-i ra uftdnu kJiizan didam 
(m.c.) “I saw an elephant limping and stumbling ” : 
sang-i 2 dar rah uftdda didam ^ (m.c.) “I saw a stone 

lying on the road” ; vide also (8) : in these examples rd f; could not be 
omitted. 

Remark I .—If, however, the participle or adjective be in apposition 
to an indefinite noun the ij is according to the usual rule omitted, as:— 
cJd+f siydh-i ddsht kawdan (Sa'di) “ he had a slave, a blockhead ” : 

-djf nawkar-l dashtam ablah (m.c.) “I had a servant, an ass.” 

In j abla.h-i rd didam samin va khiVat-i dar 

bar samin (Sa'di) tk I saw a fool, a fat fool ; with a fine robe, a costly one ” : 

the first substantive is definite and the second indefinite. 

Remark II.—Man mar-i rd z dar rah murda didam ^ ^yo 

“ I saw a snake dead on the road ” ; and man mar i murda-i rd H dar rdh 

didam f; “ I saw a dead snake on the road ” : zdlim-i rd 

khufta didam I; “ I saw a tyrant who (or when) he was asleep ” 

and zalim-i khufta i rd didam i j &xsls*. ^Jlfe ‘‘ 1 saw a sleeping tyrant.” 

The shade of difference in meaning is slight, if indeed any really exist. 

(6) If the ^ is merely an indefinite article, its noun does not require 
b 4 : however, the ^signify “ a certain—,” especially if followed by the 

relative, it requires (;, as :— Kitdb-i bardy-i shumd saw gh at avarda-am( m.c.) 
“I have brought a book as a present for you ” ; if rd be added it signi¬ 
fies “ a certain book as a present ” and the sentence is incomplete and 
some such phrase as o— ki Idyiq-i shumd ast is necessary to 

complete the sense: it would also be correct to omit the \) and say 

ifojjf Um kitdb-i bardy-i shumd sawgl&dt dvarda 

am ki Id^iq-i shumd ast. 

Similarly m fill imruz didam (m.c.) “ I saw an elephant 

to-day, it would be incorrect to say fil-i rd \) unless some qualifying 

* Zaid and Amr ( ) are two fictitious names used in syntactic examples in 

Arabic grammars: the English boy learns that * Balbus is building a wall,’ while 
the Muslim boy is taught that ‘ Zaid is striking 4 Amr(u). 

2 But b sang-l ra “a certain stone.” 

3 The ra appears to bo redundant. 

+ Unless the omission of \) would cause ambiguity; vide ( d) (11). 
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clause followed, such as ki-fchayli qashang bud ; 

&y) fil-i (or fil-i-ra J ) imruz didam ki Jchayli qashang bud (m.c.): 

po^ dshiyana-i didam “ I saw a nest,’* but ( b ) 

ashiyana-yi murgh-i (rd ) didam “I saw the nest of a bird” : h 

^xu ashiyana-yi murah-% bd chdhar tukhm didam (m.c ) “ I saw 
a bird’s nest with four eggs.” Dukhtar-i ddsht iSj^ d (Sa f df) “he 

had a daughter ” ; here it would be wrong to say 1; iSj^ d dukhtar-i rd 
unless a relative clause followed, as : &L>) cf 1X0 ** b 

dukhtar-i rd ki didi bi-Tihran rafta ast (m.c.) “the girl you saw has gone 
to Tehran,” where the rd is necessary. 

Compare the two examples already given in § 41 (/), 

khana-i atash zadand and f \) khdna-i rd dtash zadand. 

For \) in relative sentences qualifying a definite noun, vide the Relative 
and Demonstrative 

(7) Nouns preceded by a cardinal number do not usually admit of I; rd 

unless definite, as: —Hazdr sarbdz didam jh j\}*> “I saw a thousand 
soldiers ” : pAJ.> ^ du asp didam “ I saw two horses,” but p^ f; jz 
du asp rd didam “I saw the two horses ” ; )* b cj JI er* 3 

\) A&j y UJt>; man in du ia^ija rd dar jahdn dust mi-ddram ‘ ulamd 

va zuhhad rd (Sa'di) “ these two dassses I cherish dearly in this world, 
viz., the learned and the devotional.” Vide also (15). 

Remark. —A noun with a cardinal number, if preceded by a demonstra¬ 
tive pronoun, is definite, as: jy b Aiivi in du takhta rd bibur “ cut 

these two planks ’ ’ : &y±6 ^ in du takhta rd biham bi-chaspdn. 

(8) A noun in apposition to a definite noun in the accusative does not 
admit of f;, but f; must be affixed to the first noun, as : 

!; pd* khwaham guft zan-i 

Hidayat Khan-i Rashti in nim tana-rd bardy-i Shu'la Khanam sawqdt firistdda 
ast (m.c.) “ I’ll say that the wife of Hidayat Khan of Resht has sent this 
jacket ( f; ) as a present * (without l; ) for Shu'la Khanam”: cui? 

cu-woi wJjU fyc y y guft Khuddy i azz a va jail mara 

malik-i in mumlakat garddnida ast (Sa'di) “ he said God the glorious has made 
me master of this kingdom.” Vide also (5) and end of (4), and (c) (9). 

If an indefinite noun has a noun in apposition to it, rd is not added 
to either noun, as :—pi Bj^yf chiz-i bardy-i shurrvd sawqdt 

avarda am (m.c.) “ I have brought you back something (from a journey) as a 
present.” 


' In writing, and preferably in speaking, the rd should be inserted. 
a Sawqat is the m.c. for the classical Bfj rah-avard “a present or 

curiosity brought from a journey ” ; also a)!** 5 ;! armaghan (class, and m.c.). 
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(9) Rd \) can be added to the Infinitive when it is the object, as : — 

*** Jj vil guftan va darugh guftan rd tark nami- 

kunad “ he does not give up loose talk and lying ” : [> U£ 

shina kardan ra khub mi-ddnad (m.c.) “ he is a good swimmer.” 

(10) With several nouns coupled together by y it is necessary to add 
b to the last only, vide example above in (9). 

Two affixes of \) close together are “ heavy ” to the Persian ear. Thus the 
sentence “ He invited my father and me” would in Persian be rendered by 
L> O'H J ^ ™ man u pidar-am rd da'vat kard J and rarely by 
the grammatical I; t/^l u mard va pidaram rd da'vat kard. 

(11) Finally is added even to indefinite nouns if its omission would 
cause any ambiguity, vide § 41(/). 

In the sentence “ vinegar curdles milk ” sir ha shir rd mi-burrad , the rd 
is correct. In speaking, however, if a pause be made after sirka j and stress 
laid in shdr, the rd may be omitted, as the intonation prevents any ambi¬ 
guity. Vide Remark to (12). 

—■>;!«> b) * *** lS* 1 0 oi? Damn a 

guft agar kas-i niki rd bi-badi muqabala kunad va khayr ra bi-sharr pddash ravd 
ddrad (Anw. Suh., chap. II, S. 6) “ Damna answered. If one return evil 
for good, and think injury a just recompense for benefit (I am, then, 
indeed, without hope).” (East. Trans.). 

Remark .—Just as in m.c. the rd is sometimes omitted it is sometimes 
unnecessarily inserted after indefinite nouns, as:— ij 

shardb rd bi-db 'amaz* 1 * kardan = shardb bi-ab ( awaz 

kardan ; in both, *->!^ shardb is indefinite: the rd is, in speaking, unneces¬ 
sary and may be omitted. Vide (19). 

(12) An old form of the accusative is formed by prefixing the particle 
r*» mar and suffixing fj ra, as :— Ijjl y< mar ura didam (old) <c I saw him ” ; 
mar is not here emphatic. 

Remark. —In *>!*** ^ shina kardan mi-ddnad (m.c.) “does 

he know how to swim?”, the object is regarded as indefinite, but in the 
reply ah*** lb* shina kardan rd Jchub mi-danad the object having 

been previously mentioned becomes definite, and rd must be inserted. 

(13) The affix ij rd being equivalent to the definite article, its omission 


1 In the Persian idiom the speaker puts himself first. Here i^'° man is used 

instead of \f° mara. It should be noticed that \) man ra is a vulgar accusative 

of man : in the example given ra is understood after the first object. 

4 4 Awaz colloquial for ‘ waz. 
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should make the noun indefinite. This, however, is not always the 
case :— 

(14) Rd \) cannot be used for both the dative and the accusative in 

the same clause. If, therefore, the accusative is definite and requires 
\) rd , the dative should bo expressed by bi : if the dative does not admit 
of bi, but requires );, then the rd of the accusative must be omitted, 
as:—or I; <— Icitdb-rd bi-man bi-dih , or kitab mara bi-dih 

(m.c.) 44 give me the book ” : ^ i; Shah pisar-i khud ra tdj dad 

(m.c.), or ab fcti Shah taj ra bi-pisar-i Ichud dad (m.c.) 44 the Shah 

gave the crown to his (own) son” : \j*> b 

shabhd nalida am id mard in jarzand bakhshida ast (Sa‘di) ‘‘long nights 
1 wept till He gave me this son ” ; = id bi-man in jarzand bakhshida ast 

(mod.), or la in jarzand rd bi-man bakhshida ast 
\j sjjy U ( mod.); here 1 ; rd is really necessary to show 
clearly that tojy jarzand is not the subject; its omission in such cases 
sometimes causes ambiguity. 

(15) The rd must be omitted after nouns preceded by cardinal numbers 

unless definite ( vide (7) ), as: tj ysd tx\£> ruz-i 

sharnba si najar duzd rd tandb anddkhtand, means 44 they hanged the three 
thieves on Saturday”; omit rd and it means “three thieves”: 

vjsjZ !; jid aileLtaj ^UJr jin si najar rd tandb anddkhtand va 
du najar ra gar dan zadand 44 they hanged three (of them) and beheaded 
two.” 

In the following arithmetical idioms the first cardinal numbers may be 
considered definite and require I; :— 

r + 1 ^>1 h l; a- jam'-i si ra. bd chahar in tawr 

minavisand 44 three plus four is written thus, 3 + 4 ” ; I; Cjr : j k > 

6 —p ^j\ tajriq-i chahar rd az pan) in tawr 44 five minus four, thus 

5 — 4” : rxp^iab| L \j zarb-i si rd bd chahar in tawr 44 three 

multiplied by four, thus 3x4”: a-h* h f; taqsim-i hasht 

rd bd chahar in tawr 44 eight divided by four, thus 8~4” : Axuf lc 

a r ...... 

"— ~ J y ^ 1; : amma anchi kusur ast , du 

Jchums az hasht tis 4 rd chuninmi- navi sand 44 but as for fractions two-fifths from 

y r 

eight-ninths is written thus * - * ” ; ~ 4- r> j <^3 cuaa j va 

haft sumn va du suds rd chunin ; “and seven-eighths plus two-sixths, thus 

f+ 0 ” 5 '^ 2 -> f; j va du suls rd dar nisi in tawr 44 two- 

thirds divided by half, thus a 

1 Not© that the figures are written from left to right as in English. 

2 *>)b j j v a \ n nishan = dalalat bar muscivat darad. 
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(16) The rd is omitted after generic nouns used generically 1 2 3 (as “ wine ” ; 
greed,” etc.) only when the sentence is very short. In dar arad 

tama'murgdt u mahl bi-band ^ ^ (Sa'di) “ it is greed that 

brings birds and fish into the net,” a rd would be necessary in prose. 
Similarly after nouns used in a vague or general sense, as :—jb Ot 
dast az Ui f am baz kashid (Sa'di) “ he withdrew his (the) hand from food, he 
stopped eating ’ ’: here rd could not be inserted ; dasl is really part of a com¬ 
pound verb (last kashidan. But in— 

^ )t\j* <^1 

Jahan ay barddar na-mdnad bi-kas 

Dil andar jahan-dfarin band u has — (Sa'di). 

“ The world my brother does abide with none, 

By the world’s maker let thy heart be wan” 

the word dil “thy heart” would in prose require m, though used in a 
general sense. 

Remark .—Compare the following examples :— L5 ^ 1 asp-i hdzir kun 
(m.c.) “get ready a (any) horse”; ^ t; asp rd hdzir kun (m.c.) 
“get ready the horse” (which has been mentioned or discussed): but 
(j/t asp hdzir kun (m.c.) “ get ready (the) horse” (used generally); 
the !; rd in this last case is omitted even if the speaker own but one 
horse. 

(17) Compound verbs such as suhhat ddshtan being consi¬ 

dered one word, the first portion of the compound does not admit of raJ 1 

(IS) In classical Persian, is frequently omitted after an accusative with 
a possessive affixed pronoun ; sometimes it is added : ^ t; 

<ju lutf i tab‘-ash rd bi-didand va husn-i tadbir-ash bi-pasandidand 

(Sa'di) “ they saw the kindness of his nature and the excellence of his 
administration ” ; in the example, tj is both inserted and omitted 

I; ijLSichun surat-ash rd bi-did sirakash rd bi-pasandid. 
Vide also (10). 

Remark. —In modern Persian the f; should be inserted after an accusative 
with an affixed possessive pronoun, vide above and § 40 (c). 

1 Generic nouns may be used definitely, indefinitely, or generically as “the man, 
a man, or simple man.’ ’ 

2 Bind hard bi-barddar barddar guftan & (m.c.) “she began to 

call on her brother (to say oh brother, oh brother) *’: here the position of the preposition 
shows that the compound is regarded as one word : also right to say . 

bind hard bi-guftan-i barddar barddar (m.c.). 

3 In another edition I \j rd is inserted a second time after tadbir-ash . In 

modern Persian the additional \) is necessary. 
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(19) In familiar language the rd is sometimes omitted when it would be 

correct to insert it [vide also (11) Remark], as: &>>) 

rafiq in sukhan bishunid (Sa‘df) 1 “ the companion heard what wa& said” ; 
bar-i in [the in makes the noun definite without \) ] nukta pish-i 
buzurg-i hami-guftam hf && (Sa‘di) “well, 

I was mentioning this point to a certain learned man ’ ’: cj' 0 harf- 1 

man na-shunid' 1 3 “ he didn’t hear me”: ft/ ^ jfj* cr.d 1 

vagar na, shdyad khaydl-i in safar hargiz nami-kardam (m.c.) “ otherwise 
I might perhaps have never entertained the idea of this tour” : in these 
examples it would have been correct, grammatically and idiomatically, to 
insert the \) . 

j jj A-jj) b guruh-i 

mardumdn ra 8 did hi har yak bi-quraza-i zar dar mi 1 bar nishasta va rakht basta 
(Gul., Chap. Ill, St. 28, J£ast.) “ he saw a band of men, who for a small piece 
of gold had taken their places in the ferry boat and loaded up their goods ” : 
(there is an error in the text; either ^-t and or budand must be added 

to basta , or else if ki must be omitted). 

(20) The cognate accusative is rare in Persian. The following is an 

example: f; u khivdbid khindbidan-i abadi rd (class.) 

“ he slept tlie eternal sleep.” 

The cognate accusative is sometimes used when translating literally 
from the Arabic. 

(21) The affixed pronouns when themselves the direct object do not 

admit of 0, as: Jr^^zadamash (m.c.) “1 struck him.” Neither do they 
admit of the dative f; rd, as: guftam-ash “ I said to him.” 

(e) The following examples illustrate the rules given above :— 

^ \) j] ura tuhi-dast didam , I saw him poor. 4 * 

y sukhan-i tu 6 hich nami-jalirnam “I don’t in the least 

understand you.” 

wJb \y turd nd*ib-i 6 khud kardan mi-Tchwdham (class, 
and Afghan coll.) = ajU \y mi-khwdhdm turd nd*yib-i khud 

bi-kunam( m.c.) “I wish to make you my agent.” 


1 Also m.c. The rd could, of course, be correctly inserted. 

* Commoner to insert ra. 

3 Here ra must be added (though the accusative is indefinite). Note that after 
the indefinite there is no izafat. It would be correct to write guruh-i az mardutndn 
without ra. 

4 Vide ( d) (5). 

f> Better turd. 

6 Note that (pi. nuvvab used in m.c.) in m.c. is w\->b nayib (without * ). 

In m.c. the 9 in such words is generally omitted in pronunciation. But in 

or &ajI> “ misfortune ’ ’ (pi. ^y\y navcfib or oUjU nd 9 *bat) the 9 is retained in pronun¬ 

ciation : the plural only of this word is used in m.c. 
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tj*** I; *%>)))[}*> danishmand-i hazar rupiya 1 attar -i ra sipurd 

(class.) “ a certain wise man entrusted a 1,000 rupees to a perfume seller. 1 ” 

f; yak-i rd bi-daryaft-i an ravdn hard* (class.) 
“ he sent some one to enquire into the matter.” 

lJj\j ^j |\) b bd khud guft ki sar ra nami tavanam 

buzurg bi-kunam “ he said to himself 4 1 can’t make my head larger . H 5 ” 

^U. \y la*im hi habba-yi sim ra bi-sad jan 

‘aziz mi-dasht “the miser who counted a grain of silver as dear as 
a hundred lives. ” 4 

\) $\ ^ h ji j*- chun kushia shud chirdah talabidam 

va ru-yi ura didam “ when he was killed I sent for light 6 and saw his face.” 

sj> 1^ i; cAkJU sultan liar yak ra judd kard “the king put each 

person in a separate place.” 

shakh.fi ra zir-i divar istdda did ki murgi/i dar dast girifta mi-namud “ the 
king saw a certain person standing under the wall who held a fowl in his hand 
that he was exhibiting to him (the king).” '* 

bo dah gusjand ta'druf firistdd “ he sent ten sheep as a 

present.” 7 

mi danid chiguna gusjand rm-kushand “ do 
you know how sheep are killed?” : but ^ f j H 

mi-ddnid chi-tawr gusjand ra rm-kushand ? do you know how a s sheep is 
killed ? ” In m.c. the distinction between the two previous is not observed, 
but if the word insdn were substituted for gusfand , it would be incorrect 

to omit the ra, as insdn can be definite only, as it means 4 the species man.’ 
“I saw some birds,” ba'zi murg&d didam (m.c.), but 

vSa-uxj Isjut jk af ba % zimurahhd rd didam ki dar injd nist( m c.): in the 

latter example the rd is necessary because of the 

agar qdli-yi Jchub-i khivdsta bdshid chiz-i nishan-i tan mi-diham ki 


\ An K aUJXr also sells Persian medicines, sugar, paper, etc. Dava-farush m.c. 

“seller of European medicines.” 

2 Vide (d) (2); ydk-l “ a certain one.’ ’ Kas-i or mard-i might be used without a ra. 

5 He read in a book that whoever had a small head and a large beard was a fool. 
He therefore thought to himself “ I can’t make the head smaller but I can the beard.” 

4 Or habba-l sim, (without 1) and with ^ of unity), i.e. “ a (any) grain of silver,” 
or with fj “the grain of silver ” : jpy.y* jt az sad jan ( aziz-tar “ dearer than —.” 

6 i.e. lamp generally, not any special lamp. 

6 Vide ( d ) ( 6 ). 

7 Vide (d) (7). 

8 Indefinite: the yd~yi tankir ( gusfand-i ) could not be used here. 
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misl-ash rd ta imruz hargiz na-dida bashid 1 (m.c.) “if you want a good 
carpet I will show you something the like of which you have probably never 
yet seen.” 

^ JU. hold ndHb-i dlgar baray-i khud 

talcish khwaham hard (class.) “I’ll now look out for another agent for 
myself . 9 ’ 2 

v-ftJsA’ } Ij j\j\ &£ *y>L> ^ chi did hi A.yaz 

sanduq-i rd kushada libas-i kuhna va kasif pushidaast “ what did he see but that 
Ayaz had opened a certain box and (taken out and) put on some old coarse 
clothes.” 

^yf c** tj AjJLc U*x> 3 jsd j+dJ Qadir Beg ' 1 * du nafar mudda'i 

va madda'd ‘ alayh ra pish mi-dvarad (m.c.) “ Qadir Beg brings forward two 
persons, plaintiff and defendant.” 

OojUj.3 in kdr* digar-i ra farmaSd (class.) “entrust this 

work to another, order another person to do this” : jf tS 

cJJstr* man dar dil ddshtani ki az injd birun ravam (m.c.) “I inwardly 
intended to leave this place ” 5 : |; a^.-LwJd b farz kun 

ba an iapdncha zadi yak-i ra kushti “ supposing that you used that pistol and 

shot one of us 6 (or them) ” : ^ Aixfi ^ agar 

in pisar-i za‘if td ( un bi-girad albatta khwdhad murd (m.c.) “ if this fragile boy 
were to catch plague he would certainly die.” 7 8 

l j ddnistam ki sabu'-ira didami-davad (m c.) “I 

guessed tliat he had seen some wild beast and that was the cause of 
his precipitation 8 ” : dp chizhd-i rd ki dvarda 

1 Khwdsta bushid Ax^\yL f j n m .c. considered more polite than 

ml k&wahid , or bi-fchwdhid. IJtda bashid , Past Subj., = “of which I 

suppose you have never seen the like”: dida Id “you liave never seen the 

like.” 

Chiz-i “a thing,” or \) chiz-l rd “a certain thing*’; both right. 

In m.c. the Imperfect or the Perfect is often used for the Present. 

2 Or bettor ndyib-i dlgar: ndyib-i dlgar rd “ the other--.” 

' s The Turks pronounce * beg,’ but the Persian almost like the English word ‘ bag.’ 

* The rd of the accusative after the demonstrative pronoun i3 omitted, because the 
dative has it: if bi-digar-i were used the \) after kdr should bo inserted; the latter 

construction would be used in modern Persian. 

6 Here the object of ddshtam is either the clause that follows or in rd understood. 

6 Or yak-i az mdra kushti. The fj could not be omitted after the pronoun yak-i. 

7 Here t&un giriftan is a compound verb. At any rate tho word “plague** is 
in Persian a generic term. If, however, a man fell sick of a fever or of plague in Persia, 
and it were said “ I 19 brought the fever or the plague (meaning this fever, etc.) with him 
from Bombay, ^ would be correctly used. 

8 The lj could be omitted, but is best insorted since if omitted sabu‘-i might be 

taken as the subject, vide (d) (11). In speaking, the rd might be omitted, the context 
or intonation preventing ambiguity. 
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budam agidab-ash khub bud (m.c.) “the things I had brought were mostly 
good 1 ”; f JIjra: muhdl ast lei 

hunar-mandan bi-mirand va bi-hunaran ja-yi ishan girand (Sa'di) “ it could 
never be that the skilled should die and the skill-less should take their place z ” : 
(^y. e;hU s ^3} vaql-i dar biydbdn rah gum karda budam (Sa'di) 

<( once I had lost my way 3 in the wilderness ” : Ji& y oUp ,jJL>c 

malik dar hay*at-i u nazar hard , shakhs-i did siydh-fam 
za'if-anddm (Sa'di) “the king looked at his figure and countenance; 
he saw a person 4 * black in complexion and poor in physique” : ^ 

sJ>> 

'-^ X3 b y va suhbat-asli rd yh animat shumdrand va 

khidmat-ash rd minnat ddrand (Sa'di) “ and they think his conversation a 
treat and serving him a favour to themselves”: b 

kdrvdn-i rd dar zamin-i Yundn duzddn burdand (Sa'di) “the 
robbers had carried off a certain caravan in Greece. 6 ” 

^y^ malik , dar 1ml, kariizak-i khub-ruy 

pish-ash firistad (Sa'di) “the king at once sent him a pretty slave-girl 6 ” : 
^ zamin-i adab bum dad (class.) 7 8 ; i; &'j*> 

cL^as \) .^*>1 f *>U har-ki dushman-i kuchak rd* haqir 

shumdrad bi-dan mdnad ki dtash-i andak rd s muhmil guzdrad (Gul., Chap. 
VII, St. 1). 

<£ ] jt ’J &zy+-> hikdyat-i shikar 


1 ^Note that chlzha-l ra is the object of the verb in the relative clause* the rd could 
be omitted and in this case tho word dnhd rd would be understood after ki. 

2 In modern Persian ja-yi ishan ra. 

* Here rah is used by Sa‘dl in a generic sense: if previously mentioned, ra would 
be inserted. 

4 Here there is no ra because the ^5 is for the indefinite article and doe 3 not 

signify “a certain porson." 

6 Here tj must be used as the ^ 5 * signifies “ a certain—.** 

6 Here the ^ is indefinite and kanizak-i is clearly the object; there is conse¬ 
quently no ra. 

7 Busa dadan a compound verb governs the accusative and not the 

dative. In modern Persian zamin rd would be preferred: v-o! zamin-i 

adab husid , or L> V^l zamin-i adab rd biisid are both correct in modern 

Persian writing. Whether the supplicant actually kissed the ground or merely 
touched the ground with his hand and then laid it on his lips or eyes is, I think, 
doubtful. The expression is now used figuratively. 

8 Here ra is necessary in classical and modern Persian, because the epithets make 
the two noun sdefinite (Remark to (<2) (3) ). In “ whoever thinks an (his) enemy mean—” 

har ki dushman rd haqir shumarad, the rd is equally necessary 
because enemy is to be considered definite, i.e. “his enemy.” 
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namudan-i shakhs-i huma*i rd baray-i ishtihar-i hazdr rupctya 1 “ the story 
about aperson shooting a lammergever for an advertised reward of a thousand 
rupees ” : y I) 3 $ dudar miydn yak-i rd bi-bur (m.c.) “ cut down 

every third one (tree) 2 ” : jb ^ du ta-yi digar ra ham bi-u 

dadam (m.c.) “I gave him the other two as well 3 9 9 : iJjJojd 

l amal-i pddishah du taraf ddrad (Sa‘df) “'the service of a king has two 
aspects”: f; chashm-am jdi rd 1 * * 4 * nami-dtd (m.c.) “ I saw 

nothing, my eyes gazed at vacancy” : L> 

ixi>x5 k ^rL oil A. rdhat-i l ajil rd bi-tashvish-i mihnat-i ajil munagh- 

a h as kardan Jchilaf-i rdy-i khirad-mandan ast (Sa‘dl) “to disturb one’s 
(the) present 6 comfort by anxiety of future wrong, is to act contrary to 
the opinion expressed by the wise”: vly* 

shardb 6 bi-ab ‘awaz kardan kdr-i ‘dqildn nist (m.c.) “to exchange wine for 
water is not the act of a wise person.” 

Remark. —To the query, \) Bbo^b padishah kird did ? the answer 
might be \) darvish-i rd; but to the query, ') y ki bud 

ki padisliah u rd did? the answer would be darvish-i (without rd) ; the reason 
is that in both replies there is an ellipsis : in the first reply there is 
an ellipsis of did; in the second there is an ellipsis of bud. 

The Vocative Case . 

(g) The Vocative formed by prefixing ay or yd to the nominative, is the 
form used in m.c. 


1 The Indian edition of extracts from the “ Tuzuk-i Jahdngiri ” or “Memoirs of 
the Emperor Jahangir " has headed this extract Hikayat-i shikar kardan-i humdy janwar 
dar kuh-i Pir-Panjdl bi-ishtihdr-i in'dm-i hazdr rup$yai owing to the omission of 
rd this sentence is quite unintelligible to Persians. In India the word janwar is 

specially applied by falconers to birds of prey, just as a muleteer in Persia styles mules 
mdl f while this same word in Pan jab villages means “ cattle.” The rd is necessary here 
to distinguish the direct objeot of the Infinitive which is specialized by the clause 
following it. In hikayat-i shikar kardan-i buz-i “story of shooting an Ibox,” the rd 
is not required as the Ibex is not specialized. 

a The rd necessary after the pronoun yak-it vide (d) (2): the rd would also be 
required according to (d) (4). Yak-i bi-dih “ give me one, any one ’ * but yak-i rd bi-dih 
“ give me one of them.” 

8 But du ta-yi digar ham dddam “ I gave him two more.” 

* Here jari rd stands for hich jd-i rd and is therefore definite : “ra preferable.” 

6 Vide Remark to (d) (3). The \) should not be omitted after rahat as the 
adjective specializes the rdhat ; if the adjective *djil were omitted the Ij also could be 
omitted. 

6 Though this is correct, it would be better to insert rd after shardb to mark the 
object clearly; vide Remark to (d) (11). 
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The Vocative formed by suffixing a is confined to the singular: it is 
also used in forming interjections, and in modern Persian is restricted 
to writings 1 (prose or poetry). Ex.: ^ Sa'diya 

safar-i digar dar pish asi (Gulistan) “ O Sa'di! I have one other journey 
before me.” 

Sometimes the object addressed is understood, as: y a->Lo ^ ^ 

I; ^ i.e. “ Oh (thou) who hast—.” 

;!^jb OJ ;lxj by 5 (Sa'di) 

Bulbula muzhda-yl bahar biyar 
Khabar-i bad bi-burn bdz guzdr ’ l 

“ Oh bulbul bring the good news of Spring, 

And leave ill tidings to the owl.” 

Mand occurs in poetry as the vocative of man “I,” but is rare and 
possibly not correct. 

Ay man-am bar sar-i khalc-i tu ki Jchak-am bar sar (Sa'di) 

‘ ‘ Oh ! I who am standing on your grave, woe is me ’ 9 4 

*£j\ ay ki shakhs-i man-at haqir namud (Sa'di) “ oh 
thou to whom my person seemed mean.” 

Poetically the dative in is occasionally used as a sort of vocative. 
Thus Hafiz says :— 

DU mi-ravad zi dast-am sahib-dilan Khuda ra 

Darda ki raz-i panhan khwahad shud ashkdrd ! 

My heart is leaving my control : oh ye who know about the heart, 
help me for God’s sake. 

Alas! that my secret love should become public property. 

As stated already, the vocative in a cannot be followed by the izafat . 
If the vocative in a be qualified by one following adjective, the adjective 
takes the alif of the vocative, as: Shdha sitdra-manzilatd Ul)ve Ul£ 

“oh king whose dignity is high as the stars!” Modern Persian letters 
often begin with dust-i muhtarama , instead of the correct classical dusta 

J But darigha “ alas! ’* and Jkbudaya “ O God! ** are still found in rn.c. 

4 Another reading is bi-bum-i sham instead of bi-bum baz. 

8 Another reading is in man-am. 

4 IQuik bar sar-am is a common saying in m.o.; akhir chi fchak bar sar-am bi- 
kunam oh what shall I do! M In the example, khak-am bar sar might also imply 
“ would that the earth covered me instead of you*’ ; Persians delight in ambiguous 
expressions. 

Ra is here equivalent to baray-i. 
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muhtaramd , which latter is however also used. The usual classical construc¬ 
tion, however, is to add the alif to the noun, and to every epithet that follows 
the noun, or to the noun only if the epithets precede it, as : 

j fj£x >; but with two or more adjectives, the a of the vocative 
is in modern Persian sometimes added to the last only, as: dust-i muhtaramd 
mihrbdnd 

The following are also common : }}jy and 

The Ablative Case . 

(h) The ablative is formed bv the preposition )l az. For its various uses 
vide § 90 Prepositions (h) (1). 

§ 119. Number of Nouns, Nouns of Multitude and their Concord. 

(a) As in English, nouns of multitude denoting living things are followed 
by the verb in the singular or plural according to the unity or plurality of 
the idea in the speaker’s mind, thus 1 :— 

tj Shahinshdh-i ‘adil rd raHyyat lashkar ast 

(Sa‘dl) “to the just monarch the people is an army” : d# ^ b 

la dam-i qasr jam 1 3 iyyat bud (Shah’s Diary) “ the crowd extended right 

up to the palace” : y y Tchalq-i % bi-ta‘assub bar u gird 

amadand (Sa‘di) “a whole people through fellow feeling collected round 
him ” ; *+& jf guyand chi yham gar hama ? ‘ alam murdand 

(Sa‘dl) “ they say what care we if all the world die ! ” : 

ahl-i shahr hanuz fchwdb budand (Shah’s Diary) “the people of the city were 
still asleep 4 * ” : * j* epf in fadfa-yi khirga-pushan 

bar misal-i hay van and (Sa’di) “ this sect clad in shreds and patches are like 
animals 6 ”: ‘ Arab guyad (Sa‘dl) “the Arabs sav 6 ”: hamaryi 


1 In English “ the committee sits daily,” but “ the committee are at variance.’* 

4 Note the plural verb even after a noun with the of unity. 

3 In modern Persian hama-yi ‘alam . In poetry hama is not followed by the 

izdfat , hence Indians always omit it after hama. 

4 Here the singular could not bo used. 

6 Hero the singular verb could not be used: the subject is not ta'ifa alone 

but the whole plural phrase ■XfijtJs ta'i/a-yi khirga-pmhan. Hayvcin dl^a. 

used generically: similarly in lAjb pdra-i sarbazha raftand (m.c.) or 

paraA az sarbdzhd raftand “ some of the soldiers went*’ both the 
subject (hkjl sarbazhd) and the verb should be plural, but para-l sarbdz raft is used 
colloquially. 

6 Or ‘ Arab-hd mi-guyand (modern); * Arab is an Arabic collective 
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buzurg u kuchak-i 1 shahr ra talabid !j 3 &+* “he 

summoned all the city both great and small.” 

(b) The word p&y* mardum “people” is plural, thus: mardum m%- 
guyand “people say”; marduman is also used.* In the m.c. phrase 

JUA. ^ mardum hama dar fikr u khayal-i 

asayish-i Jchud ast s (Vazir of Lankaran), the speaker is thinking of the 
people of his own small state as one body ; at any rate ast should be and . 

(c) The worde;**A> dushman “ enemy ” 4 is treated as a singular, thus :— 

Jjt dushman qurikht (not gurikhtand) ‘ ‘ the enemy fled ’ ’ ;* 

^ dushman dah hazar bud (incorrectly budand) “ the 

enemy were ten thousand.” 

In 33 ) jA y dushmanan az har taraf zur avardand 

(Sa‘dl) “enemies pressed him (the king) on all sides,” the plural noun 
is used to signify more than one enemy, i.e. a collection of enemies. 

In c-aaoIA yj<2» j lPj* dar in mawsim 

hava-yi baali u bustdn-i Shiraz JchassiyyaUi makhsus-i darad “ at this season the 
gardens of Shiraz are particularly delightful,” the synonyms ^ £b bdgh, u 

bustan clearly indicate the plural; it is therefore unnecessary, but not wrong 
to say ^ £.b bagA u bustanha (or basatin) : ^ 

masjid u khanaha-yi shahr (m.c.) “ the mosques and houses of the city.” 6 

(d) (1) Generic nouns denoting rational beings are preferably used in the 

plural ; thus it is better to say Ad f zanha-yi Iran khushgil-and 

“ the women of Persia are good-looking,” than ^ oj zan-i Irani 6 

khush-gil ast “the woman of Persia is good-looking.” Zariha-yi Bangala 
siyah-fam-and properly means “ the women of Bengal are mostly dark,” but 
zan-i Bangala siyah-fam ast “ the whole of the women of Bengal are dark.” 
However sarbaz-iziydd-i bud , Ai^j ^ sarbdzhd-yiziyad-i 

1 Or hama-yi buzurg u kuehakdn-i shahr ra 3 Note the 

plural termination added only to second adjective (or noun). It is better to use both 
adjectives in the singular. 

* Similarly ‘folk’ in English though plural has by modern usage got a plural, 

4 folks.’ 

8 In classical Persian mardum is sometimes singular : thus in the 4th story erf the 
let Book of Gulistan, Sa‘dl, speaking of the dog of the ‘seven sleepers* says, Pa-yi 
nikangirift u mardum shud a£ J ^b ; \ n shakh? mardum-l Iran ast 

L-J a: **** and C^S 0 man mardum-i Kirman-am (m.c. and 

vulg.). Indians occasionally use f&j* 0 mardum for dj' 0 mard. 

* When the word “ enemies ** is intended, the plural is of course used. 

6 Here the singular khana would be incorrect, as “the house of the city** 

would convey a singular idea in Persian just as it does in English. Note that the plural 
termination is added to the last noun only. 

6 Not &'jdJ Iran. Zan-i Irlin would have the appearance of meaning 

“ the wife of Iran.’ * 

30 
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budand and sarbaz-i Iran khub ast are also used and 

considered correct in modern Persian. It is correct to say 1 

bisyar zan dnjd bud (or budand , not so good). It is not, however, 

obligatory to use the singular. Thus ^^*0 £Hf uldgh-i Bahrayn, or cs^ 

ulaghhd-yi Bahrayn “the ass (breed) of Bahrain Island,” or “the 
asses of Bahrain,” are both correct and both have the same meaning, 
though the latter might mean the different breeds of the Island. 

( 2 ) Generic nouns unqualified by adjectives are as a rule used in 
the singular, with a singular verb: thus the Persians frequently use the 
singular when in English we use the plural; they say *amal for 

“ actions,” ^ychub for “sticks,” etc. The rule is to use the singular when 
the noun is employed in a collective sense, but the plural when separate num¬ 
bers are indicated. If, however, the noun is qualified by an adjective, it is 
usual to put it in the plural 1 even when it is used collectively. Modern 
Persians are, however, slovenly in their use of the singular and plural. 
Examples:—liUL ^ jt az rudkhdna-yi ziydd-i guzashtim (Shah’s 
Diary) (or ^ Jf az rudkhanahd-yi ziydd-i guzashtim) 1 4 “ we 

crossed a lot of rivers” ; y talagrdf '-chi-yi 

Bus talagrdj-i ziydd-i az Tahran dad (Shah’s Diary! “ ^ ie Russian Telegraph- 

Master handed me a lot of telegrams from Tehran ” : S4 <*4 3 1 az V^ a 4 

bdldraftim (Shah’s Diary) “ we went up the steps, or we went up the step ” : 

9 )yt *I ajUL ^ kinar-i rudkhdna harna 

dih va qasaba va zird'at-i augur va darakht-i gilds va-ghayra bud (Shah’s Diary 
“on the edge 5 6 of the river were everywhere villages and townlets and 
vineyards and cherry (i trees, etc.” : I; Aa. 

iu' guflin chi hardmzdda mardumdn and ki sag ra kushdda and 

va sang ra basta 1 (Sa’di) “ he said what a set of blackguards are these, who 
have let loose their dogs and tied up their stones ’ ’ : 

1 With the words signifying “ much,’* bisiydr, ^4^ hjiayll and 

faravan , the substantive may be in the singular. 

2 Or i>b) rudjchanaha-yi ziyud (but not rild-k]iuna-yi ziydd without <_c): 

all three have practically the same meaning except that the ^ makes the noun 
slightly more emphatic. 

3 Or talagrafhd , plural. 

4 Here IfD pillaha could be used. The singular AJL> pilla might mean “ one 
step. * * 

* Kiriar-i “on the edge of”; kinara-yi “ on the bank of.” The plural 

Jcindrha would not signify the banks of one river: iJjlo du taraf or 
t&rafayn would have to be used to signify “ both banks.” 

6 Dark sour cooking-cherry >1 dlu bdlu: dessert cherry gilds. 

1 Note that AM and is understood after AW) basta. In modem Persian 
hardmzdda would follow its noun. 
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Jchayli shutur va rama inja ast (ra.c.) “ there are many camels and 
flocks here (the pi. jjf and would be unidiomatic) : ;lw ^ IxJut 

shunida am injd lcisabur [ bisyar ast (or and) (m e.) “I have heard 
that pick-pockets are common here” : 

anjd bisyar jahaz jam 1 * 3 shuda langar anddkhta bud 1 (or budand) 

(m.c.) “ many ships had collected there and cast their anchors ” ; (here 
bisyar gives the plural idea). 8 

If, however, the noun is qualified by an adjective (other than the 
collective adjectives or adverbs [bisyar khayli LS L : L. j or y faravan ), 
it is usually in the plural. Thus, if jahaz in the last example were 
qualified by the adjective buzurg, the sentence would run 3 f ^ ;U~j Uof 
aaLjoo} dnja bisyar jahdzhd-yi buzurg jam 1 shuda 

langar anddkhta budand 4 ; y jahdzhd-yi bisiyar dnja bud 

is better than txof bisyar jahazha anjd bud; ■? 3^ jahaz-i 

bisyar is also correct. jahdzhd-yi bisyar buzurg “ very 

large ships” might be mistaken for jahdzhd-yi bisydr-i buzurg 
^>)y “ many large ships ’ ’ : the latter, however, is better expressed by 

<^U bisyar jahdzhd-yi buzurg . jh—» bisyar kashtiha-yi buzurg 

is to be preferred to bisyar feishti-yi buzurg (vulg.) for 

“ many large ships.” 

It is not, however, necessary to use the singular for the plural, even when 
no ambiguity could arise : thus ■ ‘ the asses of Balireyn 6 are fine ’ 5 could be 
rendered by either, o**»i gJl ulagh-i Bahrayn bisyar khub 

ast , or cxil ;U~j uidghha-yi Bahrayn bisyar khub and. 

In referring, however, to “the asses of Persia” it would be necessary 
to use the plural as various breeds of asses would be meant and not one 
single breed. Similarly a hulu-yi in ba gh khub ast might 

be rendered “the peach of this garden is very fine” (signifying peaches) 
and there would be no misconception : but neither in English nor in 
Persian would it be correct to say “the tree of this garden is fine,” 
unless of course there was only one species of tree under discussion; 

w>yX £b ^yi dara>cht hd-yi in bdgJt bisyar khub ast (m.c.) 

“the trees (generally) of this garden are fine.” 

(c) The plural is also used to give prominence to a word, or to convey 
the idea of number or quantity:— dj dy *; uy )Z> ij A-bli' qdfila ra dar 


l The Afghans say j* jib-bur , which, however, in modern Persian means 

“ a cheat.*’ 

* If the plural were used, it would here refer to the men in the ship or else give 
the idea of life to the ships. 

3 But jahaz-i bisyar varid-i bandar shud j 3^“ (m.c.). 

4 ^)y> bisyar kashti-yi buzurg anjd bud (or better budand ). 

3 This island is famed for a breed of large white asses. 
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*a,rz-i rah duzd zad (m.c.) “the caravan was attacked on the road, 1 ’* 
but m) duzdha zadand “ robbers attacked it or the robbers attacked it ” : 
y *> ah biyar “bring water,” but ®bha bi-riz (m.c.) 

“ throw away all this water (in different vessels) 2 ”: j y hj& ^j) 

dy ru-yi darya az kashti va qdyiq va kashtiha-yi 3 

bukhari-yi buzurg pur bud (Shah’s Diary) “ the surface of the sea was 
covered with ships and boats and great steamers. 4 Yah muddat-i bimari 
dasht ^5>;Ujo ^ r : (m.c.) “he was ill for an age without a 

break,” but muddat-ha bimari dasht (m.c.) “he was ill 

for ages on and off ” ; ta c ajjubhd mi-kunad = 

ta'ajjub-i bisyar mi-kunad. Vide also (k). 

(/) Nouns denoting objects which in English do not admit of plurality 
and are used only in the singular, as gold, silver, wheat, wine, butter, water, 
etc., in Persian require the plural to signify variety, or diversity, thus:— 
In gandum ast (m c.) “ this is wheat ” is correct, as the wheat 

is in one place, but ^ ^ \y in gandumhd rd jam‘ kun (m.c.) 

“ collect this wheat ” : in the latter example the singular gandum should 
not be used as the wheat is in scattered heaps. Similarly cuiu) 
db rd rihht “ he spilt some of the water (from one vessel),” but osyj; 
abha rd rihht 4 4 he spilled the waters of various kinds or in various vessels ” : 
dhhd-yi in du rud-lchdna bi-ham jam ‘ mi-shavad ailA. tj) (sty! 

tyZ* ^ (m.c.) “the waters of these two rivers join 6 ”: 
sharabha-yi Fransa 4 ‘ the wines of France ’ ’ ; u rawghan mi- 

farushad (m.c.) “ he sells butter (clarified) 6 ”: tukhm “seed,” but 

tukhmha “various kinds of seeds”; oh nan “bread,” lyh nanha 
“loaves ” : vide (k). Sometimes the double plural is used for variety (and 
quantity), as :— zurufha (Ar. and Pers. Pis.) “ different kinds of vessels” : 


J i-e ., by one or perhaps more robbers : the verb is equal to a passive. With an 
adjective the plural should be used, as: duzdha-yi ShWdzl burdand. 

* In m.c., however, words like vf ab, v* sharub , etc. are incorrectly and 
Vulgarly used in the plural when definite. 

3 Note the plural termination added to tho last noun only. 

4 Though the first two words kashti and qdyiq are in the singular 

expressing multitude, the last noun kashtlha could not be in the singular: vide 

end of ( d) (2). 

6 Pas angah bi-dusti karhd kunad hi hioh dushman na-tawanad kard 

^+£4* SS &sS u>jl£ (Sa‘di) ; here )t kar could be used generically instead 
of the plural, but would not be so forcible. karhd signifies “such great or suoh 

numerous works” : in modern Persian chunan kdrha (or 

chundn kar) mi-kunad ki —. 

* Vulg. rawghanhd. 
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javahirat “various kinds of jewels”: ci»U5t?u> ajcfibat “various 
wonders .” 1 2 3 Vide (k). 

(i g ) The Persian idiom requires, except in rare instances, the plural 
where in English we use the singular, in all such sentences, as: “ to act 
like a wise man,” etc., etc.:— 

— hi in harakat munasib-i hal-i khdradmandan na-kardi (Sa‘dl) “you did not, 
act in this like a wise man ” : bi-libas-i darvishan (or darmshi 

adj.) (m.c.) “ disguised as a darvish ’ ’ : jjku bi-tarz-i mastan 

pish-i man amad (mod.) “he came before me like one drunk.” The 
English idiom “ not fit for a Christian ” would in Persian be rendered by the 
plural. Compare with (o). 

Remark. —An adjective might also be used, as bi-libas-i darmshi . The 
singular occurs in poetry or in the rhymed prose of Sa'di, but is contrary 
to usage. 

(h) After the word “pair,” etc., or the determining words mentioned in 

§ 47 (g), and after cardinal numbers , 4 * the noun is the singular:— In juft 8 
murgh ra dar yak-mahagi girifta budand \; 

(Jahangir’s Memoirs) “ this pair of birds was caught when they were 
a month old”: *:> dah naj'ar shulur “ten camels 4 ”: 

dah nafar adam, or dah mard (m.c.) “ ten men.” 

Remark. —After mablagh , miqdar and muvazi , the izafat 

is used. Vide § 117. 

(i) The substantive in a verb, compounded of a verb and substantive, 
is used generically in the singular, even though the idea be plural: 

*j*y jy* f;jt farrdsh-ha ura kul giriftand , burdand pish-i 

madar-ash (m.c.) “ the * farrashes ’ took him on their shoulders 6 * and carried 
him off to his mother.” 

(j) The plural is sometimes used where the dual might be expected: 

,y a+a i\) vif^l atraf-i rah hama khana bud (Shah’s Diary) “ there were 
houses on both sides of the road 8 ”; the plural after hama (‘altogether ) 

1 Arabic broken plurals are frequently treated as singular: the Arabic plural of 

tajir is jbxo tujjar t but vulgarly bfcjlsu tujjarha is used as a plural. 

2 But “the men were two thousand” niardumdn du hazar 

budand. 

3 Occasionally but incorrectly In juft-i murgh . 

i In modern colloquial dah shutur. 

ft The man was lying senseless on the ground. 

ft Properly &y W) f.arafayn-i rah dukdn bud “ there were shops on both 

sides of the road”; s£\jk\ aprdf is common is modern colloquial, but tcirafayn 

is used by the educated only. The plural dukdkln-i khub-i (or dukdnhd-yi khub) bud , 
would be used if qualified by an adjective, vide (d), the verb remaining in the smgu ar. 
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would be wrong. ( Atraf-i rah khanaha hud &y* (m.c.) “ there 

were different kinds of houses on both 1 sides of the ways ”). 

(k) Collective nouns such as wine, water, etc., and snow, land, butter, 
etc., are used in the plural when different collections or heaps are referred 
to; thus \) t-jl \j& shardb ra Jchunuk bi-kun “cool the wine (one 

bottle, or one wine),” but sharabhd-yi Fardnsa “the wines 

of France” : zamin-i Kirmdn “the land (or tract) of Kirraan,” 

but jS zaminha-yi Kirmdn “ the tracts or districts of Kirman” ; 

dj&t* <J&a. dar jangal hizam jam* mi-kard (m.c.) “he was 

gathering wood (collective and general) in the jungle”: 

dar jangal hizamhd jam t mi-kard (m.c.) “he was gathering collec¬ 
tions of wood (either different kinds or different heaps)”; vide also(r): 

Jchunhd rikht “ he shed streams of blood ” ; ^^j**** luhum 
nn-khurand “ they eat the flesh of various animals ” ; IfAxud ta'ajjubhd 

mi-kunad, vide (e) and (/). In m.c., however, the plural is frequently incorrect¬ 
ly used for the singular, as: » muha-yi sar-am 

safid shuda ast, for ^y* mu-yi sar-am; vide (/). 

(/) In qism kildb “ this sort of book” ; p/)y z p-b* in jur kirm 

‘ ‘ this sort of worm 7 7 : but in qism kitablid ‘ ‘ these kinds of books 57 ; 

ArF^f in jur kirmha “ these sorts of worm3 (or insects) ” : vide also § 135 
(i) Concord. 

(m) After aqsdm and similar plurals signifying various kinds, 

the singular or plural is used, as:—j y 

jyj anva ( -i tutihd va tjFus-hd va qarqavulhd-yi lild*i-i ki bisydr 

qashang bud 2 (Shah’s Diary) “there were various species of parrots and 
peacocks and golden pheasants”; here the singular could be used, but 
the plural gives the idea of numbers in each species : ( anvd'-i janvar 

is incorrect). 

(n) In English, a noun taken figuratively may be in the singular when 
the literal meaning requires the plural: such expressions as “their face,” 
“ our life” are common in Scripture. The Persian idiom, however, admits 
the singular only, thus: “How can we escape from their hands? ” )\ &*y£&* 

chiguna az dast-i ishan riha*i biyabim ? (m.c.): U 

jan-i ma dast-i shuma-st (m.c.) “our life (lives) is in your hand”: 

\) Shah gardan-i hama ra zdd “ the Shah beheaded them all.” 

In such sentences as “We have changed our mind ” L> 

khiyal Jchud ra taghyir dddtm it is in the Persian idiom, as in the English, 
better to use the singular, i.e. if only one purpose or opinion is meant: 
“allow us to go home or to depart to our houses” would be correctly 

1 Note the plural for dual. 

5 Should be budand : elsewhere the Shah correctly uses the plural in a similar 
sentence. The plural termination is ordinarily added only to the last noun. 
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rendered in Persian by bi-guzar bi-Jchdna-yi Jchud bi-ravim , 

though the plural khanaha-yi Jchud might be substituted without offence to 
the ear; vide also jib in last example in (v). 

( o) Contrary to the English idiom, the predicate to a plural subject is 
usually in the singular; thus in the sentence, “ These men are devils, ’ ’ the 
word “devils” would in Persian be used generically in the singular. 
Examples : y — Jci bar sujra hama dushmandn dust 

numayand (Sa'di) “because at your table, all enemies show like friends ” : 
oJ| Jib* y cxiblt in td‘ifa-yi lchirqa-pushdnbar misal-i hay van 

and J (Sa'di): «3o| ishdn dushman-i man and 1 (m.c.) : s^b U 

md hama banda-yi Khuda hastim (m.c.) “we are all creatures of 
God.*’ Compare with (g). 

In the following, Sa'di has one predicate in the plural and one in the 
singular:— ob • «y o 

Guftam 1 * mazammat-i ishdn ravd ma-ddr ki Ichuddvanddn-i Jcaram-and ’— 
Gufl ‘khatd gufti ki banda-yi diram-and’ (Gul.) “I said, 4 Do not run them 
(the rich) down, for they are the lords of bounty.’ He said, c You are wrong, for 
they are the slaves of money ’ ” ; hero banda is used as a collective noun, but 
it .would be better to use the plural banddgan , which is the reading of 
another edition. 

In the following sentence from the Gulistan, the singular word darvish 
might in ordinary prose be plural : Sa'di has used the singular to preserve 
the rhyme:—odsvc )\ aUiplj e>y dy 4 * b ^ vi/>b j!\ 

»xb«yj j 9 6 agar bi-masal baran na-barad va yd tufan 

jahdn bar ddrad bi-iHirndd-i mtiknat-i Ichivish az mihnaUi darvish na-pursand 


1 Vide (a). 

* in <>if j \jr£)Z> da Iccis dushman-i mulk u din-and (Gul.) “two 

persons are enemies to Church and State,“ the subject du kai, because of the cardina 1 
number du, is to bo considered a plural though the plural termination is not used. 

In vS *+& cbf ^jLguk^^ j Oof Itc j 

muqarraban-i Hazrati Haqq jall a va *ala tavangardn and darvish-sir at, va darvishna 
and tavmgar-himmat (Gul.), the first tawangardn is to be considered a subject 

with darvishsirat as the predicate, and not as the predicate of 

muqarrabdn ; the singular j&jd tavangar would be wrong. Iu &•*£> t^s 

ojf (j&j*j vuzara-yi Shah hama khiradmanddn-i bd f aql u hush and (m.c.) the 

singular khiralmand would be wrong, but it would be correct to say j 
*>! ^ b hama khiradmand va bd l aql u hush and. 

8 Ki ** ‘ because,* here gives the sense of balki. 

* In modern Persian t.ufan-i and jahdn rd . 

6 In modern Persian the plural would be preferred. Darvish the singular is here 
used for the sake of rhyme. 
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va az Khuday ta‘ala na-tarsand (Sa'di). Even if be substituted for 
Persians prefer the singular, for euphonic reasons. 

The plural, however, can be used, as: md homa dust-im (m.c.), or ma 
Kama dusian-tm “ we are all friends ” : both are used in modern Persian, but 
the former is correct. 

o —a &£ jit j \jyjf jjJ j o —°ji 3 f-*-^**—V 

Hama bandagdin-im u Khushraw-parast 

Man u Giv u Gudarz x u har Teas ki hast (Shah Nam a). 

If, however, a plural or collective predicate in English (whether sub¬ 
stantive or adjective), be qualified by an epithet, it is frequently plural 
in Persian also, as :—In Jchalq Kama Tcharan-i' 1 ba afsus and 

b “ these folk are asses, laden with conceit.”— (0. K. 227 Whin.). 

In addressing people, however, as “You blackguards,” the plural is 
requisite, as : U& shumd pidar-sukhta-hd (m.c.): ordinarily, however, 

the pronoun w'ould be omitted, as : <^l ay ahmaqan il 3 oh ye fools.” 

(p) The plural is used instead of the singular out of respect, as:— 
*—b y ^ j^\ pas agar 

safd-yi vaql-i ‘azizan az suhbat-i aghydr kudurat-i pazirad ikhtiyar baqi-st 
(Sa‘dl) “then if your valuable time is wasted and you become bored 
by strangers, the option still remains with you (to leave the city).*” 

In Idyiq-i qadr-i pddishdhdn 

na-bdshad iltija bi-jchdna-yi dihqdn-i rakilc burdan (Sa'di) “ it is not becoming 
in a king to take refuge in the dwelling of a common villager,” the plural 
ujUUob pddishdhdn is used in accordance with (g) ; by the use of the plural 
the application of the advice is made general and is not directed so 
pointedly at the particular king present before the speaker : Jf ^ J^xjU 

mas^mul va matlub az dustan chundn ast ki — “ I hope 

you—.” 

In the following, this respectful plural is carried to excess, the writer 
assuming that he is not worthy to address his superior direct; consequently 
he addresses the feet of the servants of the threshold, etc., etc.; ^b 

bi-khak-i 4 pd-yi falak-farsd-yi A‘lq 
Hazrat-i aqdas-i shahinshdhi: c>bojlU ^b bi-khak-i 

pebyi mulazimdn-i dstan-i humayuni mi-rasanad b : jit^ ^b 

{jpf bi-Ichdk-i pd-yi javdhir-asa-yi mubdrak ‘arz mi-shavad. 


1 Olv “ warlike ’ ’ was the name of the son of the hero Qudarz. 

2 Jjhar would also be correct in prose, but is not so good. 

3 A king here addresses an 'a bid by the plural * azizan ; he has invited 

him to leave the wilderness and spend a little time with him in the city. 

* Or f qurban-i Tchafc-i 

pa-yi jawhar-dsd-yi bandagdn-i A'lq Hazrat-i aqdas-i humayuni , 

8 Humayuni for Shah only. 
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On New Year’s Day and on special occasions the Zardushti Anjuman 
telegraphs direct to the Shah addressing him in such terms as the pre¬ 
vious: the reply is sent direct by the Shah himself. 

Terms far more involved and extravagant than the foregoing are 
found in old Persian, and are still in use in India. In modern Persian ; 
however, these forms are daily approaching the simplicity of Europe; in fact 
few Persian gentlemen are now able to write these long involved expressions: 
on special occasions when they are necessary, a Munshi is employed for 
the purpose, and the Secretary to the Royal Recipient paraphrases the text 
by, “The usual congratulatory address from—.” 

(q) The plural is sometimes used instead of the singular to avoid 
a pointed allusion. Thus in the 24th story of the First Book of the Gulistan 
when the king imprisons the trusted Khwaja y ] another king in writing secretly 

to the latter says : ^wfjo Jo e/f cfjl* hi 

muliik-i an taraj qadar-i chunan buzurgvar-i na-danistand va bi-'izzaii hardand 
(Sa‘dl). Some one informs the master of the Khivaja of the matter; 

aL- \j*c ^JU b i^yoycji ij ^31* guft fulan rd 2 hi habs 

farmuda-i bd muluh-i navahi murasalat darad. In both these examples the 
plural muluh is used, though it is well known that the agent in 

each case was one king and no more. 

In m.c , the plural is often used for the singular, as: U ur' ^ 

dfd fulan has bd-Inglishd dusti-yi mahhsus darad (m.c.) 

‘ 1 * * 4 So-and-so is great friends with the English (there being but one Englishman 
in the place).” ;s 

(r) In a sentence like the following:— 4 4 He is learning the Arabic and 
Persian languages,” the substantive in Persian would be singular, as: 

ij' 0 j objy u zaban-i ‘ Arabi va Farsi ml-amuzad 4 ; the 
plural Ifibj zabdnha is not admissible, and there is an ellipsis of the 
word c;b) zaban before Farsi: if the plural zabdnha were used it 

would signify the different dialects of those languages ; vide (h) and (t). 

(. 9 ) Cardinal numbers, as already stated, are ordinarily followed by a 
singular noun. However, after such expressions as “all three, all four, 
etc.”, it is not wrong in modern Persian to use the plural, as : y 
liar si dulch'tar-i u, or y ^1*yt liar si duhhtarhd-yi u £ ‘ all three of his 
daughters.” The singular noun is preferable. 


1 The meaning of the word here is doubtful. In modern Persian, Armenians 

and Hindus are addressed as and the Jews and Parsees as Mulla. 

* Note that I j fulan ra is the object of the verb in the relative sentence, 

ft This substitution of the plural is not an uncommon vulgarism in English : 
“Really,” says Harriet to the overbold Harry, the young men of this town do take 
liberties.” “Give us a copper” is another example. 

4 No ra. Vide § 118 (d) (2) Remark. 
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Axft? y (£*f A)lj 9& id*) b cr* &**»jb he ciaX % .base ^ Uj j 

y+f y lb jZjS+xj <^ 11 **^ m hina-yi musahabat-i md har 

si tan ba rukn-i chahdrum , ki tu basin, tamhid yabad chi alcdbir gufta and 
har chand duslan bishtar bdshand hujum-i bald bar ishdn kamtar bashad (Anv. 
Suh., Chap. III., S. 6.) 44 and the pedestal of association of us three 
will be supported by a fourth pillar, viz. thyself: for the wise have said, 
4 the more numerous friends there are, the less will they be exposed to 
the assaults of calamity”—(East. Trans.). 

Arabic broken plurals being in Persian often treated as singulars, such 
constructions as JAf-ot davdzdah 1 asbdt 44 the twelve tribes (of Israel) ’ ’ 

are occasionally met with, where one would expect the singular (sibt) ; the 
singular construction is the correct one. 

Remark .—As the Arabic numerals from 11 to 99 take the accusative 
singular of the thing numbered, the plural construction referred to cannot be 
in imitation of the Arabic. 

(v) If several nouns coupled by an 4 and,’ are subjects of the same verb, 
it is usually necessary to add the plural termination to the last only, as: 
o—**' ^jf % n khar u asphd mdl-i kist (m.c. and incorrect) 44 whose 

are these donkeys 2 and horses?”, for ^ in kharlid u asphd: 

JU j (oj, %n khar va in asp hd mdl-i lcist 44 whose ass and 

whose horses are these ? 7 ’ ; JU 5 ^A in khar u asp mdl-i kist 

would signify 44 whose is this ass (one) and this horse (one) ? ” In, 

5 in mddarva khwdhirhd-yi ust (m.c.), the word mddar from the 
context would be considered singular: j oJj jj> jy* 

^+6 \jy 3 j 5 j bi-hukm-i gh urur-i pd-yi 

suturdn-i jehud , dar vaqt u bi-vaqt , juy u jurda va dara u tappa-hd rd bi-bak u 
parvd hami-guzashlim (H. B. Trans.) “but my companions rode over 
everything with the greatest unconcern, confident in the sure*footedness of 
their horses” (Haji Baba, Chap. V. 8 ): dy y j ^ y ^ 

ruy-i darya az jahdz u qayiq u kashtihd pur bud — j Jt 

dy .j ruy-i daryd az jahdz u qayiq u kashti pur bud. 

Note the following ways of forming the plural of ^ 

Ui,> ^ or), past u bulandi (or pasii u bulandi-)yi dunya , 44 the ups 


1 In Arabic the numbers from H to 10 govern a broken plural in the oblique case, 

9 -3 o 

as: 

9 This slovenly construction might also mean ‘‘whose ass and whose horses are 
these ? 77 In, Jb° j y* (j-d in khar va In asp malrl kist (m.c.), there 

is no ambiguity. 

8 y $ hama-yi buzurg u kvchak-i shahr ra ffilabid 

fs bettor than I j y** 9 J J’ *+* hama-yi buzurg u kuchikan-i shahr ra 

talabid . 
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and downs of this world ”; (1) past u bulandka-yi dunyd , 

(2) 3 pastha u bidandha yi dunya , (3) Ui* 3 pasti u 

bulandiha-yi dunyd, (4) ^ pastiha u buland/iha-yi dunya , 

(5) l&d j cu~j past u bulandiha-yi dunyd . 

Similarly in modem Persian if a number of plural adjective-nouns are 
united together by izafats , the plural termination is added to the last only, 
as : ji JU3 ^ IaL^ j ^ a*aJ U> 

p* j ma l bicharagan bay ad in gurisna-chashm-i luqma-ruba-yi bi¬ 

sk arm u hayaha rd lamalluq guyim , jib-i shan rd pur lcunim va Jchayli ham —: 
(Tr. H. B., Chap. 22) “ ’tis thus we pay the wages of the king’s servants— 
a set of rapacious rascals, without shame or conscience ! and the worst of it 
is, we must pay them handsomely.” 

(w) In modern Persian, the plural of axu shutur-bachcha , or Aacu 
bachcha-shutur “a young camel,” is ^9^ j*** shutur-bachchahd, or vulgarly 

a$u bachcha-shuturhd ; similarly tukhm-i murgh 1 ‘ an egg ’ ’ 

is often in modem Persian ^ ^xJ tukhm murgh, with the plural 
tukhm-murghhd. The origin of these barbarous plurals is perhaps to be 
attributed to the difficulty of qualifying such words, when not com¬ 
pounds, by an adjective. “Hot eggs” cannot be correctly rendered by 

tuhhmhd-yi mur uh -i garm *: bachcha-gurgha-yi 

daranda is at least clear in its meaning; in ^bachchaha- 

jj 

yi gurg-i daranda the epithet would refer to gurg t while x^o 
bachchahd-yi daranda-yi gurg might mean “ those young ones that are 

daranda ” (as opposed to those that are not daranda) ; [to ^ mard- 
bachcha “brave ”]. 

(x) “We used to halt on Sundays” w£d \) 3j; ruz-i yak- 

sJtamba rd fang mi-kurdim ; here the Imperfect gives a plural idea to the 
singular noun. Substitute the Perfect for the Imperfect, and the noun must 
be in the plural—w&J tjU ruz-i yak-shambaha rd lang kardim. 

Were the singular used in the latter case, it would signify that there was 
only one Sunday during the period of march (i.e, that the march lasted less 
than 14 days). 

(y) Hamin qadr * (m.c.) “exactly this amount,” but 

hamin qadrha (m.c.) “about this amount” : JL* ^ 

hamin vaqthd bud hi pdrsdl bi-Tahran rasidam (m.c.) “ it was about 
this time last year that I reached Tehran ” ; if oJ, ^♦a hamin vaql (sing.) 
were used, the meaning would be ‘exactly, just, at this time.’ 

1 Note no iidfat after md : bi ahartn u hayd is one compound adjective : note jib is 
in the singular, vide 119 (n). 

* Tukhmhd-yi garm ^ might mean “ hot seeds” (of melons), or “ seeds 

that have a heating effect.” 
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(z) Sometimes a substantive is repeated in the plural to indicate that 
an object is the greatest of its kind :— j#°t amir u 9 l-umam* “ the Amir 
of Amirs”; ^aiUf etc. In #f*xet enemy of enemies, deadly 

enemy,” the Arabic singular and plural are coupled by the Persian izafat. 
Ex. : “ Lord of Lords ” ; Shah-i shahan; c;lA 

Khan- i Jchdnan. Shahanshah aUiaU “king of kings,” the first word 
of which is a contraction of Shahan the plural of shah, is an example 

of izafat-i maqlubi. 

For the intensive adjective so formed, vide § 45 (c) (3). 


CHAPTER XIV. 

§ 120. Pronouns. 

(a) The Personal Pronouns are not usually expressed except for per¬ 
spicuity, for contrast, or for emphasis, vide (g) (h) (»). The first personal 
pronoun is common in poetry j ^*13 ^yy “ thou art he who is 
with me as long as * I ’ am 4 I.’ ” 

(1) The 1st Person:— 

The 1st person singular is used by a single individual in speaking, as : 
man mi-guyam (m.c.) ; fit*. banda 1 *arz mi-kunam (m.c.). 

Many Persian Muslims maintain that the 1st personal pronoun man is 
applicable to the Deity only. The Persians seldom use man which to 
their ears sounds arrogant or egotistical. 

If necessary for emphasis to use the 1st person, they say 
banda , or occasionally ikhlas-kish, haqir, etc. The Afghans 

and Indians use man frequently. Occasionally in m.c., the 1st personal 
pronoun plural, even, is used to avoid the use of man , but care must be 

exercised or the pronoun will give the idea of the Royal plural. 

The Shah, speaking not in a mere individual capacity, but as a 
representative of a country, adopts the plural ma, as:— 

Lo yyU*jJa i chun khidmat-i shumd manzur-i nazar-i humdyun-i ma-st 2 : 
j* hot ma amr far mu dim. 

y csLr? jUt” cJi? ^ f 

(<j****) — In private he is said to speak like a private 

individual. 8 

The following is a telegram from Ma%affar u -d'Din Shah to the Mutavalli 

1 In writing banda l arz ml-kunad is also used. The AfghSns and 

Indians use the 3rd person sing, after g&L banda , even in speaking. 

8 The Royal plural was not used by the Anglo-Saxon kings: * ic Aclfred * (I Alfred). 
The Anglo-Saxon writer makes himself plural. William the Conqueror was the first 
English king to adopt the Royal plural. 

8 Forms and ceremonies at the Shah’s court have been much simplified of late 
years. 
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Bashi of the shrine of Imam Razd at Mesh-hed, to whom he had sent 
apparatus for an electric light:— 

CUsLo jXm tjSIl ^ ^ 

AjjUjo u*j** t; b o**! u~Jj '-r**j A J — Nasir u -l-Mulk—Inshd 

Allah ahval-i shuma khub-ast. lliktrisita al-an shab-t chand sa'at rawshan ast va 
har shab rawshan ast yd Jchayr maratib ra mufassal an bi-‘arz bi-rasariid 1 “ Nasir 11 - 
1-Mulk—I hope you are well. For how many hours nightly does the electric 
light burn, and does it bum nightly or not ? Send detailed particulars.” 

An editor in his public character is plural, as:— 

«>AIj £-7** ^5ljb |^l/o {S* 

“ Our pen fails to describe the action of certain false patriots.” 

^;l«^ U “ we have nought to do with those that falsely 

claim to be patriots.” 

‘We’ md sometimes stands for ‘all men,’ the speaker though single 
identifying himself with all men, as: JjU ^ U>“ W e are all 

mortal and fallible.” 

In an assembly, a person will sometimes make himself plural 2 * as¬ 
suming that he speaks for the rest, but to use bo instead of ^ is generally 
considered a sign of overweening pride. 

The plural is occasionally used for the singular in vulgar language. 

‘I’ or ‘he’ may include a person’s immediate belongings, as:— 
ft tj u£ man sar4 rah-i* shuma ra girifta-am, 

khayli ma zarat mi-khwaham (m.c.) “I’m in your way, please excuse me 
(said by a person whose luggage blocks the way).” 

My; of me. “My defence ” himdyat-i man , may signify 

either “the defence of me by another,” or “my defence of another.” 
In Persian the ambiguity can be removed by adding a pronoun for the person 
who is defended, as: U& himdyat-i man bi-shuma, or UA cujLa. 

himyat-i shuma, bi-man : ^^3 !*>-* sabab-i sada zadan-i man ( m.c.) 

may mean “ the reason I called some one else,” or “the reason some one 
else called “me.” 

In English “the defence of me” (instead of “my defence”) is not 
ambiguous. 

(2) Second Person. 

The Deity is addressed in the 2nd person singular, as :—y b|^ 
Khuddya tu ‘ dlim-i (m.c.) “ God! thou knowest which of us two is speaking 
the truth.” 4 

1 More civil than bi-guy id, or shark dihid. 

2 A speaker in the Zardushti Anjuman will sometimes use 1* ma. 

8 Or ft<J li* jf \) U£ tu-yi rah-i shuma ra girifta-am (m.c.). 

♦ Said by both parties who witness against each other. 
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j&c j jJ f J ! *v ^ ^ J -P !/*° V i r > )^ 

Yd Robb tu mara iawba dih u l uzr pazir 
Ay tauba-dih u ‘uzr-pazir-i hama has ! 

“ Grant me repentance, and accept my plea, 

0 thou who dost accept the pleas of all! ” 

( 0 . K . 276 Whin.). 

The second person singular is used in precations even when addressed 
to the Shah, 1 as : l umr-at daraz bad “ may thy life be long oobyi 

qurbdn-at shavam “ may I be thy sacrifice.’’ 

Darvishes and poets also address the sovereign in the 2nd person 
singular. 

Parents of the poor classes address their children, even when grown up, 
in the 2nd person singular. 

The better classes, however, often address their children when grown up, 
as : shumd ,* but as a rule y tu and pidar /’ but in writing jy 

nur-i chashm ; jan-i pidar ; farzandri rnukarram ; ‘aziz 

etc., etc. : <jM^ y )°y jan-i pidar tu 

niz agar bi-hhufti bihaz an hi dor phstin-i khalq ufti (Sa'di). 

Brothers, when young, address each other in the 2nd person singular. 4 
Friends in familiar conversation will often change from the 2nd pers. pi. 
to the sing., especially when joking : y tu-bimiri. 

A lover, in poetry and in real life, addresses his mistress in the 2nd 
person singular. 

Servants, and dependants or inferiors, are addressed in the 2nd pers. 
sing.; but if the person addressed be an independent person or a person not 
a dependant of the speaker, it is much better to use the plural, 6 even though 
Persian gentlemen may neglect this rule. 

People more or less equal, address each other in the 2nd pers. pi., as : 


1 Persians say, padishah Khuda-yi riiryi zamln 

ast , and ajLo saya-yi Khudast. 

2 Parents of the hotter classes do not habitually address their children by an affec¬ 
tionate diminutive or abbreviation, as this is apt to bo copied by servants and to become 
a permanent name. A mother would call her son ‘ Hidayat All Khan ’ in full. For the 
same reason a gentleman would, when speaking of his young relatives to a servant, 
say Khawanln or Aghayan , and seldom bachchaha “ the children.” 

3 Persians often address children by the same terms that the children use to those 
who are grown up. 

* When grown up, the usual polite forms are used, brothers addressing each other 
by their titles and using the polite plural. 

6 The Shah is said to address his own ministers as tu , but foreign ministers as 

UA 

shuma . 
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sxljZx* A*. shuma chi mi-guy id ? : o*5L«»ijuo ^Jlp janab-i ‘ali chi 
mi-farmayid 1 ? 

As in English, so too in Persian, y ‘ thou,’ is also used when special iso¬ 
lation is intended: “ Thou art a scoundrel” ^JLjo.y tu ti a y^ 

pidar-sukhta-i 2 3 ; *' thou thief” ay duzd s (with verb in 2nd pers. 

sing*)* l y tu hhayli amin-i “ thou (and thou alone) art honest.” 

As already stated the Deity is addressed in the singular. 4 5 

The use of y though common amongst the vulgar, is by the educated 
restricted to the expression of contempt, of affection and familiarity (chil¬ 
dren and trusted servants), or of reverence. Hence its employment in 
addresses to the Deity. 

(.3) The third Person :— 

The 3rd person plural is often used for respect instead of the 3rd person 
singular, especially when referring to a person present, or when speaking of 
a person in the presence of his relatives or dependants, as :— 
ishan mi-farmdyand t: he says.” 

As in English, the 3rd person plural of the verb is used indefinitely; but 
in Persian the pronoun not being emphatic, it is omitted, as : ^ 

mi-guyand “they say people say.” 

Pronouns should follow the nouns to which they refer without the 
intervention of another noun, 6 In Persian (as in English) one should avoid 

such sentences, as : [ ? | ] 

SayyidJavdd bi-Mirzd Hasan hamisha pul mi-dihad, [u] khayli mutamavvil 
ast “ Sayvid Jawad always supplies Mirza Hasan with money, he (Sayyid 
Jawad) is very rich” ; [in vulgar Persian the pronoun^ u would probably 
be inserted even though it is not properly emphatic]. “ He ” andy u when 
retrospective should refer either to the noun immediately preceding ( ct Rule 
of Proximity”), or to some noun that is markedly more emphatic than all 
intervening nouns [‘ 4 Rule of Emphasis ”]. 6 

1 In writing, and in India, etc. in speaking, the 3rd pers. plural of the verb is 
used and not the 2nd person plural, 

* The singular is in m.c. always used in abusing a single person. Sir Toby Belch 
says to Sir Andrew with regard to the challenge, “ if thou thou’st him some thrioe 
it shall not be amiss. ’ * 

3 Not ^ y tu duzd. 

* Even in the 3rd person, the Deity is singular. To use a plural verb after 

the name of God would by some Muslims be considered ■*» shirk or polytheism. In 
the Quran, Allah frequently speaks in the 1st person plural. The Zardushtis address the 
Deity, Yazddn, in the singular. Modern Parsees generally use the Muslim word 

Khudd. for God. 

5 This rule applies to the relative. Vide (g) (6). 

6 In English it is better to adhere to the rule of proximity, as the rule of emphasis 
is sometimes misleading. 
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Reporting a speech in the 3rd person may cause ambiguity in Persian, 
as in English. The remedy in both languages may sometimes be found in 
the direct narration. 

In the English sentence—“ It takes a long time to learn to speak 
correctly, ” the pronoun it is prospective referring to the following clause “ to 
learn to speak correctly.” In Persian the sentence would be inverted, 
the Infinitive standing as the subject; as: **> 1 ** 4 * ciy* 

harf zadan-i sahih khayli vaqt mi-khwahad 1 * (m.c.). Similarly in the sentence 
“He expects to clear a hundred pounds by the transaction, and I am sure 
he will do it,” the it referring to the clause “to clear a hundred pounds ” is 
omitted in translation, as : ^ jjLj \J»j4 ^ as' 

t umidvdr ast hi az in mu'amala sad lira gir-ash bi-yayad va 

lyaqin daram ki bi-dast khivdhad dvard (m.c.). Sentences such as “ it is cold ”, 
“it is dark ”, are expressed as in English —khayli sard ast (or 
shuda ); o*.! tank ast (or shud)} 

Some English impersonal verbs take in Persian a nominative of cognate 
meaning as: ^ bardn mi-bdrad “it rains” ; barf mi-bdrad 

or ijo <Jy, barf mi-dyad “it snows.” 3 

“ It is I ” or “ it is me ” 4 * man-am (m.c.): “ it was I that did it” 

\) aT man budamki an kdrrd kardam (m.c.) : “it is you that 

command here” shumand ki injd hukm mi-kunid 

(m.c.): “ 1 who command you am the man” f&f a£v© man ki 

farmdn mi-diham an kas-am, or p*f cl*j* man ki farman- 

dih-i shuma-yam an shakhs-am. 

Remark I .—The English possessive pronouns my, his, their, etc., though 
originally genitives of the personal pronouns, are, in modern English, 
adjectives only, and should not therefore stand as antecedents to a relative. 
In, “I am his bondman, who bought me” ; it is doubtful whether ‘ his ’ or 
‘bondman’ is the antecedent of ‘who.’ If the first, render in Persian, 
t jjc man ykulam-i an-am ki mard kharid; if the second, 

Ir* oy? p*-** man gulam-ash hastam chun mard kharid. 

Remark II .—Except by poetical license, a pronoun in Persian should 
not refer to a noun 6 following :— 

1 Or pji ^ 4 ^^® muddat-% till darad td Ingllai yad bi-giram 

(m.c.) “it takes a long time for me to learn English”: in either case the pronoun it 
is omitted in translation. 

4 In such sentences there is no noun or clause to which the it can properly refer. 

3 * 4 It is all up with me '* *£***&$ ^.yc kar-i man guzasht. 

4 Also hich has (m.c.), in reply to the question kist or^y^j £ kisti 

(m.c.). These vague replies generally result in the impatient questioner saying, 

akhlr kisti, bi-gu (m.c.). 

6 The same rule holds good in Arabic. 
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In—“ Twice in his life a man thinks his wife looks sweet, 

Once in her wedding dress ; once in her winding sheet.” 

ij' 0 J h Ijjj Xj* )3 

3^ ^ h ob) v*^ J/ 

f C$3 j*Ic^ ) 

the pronoun his refers to * man.’ 

c5^J?/- c oIaT G ta vajh-i kifdj na-ddshla bdshad 

hich has ‘aril, si nami-kunad (m.c.) “ till he has sufficient means, no one 
marries ’’; this construction, though occasionally used in m.c., is incorrect in 
written Persian. 

“ Owing to his love of wine and his habit of going to bed late, the Khan 

was rarely seen before noon ” cj^- jyfch/o y 

<x£ ^'c jt <JjG* az sabab i mayl-i mufril bi-shardb va bi-jihat-i 1 adat- 

dir khwdbidan , 1 Khan nadir qabl az zahr dida mi-shud; in m.c. ch^ j\ 

iJ^bjhsc az sabab-i mayl-i mujrit-ash might be and is used ; but it is incorrect, 
as ash might refer to a second person and not the subject of the sentence. 

utj}+) J-G |; (^;oo Khuda pidar-ash rd biydmurzad 

munajjim niz bi-miydn uftdd (Tr. Haji Baba, Chap. IV.) “ then -God bless 
him—the Astrologer interfered.” When the pronoun precedes its ante¬ 
cedent, the construction is termed /&\ <Ja$ izmdr un qabi a -z-zih\ 

(b) The first person is more worthy ( <Jjpf “ more definite ”) than the 

second, and the second than the third: * thus, contrary to the English 

idiom the speaker mentions himself first. 8 

f IA iA 3 3£ } e ,y ° yud ddram ki dar ayydm-i 

pishin man va dusl-i chun du mayhz-i baddni dar pusl-i 1 snhbat ddshtim 
(Sa‘dl) “1 recollect that a friend and 1, in former days, etc.” 

G j~~j j man va pisar-i nd-lchuda-yi jahdz ham budim 2 
(m.c.) “ the captain’s son and I too were present there ” : ^G ULi^ ^yc 

na man va na sliumd bi-in kar ta 1 * 5 all uq ddrim 2 (m.c.) ‘ neither 
you nor I am 6 * concerned in this business.” 


1 dir Mkwabldan “going to bed late”; bettor dir bi-khwdb raj Ian 

as the former might signify “getting up late next day.” 

i It is usually this rule that determines the person of the verb when different 
persons are its subject; the verb of course being in the plural. 

3 But when confessing a fault it is in English permissible for the speaker to assume 
the first place. 

* In modern Persian yak puat. 

5 When a verb has nominatives of different persons or numbers connected by the 

conjunctions or or nor, it should in English agree with that nearest to it. For the 

Persian concord, vide Concord of Verb. 

31 
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Remark _The Persian tense is conjugated in the same order as in 

English, i.e.’lst pers., 2nd pers., and 3rd pers. In Arabic grammars the 
persons are in reverse order, i.e. 3rd, 2nd, 1st. 

(c) In modern Persian, the 3rd pers. singular of the affixed pronoun may 

refer to the plural ot an inanimate noun, as : z,* aib h** 9 ^ 

jj ( u ) , an rmkh-ha az zamln chahar vajab buland bud va mrhd - 

ya,ih (or sar-i shdn) tiz (m e.) “ those pegs stood four spans out of the ground 
and were pointed”; rdstu/at-axll in lei (vulg.) “the truth of it 


(d) (1) If the antecedent to a demonstrative, possessive, or relative 
pronoun is not distinctly known, ambiguity results, as: “ No one as yet bad 
exhibited the structure of the human kidneys, Vesalius having only examined 
them in dogs ” lj (yUof Li +**> 

;o few lyf Inch has id hi-hdl tarkib-i gurda-yi insdni rd 
makshuf na-karda bud; hatlq Vaseliyusham, dn rd faqatdar sagjid iaftishkarda. 
Read ‘ kidneys ’ (\j x&j? gurda-yi saghd rd) for ‘ them ’ (tyf dn rd) : as the 
sentence stands the seeming antecedent is ‘ human kidneys.’ ^ JUA. y jjb 

Ijbc y 1^*3 j J bdyad rish-i 

tu khayli sajid-tar va az in-ha daraz-tdr ha shad va chashm-at khayli dunyd- 
dida-tar ki vnd rd ritdasl 1 bi-zani (Haji Baba) “your beard must be much 
whiter and longer titan it is, and your eyes more wide-awake, beforo you can 
deceive me”; here the antecedent of in-hd is the singular risk, which 
the speaker, thinking of the hairs of the beard, incorrectly treats as a plural. 

( 2 ) Though the affixed pronouns may sometimes be the source of 
ambiguity as already shown [vide § 31 (a), (3) ], the position of the accu¬ 
sative and dative rd will often determine the antecedent, thus :— 

tXAlyculyf (JjLc jL aCxjL?. jts*c lji| dqa 
rnagar vaqt-i ki dukhta-ash rd bakhshidi Ziba Khanum digar 8 misl-i dn rd na - 
khwahad Jchwast' l ? (m.c.) “hut Sir, when you have presented the made-up 
garment of it, will not Ziba Khanum want another like it ? here the )j 
rd shows that dujehta is the object and ash cannot, therefore, 

mean “to her”: dulchta bakhshtdi-sh would mean “when 

you have given this sewed thing to her.” 

In, U »; iki yj niwrtana rd digar-i bi-pushad 

fuhsh-ash rd ma bi-shinavim? (m.c.) “shall another wear the jacket and we 
only get the abuse on its account ? the ash might mean her . 


J Rudast is a special throw in wrestling. 

2 Na-khwahad khwast stronger than nami-khwahad : 

s= “ certainly she will want one.” 

8 Digar here has the meaningof “again,” and does not refer to the cloth but to 
time. 
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Remark .—It is not necessary in Persian to repeat the possessive pronoun, 
as : “ From his birth to his death ” iJ&j* jj; 13 jJy y azruz-itavalludtaruz-i 
marg-ash , or jjjti y az ruz-i tavallud-ash id ruz-L marg-ash. 

The former is the better. 

(e) (I) In English, when the demonstrative pronouns ‘this’ and ‘that* 
are used in the sense of ‘former,’ and ‘latter,’ ‘this’ and ‘these’ 
correspond with ‘ latter,’ ‘ that ’ and ‘ those ’ with ‘ former ’ : — 

“ The palaces and lofty domes arose: 

These for devotion and for pleasures those 
Precisely the same rule holds good in Persian :— 

Sag u darhdn chu 1 ydftand aharih 
In yiriban-ash girad an daman (Sa‘df). 

£f Dogs and porters when they see a stranger at the door, 

The latter seize him by the scruff of the neck and the former by 
his coat-tails.” 

f; (jyJ J\ \\ ^ ^ b Id ikhtiydr kardi az an*In jariq rd (Sa‘di)— 
“ that you chose the latter class in preference to the former.” 

Compare the use of injd “ here” and dnjd “ there ” in the following 

LfjP hamchumn majlis-i va'z' 1 kulba-yi bazzazdnast dnjd td 

naqd-i na-dihi bizdT at-i n a- si tan i va injd td irddal-i naydri sa'adat-i na-bari 
(Sa‘di) “just so the house of worship is like the shop of cloth-sellers, 
for in the latter (dnjd) till you pay cash you get no goods, and in the former 
(injd) till you bring sincerity you get no lasting reward”; here dnjd and 
injd are reversed, not by a slip in writing, but because dnjd refers to an 
object more remote to the speaker’s mind, viz. the shop. 

(2) The personal pronoun j\ u “he” is used for an “the former” in 
the following examples :— 

^— is? )j) c 

Shakhs-i hama shab bar sar-i bimar s girist 
Chun ruz shud u bi-murd u bimar bi-zist —(Sa‘di). 

“ One wept all night beside a sick person 
When day dawned the weeper (the former) died and the sick 
one recovered and lived.” 

Here y u is used in contradistinction to ;U*j bimar , as c/f an would 
require tc be answered by in. 

1 Chu poetical for chun . Must be pronounced girlban-ah , to scan. 

ft jjdbptx majlis-i va'z can refer to the place of worship of any religion. 

8 In prose bimar-i. 
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(3) This and that as demonstrative pronouns:— 

Like ‘ it ’ (a) (3), the pronoun this may refer to a preceding or a succeed¬ 
ing noun or clause, as: “I tried to lift him, but this was impossible” 
(j/Vj (•;!*> ^iy. \) y ^ ^ khwdstam lei urd bar pd dararri valilcin 

in na-shud (ni.e.) : 4 ‘this is my ambition, to live independent ^ 
pis iMjf lehahish-i man in ast lei dzdd zist Jcunam (m.c.). 

(4) Such is a demonstrative adjective when qualifying a noun, as, 
‘such people” 1 ; but omit the noun and it becomes a demonstrative 

pronoun, as: “with such people I will not trade ; with such I will trade.” 

When, however, the speaker’s sentiment is intense, the specification that 
should follow such (and so) is often omitted, as: “it was such a 
lovely dress ” (that it beggars description).* In Persian, the ^ of unity and 
a certain intonation sometimes correspond to this use of * such ’ as a 
demonstrative adjective, as :— pA vf ma db-i snrd-i Jcliurda im 

(m.c.) “ we’ve drunk such a cold water (that I can’t describe it, or I hate 
to think of it).” 

(/) Classically, and in m.c., dnhi is “ he who,” and its dative and accu¬ 
sative is yf an rd lei : but in modern Persian u lei and ura are also used:— 

An lei khwdb-ash bihtar az biddri-yast 
An chundn bad-zindagdrii murda hilt (Sa‘di). 

“ He whose sleeping is better than his awakening 
Such an ill-liver were better dead.” 3 
ijh Aa. y cu-f «JL iS tyl j va dn rd 4 lei hisab pale ast az 

muhasaba chi bale ast (Sa‘dl) “what fear has he of the accountant whose 
accounts are clear and straight ? ” 6 

Even in modern Persian f dn lei and dn rd lei are to be preferred 

to u lei or fj y urd lei . 

In English also, these and those have greater emphasis than the pronoun 
they, and are better substituted for it before the relative “who.” “Why 
should they practise arts of cunning who have nothing to fear ” 

SxS: ft yjJ'u ishdn lei tars-i shan bd c is na-ddrad chira bdyad 

bi-tazvir ledr bi-lcunand (m.c.): for ‘they’ read ‘those,’ and for ishdn 
read dnhd-% hi. 

J In t&wr mardum fZj' 0 )^ ax ^ 9 or churiin mardum f^j' 0 

Q ^ an Q adr tibaa-i hhub-i bud lei chi *arz kunam T 

3 Note the order in Persian. 

4 Here though \)j\ ura hi could bo substituted for an rd hi, it would not be 

considered good ( shirin ) Persian. 

6 The complicated Persian system of revenue account keeping JjL** eiydq-i 

divani can only be understood by a muatawji , and he can twist the account 

to make it show either a debt or a credit. 
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({ 7 ) When the subject of a short clause or sentence is a pronoun referring 
to a subject already mentioned, or to something present, the pronoun unless 
it is emphatic is omitted, the verbal termination sufficiently indicating the 
person: bi-man giift “ lie said to mo”: jl u bi-man guft 

“ he said to me.’ 5 

But in a sentence like jj anchi u navishta ast “ what he has 

written,” the insertion of u is necessary, unless the subject has just been 
mentioned, for otherwise anchi navishta ast might signify 

“ what is written ” and not “ he has written.” 

Remark. —Note the construction and signification of anchi in the 

following : tj 5 jf b°l 

li.' jb j y,js±jc dmmd anchi farmudi az zajr u 

man ‘— mundsib-i sirat-i arbdh-i Jdmmat nisi yadc-i rd bi-lutf ummidvar 
gardanidan va bdz bi-nd-ummidi khasta-khdtir /cardan (Gul.) “ but as for what 
you did as regards snubbing him and turning him away,—it is not the part 
of a magnanimous nature to first encourage and then disappoint a person.” 

(h) A similar rule may hold good with regard to the object. Thus to the 

question: “Where is So-and-so ? ” the answer might bo nami- 

ddnam, na-didam (or na-didam-ash) “1 don’t know\ I haven’t seen 

him.” To say !; 3 ! lira na-didam instead of na-didam ash J&i 

would be wrong, as the separate pronouns (unlike the affixed pronouns) are 
emphatic. 

Remark. —Where a pronoun or a pronominal adjective does not clearly 
express the meaning, it is better even in Persian to repeat the noun. Thus 
“We see the beautiful variety of colour in the rainbow and are led to 
consider the cause of it ^ JUiu ^ 1 j * 

md ikhiildj-i ranghd-yi qaws-i quzah rd ki mi-binim bi-Jchiydl 
mi-uflirn ki bd'is-ash chist. Better say “—the cause of that variety” 
ba l is-i an ikhiildf chist. 

(i) If, however, the pronominal subject is emphatic, it must be 

inserted, as:—^ l^o ma ma/chluqim va u khdliq “we are the 

created and He the creator,” man hhud-am bi- 

chashm-i hhud-am didam (m.c.) “ 1 myself with my very own eyes saw it.” 

{]) Mahmud kitdb-ash gum sliud ^+^0 (m.c.) “Mahmud’s 

book was lost.” For this construction, vide {a) (3). 

(k) For the position of the relative and the construction of relative 
clauses, vide (q) ( 6 ) and § 130. 

(Z) In English ‘each other’ is correctly applied to only two objects, 
while ‘ one another’ is applied to more than two, but no such distinction is 
observed in Persian ; yak digar and p* ham digar signify either 

* each other ’ or ‘ one another.’ 
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In English ‘ each ’ is used and not ‘ every ’ when the individuals referred 
to are only two or at the most few. ‘ Every ’ on the other hand singles 
out persons or things when the number is more than two. In Persian har 
is used for either 4 each ’ or * every.’ 

4 Every ’ liar , though properly singular, may qualify a plural noun that 
is regarded as a unity: ^ 7 sd ^ bi-har dab nafar-i “to every ten men”; 
^*£>3 dar har hist qadam-i “ at every twenty paces ” ; 

har chahdr saSat-i yak martaba “ once every four hours.” 

Remark. — Har kas —na may often be substituted for Inch kas — na : y ^ 

“none returns” is correct; you could not here substitute^*" j** 
But in - v eVji ( or ) ^ j* you could not substitute 

, which is Indian Persian only. 

(m) In English ‘either’ and ‘neither’ 1 relate to two things only: for 
more than two ‘ any ’ and ‘none’ should be used. 

In Persian there is no such distinction ; ^ har du with a negative 
verb, or jd (Vjl ^a Inch az hi har du with a negative verb, can of course 
apply to two only. For examples, vide § 39 (/) (2). 

(n) The word self, used alone, is properly a noun, both in English and 
Persian, as : “ the love of self is predominant” 

khiyishtan-dusti dar insdn mustawlVst (or — Jt y 

hubb-i nafs bar insdn musallat ast , or ty*** <*+* j I; ,-jf ddam 

Jchud rd az liama chiz dust mi-dar ad). 

(o) Hama *+& ‘ ‘ all ’ ; :—“He gave them all a tuman” cJb y 

£>)£ c;bey u bi-hama-yi ishdn yak tuman ddd (m.c.) properly signifies 
that he gave them all collectively a ; but j y y 

« 3 f»> u bi-har yak 2 3 az ishdn yak tuman ddd (m.c.) “ he gave each of them a 
tuman.” 

(p) “Both,” har du, is often pleonastic in English as well as 

in Persian, as: “you and I both agree” y j* y^ man 

va tu har du muttafiq-im bar in ki — s : “ Zayd and ‘Arar (both) met,” Zayd 
u Amr (har du) ham digar rd muldqdl kardand tj ( jd ) j+z ) 

oUil/o : “ these two hats are (both) alike ” lK/c (j * ) 

in du kulah (har du) 7 nisi-i 4 ham-and (m.c.). In “they (both) met” 


1 ‘None’ stands for ‘ not one’ and should, therefore, be followed by the verb in the 
singular. 13 e/f y v-£^a hich yak (az an chahar ta) na-raft , but in m.c. 

na-rajtand ; also Jl yak i az ishdn raftand (vulg. for rajt). 

* Or 4 har yak-%. 

3 Even if the meaning be “you and I both agree with a third person, M the 
pronoun ‘both’ is not wanted either in English or Persian. 

* But in *31 fA lIa*o Ia*^ ^;| in kuldh-hd har du mislri ham-and (m.c.) 

the words har du “both” axe necessary to show that there are only two. 
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^ jA) ishan (har du) bi-ham rasidand, the pronouns 4 both * and 
jb> har du are unnecessary. 

(q) Relative Pronouns:— 

(1) 4 Which’ in English sometimes lias for its antecedent, not a noun, 

but a clause, as: 44 he lost his pass-port which cost him a lot of trouble.” 

In Persian this sentence can be rendered almost literally by the connective 
hi , as: y ^ yt y u tazkara-yi khud rd 

gum hard ki khayli asbab-i zahmat baray-i u shud { (m.c.). In, however, the 
sentence : 44 The man was said to be innocent, which he was not,” the word 
£ which ’ cannot be rendered by ki ; 2 y guftand 

ki u bi-gundh ast 2 dar surat-i ki na-bud (m.c.). 

(2) In English, 4 that ’ is frequently preferred to 4 who,’ as: 44 I that 

speak unto thee” ^La y Ij ma n ki ba tu harf mi zanam 

haman-am Also 4 that ’ in English is preferred after a superlative, as : 
44 the prettiest woman that I ever saw”; in Persian this relative must be 
paraphrased as : y ls>) b ^ man to, bi-hal zan-i bi-in 

khush-gili na-dida-am (m.c.), or «■=**'! cjj csit y J khush 

gil-tarin-i zanhd-i ki dida-am in zan ast (m.c.), or Jax> ^ 

zan-i khush-gil-i ast ki mist na-ddrad. 

(3) 4 That ’ is more restrictive than 4 who.’ “ Yesterday I interviewed 

all the Hindus who came to the Consulate ” & ^ist> <x*a dS 

pzjS |yU.j( diruz ki hama-yi Hunud bi~qunsul-khana dmadand 

ishan rd mulaqat kardam (m.c.), signifies that all the Hindus came and were 
interviewed. But 44 yesterday I interviewed all the Hindus that came to the 
Consulate” signifies that all who came were interviewed, 3 but some stayed 
behind. In y&j? J —ji <Wa diruz hama-yi 

Hunud-i ki* hi qunsul-kJidna dmadand mulaqat kardam , it is not clear whether 
only some of the Hindus came and were interviewed, or whether all came and 
were interviewed. From these remarks it will be seen that ki in Persian 
should primarily be rendered by 4 that ’ in preference to 4 who.’ However, 
in z>y cjb°^ && cUkl-Jf yli^ man khidmat-i janab-i 

t$a‘id u -s-S'altana ki hakim-i Kirman bud rasidam (m.c.) 44 I went to the Sa ( id“- 
s-Sultana, who was Governor of Kerman,” it is obvious that ki cannot be 
rendered by 4 that ’ : it is therefore = 4 who.’ 

1 If bud were used instoad of shud , the ki would most probably be taken 

to refer to tazkara. 

a Not &y biid ; but indirect narration o^| buda ast. 

3 This sentence can be rendered clearly by <JLUjS iS \j\j jtt jjy.d 

diruz har Hindu-i rd ki bi-quns<d khdna a mad mulaqat kardam , or d+A 

oh'^U aila*. (JLoji aj \) diruz hama-yi an Hunud-rd ki bi-qunsal- 

khdna dmadand mulaqat kardam (m.c.): rd could be omitted in both the previous 

examples, but the relative ^ must be added to the second examplo in (3). 

4 Or <X+A hama-yi Hunud rd. 
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44 There were very few passengers who escaped without serious injury.— 
Times 8th Jan., 1868. [This might be resolved into 4 and all escaped/ etc. 
That would exactly reverse the meaning: * almost all the passengers were 
seriously injured. 5 ] ”—Hodgson. In pS kam 

musafirin budand hi sadma-i bi-anha na-rasid , the ambiguity is preserved 
in Persian; Ipb &***> musafirin-i ki sadma bi-anhd 

na-rasid kam budand is also a little ambiguous, but would primarily be taken 
to mean bt; Sjc^ ^ ^ y az musafirin Jchayli kam bi-sadma 

riha shudand , or ^ \\ kami az musafirin bi-salamal 

hi dar r of land. 

(4) 4 What 5 and 4 that which.’ 

In the sentence, 44 The host provides what fare he pleases,” 4 what ’ 
is both a demonstrative adjective and a relative pronoun, and must he 
rendered in Persian by har with the relative ki, as : mizban har khurak-i ki 
mi-khwahad hdzir mi-kunad bxtx* 16 yt 

(5) The relative 4 what’ with its compounds (‘ whatsoever,’ etc.), both 

in English and in Persian, refers only to things. The interrogative 4 what ’ 
tliough also neuter may be applied to persons, but when so applied refers to 
the character or quality of the person or persons, as :— 44 What are you ? ” 
m Aa. shiima chi hastid (m.c.) ( = wiiat sort of person are you ? ) ; 
but fyk' A^. shuma chi-kdra hastid (m.c.) 44 wliat is your profession ? ” 

or 4 4 what have you to do with this ? ” 

4 Whatever 5 is sometimes merely emphatic, as : 4 4 no condition whatever ’' 

y*. bi-hich vajh min al-vujuh khabar na-daram^v 

asla khabar na-ddram} 

(6) Relatives, whether in English or whether in Persian, should be so 

placed as to prevent any ambiguity.* The following sentence is, therefore, 
equally objectionable in both languages:— 4 ‘He is unworthy of the confi¬ 
dence of a fellow-mortal that disregards the laws of his Maker,” j) 

lav AT cu—d u Idyiq-i ktibar-i insdn nisi ki hukm-i 

Khdliq-ash ra bi-ja ndmi-avarad (m.c.). Corrected:— 44 He that disregards the 
laws of his Maker, is unworthy of the confidence of a fellow-mortal ” A&f 
I ^ Iqpq I j jlhL an ki hukm-i Khaliq ra bi-jd nami - 

drad layiq-i i tibar-i insdn nisi (m.c.). 

Pronouns 8 should follow the nouns to which they refer, without the 
intervention of another noun. Avoid such sentences as : Muhammad pisar-i 
Ghulam l AU ki in kilab ra bi-man dad — 44 Muhammad, the son of Ghulam 
4 Ali who gave me this book—unless Ghulam ‘All be the antecedent 
of 4 who.’ 

£ 

1 Asia ibo m.c. for )Lc asl an . 

a Vide also (a) (3), Remark IX. 

8 Not * it,’ vide {a) (3). 
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In, “ David the father of Solomon, who slew Goliath,” and “ David, the 
father of Solomon who built the temple 1 ”, the position of the commas in 
English indicates the meaning. In Persian this distinction cannot be made. 
In—t; ojKa. A' the may refer either to Da*ud or 

to Sulaymdn. Even in English the writer should not be at the mercy of 
commas. 

For further examples of error of Concord, resulting from confusion as to 
the logical subject, 2 vide § 136 (c) (2). 

(7) In English, the relative is sometimes in familiar language omitted. 

In, “he is a man I greatly respect/’ the relative ‘whom’ is omitted in 
English, but the connective ki cannot be omitted in Persian: y 

u shakhsn'-st lei muhlaram-ash mi-daram (m.c.). 

(8) Hodgson says, “an awkward and not infrequent error consists in 

abrupt transition from a relative clause to one of direct affirmation, as: k I 
have read of a man who was very rich, but he was very miserly.” In 
Persian also, this error occurs: y Ut 

y mard-i rd shunidam ki khayli mutcimavvil ammei u khayli bakhil bud 
(m.c. or vulg.). 

In modern Persian, the principal subject is sometimes erroneously 
treated as the object of the verb in the relative clause, as : i/r 1 ^" 0 

jdy, mard-i rd ki imruz chub zadand duzd bud , vide § 42 (e), § 137 
and § 119 (r/) footnote. 

The following are furt her instances of errors in the use of the relative:— 

“ All these princes are tributary to the Chinese Emperor and every 
second year repair to Pekin, whither they carry as tribute, furs and gold- 
dust which their subjects collect from the sands of their rivers e;- f 

•) Aj ^L>ojjs Jl~ jA j <dt 

y ^^’1 lit *J J ) 

hama-yi in vmard muti'-i Khdgdn-i 3 Chin-and, va har yak sal dar miyan 
bi-Pikin mi-ravand , va bardy-i khardj bi-liamrdh-i khud khaz va rizaha-yi 4 
tila mi-barand ki ra l dyd-yi ishdn az righa-yi rud-khana-ha-yi khud-i shan jam ‘ 
mi-kunand (m.c.). In this sentence ‘furs ’ as well as ‘gold dust’ is the 
antecedent of 4 which both in the English and in the Persian: furs cannot 
he gathered from the sands of rivers. Correct as follows :— 4 —whither they 
carry as tribute furs, and the gold-dust that—’ > ey* 

—aCJUfe b bi-hamrdh-i khud khuz mi-barand ba riza-ha-yi Uld-i ki —. 


1 “ Solomon, the son of David who slew CJoliath." ** Solomon, the son of David, 
who built the temple.” 

2 For confusion of logical subject, vide § tk Errors in Khetorie. 

$ Classically the Emperor of China is styled Faghfnr, but in m.c. kdsa-yi fagjifur 
means ** a bowl of the best china.” 

4 The singular r~tza could be used collectively ; the plural, however, gives the 
idea of different collections. 
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“ Luckily the monks had recently given away a couple of dogs, which 
were returned to them, or the breed would have been lost” dl**) (J^ 

ss+3jX*> ^U-c bi-husn-i ittifag ruhban 1 chand-i gabl yak juft 2 sag bi-kas-i bajchshida 
budand ki bi-ishdn pas ddda shud varna in nasi az miyan mi-raft. Here 
the principal assertion is incorrectly placed in the relative clause. Cor¬ 
rected:—‘Luckily a couple of dogs which the monks had recently given 
away, were returned to them, etc.’ bi-husn-i ittifag yak juft sag ki rnhbdn 
bi-kas-i bajchshida budand pas ddda shud —.” 


CHAPTER XV. 

§ 121. Adjectives. 

(a) Diminution of quality cannot as in English be expressed by lore- 
fixing less and least to the adjective. Resort must be made to paraphrase, 
as:—jfy y y u kamtar az u dawlal darad (m.c.) “ he is less rich ” : 

)! shuja*at-ash kamtar az digaran ast (m.c.) ££ he is less 

brave than the others.” 

(b) In English the indefinite article before “ few ” or <£ little ” changes 

the meaning from negative to positive, as: “ there were few persons 
present,” “ there were a few persons present ” : “he needs little aid,” and 
“ he needs a little aid.” The distinction in Persian can be preserved bv 
translating the two first sentences by ^ dnjd kam-i bu-dand ; 

jhs Ixuf dnjd chand najar budand ; and the second two by 

p)t kumak dddan bi-u kamtar Idzim ast , and 

yak kam-i kumak mi-khwdhad. 

The negative use of kam and kamtar is also illustrated by the following 
examples : — zZ ^ kam kun tama -i jahan ki bdshi 

khursand (Ornar-i Khayyam) “ crave not of worldly sweets to take your fill,” 
(Whinfield Trans.): f Ad/oj aj an bill ki dar in zamdna 

kam 3 4 girl dust “choose not your friends from this rude multitude,” 
(O. K. Rub. 77 Whin.). 

Compare the m.c. phrases at; J ubi-kam-tar chiz-i azrdh 

mi-ravad “ he goes wrong for the least tiling 4 ” ; jS+f ^ hi kar rd 
kamtar bi-kun (m.c.) “ don’t act like this,” and oV kamtar fazuli bi- 


1 In m.c. often incorrectly used as a singular: pi. of y valid*. 

2 Tn m.c. juft is often slovenly used like the English word ‘couple’ for 

‘ two ’; it properly signifies a pair, male and female. 

3 Kam here means not ” as may be seen from the whole context, it does not 
moan “ less.” 

4 Note the use of the comparative for the superlative and vide (e). Vulg. this also 

moans J} j u bi-hich cMz az rah nami-ravad. 
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Jcun “ talk less rot, don’t talk rot,” (more cutting than the direct 
fazuli ma-kun “ don’t meddle, etc.”): cu»b j+Z *j> chandan hi 

talab hard Icamtar ydft 1 (class.) “the more he searched the less he found.” 
Andak also gives the idea of negation, vide § 71 (j). 

(c) In English, adjectives implying unity or plurality agree with their 
nouns in number, as : “ that sort of person,” “ those sorts of persons.” 2 

In Persian, these expressions are correctly rendered by 
in jur adam and in jur dddmha, or better * n jur m 

mdrdum . 

(d) In comparisons, the noun in Persian should be repeated, as : — ^-**1 

yy y v^^.| y asp-i man az asp-i tu bihtar asi “ my horse is bel ter than 

yours.” Colloquially it is sometimes omitted if no ambiguity arise from the 
omission, as: oy l*£ y ^ ^ umr-i man az shumd bishtar ast (m.c.) 
“I am older than you.” If the word asp w^-»l were omitted in the first 
example the comparison might lie between “ horse” and ‘‘thou.” 

In the m.c phrase ^ jb in bdz-i an ast , the word bdz is merely 
a corruption of jf bill az. Bdz-i an asl is, however, used in speaking by 
even educated people. 

When the comparative degree is employed, the latter term of 
comparison should never include the former. Thus it is correct to say:— 
“ Iron is more useful than all the other metals ” c.vj!y jLs y 

dhan az hama-yi filizzdl-i dijar mufid-*ar a^t. But it is incorrect, though not 
an uncommon mistake in English and in Persian, to say ‘ ‘—than ail the 
metals” y oAt* &+* y dhan az hama-yi fdizzdt mufid-tar ast 

(m.c ). 

It is improper to say “Solomon was wiser than any king” y> y 
&& ybf^ Sulaymdn az har padishah-i ddnd-tar bud. because Solomon was 

a king and he could not be wiser than himself. The correct form is 
“ Solomon was wiser than any other king ’ ’ 3 ^ y j&z, y 

Sulaymdn az hama-yi pddishdhdn-i-dicjar —. 

(e) The opposite is the case with superlatives. When the superlative 

degree is employed the latter terra of comparison should not exclude the 
former. Thus it is incorrect both in English and Persian to say:—“The 
elephant is the largest of all other* animals” <yy£j>y 


J Modern y*yuj j&S har qadr blslitar t&lab hard kamtar ydft 

(or —gir-ash a mad (m.c.). 

2 “Those sorfc of persons ” is a common English vulgarism. 

8 Or “ Solomon was the wisest of the kings” ^1*1**^ c*?y cjLaL* 

Sulayman dana-tarin-i padishahan bud; vide (c). 

4 But A 4 .A V } . tJb* fll buzurgtar az hama-yi hayvanat-i digar 

ast is correct: vide (d). 
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fil buzurg-tarin-i hama-yi hayvanat-i digar ast (m.c.). The word 44 other,” 
digar, should be erased. 

44 The vice of covetousness of all others is the worst” 

* ayb-i Mrs bad-tarin-i 4 uyub-i digar ast (m.c.) [but 

y az hama-yi 4 uyub-i digar bad-tar ast is correct (m.c.) ]. Covet¬ 

ousness Mrs is not one of the other vices. Say 4 4 of all the vices covetous¬ 
ness is the worst” ary 4 ayb-i Mrs bad tarin-i hama- 

yi 4 uyub 1 ast. 

(/) Though grammatically speaking the superlative is followed by the 
plural, as: A&f bihin-i darvishdn an hi —(Sa‘dl) “the best of 

darvishes is he who—,” still it may sometimes qualify a noun in the ordinary 
manner, as : u mard-i bihtarin (m.c.) or o—! zy° yy^ ^ ^ bihtarin 

mard ast (m.c.). 

It, however, the suj)erlative is Arabic and precedes the noun, some 
Persians insert the izdfat , as: - ^tx j j* dar a$‘ad-i zarndn-i 44 in the 
best (luckiest) of time,” or <y9j ^yy^ ;j> dar bihtarin vaqt-i 44 in a time the 
most fortunate.” 

(g) “This pen is the best of all” yy *+& jl pis y 1 in qalam 

az hama bihtar ast (m.c.), or in qalam az hama-yi 

qalamhd bihtar ast (m.c.); the former is the more emphatic and simpler 
expression : both are in common use. 

Double comparatives and superlatives are occasionally used in Persian 
by even good writers, as : y cLa-d afzal-tar ; y it ansab-tar ; p^y 0 yy fbq 
a'alam-tarin-i hama-yi mardum (m.c.) 4 4 the wisest of all.” 

(h) Some adjectives such as sahih 44 correct” : led mil “per¬ 

fect, complete,” strictly speaking do not admit of comparison, either in 
English or in Persian. 

Other examples are :—-y pur or>l*x> mamluv 44 full ” ; Jchdli or 
tuhi “empty”; vast “true”; durugh “false”; nihayat 

(subs.) 44 extreme ” ; mustaqbn or cw; rast 44 straight.” 

“More complete” is, however, in common use in English and 44 most 
complete” is not uncommon in old ballads. Sa 4 dl uses yl^ kdmil-tar and 
kamil-tarin , and the expression y y) * n kbayli sahih- 

tar ast 44 this is much more correct,” is common in modern Persian. 

The words m.urabba*, Ar., and chdr-gusha , Pers. 44 square,” 

have no degrees of comparison. 

However yf gird or )^ mudavvar 44 round ” has in Persian a com¬ 
parative and superlative. 

1 44 Zayd of all others was the most culpable” dyyy yis.* Zayd 
muqasair-tarln-i hama-yi digar bud (m.c.): say 44 Zayd was culpable above all others’* 
yy J|U jjJ Zayd bald tar az hama muqasairbud (m.c.). 
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(i) When a numeral and a qualifying epithet both refer to the same 
noun, the order in Persian is (1) numeral, (2) noun, (3) adjective, as: — 
U& jyyLf cAadyy jd du navishtajdt-i 1 akhirin-i shuma “ your two last letters ’ ’ ; 

J ; | JLa dar dah sdl-i avval-i salianat-ash “in the first ten 

years of his reign”; ^ du ism-i avvali ra qalam bi-zan 

(m.c.) “ strike out the first two names.” 

A similar rule holds good with superlatives, as:—“ the two wisest men 
of Kerman” cyo y du rnard-i 6 dlim-tarin-i Kirmdn (or better 

obcjS' ^LbJi ^JLct du a‘lam n -l- ( uldma-i Kirmdn). 

Remark. —If, however, the articles specified are arranged by threes or 
fours and it is decided to specify the ‘ first three ’ or the ‘ second four ’ 

(ls^ Sl td-yi avvali and chahdr td-yi duvvumi) : it is in 

English preferable to put the adjective first. 

(j) To avoid repetition, inconsistent qualities are sometimes joined 

to the same noun, which is in English in the plural number, 2 but in Persian 
the singular ; thus, for “ things animate and inanimate,” ^JLc 

ojU* ^ ‘dlam-i hay at va mamdt is better than cU ^Ac ^ .JL « dlam-i 

liaydt va dlam-i mamdt , but, the latter is more emphatic. s (This is really 
oU^Ji : Qali-yi naw va Jcuhna rd biydr \j j y signifies “ bring 
the new (one) and the old (one) carpets”; but ;U J I; ^ y 
qaliha-yi naw va kuhna rd biydr signifies bring more than one of each [vide 
also § 119 (r).] 

Remark. — In the following, owing to the non-repetition of the adjective, 
it is not clear to what two objects ‘‘Between” refers:—‘ 4 Between such a 
Scylla and Charybdis. who can steer clear?” (repeat ‘such a’ before 
‘ Charbydis ’), cJ? az miyan-i cliunin 

rud-khana va lajun-zdr-% ki mi-tavanad bi-guzarad. [Say j ^ 

chunin rud-khana va chunin lajun-zdr-i , etc.] 

(&) In “ a well-dressed man and woman ejij j mard u 

zan-% khush libds, or cjj j mard u zan-i Ichush libas-i, the adjective 

both in English and Persian qualifies two nouns. But in “ a well-dressed 
man and a woman” cAp* LS*f° mard-i Ichush libas-i va zan -%, 


l Ar. br. plurals are often treated as singulars. It would, however, be better to say 
du navishta-yi akKir\-yi shuma. In modern Pers. djchiri preferred to akhirin. 

* The Old and the New Testaments j k dhd i jadld va < at%q . 

S The Persians have a great dislike to the close repetition of the same word; 
they delight in ambiguity and study sound rather than sense, therefore, an ambiguity 
that in English would be a fault, is in Persian often a beauty. 
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or ^3 Ij <^*U mard-i khush libds ba zan-i , the attribute is restricted 

to one substantive. 

In English the expression 44 twenty men and boys’’ is ambiguous, for 
it may mean—( 1 ) twenty men and twenty boys, or ( 2 ) men and boys, in all 
twenty,” or (3) 44 twent}' men with some boys.” 

In Persian, however, 3 jhj bisl nafar mard u bachcha could have 
the signification of No. ( 2 ) only. No. ( 1 ) would be expressed by /so o —xj 

jio j? tj* hist najar mard va hist nafar pisar , and No. (3) by 

j~j zj* /o hist najar mard ba chand pisar. 

(l) When in English two adjectives, or sets of adjectives, connected by 

‘and,’ qualify the same noun in the singular, it is better, if two nouns are 
intended, to repeat the noun after each adjective or set of adjectives, 
thus:—“I ate a small addle egg” ^yo man yak 

tukhm-i murgh-i kuchak-i laq-i khurdam (m.c.), or 

<j^ J man yak tukhm-i murah-i kuchak 1 va laq khurdam ; but 
if two eggs were intended, one fresh and the other addle, it would 
be better in English to repeat the noun in order to avoid ambiguity ; and in 
Persian the article, if not the substantives, must be repeated, as : 44 I ate a 
fresh egg and an addled egg ” (i.e two eggs) ^yo 

man yak tukhm-i murgli-i tdza va yak-i laq khurdam: j^xs I; j/ ^j* t 
asp-i 4 Arabi-yi kahar rd biyar can only mean 44 bring the bay Arab 
horse”; but ;Uj I; j£ y ^-^*1 asp-i 4 Arabi vd kahar rd biyar would mean 

44 bring the Arab and the bay (two) horses.” 

cUwc yoob rahat-i pdyddr-i mustaqili 44 real and everlasting happi¬ 
ness” is preferable to y ; rdhat-i pdyddr mustaqili , though 

both are correct. 

In ( \y rnahabbat-i barddarana va dustana 

(yaksan nami-shavad) 4 the affection of brothers and the affection of friends 
(is not the same),” the conjunction indicates that there is an ellipsis of 
mahabbat after it. If two or more adjectives qualify* the same noun, they 
should be coupled to each other by an izdfat ; as in the above example, 
asp-i 1 Arabi-yi kahar rd biyar 44 bring the bay Arab horse.” 

(m) Sometimes one or more substantives with a preposition take the 

place of an adjective, as:— cujI* 31 f; ^ 

j yak-i rd az muluk-i 4 Arab kanizak-i chini avarda budan dar ykayat-i 
husn u jamal (Sa‘dl) 44 a Chinese slave-girl, possessed of great beauty, was 
brought and given to an Arab king.” 

(n) Some adjectives are followed by the genitive, as : cuc|; 3 (Jbli qabibi 

zird { at “capable of cultivation (of land)”; jA khasta-yi tir-i 

taqdir (class.) 44 wounded by the arrows of fate ” ; j/» mutavajjih-i 

1 It is much better to connect these adjectives by the izafat and not by the 
•copula. 
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shahr “ going towards the city ” ; ^ majruh-i u “ wounded by him” ; 

c&e muhaUi ‘aql; kJiwdhan-i —‘‘desirous of— haris-i —“covetous 

of—” ; talib-i —“ desirer of— 

It will be noticed that these adjectives are chiefly Persian and Arabic 
participles, active and passive. 1 

§ 122 Adverbs. 

(a) Adverbs modify verbs, adjectives, or other adverbs. The following 
quotation from the Gulistan, therefore, contains a grammatical error; it is 
probably a misreading :— 

Bi-chashm-i khwish didam dar biydbdn 
Ki-mard-i dhista 2 bi-guzasht az shitabdn (Sa‘di). 

Compare the Enirlish errors “thine often infirmities”; “the then 3 
Prime Minister” ; “ the seldom use of it.” 

(b) In Persian, all adjectives can be used as adverbs * :— 

An adverb qualifying an attribute to a noun is ordinarily placed between 
the noun and its attribute, as :— y° in amr-i khayli 
‘ ajlb-V st (m.c.) “this is a very strange matter--” or c 
“ in amr-Vst khayli 'ajib. In m.c., however, the adverb is often misplaced 
before the noun, and this causes ambiguity, as :—zy d>) l^rdf 

anjd khayli kashti-yi buzurg bud (m.c ) “ there was a very large ship there 
(vulg.)” ; but correctly = “ there were many large sliips there ” ; 
zy* anjd kashti-yi khayli buzurg-i bud is clear. (Phrases, etc. signify¬ 
ing state or condition are termed hdl Jhw. In Zayd khandan 

dmad, the word khandan is termed hdl and Zayd , zu'l-hal). 

(c) As in English, care should be taken that adverbs and adverbial 
adjectives are so placed that they affect what they are intended to affect. 
This rule is oftenest violated in the use of “ only,” “not only,” “not 
more,” “both” and “not.” 

In the sentence “ these books will not merely interest children, but 
grown-up persons also ” I; ^jL, ** 

] In Urdu also, such adjectives are often followed by the g nitiw, inflected or 
uninflected. 

2 Another and better reading is —hi dhista sabaq burd az —. 

3 The figure of syntax by which one part of speech is used for another is called 
Enallago. 

4. Also occasionally in English as “ he flies high.“ In difficult cases to decide 
whether an adverb or an adjective is required in English, the rule is to consider whether 
quality or manner has to bo expressed : if the former an adjective is proper, if the latter 
an adverb. Ex. “ I sat silent ’ ’ ; “I sat silently musing ** ; “ stand firm” ; “ maintain 
your cause firmly. * * 
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na faqat in kitablid atjdl rd masrur mi-sdzad balki mardum-i bdliyh ra niz (m.c.), 
though there is no obscurity either in the English or the Persian, the colloca¬ 
tion is faulty in both ; the words ‘ not merely,’ do not refer to the verb 
‘interest 5 but to ‘children.’ Reconstructed, “ these books will interest not 
merely children but grown-up persons ” a£1j j>)L> ^ I; J&M kib aj lybo 
Jjj b C^y 0 * n hitdbhd na faqat atjdl rd masrur mi-sdzad balki mardum-i 
bill ah rd ndz 1 (m.c.). 

In “ ‘Umar was not only the destroyer of the Persian nation, but of its 
language and religion ” e>b) <_>!yL a£L :y y \ Jhi? 

‘ Umar na faqat haldk lcunaiula-yi millat-i Iran bud balki 
Jchardb kunanda-yi zabdn va mazhab-i Irdniydn z niz , the English can be 
corrected by merely transposing the words ‘ not only ’ and placing them 
after ‘ the destroyer ’ ; ‘ the Persian sentence however must be recast— j+s 
zy b j cjh) bib \y\y\ ‘Umar millat-i Iran rd 

faqat haldk na-kard balki zabdn va mazhab rd niz az rniydn burd (m.c.). 

“ Because the parrot used to say this phrase only to all corners ” *5 \y) 
^ 2 cubCjk/o Jail [better j cukL.* \j bej ^ ^j]. 

In m.c. tj man tanhd Husayn rd didam would accord¬ 

ing to the intonation signify either “ only I (I alone) saw Husayn ” or “I 
saw Husayn only ” ; but fz>jz> |; ^ ^ faqat (or tanhd) man Husayn 

rd didam , and f±>z> mail Husayn rd tanhd (not faqat) didam , or 

^ jj iy° man Husayn rd didam va bas 4 (m.c.) could each of them 

have but one meaning. 

The following, in the absence of commas, is not at first sight clear:— 
(Trans. H.B., Chap. XX) ay o;y= Aj USaj j ^ 

“ the lower part of his dress was particularly improper ” (H.B.). A comma 
should be inserted after the na, which has to be read in connection with the 
words preceding it. 

Remark. —Another blunder in the syntax of adverbs, is the misplace¬ 
ment of “ ever, never, scarcely ever, etc.”—Hodgson. Compare, “ It is true 
I boarded in the house of Mr. Cherry the headmaster, but I scarcely ever 
saw him out of school, and I never remember to have heard his voice except 

when in anger,” c zJj gxA j f&z> y \^\ IJjaj ^ 

man nudrat an ura kharij az madrasa didam 
va hich vaqt bi-Jchdtir nami dvaram ki sada-yash rd juz vaqt-i ghazab shunida 


1 When “ not only ” precedes ‘‘ but also,’* see that each is followed by the same 
part of speech—(Abbott). 

& In slovenly modern Persian, ishan might be substituted for isfbityf lraniyan. 

8 The Afghans would probably say man-i tanha , if tariha referred to the 

pronoun. 

4 This classical idiom is common in Afghan colloquial. 
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b a sham. In the English read ‘ I do not remember ever/ and delete * when’ : 
in the Persian, insert the words g-x* Inch vaql after ki ; vide also § 123 
(b) (5) Remark. 

(d) Adverb s are occasionally substituted for nouns, both in English and 

Persian, as Till now 1 they have paid no taxes ” ol-dU ^xn ^5i U 

id af-dn liich mdHyydt 1 na-ddda and. 

(e) One adverb in English may serve for two or more verbs, as :—“ He 

spake and acted wisely,” but j AjiliU y u ‘dqilana harj zad va 

kdr hard (m.c.) is ambiguous, as the adverb may qualify both verbs or only 
one In tjS ;(£ p* j f a a HjU y u ‘dqilana ham harj zad va ham kdr kard, 

the adverb qualifies both verbs ; and in ^‘jt y 

u 'dqilana kdr kard va ha'd az an bind kard bi-harf zadan , the adverb qualifies 
the first verb only ; ^ j z>) uy* y u ‘dqilana, harj zad va kdr ham 

kard is also ambiguous, but in z) 4 y u kdr kard va * dqilana 

harj zad’ there can be no ambiguity. 

(/) Two negatives in the same clause are generally equivalent to an 
affirmative, and can be elegantly employed to express a positive assertion, 
as : 44 The captain was not unacquainted with the port ” b ji f^ti 

ud-khttdd az bandar na-balad na-bud (m.c.). 

(q) All adverb qualifying an Infinitive used as a verbal noun, may be 
joined to it by the izdfat , as: ^ jl az bdkhtan-i 

du da/a khayli awqdt-ash lallch shad 44 he was put out at losing two games.” 

(//) An adverb qualifying an Infinitive may sometimes be regarded as 
part of the verb and be preceded by a preposition, as: 

dar zad rasdnidan-i xnkdgKaz kutdh-i ma-kun (m.c.) “don’t be careless 
in delivering this letter.” 

(/) A Subjunctive following a verb of prohibition requires a negative 
in Persian, as:—bpbf Af man ‘ kardam ki dnjd nd-ravad 4 “ 1 for¬ 

bade him to go there ” 'y \) y urd az radian b bi-an'jd man . 
kardam . 

§ 123. Conjunctions. 

(a) In English, conjunctions should not be unnecessarily accumulated, 
as: “ but and if that evil servant say in his heart, etc.—Matt, xxxiv. 48. 


1 Also in English “ till then ’ ’ (Pers. U ta an vaqt). 

% Maliyyat oUlbo prop, “revenue” : Jjy puli sari is a poll tax on men, 

donkeys and sheep paid by wanderers ; sar-shumar a tax on villagers. 

3 Or zud-tar. 

* But gujUim anja bi-ravad “ I commanded him to go there.” 

6 In m.c. of ten (but incorrectly) rajtanri birdnjd. 

32 
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In Persian, however, £> vagar, valikan 1 , m amma , bj yd, 

chun, Uli fa-ammd (in writing for U>| amma “but” ) are com 
monly used by even good writers. 

( b ) Some conjunctions are composed of two corresponding words. 
Examples of corresponding conjunctions: — 

( 1 ) Both — and :— “ He both laughed and cried ” aS ,*•«• j w 

ham khanda hard va ham girya. 

(2) Though , although - -yet, still , nevertheless: —“Though deep yet clear” 

JUJ jb agarchi gawd ast vali hdz zulal ast. 

“Though a thousand rivers flow in the sea, still it is never full” 
y jb ^ b^ (J^i v aAX^ f agarchi hazdr rud-khdna 

ddkhil-i daryd mi-shavad hdz pur nami-gardad. 

Remark. —Words that prefixed to nouns or pronouns are prepositions, 
may, when joining sentences, become conjunctions, as :—“ Before my illness ” 

is***** b y pish az na-Jchushi-yi man (m.c.) : “before I was* born” 

pish az an ki mntavaUid hi-shavam 1 (m.c.). 

Many conjunctions are also adverbs. 

(3) Whether — or: —“ Whether they are killed or I, it mailers naught” 

05 I so (b ) ^ khumh man kushta hi-shavam khwdh 

(or yd) ishan tajdvat na-ddrad: “it makes no difference whether they killed 
him, or 1 ” AyX AjX>b &ZN y ^ j chi man va chi ishan urd 

kushta bashand jarq na-ddrad. 

(4) Either —or :—1 d^s] y aj laX- \\ ^y h* na tarsaz Khudd ■ ddsht na az 
insan (m.c.) “ no fear had he of either God or man”: “either go or stay” 

U jyb yd hi raw yd hi-man; vide (5). 

(5) Neither — nor :—“ Neither act nor promise hastily ” c Xj (J+* Judaic aj 

^^a^j na hi-ta'jil "amal hi-kun va na va'da (m.c.): “lie feared neither 
God nor man ” Jjdliuc y ajj y aj cuXftxi ^y ^xa hi eh tars na-ddsht na az 

khdliq va na az makhluq. 

Remark. —“ Especial care must be bestowed upon ‘ either —or' and 
‘ neither—nor.’ These are correlatives ‘ either 5 expecting ‘ or,’ and ‘ neither 7 
‘nor , 5 and they must occupy corresponding positions, i.e. ‘either 5 must not 
precede a verb nor ‘or 5 a noun, ‘ neither 5 a preposition, nor ‘nor 5 a pro¬ 
noun. Though there may be no ambiguity in such sentences, as ‘ I have not 
heard either from John or Charles, 5 —they produce the same ill-balanced effect 
as would a pair of awkwardly hung pictures. 55 —Hodgson. 

J Also pronounced Idkin. 

* Note that the Aorist and not the Preterite is used. 

8 It does not matter whether 1*^ Khudd or insan be put first. 
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Compare:— 44 in these times one can neither speak of Church or State 
without—” ^ a; 3 <^1* y ^Uj dar in zarndn 

na kas-i az millat va na az dawlat mi-tavanad suhbat bi-kunad (m.c.). The 
English should be 44 —speak of neither Church nor State”: the Persian 
should be jl <*i j cuJU y aj na az millat va na az dawlat. Vide also 

Remark to § 122 (c). 

“I am neither an ascetic in theory or practice ” (it should be 4 I am not 

an ascetic either in theory or in practice ’). (1) Ulc V 

man na ‘ amal an murtdz-am va na 4 ilm an , and (2) lUc )d 

y Aj man riydzat-kash nistam na dar 4 amal na dar 4 Urn are both correct; 

but (3) u^> b ^ man 1 amal an yd ‘ilm an murtdz nistam 

though correct is not good ; (4) y UJU Ai ^ Ai ^ man na, V tmal an 

va na ‘ilm an murtdz-am though correct is faulty in collocation, vide (1). 

(c) Some English conjunctions are used as connectives in correspondence 
with adverbs or adjectives :— 

(1) As —as, so :— 44 He is as amiable as his brother” y 

u misl-i barddar-ash mihrbdn ast, or y 

an (jadr-i hi barddar-ash mihrbdn ast u ham ast (m.c.). 44 As he excels in virtue, 

>o he rises in estimation ” y y y 

ha man qadr-i Id dar fazilal laraqqi nii-kunad bar ihlirdm-ash afzuda mi-shavad. 

(2) So -as :— 4 4 No riches make one so happy as a clean conscience ” 

sjU ^+1 JLvx> hich dawlat-% misl-i pdk-dili insan 

rd masrur nami-sazad (m.c.). 44 Speak so as to be understood” 

i>±bi-tawr-i harj bi-zan Id jahmidn, bi-shavi. 

(3) So—that (expressing consequence):— 44 He speaks so low that none can 

understand him” aw*T y u tawr-I, dhista 

harf mi-zonad ki hich leas nami-fahmad. 

(1) Not only — but, but also :—“He is not only deaf but (also' blind” 
^;/ aHj N Ei- y u na faqat kar ast balki kur ham ; but better 

^£ ha* Aj y u na jaqat lcar balki kur ham hast . 

(5) Such as 1 :— 4 ' There never was such a famine as the present famine ’ ’ 
J.-VX3 cus^xua hich vaqt misl-i hdla qaht-i na-buda : * 4 A man 
such as 1 am” ^ <JEo misl-i man ddam-i. “There never was 

such a thief as he ” hich vaqt chunan duzd i' 1 

kas-i na-dida ast. 

(G) Such that :— 44 Such is the emptiness of human enjoyment that we are 
always impatient of the present , ’ ocSJjhA 6 &X+& Lc sS »>>o 


1 1 Such’when qualifying a noun is a demonstrative adjective, as ‘such people': 

L£ Jltct amgal-i ehmna ashkhas (m.c.) “people such as'y^u.*’ 

^ Note omission of \) (modern colloquial). The rd should, however, be inserted. 
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lazzal-i dunya an qadr bi-maza ast hi rnd hamisha dar khaydl-i lazzai-i 
dlgar hastim (m.c.). (Here chundnchi could not be substituted for &Z 

because of the preceding ;^f.) 

(7) More , sooner , etc. than :—“ They have more than heart could wish ” 

cy'ktt&.s./c ^LJL y dar biliishl Irish az dil-khwdh bi-insan mi¬ 
di hand (m.c.). “ The Greeks were braver than the Persians ” <J^t 

&\y\ lU' ahl-i Yunan dilir-tar az ahl-i Iran budand (m.c.). 

(8) Pas, harna chashmhd bar man dukhtaiajsil-i qaziyya rd chundnchi 

vdqh shuda na , balki chundnchi guita shuda bud , guftam y <j^ 

{.US 8<X& Alii ACb \) (Tr. H. P., 

Chap. XXXII, p. 99) “ then, while all fixed their eyes on me, I related the 
matter, not as it actually happened, but as it had been related. 7 ’ 

(d) One conjunction may serve for two or more verbs, as: “ If we 
go and [if] see him 5 * aj \^\ ^ y^y U jS t agar md biravim va urd bi-binim — 
Compare: “The Shall, the Prime Minister, the Foreign Minister and the War 
Minister were there 7 ’ ^y h*bf j a^;U^ z 4 ^ 1 > n ^ Shah, 8adr-i 

A‘azam , Vazir-i Umur-i-Khdrija. va Vazir-i Jang dnjd budand 1 * 4 * 6 . “ We have 
ships and men and money and stores ’ ’ g ^ j j j ma kashli 

va sarbdz va pul va zakhira ddrim (m.c.), but better yjz U 

md kashli ddrim , sarbdz da run , pul ddrim , zakhira, 

ham ddrim, (m.c.). 

(c) The conjunction' 0 id “ until, as long as, as far as” may give 
rise to a little ambiguity as it may either be followed by the negative na , 
or not. Thus “stay till I return” can be rendered either by U£ 

+ psj y w* b shumd sabr hunid Id man bar gar dam, or by ^ ?. b 

td bar na-gar darn h shumd na-ravid , 6 If fa means ‘ until ’ it requires a negative ; 
if ‘ as long as ’ it does not require a negative. Td vaqt-i hi A&Jb^U is not 
followed by a negative. In the English sentence : “ In England people do not 
marry till they can afford it” [vide § 133 (a)], there is but one negative : 
in the Persian dj4 cv <Jl sd G ^ ^xa, dar 

Inglistdn hick has td vajh-i kifaj na-ddshta bdshad zan nami-girad (mod.) there 
are two; td in this example means ‘ as long as (they have not got—) ’ 


1 Misrelated participle. 

2 Necessary to insert the conjunctions, otherwise yj j Vazir-i Umur-i 

Kharija might be taken to be in apposition to Sadr-i A'azam. 

And Preposition. 

4 1 The present tense could not be used. 

6 Yt'* y ^ ^ b Qr na-t/ardam shurna sabr lam'td though,correct would 

not be used. 

6 In Hindustani “ stay in the verandah till I return” can be rendered by either 
jab tak main na a*un barande meti baithe raho , or turn barande meii baithe raho yahan 
tak ki maifi a*un : vide Phillott’s Hindustani Manual, Lesson 38. 
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The usual construction with 0’ to is that both clauses should be affirma¬ 
tive or both negative, but that this is not a necessity, will be seen from 
the following examples:— 

lit a !;^| G Awk khasia shudand td urd dana sdkhtand = tj>y 15 

ij|^ td ura dana na-sakhtand dram na-girijtand — K f 

G:* f^i — dram na-giriftand td ura dana sdlchtand “ they were wearied 
by the time they made him wise.” 

Aj U to bi-sarkdr l arz na-kunam na-Jchtpdham 
nishast (usual) “till Isay my say, I will not sit down.” 

jUc ^ ti to In matlab rd hi-man na guyid 

in taurr l amal khwdham kard “ till you tell me about this I will continue to 
act thus ” : b '^'1 ) ! az inja na-ravi x td man bar na-gardam 

(usual) ; (jwG Gwaji S ^ ^ man bar na-gardam mja bash (less usual), or 
C^J J iz yK ^ l^-' f Injd hash td man bar-gardam (usual) = l*a-'l jt lj 

to maw na-ydyam az injd. na-ravi (or ma raw). 

In the following sentence from Sa*df:— 

Aii3 andtshid ki agar bar mold uftad fitna 

na-shavad (Sa‘dl) the negative is in some editions omitted, but the sense 
is slightly altered; with the negative the sentence signifies: “ he feared that 
if the matter become public, I hope there won’t be trouble ” ; without the 
negative it signifies: “he thought that should the matter become public, 
it may cause mischief.” 

(/) ‘Seldom if ever’ and ‘seldom or never.’ 

“He seldom if ever comes” may be rendered p' lM- ^ 
agar ham bi-ydyad khayli kam (m.c.) and “he seldom or never comes” bv 
U 6 oT ^ y u bi-nudrat mi-dyad yd hich* 

(g) The universal English blunder “ I gave no more than I could help” 

and similar expressions can be rendered in Persian by b td 

murnkin bud kam dddam ; yy ^£*0 harchi kamtar rnumkin bud 

bi-u dddam\ ; fAu y+' harchi tavdnistam kamtar dddam. 

(h) “I had no sooner addressed him than he knew me” or “I had 

scarcely addressed him when he knew me ’ ” = \y> tS Sap ^ )y*> 

hanuz bi-u harj na-zada budam ki mard shindkht (m.c.): “I had scarcely 
set foot outside the house when the roof fell” 


* Na-ravi more polite than the imperative ma-raw (or m.c. na-raiv). 

1 Note flint the verb must be in the affirmative after 0)<Xu bi-nudrat , and in the 
negative after hich. Therefore in AjT b o)«>b bi-nudrat yd hich nami. 

dyad the negative verb ought to be understood after bi-nudrat. In m.c., 

however, this latter sentence is used though incorrect. 

# Hal-i hi man in sukhan bi-guftam fkktj (Gulistan) “ as soon 

as I spoke to him— Hdl-i ki ig almost obsolete. 
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<3Ul bi-mahz-i in hi pa birun guzashtam saqf-i utaq pdyin 

dm,ad (or bi-mujarrad-i inlci —or L} ti td pa birun guzashtam —). 

(i) The conjunctions jf pasazdn-ki , or a&i jl ba'd az dn-ki 

‘‘ after that—<jpL« sabiq bar in Id, A&q y cJLxi qabl az inki, or 
A&jfjf jjZu pish az inlci . “ before that,” are usually in Persian followed by 
the Present Subjunctive, even when referring to past time. That this 
Present Subjunctive may give rise to ambiguity is shown by the examples in 
§ 126 (c). 

{')) As modern Persians have an objection to the repetition of the 
same word in a sentence, is often omitted where in classical Persian it 
would probably be inserted. Thus in, “ He was such a fool that he 
didn’t know that the sky was (is) above his head ” (*S) a' 

an qadr ahmaq bud hi nami-ddnist (hi) asmdn bdld-yi 
sard u\st the second hi would be omitted in speaking though inserted in 
writing. 

$ 124. Prepositions. 

(a) A preposition in English can sometimes in Persian be expressed by 
the izafat, vide § 121 (o), “ Tempted, by the Devil ” v dzmuda-yi Shaytan 
bud — u az Shaytan dzmuda shuda bud.’ 

(b) Preposition repeated and not repeated. 

In English the phrases “ In such a difficulty or dilemma ” and “ in such 
a difficulty or in such a dilemma” differ: the former signifies only one 
thing, tlie latter two. So too b p dar chimin ishkdl yd 

sakhii-i • refers to one t hing only, but ^hU*.** U l<^‘ dar chunin 

ishkdl-i yd dar chunin sakhti-i refers to two. It would, however, be better to 
express the first thought by j ^ dar chunin ishkdl ya'ni 

sakhii-i. 

Though phrases like <£ in joy or sorrow ” and f ‘ in wealth or poverty” 
are quite clear as they stand, it keeps the two states more distinct to repeat 
the preposition, as : “ in joy or in sorrow ” pc )d j dar shddi va dar 

gham 1 2 * 4 ; “ in wealth or in poverty ” j*i b bp ^ dar ghana yd dar faqr . 
Though this repetition of the preposition is to be preferred in English, 
and though the repetition in Persian keeps the two states more distinet, 
still the Persian ear objects to repetition (even in the previous sen¬ 
tences), except in certain special cases for the sake of emphasis The 
phrase “ I see no difference between the dwellers in cities or in villages ” 

1 It would be unidiomatic to say bud instead of asT. 

2 Here dzmuda bud would not bo correct as it might be mistaken for a 

transitive verb. In the first case Biyejf dzmuda is obviously a past participle. 

8 Note the is of unity is added to the second noun only. 

* In m.c. p* 3 dar shddi va (/ham is used. 
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oUjb 3 ^Sji farq-% ma-bayn-i ahl-i shahr va dihat 1 nami-bi- 

nam (m.c.), is grammatically incorrect in English 2 * * andunidiomaticin Persian : 
insert ahl-i before dihat. 

Note the ambiguity in— id inki bi-namakzar-i bi-db va abddani-yi ‘Iraq 
rasidim 3 vT ^ jlj *-£♦•> *■> b (Tr. H.B., Chap. V) “—till 

we reached the uninhabited salt desert of Iraq” : (insert ^ bi before 
abdddniy otherwise the aj bi of namak-zar may be understood before it). 

(c) * Besides, ’ ‘including’: “ His pay including allowances is a hundred 

tumans a month” mavajib-i u bi-inzimam-i jira va ‘aUq 8 mdli-i sad tuman 
mi-bashad j ^ U^b y (m.c.). 

‘ Inclusive of ’ can also be expressed by ‘alava bar in , as: fUS 

*>& aaj j) y Bj&c ^b . [Bi-juzj^u andjl bi-gtayr az signify 

“exclusive of, except,” jl guzashta as in (m.c.) “leaving this 

aside).” 

(d) The environment to which ‘among ’ refers should be plural, but the 

environment to which ‘amidst’ refers may be singular, as: “Among his 
friends” ma-bayn-i (or miyan-i) rufaqayash ; ‘‘amidst the 

snow ” «Jy miyan-i barf (not <Jy mabayn-i barf); ‘ ‘ amidst the 

darkness” miyan-i zulmat (or;^ dar , or ^C»;b miyan-i tdriki ). 

In Persian, if ‘amidst’ refers to singular environment miyan only 

is used though also applicable to plural; ‘‘ divide between two” 

(•**»&> miyan-i du id (or mabayn-i du ta) taqsim bikun; “ distribute 

among thousands” UjiyA ^U/o miydn-i hazdrhd (or U;tyA ma 

bayn-i hazdrhd) taqsim bi-kun* 

(e) ‘ Betwixt,’ or ‘ between ’ is used with reference to two things or two 
parties, but ‘ among’ or ‘amidst’ to a greater number. 

The following are examples of a misuse of the preposition ‘ between ’ 
owing to a confusion of thought : in none of them is it clear to what two 
objects ‘ between ’ refers. The English passages are from well-known authors 
and the Persian translations have passed muster with educated Persians. 5 * * 
“Between each plane tree 8 are planted box trees ” jaZs 

jvjf yak dar miyan-i darakhtha-yi chindr darakht-i shimshdd 

1 ob>^ ^ va ahl-i dihat. Note that the plural termination is added to the second 
noun only. 

2 Corrected Between the dwellers in cities and the dwellers in villages.” 

a Jira , the bread ration or tho money allowance given in its stead to a private 
servant in camp, nominally a kran a day : lucky the servant that gets it. ‘ Aliq, forage 
consisting of barley and kdh (chopped straw). 

* It will be noticed that though miyan can take the place of rna bayn y 

the latter cannot always take the place of miyan : the former refers to singular or 

plural environment; the latter to plural only. 

* Taken from Hodgson’s “ Errors in the use of English.” 

8 Insert ‘* and the next.” 
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nishanda-and , l “It was published in successive parts, with long intervals 
between each period of publication ’ 5 j 

dy U in kitab juzv juzv chap shud va fasila-yi ziyadri md bayn-i liar 

juzv * bud : “where between every stitch she could look up and see what was 
going on in the street 5 ’ j aA.y' ^ jA y#o Uuf j 

va anja mi-tavanist ma-bayn-i har bakhiya sar bald kunad va tamasha-yi tu-yi 
Jcucha bi-kunad (m.c.) : “ between the junction of the Tigris and the Euphra¬ 
tes a considerable space is left dry ’’{ulj j 

oH ma bayn-i mahall-i ittisaUi Dajla s va Fur at khushki-yi ziyad-l vaqi , 
shuda ast. Vide also last example § 121 (i). 

(/) ‘With,’ hamrah or b ba , originally signified ‘association with ’ : 
ykAs^y 8^4 f^yo man hamrah-i bang-i khurus bar-khdstam (m.c.) 

“ I was up at (i.e. with) cock crow.” “ I fought with him ” f&jf jf t 

ba u jang kardam may be used either in a hostile sense for 4 against him,’ or 
in a friendly sense f on his side ’ : jo) l;j! b ba tufang urd zadam “ I shot 
him.” * 

‘ With* (b ba), sometimes signifies 4 in spite of’ 4 notwithstanding, as : 

‘ c with all his wealth he is an unhappy man ” b ba hama- 

yi pul-ash baz ndshad ast (m.c.). 

(g) ‘ On ’ sometimes signifies immediately after, as : 4 on his saying this, 

I left him ’ ’ f**; j\ bi-guftan-i in harf az nazdash raftam 

(m.c.). 

Remark. — Ta b, “as soon as,” is not strictly an equivalent though 
practically so : in 3 }\ (FsS I; 13 ta in har/ rd gujtam az nazdash 

raftam (m.c.) “as soon as I said this, I left him ” : 5 td properly signifies 
that the two actions were simultaneous. 

(h) Az y ‘from’ signifies portion, as: <^1* j~±y az pisar va 

dukhtar chi dari ? (m.c.) “ what sons and daughters have you (what have you 
of sons and daughters?”): isJr* az mdl-i savari chi dari ? 

(m.c.) * ‘ what riding animals (horses, mules, or donkeys, not camels) have 


I The dictionaries are seldom to be relied on for accurate information on botany 
and zoology. Ts shimshad the box tree ? 

* Modern colloquial but incorrect: also j) a. jd j a n<ci bayn-i har du juzv would 

signify “ between both tho parts” and would, therefore, mean that no more than two 
parts were published. Write ma-bayn-i juzvha. 

8 Also Dijla. “Between the Tigris and Euphrates at their junction ” Alao 
dxix i &ij9 j ma bayn-i Dijla va Furat qarib-i mahall-i—. 

* Gulula tu-yi sar-ash zadam ^jy iJjtf “I shot him in the head,” but 

jOj vJLiJb tufang tUryi sar-ash zadam “I struck him on the head with the 

butt of the rifle.” 
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you ? ” : Aktf j I ;U. *fdf ji ;lkxj baytar az anchi dar 

chashm-i char-paydn kardi bi-chashm-i u kashid, “the farrier dropped into 
his eyes some of the medicine he was accustomed to use for animals.” 

(0 4 Toward * or 4 towards ’ may be used for both place and time, as : 
44 We were travelling towards Tehran” S** bo ma bi-taraf-i 

Tahrdn sajar mi-kardim (m.c.) : 44 towards morning” «Jrl> taraf-i 

subh (m.c.). _ 

CHAPTER XVI. 

§ 125. Use of the Tenses. 

Aorist. 

The use of the tenses in classical Persian differs somewhat from that of 
modern Persian. 

The Aorist is used both in the Indicative and Subjunctive moods and 
expresses indefinite time. 

(a) The Aorist in Classical Persian is used :— 

(1) With or without the prefix & as a Present Indefinite. 1 Examples : 

<ua& c/f ^ p* tjJUo ixiujf guyand malik, ham* dar an hafla shifd yajt 
(Sa 4 di) 44 they say 1 the king recovered that very week.” 

Say y ad na har bar shikar-i bi-bar ad 

Uftad ki yak-i ruz palang-ash bi-darad (Sa‘di) 

44 Not every day does the sportsman kill his game; 

It may happen 8 (or it happens) that one day the leopard rends him.” 

Vaqt-i zarurat chu na-manad guriz 
Dast bi-girad sar-i shamshir-i tiz (Sa 4 di) 

44 In necessity, when flight is impossible, 

The hand perforce lays hold of the sword.” 

Ouft tarsam ki bind shavad Luj tS cJiJ (Sa’di) 44 he said, 4 I fear 
lest he (should) recover his sight ’ ” : \)j ^ gujt man ura na-danam * 

(Sa 4 dl) 44 he said, 4 1 don’t know him.’ ” 

(2) It is sometimes, with or without used as an Indefinite Future 

sz^mxS oJl^ t$ ^ju ya'rii turd 

I Pres. Indef. “ they say ”: Pres. Def. “ they are saying.” 

« As the sentence stands ham could refer either to malik or to dar an hafta . In 
speaking, the accent would show to which it belonged. In Ax&A darhaman hafta 

there can be no ambiguity. 

8 The Aorists of uftadan and budan (uftad and bashad * it may happen ’, 

* it may be ’) are used as adverbs in the sense of ‘ perhaps.’ 

* In modern Persian nami-shiriasam; danistan could not be used. 
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khwahand pursid ki *amabat chut va na-guyand ki pidar-at kist 1 (Sa'di) 
“ — that is you will be asked 2 (at the Judgment day) what your deeds were, 
you will not be asked 2 who your father was 9 9 : 

tX&L j jj) 

Oul harriin panj ruz u shash bashad 

Vtn gulistdn hamisha Jchush s basliad —(Sa'di) 

" The rose season will last but a few days, but this Gulistan* 
of mine will blossom always 9 9 : Ijjt _>f\ oi? 

gujt agar jdrmaE man urd khdmush Icunam. Padishah 
gujt ghayat-i lutj bashad (Sa'di) "he said, ‘ If you order me, I will silence 
him.* The king said, 'It will be a great kindness on your part 5 ” 

<yl j$ I gujt agar an jam-i in 

hdlat bar murdd-i man bashad chandin diram zahidan rd bt-diham b (Sa'di) 
"he said, If the business terminates as I wish it to, I will give so many 
dirams to the ascetics.” 6 

dy j bc\ j*t> j SS ^ t 

**'';*> U*' y <~UA. 3 y 

Ay has ki na-bdshim u jahan khtcdhad bud 
Nay ndm 9 z md u nay nishdn khwahad bud 
Az pish na-bu(Em u na bud hich jchalal 
Az in pas na-bdshim va human khwahad bud 
" The word will last long after Khayyam’s fame 
Has passed away, yea, and his very name: 

Aforetime we were not, and none did heed: 

When we are dead and gone, ’twill be the same.” — 

(0. K. 150 Whin.). 

&y oytjf \yo CyUjf 

Guyand mard ki , ‘ Izad-at tawba dihad! 9 
U kJiud na-dihad var bi-dihad man na-kunam 
" They say, ' May Allah grant thee penitence ! ’ 

He grants it not, and did he, I’d rebel.” 

(0. K. 329 Whin.). 

(3) It is used as a Pres. Subj., or Conditional:—a;/f 1*4 ^ 

kas na-tavanad ki bi-ja avarad (Sa'di) 7 * "none is able to perform it.” 

1 In modern For^ian jf az in khwahand pursid. 

V Note tho regular Future and the Aorist in the same senteneo, apparently with 
precisely the same meaning. 

8 Khash old for Jchush. 

♦ Gulietan of course means 4 Rose Garden.’ 

* Mod. Pers. Ichwaham dad, or mi-diham. 

6 Zahid a religious person who has renounced the good things of the world. 

7 The Subjunctive after tavanistan , though the ordinary construction in 

modem Persian, is not very common in the classical language. 
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Yyfi py y ^ f'b^y tarsidam ki az bim-i gazand-i 
khwish qasd-i halak-i man kunand (Sa £ dn “I feared lest they (the ministers) 
through fear of their own life might (or should) determine on my 
destruction ”: ixiJo s* U ^yo^ks bi-farmud td musdra* at kunand 1 (Sa'di) “ he 
ordered them to wrestle (i.e. so that they should wrestle) ” : 

t Ac*.A fjr x> 

agar Khudd-yi 2 ( azz a va jail mard pisar-i dihad' 1 juz in khirqa ki pushida am har 
chi millc-i man ast isdr-i darvishdn kunam'-' (Sa'di): ;»> a JLyc 

Ji'Vi. sd> b* xif Jjljy \) &3 3 r&) A^ _5 

rhanddn mubdla gh a dar vasf-i ishdn kardi na sukhanhd-i/i parishdn gufti 
vahm lasavvur lcunad ki zalir-i fdqa rd i ary ay and va yd kalid-i khazina-yi 
ftrzdq (Sa'di) “such amplitude have you employed in praising them 
(the rich) that one would suppose that they are the antidote for hunger’s 
poison or else the key of the treasury of GoTs bounty”: by 
b j [jo qdzi ar bd md nisliinad bar fishdtiad dust rd (Sa'di) 

“were the Qazi even to sit with us 1m would wave his arms in time to the 
music.’ ’ 4 

oooo y.>jhLl jr 'jZ) cT y>*-Z j v 'ji 

Car turd dar bihisht bashful jay 

Dig a ran duzakh ikhtiydr kunand (Sa'di) 

'' Should your lot be to go to Paradise 
All others would at once choose Hell.” 

Guff am chundn khufta-and ki giGi 6 rmirda-nnd aIgA 

cof (Sa'di) “ 1 said they are in such a deep sleep th it you would suppose 
they were dead.” 

j -• j o*.*cUi d 

Tu gu*i h td, giydmal zisht-ruG 
Bar u khatm-asi u bar Yusuf nikuG (Sa'di) 

“ Thou wouldst suppose that, till the world’s end, ugliness 
Has reached its height in him as beauty has in Joseph ; 


• Kardand the past tense would have been used here had the author wished to 

convey the idea that they wrestled then and there on the spot. 

* Izufal incorrect. NoteAorist: the Present could not he substituted in this condition. 

3 Tn Mod. Pors. khwaham hard f^y^ or ml-kunam 

4 Modern Persians wave their arms or their handkerchiefs in time to music or dancing 

in a majlis-i shurb, or majlis-i tarab. They are also expert in making a loud 
snapping noise with their fingers (taling zadan). Contrary to the dictionaries, I 
think, dast bar fishandan refers to this motion of the arms, and does not 

mean “to dance.’’ No Persian whom the writer has consulted can explain 

dast bar fishandan. 

t Note this meaning of gu'i and compare^ gu “ say, suppose, although.” 

Elsewhere ha'dl usee the 2nd pers. sing, of what may be the Past Habitual (identical in 
this person with the Preterite) or the Preterite, in the same sense as :—^ y* 
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(i.e. that no one will ever be as ugly as he is, just as none can be as 
beautiful as Joseph). 

(b) (1) In modern Persian the Aorist is rarely used as a Present except 
in telling stories. Examples in m.c. of this rare use are :—Jb 
gnyand hi Zdl pidar-i Rustam ,—(Prof S. T.) “ it is said that Zal the father 
of Rustam—” : o&h*? I; ulA Nasr Ulldh 

Khan hi pisar-i Karim Khan bdshad In rasm 1 rd guzdsht (m.c.) ‘‘ Nasr Ullah 

Khan who is the son of Karim Khan established this custom ” : 
chimin gnyand (m.c.) “so they sav.” 

The Aorist is, however, used as a Pres. Subj., in place of the Present in 
English, as : “ Ts there any one of you who knows (to know) Turkish ? ” ^ )f 
«v ( <v ( /J " az shnmu has-i hast hi Turin bi-ddnad ?' 5 (m.c.) : “ There 

is none who knows it s j a' has-1 mst hi bi-ddnad (m.c.). In neither 

of these examples should m % ddnad be substituted, though it sometimes 

is in m.c. 

(2) It is used as an Indefinite Future as : — 

$ Aa* guft chi guy am 2 (Ra‘dT, also m.c.) “he said ‘what shall T 
say ? 1 ” : a<*. chi lcunam ? (m.c.) “ what can T do, what should T do ? ” : 

h )\< ^ hdr rd bi-hunam ? (m.c.) “ shall T do this ? ” ; 

y aC man mm,in mi-shavam hi u pul bi-dihad 8 (me.) “I’m guarantee 
for him to give (the money) ” : wa l da mi-hunamhi bi-ydyarn 

“ I promise to come,” 1 but a> +\Cy*> wa l da rm-hunam, hi hhwd- 

ham dmad “ I promise that T will come” : pp Aj t4 .*> 

y fn quflt H khurda-ui mind, bar khdk-ash rikhta (Sa‘di) “ \ on would 
have said that hits of cnamol had fallen on tho ground ” ; (the loaves are compared to 
bits of enamel). In 

* ij -J A' ^- 

(luff Bdvur na-ddshtam hi turd 

Bdruj-i muryh-i chimin kunad, madhnsh (Sa‘dl) 
the Preterite (not the Past Habitual) is used for tho supposition “ 1 did not bolieve, T 
would not have supposed that.” 

In modern Persian the Imperfect would bo used instead of gxdi or guitlt 

in the above-quoted examples, as : ^ ^xx^+tt ham-chunln mi-guftl lei . Gnfi 

is, however, used on occasions. 

1 The word da slur so common in Tndia for “ custom ’ * is used only locally in 

m.c in tin's sense. Dastiir is a high priest of the Zardushtis, and also locally 

means an enema c shuma ret dastiir mi-kunim 1) (m.c.) is a vulgar joke 

addressed to a Zardushti priest. The Arabs use the word for “ permission.’* 

2 Such questions indicate doubt or perplexity : and the use of the Aorist in such 
sentences is obvious. 

** but & ^Al fS* ^ ,/0 man zdmin mi-shavam ki ii pul khwahad 

dhd (m.c.), “ T guarantee that he will certainly pay.*’ 

+ Vid? (b) (4). 
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& AS*, jf L zbi va daJiana-yi khud rd hamrcih hibaram yd az 

ndyib-i chapdr-khdna bi-giram (m.c.) ‘‘shall I (should 1) take my saddle and 
bridle or (can l) get them from the owner of the post-horses ? ” 1 

The Present participle in c/f an with the Present Tense of shudav 
also expresses the Future, vide (o). 

(3) It is used as a Present Subjunctive, 2 principally in linal clauses 
introduced by ki, 13 ta , *£13 td-ki, L ; tS hi td ; and also where a doubt is 
expressed in subordinate clauses, expressing an object, order, advice, hope, 
duty, desire, distinction, fear, permission, doubt, etc. :— ^y yjb A&iij vaqt-% 
hi bi-bdzdr bi-ravi (m.c.) “when you happen to go to the bazar—” (but 
LSJyt' 0 ;>j Lj ** ^-±^3 vaqt-i hi bi-bdzdr ml ravi (m.c.) “ when you go to the bazar 1 * ’ 
(said to a person who is about to go or generally goes) : 3$ I; 

mi-ddni khipdhar-at rd ki bi-Khan bi-dihim (m.c.) “ you know that 
when (or if) we (happen to give) your sister in marriage to the Khan—” ; 
mi-dihhn would mean “ when we give, as we are going to give— 1 ’ : 

|Jh &+& ci >jxc &S hold divdn-i bi-kunarn ki ‘ ibral-i hama-yi 

Adam bi-shavad (m.c.) “ now I will give a judgment that will be a warning 
to the whole world. 5 In writing the Definite Future could be substituted 
for each of the previous AorPts, and in speaking one Definite Future and one 
Aorist could be used. “ l hope you will come 11 UP> pfjwj ummidvdr- 

am shurnd bi-ydyid (m.c.) : “ l hoped you would (might) come ” >xx>t 

ummidvdr budam shuma bi-ydyid. 

It can frequently be used instead of the Present Tense without practically 
any alteration in the sense, as : “ The magpie steals and hides whatever it is 
able to 5 ’ ^v£j.x 5 c>tfU oJfjibvo 13 ^ or) £!j zdgh (or kardjak) dnzdi 

mi kanad va td- mi-tavdnad panhan mi-kunad{ m.c.) ; or — td bi-tavdnad panhdn 
mi kunad (m.c.) “ whatever it may be able to.’’ 

(4) It sometimes takes the place of the Infinitive in Fnglish, as : “ 1 had 

no book to read ” kitdb-i na-dds/Uam ki bi-khwdnam 

(m.c.) (1 had no book to read, that 1 might read) : “ 1 had no tools to cut 
with ” avbdb-i pish-i man na-budki bi-buram (m.c.); 

“ 1 had no string (or thread) with which to strengthen the snares ” yd 

o t; iS ^ nazd-i man nakh no-bud ki dam ra mazbut bi-kunarn 

(m.c.). 

(5) It is used optatively as: ^Ij ayp J\ stf 

i Slidgird-chdpar is the postboy with the horses, while the jbG*- chdpdr or 

chapar-chi is the man who carries the post, and the na’ib-chapar is the 

master of the chapar-khana. 

a In a subjunctive sentence the verb is subject to a conjunction : vide § 120 Subjunc¬ 
tive Mood. 

3 Nazd-i man na-bud ^ “I had not.” Compare Hindustani mere pas 

na-tha “ I had not (there was not near rao).” Better ^ nakh na daehtam ki . 
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namak-at kur-am kunad agar khilaf c arz karda bdsham 1 (m.c.) “ may your 
salt (that I have eaten) blind me, if 1 have misrepresented the facts.’’ 

(6) It is sometimes used for the Imperative as : ^ ijbs ^ 

vail td pul nagiri, qaha-i db bi-kas-i na-dihi (Tr. H.B. Chap. IX) 
“ but till you receive payment don’t give a drop of water to any one! 

It also supplies the missing Persons of the Imperative Mood, as : ptjj, 
biravim “ let us go.” 

(7) It is in certain cases used for the Preterite Indicative in English. 
Vide § 126 (c). 

Remark /.—It will be seen that the Aorist (Present Subjunctive) 
is used in subordinate clauses expressing an “ object, consequence, order, 
advice, hope, fear, duty, desire, inclination, effort, permission, necessity,” 
and often in conditions. Vide also Subordinate Clauses and examples 
of the Tenses, Appendix. 

Remark 1L —In sentences expressing ' £ purpose, resolution or wish, etc.,” 
the Infinitive can usually be substituted for a subordinate clause in 
the Subjunctive, thusrfl&fa qasd-i raflan ddshtam or fiy p*+*\y* 

khwastam bi-ravam . 

Remark III .— Bi-fuzHyydt sar faru dvardan kdr-i ‘ ajdHz ' 1 * tavdnad bud 
yjj ojy jplacL* ft (class.) “to be weighed down by trifles is 

to be like an old woman” ,* were ast substituted for Njfy tawdnad bud 
it would show certainty. The writer however implies that even some 
‘ajaslz would not submit to such a thing. 

(c) In classical Persian the Present Tense is chiefly used for the 
Definite (or Continuous) Present/ as: rnalik pursid 

ki chi mi-guy ad (8a‘di) “ the king asked, ‘ wliat is be saying V ” : 

pi j( AS" s, Aa. iS 

N a-did ad Id chi sakhtl haml-rasad bi-kas-l 

Ki az dahdn- ’ sh 4 * bi-dar mi-kunand danddn-i ? (Sa’di). 

“ Hast thou not seen wliat pain a person suffers 
While a single tooth is being extracted from bis jaw ? ” 6 

1 Karda bdsham lyfi an example of the Past Subjunctive, Vide § 126. 

2 ‘AjdViZy pi. of *ajuz. 

In the Oulistdn this rule is generally, if not always, observed; but in the Anvar-i 

Suhaylly the Present Tense is usually used for both Presents, except in the verses. 

* Dahdn-sh (poetical license). 

& A Persian dentist (who has but one pattern and one pair of forceps for 
every kind of extraction) first lays the patient fiat on the floor and then sits on 
his chest. Operator and operated-on then roll on the floor for a few minutes 
in an agonised embrace. As a Persian rarely submits to having a tooth extracted unless 
lie is in violent pain his sufferings during an extraction are severe. 

Some modern dentists have adopted “ European methods,” and place the patient 
with his back to a wall. The tooth is then secured and the patient dragged round the 
room. In Saadi’s time the methods were perhaps more primitive. 
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It is in classical Persian rarely used as a Future [vide.> (d) (2) for 
the modern use of the Present for the Future], an instance of such usage 
being :- ^ ^va>c| y <&*• <sn 

zdhid farmud ki man si ruq' a mi-navisam 1 / tu bi-dast-i aniin-i u muHamad-i 
sahib* 9 l-i/chlds bi-sipdr “ the pious man replied, 4 1 will write three letters and 
d > thou deliver them into the hand of a select officer, and a confidential 
and faithful person : ’ ” &' osS —(Gu!., Chap. Ill, St. 14). 

(d) In modern Persian the Present Tense is used: — . 

(1) As a Present, definite or indefinite, as: ^ ^ y u hold mi- 

navisad (m.c.) 44 he is now writing” : ^ }yj A ^ w h (ir r ‘^ z mi-navtsad 

(rn.c.) 44 he writes every day.” 

(2) In rn.c. and in modern writing it is used instead of the Future, as: 

Ghashm ; bi-shumd hall ml-Jcunam (m.c.) 44 certainly, I 

will show you (instruct you)”: dj** dAil JU sdl-i ay and a 

inshd* Allah 1 bi-Tabriz mi-ravam (m.c ) 4 ‘next year I will go to Tabriz— 
l). V.” : man nami-ravatn , bi-man chi? man nami-ravam (m.c.) fjj 

(V) i won’t go, I won’t go ” : ^ lSji* x t $ J^ 

(oyj or ^ or o —agar u bi-nawkari pish-i shumci biydyad kar-i 

khub-i 9 si (or mi-bdshad or khiydhad bud) m.c. 44 it would be a good thing if he 
came to you as a servant ” : o-t loj-* fardd shamba ast (m.c.) “ tomorrow 
will be a Saturday ” : <-=>*•! cidiy ^ y* ^ hama-ruzain 

mdya-yi dard-i sar va. awqal talkhi 4 9 st (m.c.) 41 this will be a daily source 
of worry and annoyance.” 

It may also be usedlik'* the English Future in issuing commands, and is 
in such case more polite than the direct Imperative, as: 

awj td/ jl j* Tuymur rd dar liar ja-yi 

danydi bdshad swrdah karda paydd namuda mi-yirid b dust basta 6 mi-dcarid 
injd (m.c.) “ track Taimur to whatever spot in the globe he may have 
gone, track and find him, seize him and bring him here bound.” This 
Future is more polite than the Imperative. 

Remark .—The Aorist of ddshtan in modern Persian means k4 1 

have ” or 44 I will have [vide § 83. p. 287], as: jj ji\ 


• The Present here is for the Immediate Future, an idiom commonaho in Hindustani. 
Note to the repetition of the cs of unity. In modern Persian this would be added 
to the second word only. 

‘2 Insha v Allah “ if God pleases, D.V.” corresponds to the English “I hope to.” 

8 C ompare the English “I’m going now; I'm going home next year.” 

* The Present, to indicate certainty. 

6 In classical Persian the Imperative would be used. 

6 Here not \) ij>***»d dast-ash rd basta “having bound his hands ” but 

compound adj. dast-basta to agree with urd understood: in speaking, the intonation 
distinguishes between these two constructions. 
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( ) j>y*j xtx5U ^ agar in kitab rd bi-fcharam bardy-i man fa £ 

ida-% na-ddrad (or na-khwdhad ddsht) (m.c.) ‘‘if I buy this book it will 
be of no use to me.” 

(3) The Present is also sometimes used in m.c. in a Potential sense as : 

j! \\ i&)j id cjl *ojS zanha-i ddrad Kir man , hi 

zarda-yi tukhm rd az miydna-yi safida mi-zanand (Profess. Story Teller) 
“ Kirman has a class 1 2 * of women (so tricky) that they can steal the yolk of 
an egg from the midst of its white.” 

(4) In quoting an author living or dead, either the Present or the Perfect 
Tense can be used, as : “ Shay kb Sa‘di says 7, ( owt or ) 

va Shaykh Sa'di mi-guyad (or gufta asi) (m.c.), but the latter might mean 
“he has spoken ” whereas the Present would refer to his writings. 

(5) In dramatic narration, the narrator will sometimes transfer himself 
to the time of his narration, and speak of past events as present, and con¬ 
sequently employ the Present instead of the Past In modern writing 
this Historical Present is common. Examples : y^- lj ^ I; y 

*d ru-yi urd did am va Khudd rd. shukr kardam ki pisar-i man 

nisi 1 (class.) “ I saw his face (by the light of the lamp) and returned thanks to 
(tod that he was not my son**’ ; f - ^yo-i y ^y xool? id *iv A&JUq 

yji^S y id vaql-i ki mi-ravad ml blnad ki fddda-l hardy-i-u na-ddrad , un-bud ki 
bar gaslit 8 (m.c.) “ whim he went, he saw that there was no gain to be made in 
the business—that 8 was the reason he returned.’ 7 liaftam did am jahdz nist L 
d—o yjv pii) (m.c.) “ when I arrived i saw that the ship had gone, 

was no longer there 77 ; it would be equally correct to say jahdz na- 

bud. or iy jahdz rafta bud , the tense used depending on the dramatic 

sense of the speaker. 

It is however inconsistent to change the time from present to past, or 
vice versa ,, 

Note the incorrect change of tense in the following : — j| 

zj* (Tr. Haji Baba, Chap. XI). 

In, “He saw an ourang outang coming towards him,” it is better 
to say p?T y jy=> id did ki nasnds-i taraf-i u 4 mi-dyad, 

(m.c.), than y oj-b did nasnds-i taraf-i u mi-dmad (m.c.), 

though the latter is also correct. Indians and Afghans write and Bay Aa. 
A.*f y id cM mi-binad ki yak nasnds-i taraf-i u mi-dyad . 

Saddyash bi-gusham, dshnd dmad; chi didam pidar-am Karbala*i Hasan 

1 Not© <^s of unity with pi. and its signification. 

2 This however may be considered an example of direct narration. 

8 Better y jt az an jihat bar-ml-gar dad. 

4 Note that this is not the direct narration. 
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ast U^-f (Tr. H.B., Chap. V.) 

“his voice seemed familiar: what do I see but that it is my father Karbalai 
Hasan.’ ’ 

( 6 ) The Present is sometimes used in Persian for the Past in English, 
as :— 

“ T did not know thou wast a t hief ” nami-ddnistam hi 

dtizd-i (m.c.). If the Past (duzd bud-i) were used, it would signify “ I did not 
know that you were the thief (of that article then).” 

(7) Propositions that are at all times equally true or equally false 

should generally be expressed by the Present, whether in English or 
in Persian, as: “ He was such a fool that he didn’t know the sky is 
(not k was’) above his head” ^ ay < 3 . 4^1 y 

v chunin ahmaq bud, hi nami-ddvist as man 1 2 * 4 bdld-yi sar-i u-st 1 (m.c): *3 j 

jd j ^y*i ' l pidar-i man u tu Adam , va madar i 

man Hawn ast* pas man a tu barddar-im (class.) “ the father of you 
and of me was Adam and our mother was Eve: therefore we are brothers.” 

(S) The Present in Persian is used for the Perfect in English, for an 
action that is both past and present, as: “I have been ten years (and still 
am) in this place ” kpT't >> ^ or ) JU dab sal ast (or mi- 

s/tavad) hi darinjd hastam (m.c.): a' hhayli vaqi 

ast hi brmdr-i bistari hastam “1 have been for a long time (and still am) 
confined to my bed.” 

The Progressive Perfect may be expressed bv the Present and the 
Conjunctive (Past) Participle as: “I have been striving for several years 
to learn Persian” ^jyof ^ Jl- ^ cliand sal 

ast hi zahmat has hr da Farsi mi-amuzam (m.c.). 

Remark I .—Both in classical and in modern Persian, the Present is 
dramatically used for the Future, as: Guft harki ydfta bdshad bi-ydrad hi az 
an dah di nar mai l ust Jl* ;l\D n)\y Alih a^ 

(class.) “he said, * * whoever may happen to have found it (the purse), let him 
bring it to me and ten dinars of that will be his reward.’ ” 

Remark II. -A Coptinuative Present can be formed by the Present 
Participle and the verbs, budan and shudan , * vide’ (o). 

(e) ( 1 ) The classical Definite Future is formed by the Aorist of 
khwdsiav with the apocopated Infinitive*, as:— 


1 Note the omission of the second ki (before a smart) to avoid repetition. 

2 Bud would signify that * Adam was ray father once, but is not now.* 

R Direct narration. 

4 The unapocopated Infinitive occurs in old Pers. Vide § 79 (6). 

33 
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^ Osaasjj Aila^ )& jfi 

Gar tu dar kfidna sayd khwahi 1 kard, 

Z)as£ u pd-yat chu ‘ankabut buvad (Sa‘dl). 

‘ £ If you hunt only in your house, 

Your legs are weak and useless as those of spiders.” 

Chi khwahi hard ? (class.) zjZ ^ “ what will you 2 * * do ? ” : ^yo 

axjf jf &£ man yaqhi ddram hi u khwahad dniad (m.c.) “I am 

certain lie will come,” but J*j j\ man zamin-am ki v pul bi- 

dihad ?) (m.c.) “1 am security for him to pay the money”; the Future 
here would mean ‘ I am certain he will pay it 5 : ±*1 j\ ^ 

qumdn mi-baram ki u khwahad dmad (m.c. only) “ I think or am of opinion 
that he will come,” but *jU> ^ ciUS qumdn mi-bar am ki bi-ydyad 

(m.c. and correct) “ l think he may come.” So too ^ ihtimal mi - 

ravad “there is a probability,” expresses a doubt in itself and is therefore 
followed, not by the Future Indicative, but by the Present or Past Subjunc¬ 
tive, as: A-' ^ o JUi^f ihtimal mi-ravad- ki yalch hi bandnd (m.c.) 

“it will probably freeze” 1 : ^ JUIa.) ihtimal mi-ravad 

ki ydkh bast a has had (m.c.) “it has probably frozen.” 

This Definite Future (and not the Future-Present Tense) is regularly 
usod in speaking by Indians and Afghans. 

Tho future sometimes indicates certainty. For instance, on hearing a 
rustling in the jungle one might say: Jdnvar-i kliwdhad bud zy 
(m.c.) “ this must be (certainly will be) some animal, ” but e* J ! 

in jdnvar-i bay ad bdshad (m.c.) “ this ought to be or must be (doubtful) come 
animal ” : ay —■*) <yf Af yU- pas zdftir ad ki in nishdn-i 

insdn na-khwahad bud (mod.) “ therefore it is evident that this can’t 
be the foot-print of a man”; while jy «x>[yi na-iavanad hud would mean 
“ it is impossible for it to bo.” 

(2) This Future is frequently used in classical Persian in conditional 
sentences, vide § 12S (d) ; but in such clauses in modem Persian its 
place is taken by the Aorist, i.e. the Present Subjunctive. 

(/) In modern Persian the Definite Future is not much used in speaking 
except in certain districts: when used it has a st ronger and more definite 
sense than the Future-Present: y ^ ,t) agar pi dar- 

1 Note the Future here in a conditional sense, where the Aorist (Pros. Sub.) would be 
used in modern Persian, written or spoken. 

2 But ^ chi kardan ml-khwahl (class.) “what do you wish 

to do?’* This construction is still used in speaking in India and in Afghanistan, vide 
§ 77. 

8 i.e. I do not say he will pay the money, I am security for his paying it: khwahad 
dad a! a would be the direct narration and not idomatic. Fide £ 131 (/), 

Remark II. 

* Ihtimdl-i yakh bastan ddrad “ it is probably freezing.” 
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am ham bi-mirad in kar rd khwaham hard 1 (m.c.) “I will do this even 
though ray father were to die ’ ’ : pAfj-id j&jf y* j\ b hia j$ I 

agar dunya rd tufan bi-girad man az sard In Icar na-khwaham guzasht (m.c.) 
“ even though the Deluge were to come I will not give up accomplishing 
this.” 

In, p*i/k j pjliu» aS l^iLa sdlhd asf hi nn-sitanam va 

khwaham girift (Tr. H. B., Chap. VII) “ for many years 1 have collected 
and will continue to collect (this sum),” the Definite Future is necessary in 
the second verb. 

(g) The Preterite or Definite Past is used in narration and usually 
corresponds to the same tense in English. As it is used in narrating events 
that closely follow each other, it will sometimes take the place of the English 
Perfect and sometimes of the Pluperfect; vide (/). 

In classical Persian, a is sometimes euphonically pietixed, without 
however affecting the sense, as: ^ cu~/o cjlia. pU p^**/ 

^-y y chiui bi-ntndam, bii-yi gid-am chundn mast hard ki ddman-am az 
dast bi-raft (>Sa‘di) 1 * when 1 reached there, the scent of the roses so 
intoxicated me that I lost control over myself.” This pleonastic As is 
very common in poetry. 

In, Ayjt oht cjuji bdkhshidam agarchi maslahal na- 

didamd (Sa'di) “ I have forgiven him though I do not approve,” the 
two verbs in the Preterite signify an action just past and done with, 
the time of which is therefore known : bakhshida-am would mean that 

‘ 1 have pardoned him before you asked me.’ 

In, y Idx) aS ^VsS gnfti ki khurda-yi mind bar khdkash 

rikhla ,L; (Sahll), the verb gnfti is the second person of the old Past 
Habitual tense and not of the Preterite. Vide p. 507, footnote 5. 

In, pc/ Asy df ^0 ;c p—d jt (3-1^* ^ p)tc jljf aS ^ fjX** ma l lum shud 

ki dvdz-i nd-Jchush ddram va khalq az nafas-am dar ranj-and , tawba kardam 
(Sa'di) 1 “1 see that I have a disagreeable voice, I repent me,” ^ shud is in 
the Preterite as it refers to a past event that closely follows another 
past event, viz. ^Lb/c muttalk garddnidiy and it also signifies ‘ I have 

just this moment learnt’; if the Present p^U*> madam mi-sliavad 

were used the signification would be ‘it is now appearing to me that ’ : while 
the Perfect f>^ 0 maHum shuda ast would signify ‘ ‘ it has become 

known to people (before this) that”: also the Preterite pc^ Asy tawba 


* Bett r than p^fi" 0 ml-lcunam which might also be used. 

* Madahat nami-binam yy would be equally correct. 

3 Aot understood. 

* ‘ Quft y chi mubdrak khwab-i 9 st ki didi Inki mara bar l ayb-i Jchwish muttali , 
gardanidi : ma*lum shud ki *avaz~i nd khush ddram —.’ 
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kardam has the dramatic force of £ I repented on the spot as soon as 
f heard. 1 

The Preterite is used to express an action just completed, provided there 
is no continuance of the action, as: Davd khwurdl “ have you 

taken the medicine (now)?”: al an khwurdam I have just 

swallowed it.” 

The Preterite is also sometimes used for the Present Subjunctive or 
Aorist in conditional sentences, to signify a foregone conclusion, as: 

agar raffi burdl; agar Jchufti murdi (Sa'di) ‘ 2 “if 
you move on, you are safe; if you sleep, you arc a dead man.” Vide 
§ 128 (e) and (/), Conditional Clauses. 

It is also sometimes used as an uncertain Future instead of the Present 
Subjunctive, as: UA « y &Z jx*. har <‘Mz hi u (juft va 

shuma fahmidld 3 hi-navisid “whatever he says and you understand, write 
it to me” ; here the Pres. Subjunctive could be substituted, ajjAj j\ j* 

har chiz hi u bi-guy ad va shuma bi-fahmid. 

After verbs of ordering and the like, the Preterite in classical, not in 
modern, Persian shows that the order was forthwith executed, as: 

, ij U malik farmud td ustdd rd khiVat va nVmat 4 * * 7 dadand 

(Sa‘di) “the king gave the order, and then and there a robe of honour 
and rewards 4 were given to the master-wrestler ” : j U 

la khiVat va ni'mat bi-dihand 6 would merely show that the order was issued. 
Vide § 125 (e). 

In, ^ j ^H** j A' jhl^- 

chdra-i juz an na didim ki rakht u sildh va jama rihd kardim va jan bi-saldmat 
burdim 6 (Sa'di) “ we saw nothing for it but to give up our goods" and our 
arms and our clothes in order to save our lives.” 

For an example of tho Preterite supplying the place of an English 
Infinite, vide (m) (9), footnote (3). Vide also (k). 


1 Whon a servant is being bastinadoed, he uses tho Preterite tense, as: tawba 

kardam, guh khivurdam, ghalat karda n ^ f'-r' Ajy. 

2 Also m.c. 

8 In tho absonco of an adverb of time, these Preterites might refer to Past time. 

* In'am might he a small sum but ni'mat means “benefits ** generally, 

and has a wider sense. 

8 Tho Preterite shows that the king saw the order carried out. The Aorist merely 
shows that the ordor was issued for the benefits to bo bestowed then or at some future 
time—an order that in Persia would be but imperfectly carried out, if at all. In mod. 
Per. however this ambiguous Aorist is always used. 

8 In mod. Pers. riha kunim and barlm. 

7 Bakkt is not clear ; it means either clothes or baggage. 
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For the a in Uif gufta 1 vide p. 13 (8). 

The Preterite always refers to a definite point of time : the Perfect to an 
indefinite time. Vide Examples at end of this section. 

In m.c., the Preterite, like the Imperfect [vide {h) ], is often used for the 
Present 1 :—j ^b \\ |y y iXjIj ^ ^j 

^ %ZjS 

labud bdyad pish az raqt turd az matlab khabar-dar knnam id bazar ham ki 
rafti' 6 bi-ha?' has rasidi shuhrat bi-dihi ki vazir bi-man chunin va chundn 
kliidmat-i ruju ‘ Jcarda ast (Vazir-i Laukaran) “then 1 must make you 
acquainted with the matter before-hand, lest when you go to the bazaar and 
meet somebody, you spread about that the Vazir lias confided to you such 
and such service ’ ’ : yH^ a ^ dvc ^,0 man digar misl-iitt pisar - 

barddar-i ham na-khwdslam (Vazir i Lankuran) “ 1 no longer want a nephew 
like you” : harj-i ddshtam bi-guyam-al (m.c.) ‘I have 

something to say to you” : harj-i damn% ki bi - 

guyam-at “I have something 1 am going to say to you.” 

(h) The Imperfect denotes : — 

(1) The frequency or duration of an action and frequently takes the place 
of the Preterite in English, as: i«Xo y ;b bar bar az knh, sadd 

mi-dmad (m.c.) “ the hills gave back the echo again and again ” : 

j.y.yo ^U/c y cy+o \\ ^cf jiak dnjdnvar bi-nazar naini- 
dmad likin az sadd-yi u ma'liim mi-shud ki khayli buzurg ast (m.c.) “ that 
animal continued to keep out of sight, but from its cry I thought (kept 
on thinking) that it must be a very large beast ” : a> ( -^f iS 

vaqt-i ki mi-dmadam didam ki chirdah. i shumd mi-sukht * 
(m.c.) “while I was returning 1 saw that your lamp was burning ” : tj 

y y malik rd ‘aysh az u muna aha has shud, h -char a 6 
namidanistand (Sa'di) “the king’s enjoyment was disturbed (by the 
blubbering of the slave) but no remedy could bo found”; here the 
Imperfect nami-ddmstand signifies that the people kept on thinking 

Bi-gufta man gil-i na-chiz budam 

Va likin muddat-i bd gul nishastam (Sa*di). 

2 Vide also Subjunctive Mood § 120 ( g) and Conditional Clauses §128 (e) Remark, 
for use of Preterite for the Present. 

8 Here bi-ravl would signify *‘if you go”; but rafti or mi ravi 

signify that the person is sure to go. 

4 Or mi-suzad *• is still burning.** 

8 The Imperfect AjJ l** 5 mi bud , or bud (but not mi shud) could have 

been used; but y y <iy^? yt far vaqt girya mi-kard 

1 aysh az u munaghyhas mirshud would be correct. 

8 In modem Persian chara-i would be preferred. 
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of a remedy but couldn’t discover one. J 1 * 9 ^ t>a yak sal 

Farsi mi-dmulchtam “ I studied Persian on and off for a year,” but dU* ^ 
ta yak sal Farsi dmuhhtam “ I studied Persian continuously for 

a year.” 

In the sentence—^ likin man na-ddnistam chi 
mi-guftand (m.c*.) ”1 didn’t understand what they were saying,” the 
Imperfect iaa J nami-ddnistam could be substituted and would be more 
dramatic, signifying that ‘ all the time they were speaking I failed to under¬ 
stand them.’ The Imperfect therefore also signifies that an action is a 
habit, as : (*±*j$* *1 y* liar ruz [ dddan-i u mi-raftam (m.c.) “ it was ray 

habit to visit him every day.” 

(2) Doctor Rosen says : “ The Preterite is used in narrating events which 

follow close on one another. Whenever the narration is interrupted by 
a description or a simultaneous action, the Imperfect is used as in the 
following example: )t)b pi***) bi-shahr rasidim bazar 

raftim . shakhsi sadd hard ‘we reached the town, we went to the market, 
somebody shouted.’ 2 * But in the following sentence jfjb f 

bi-shahr rasidim,, bazar raftim , shakhs-i sadd nu-kard we reached 
the town, wo went to the market, some one was shouting,’—the third action 
took place either simultaneously with or before the second one.” 

(3) The Bnidish phrase “ I began to—” in narration, can often be ren¬ 
dered by the Imperfect, as : “ I went to the city and began to look (i.e. while I 
was looking) at the shops, when suddenly I heard the sound of firing ^ <*■> 

^rajtam bi-shahr va tamdsha-yi 
dnkdnhd rni-kardam '' ki ndgdh sadd-yi tup bi-gush-am kliwurd (m c.) : the 
reason for the Imperfect in this sentence is explained at the end of (2). 

A similar use of the Imperfect is illustrated by ^ J 

niur t/h bar shdkJi-i mi-nisliast 4 * * * ki <jhaflat (tn lcas-i 
tufang lclidli hard (m.c ) “ the bird was going to alight when suddenly some one 
fired a gun; ” “ was sitting ” would be expressed by dp nishasta bud 

“ was seated,” and the Imperfect ^ rnd-nishavt has either the previous 

signification, or the habitual signification “ used to sit the context gives 
the exact signification. 

(4) The Imperfect Passive also sometimes gives a Potential sense, as: 


1 Dldan for bi-dldan. 

2 Sadd hard dj> f<>** could also mean “called us.” 

S LwUjj hj bind kardam bi-tamdshd kardan-i dukanha would mean 

‘ just as I began to look, I heard the gun.’ 

* Also ^0 mi-raft bi-nishina i (m.c.) “ wanted to settle. 

- - iS pjdji I lj man rajtam kitdb rd bar ddram ki — u I was just going to lift the book 

when—”; this might be said of a person sitting still who did not rise from his seat. 
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bi-yak dast charkh dddan va bi-yak dast asbab tiz kardan khayli mushkil bud 
balki Inch kar sakhta nami-shud (m.c.) “ to turn the wheel with one hand and 
sharpen the tools with the other was by no means easy, in fact no work 
could be done”: ^ ^ $ jj kar-i az u sakhta mi-shavad (m.c.) 

‘ £ was he capable of doing any work ? ’ ’ 

(5) The Imperfect is in m.c. often used instead of the Present. Though 

this use is generally considered vulgar, it is sometimes more polite to use 
this construction. 1 2 * Thus tixLefjxix'o bi-kuddm, dukan mi~ 

khwdstid % biravid (m.c.) “what shop was it you were wishing to visit 9 ” 
is considered a more polite ( fasih ) form than, Aj^(*0 bi-kuddm 
dukan mi-khivahid biravid (m.c.) “what shop do* you want to go to 9 ” : ^ 

chi mi-khivdsti bi-shavad (m.c.) “ what did you expect to 
happen?” but chi mi-khwahi bi-shavad (m.c.) “what do 

you wish to happen ? ” A dispensing chemist might say to a customer who 
had come to him before with the prescription, ism-at chi bud ? 

(6) Lastly, the Imperfect is used to denote conditions and not real 
actions, vide (i) and Conditional and Optative Clauses. 

i ^ ^ g |Axi+A ^Jh-w 

1 b e.Hl aS* ^ hdl liamchi shuda ast ki nimtana-yi panjah 

shast-tumdni bardy-i zan-i lu sawqat bi-firistad, ya'ni man an qddr ahrnaq-am 
ki in rd bdvar mi-lcardamS (Vazir-i Lankaran) “ and now it comes to pass 
that she sends a jacket worth some 50 or 60 tumans as a present to your 
wife! That is to say. am I such a fool that I should believe this? (should 
have believed this? ).” 

In modern Persian, the place of the Imperfect is sometimes taken 
by the Continuative Perfect; the difference being that the latter tense 
signifies that the speaker was not present on the occasion mentioned or has no 
personal knowledge of the facts, whereas the Imperfect leaves these points 
doubtful. Vide ( t ). 

(i) The Past Potential 4 * * * or Habitual Tense (obsolete in m.c.) differs little 
from the Imperfect and was possibly merely another form of it. It is 


1 Evon well-educated Persians frequently use this construction. The best colloquial 
Persian is simplo and not too correct. One of the reasons that Persians do not under¬ 
stand Indians that speak Persian, is that the latt r speak too correctly and employ 
compound adjectives and words that Persians do not use in ordinary writing even. An 
Indian will frequently use one (correct) word, where a Pors'an will use a short clause to 
express that word. 

2 The time might also refer to yesterday. 

S Or hotter bi-kunam: also khwaham hard. This sentence is prac¬ 

tically conditional with the Apodosis understood. Vide § 127. 

+ This tense in its simple form without the prefixes is still used in conditional, 

sentences by both Indians and Afghans in speaking. Modern Persians use it in 

writing only. 
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formed by adding ^ 1 to every person except the 2 nd Person Sing, which 
remains unchanged. 

Like the Imperfect, it can in classical Persian take a pleonastic *j. 

Sometimes the prefix ^ or is in classical Persian added, and in this 
case the prefix is always omitted. 

( 1 ) In classical Persian, it can take the place of the Imperfect to signify 
habitual action, as: c 

f j zdlim-i ra hikdyal kunand ki hizam-i darvislmn Jchartdi' 2 bi-hay /, va 
tavdngardn rd dddi 1 4 * bi-tarh H (Sa‘di) ‘ it is told of a certain tyrant that Ini 
used forcibly to buy wood for fuel from the poor, and sell it to the rich at a 
good profit” : ^.aaj j ^j vaqthd zumzama-i 4 

kardandi * va hayt-i muhaqqiqdna bi-yuftxindi* (Sa‘di) u ‘ at times they were 
humming a little and reciting mystical versos”: jb y 6 <by L 5 ^ 

yak-i lawba-yi b bisydr kardi 1 va bdz bi-s/n least? 1 (Sa‘di) “ a certain one 
used to repent oft but ever fall again.” 

(2) It has also a potential sense;, as: y jb *>•£ be *! 

v*°j lsj) )yjy bji by ^ y ;r ^ y 

y ij) t jdvdn i bi-badraqa hamrdh-i md shud sipar-baz u 

charkh-anddz u silah-shur va ' bish-zdr ki dah mard-i tavdnd kanum-i iird bi-zih 
na-kardaudi' 1 va zurdvaran i ru-yi zamin pusht-i lira bar zarnin na-yumvrdandi () 
(Sa‘di) “there went with us as an escort a youth, skilled in tlie use of 
the shield and how, a line man-at-arms and an athlete.” 

(3) In classical (and in Indian and Afghan) Persian this tense is also 
used in a certain class of conditional and optative sentences as well as in 
predicative sentences, vide Conditional and Optative clauses § 127 and § 12S. 

Remark I. —In certain conditional sentences this tense can hi' interchanged 
with the Imperfect, either the same tense being used in the protasis and 
apodosis, or one tense in one, and the other in the other. 

Remark H .—In modern Persian, the Pluperfect and the imperfect 
usually take the place of this tense in Predicative and Conditional sentences. 


1 In old Persian (and still in Jndia and Afghanistan) it is in pronunciation 

yd-yi majhul. This ^ is called by grammarians the ycbyi 

istimrdri ** the yd of continued action.” 

2 In old Persian dn^° CS 1 * yd-yi majhul ; i.e. khuride, ddde, etc. 

8 Bi-tarh dddan is an idiom still used in Persia, but is rare. 

4 Zamzam is the name of a well at Mokka supposed to be Hagar’s well. 

6 Tawba lit. ‘ turning the heart away from sin’ signifies renouncing a 

sin. 

® The Imperfect tense could bo substituted for the Past Habitual in this sentence, 
and would be correct either in classical or in modern Persian. 

1 Note the last y only is pronounced va. 
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(j) The Future Perfect, and Past Subjunctive or Presumptive Past. 

In classical Persian these two are identical in form, as : y\ ^ 

jbo tjZ* ta taryag az 'Iraq dvarda shavad mdr-gazida murda 
bashad (Sa'di) 1 "before 2 * the antidote can be procured from Iraq the 
person bitten by the snake will have died'’ : \j 

<>AIj ta chubdn bi-rasad (jury gusjand rd khwurda bashad (class.) “ by the time 
the shepherd arrives the wolf will have eaten the sheep ” : • 

1.-OdjIjA. 

^Ab ja-kayj a dar nazar-i a'yint a buzurgdn-i flazrat-i Khnddvandi i azz a 
nasruh “ lei...ast agar dar siydq-i sukhdn diliri kanam shulchi learda bdsham 
(Sa'di) " how much the more then were 1 to display boldness in pursuing 
speech in the presence of the distinguished nobles, etc., etc., shall l have 
been guilty of presumption.” 

tx£b <uidh b 

Td mard sukhan ua-gafta bashad * 

' Ayb u hunar-ash nihnjta bashad (Sa'di). 

" As long as a. man may not have spoken 
His good and bad points are hidden.” 

jjudj aj j J* ^ .5 V(l guy and ki has 

dar sardy nist va bi-haqiqat vast gufta bashand (Sa'di)”—and they (the door¬ 
keepers) say that there is no one in the house, and they may in fact 
have spoken the truth 4 * 6 7 ” ; y\ a> |; 

Aj \jj | a S' sahib-dil-i rd gaftand bidin leliubi ki dfldb ast na- 

shunida-im ki kas-i urd dust girifta bashad 5 (Sa'di) "it was remarked to a 
certain wise man that ' in spite of the excellence of the sun we have 
never yet heard that any one has looked (should have looked) on him as a 
friend.’ ” Vide § 12G (k). 

(2) In modern Persian this tense ( ) is usually preceded by 

bay ad '' must ’ 9 or " *x»b shdyad ” " perhapsas : ^jb j^y &£bf (j 

i>«Ab 'tsy j-W I; td inki 0 in lcdgkaz bi-Landan bi-rasad 1 bdyad u 

ta^lif-i khud rd tamam karda, bashad (in c.) " by the time this letter reaches 


1 In modem Persian ^dj* 0 murda aat “is dead, will be dead” can be used 

instead of the Future Perfect, to signify certainty. 

2 Perhaps a more accurate translation of ta, in this kind of sentence is “ by the 
time that.” In m.c. it also means “ as soon as.” 

5 Na guyad or na gufta ast could be substituted with little 

alteration in the meaning. 

* i.e. the rich owners inside count as 4 nobody.’ 

6 In mod. Pers. iiij or dust ddshta bashad or girifta ast . 

6 Or simply b <5, instead of *£*21 ^ td Inki. 

7 Or mi-rasad. 
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London lie will probably have completed writing his book, must have 
completed his book ” [vide (5)]. 

(3) There is another method of expressing the Future Perfect, i.e. by 

the Past Participle of the verb with the Definite Future, as : ^ G 

W b _y ta in kaghz bi-Landan bi-rasad u kitdb-i 

fchud rd tamdm Jcarda khwahad bud 1 (Afghan). (In modern Persian 

(*Lj or tbjZ ^Lj tamdm karda ast or tamdm khwahad hard 

could bo used. Possibly it may be a translation of the Urdu tense kiyd 
hoga ‘ k will have done. ’ 5 ) 

Remark. —It will appear from the foregoing remarks that »v&b ^b 
bdyad karda bashful properly signifies “lie must have done 1 2 ” : 
shay ad karda bdshad “he may have done 3 ”, while karda khwahad bud 
(Afghan) “ he will have done.*” 

Compare (1) ^ Li fj ytff ojU G far da td in vagi bdyad 

in kitdb rd tamdm bi-kunam (m.c.) “ I must finish this book by this time to¬ 
morrow ; (2) or ^L-> \) ujG*' G fardd ta in vaqt in 

kitdb rd tamdm mukunam or khwdham hard (m.c.) “ by this time to-morrow 
I will finish (or will have finished) this book ” ; (3) I G \z>ji 

izJ ^L-> j jar dd td in vaqt shay ad h in kitdb rd tamdm karda bdsham 
(me.) “by this time to-morrow. I may have finished this book.” 

(4) The following are m.e. idioms : — 

+\f <*&». or) <y£b r-dj^ khwurda ast , khwurda bdshad (or 

a si), chi kunam '( (m.c.) “what he has eaten, he has eaten, what can I do ? 
(1 can’t help it).” 

diy <*<*■ ( cu^o! oi ) | *karda ast karda bdshad (or 

ast) ; chi tavdn kard ? (m.c.) “ what lie’s done, lie’s done; what can one do ? ’ ’ 
( or ) ^b darida ast f darida bdshad (or 

ast ); mi-tavan kusht-ash ? “what he’s torn, lie’s torn; one ean’t kill him for 
il ” ; (but «x&b darida ast darida bdshad “if it’s torn, it’s torn, 

let it be).” 

(5) The Presumptive Past Tense may, in modern Persian, be formed in 
two ways as illustrated by the following examples: — 

\y L £ r ![>* <dbh albatta gundh-i karda bud ki sazd- 

yash rd. ydft (m.c.) “he must have committed some fault to be punished 


1 This Transitive tense might also in some cases be Intransitive, the participle 
being considered an adjective. 

2 Presumptive Past. 

8 Presumptive Indefinite Fast. 

* Future Perfect. 

6 In modern Persian <^b$> shayad could not be omitted. Yahtamil can in 

modern Persian be substituted for shayad 
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for it”; vulgarly cm«i karda buda ast might be used and albatta 

omitted, but this is incorrect: y dar vaqt-% hi in 

vdqi' shud u murda bud “ he must have been dead when that happened.” 

—(X&lj *x»b gunah-i bayad karda bashad lei —This has the same 

meaning as the first example. Vide, also (2). 

Remark. — y u murda buda ast ki in kar 
vagi' shud — ^ gSij tS tx&b i$yo y u bayad murda bashad ki in Icdr 

vagi' shad ; but for, ^<&b *jyo ^jb y u hold, bayad murda bashad “he must 
be dead by now”, ilb* y u lidla murda buda ast could not 

be substituted. 

(1) The Continuative Past Subjunctive is in Indian Persian 1 formed by 
prefixing mi to the Perfect Subjunctive. 

The following examples are from the Iqbal-JS/dma-yi Jahdngiri y Ed. 
Bibliotheca Tndiea, of the Bengal Asiatic Society :— ^ ^ 9 

ij jfJyixAjj , #( tr*) ^b ls ' 0 

J fcXol/yJjA/O {j;^ iSJty I *} b ^ J 

X: ( T I • ) wVi^b tfXCj CL>UjXZ» J J J 

( k) The Perfect Tense:— 

(l) The remarks on the Preterite Tense [vide (g) J have already shown 
that it sometimes supplies the place of the Perfect in English. 

The Perfect Tense in English expresses an action just finished and 
it is incorrect to apply it to an action finished in a past time; therefore “ I 
have seen him yesterday a ” is incorrect. 

If however no time be specified, the use of the Perfect tense is correct, 
because “ though the action is passed, the doer credits himself with its 
accomplishment down to the present: it is therefore correct to say c I have 
seen him ’ s whether the meeting occurred to-day or a year ago.’’ 

‘ Since ’ when a temporal Conjunction refers to a time distinctly 
past and should therefore in English be followed by the Preterite: it is 
incorrect to say “ I have not seen him since 1 have been here (or since I have 
come here) 4 * ”; say “ since I came here.” 

The following examples illustrate the use of the Persian Preterite for 
the English Perfect: “—and I have cited 6 this apologue that it may 
be understood, that in travel the most complete exaltation is attained and 


1 This tense is not usod in Persia. 

‘ 2 * Say “ I saw him yesterday. ” In Persian also the Preterite. 

8 In Pers. also the Perfect Tense fjy ura dida-i “have you seen him ? ** 

4 Az vaqt-% ki injd ctmadam urd na-didam fjjt IxUj| j I. ‘Since’ 

(seeing that) indicating a sequel or consequence can rightly be followed by the Perfoct. 

6 The Preterite in Persian (for the English Perfect) is here used in accordance with 
the rule quoted m {g), para. 3. 
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that—(East. Trans.) ”— pi** 13 ^jy Aj>\ e)f j 

o^*»| pU3 cbUi^J va in masal bi-jihat an irad [ hirdam td ma'lum shavad Id 
dar safar laraqqiydt-i tamam ast (Anwar-i Suhayll). “ And wlien the dis¬ 
course of Dabishlim was ended the other Vazir advanced—and said, * That 
which His Imperial Majesty, tho Shadow of hod, Juis been pleased to say in 
explanation of travel and its advantages—” (East. Trans.) j 

oils Aacvjf J .iiscf *> (*Wlj 

c/f ^j|y ^ j,su» v<i ckun sukhan-i Dabishlim bi-itmdm rasul Vazir-i dvjar 
pish dmad .. . .va (juft ‘dnc/ii Flazuit-i Shdhanshdhi zill n 9 lid ft dar bay an-< safar 
va favddd-i an farmndand —(Anvar-i Suhayll). Kujd bad?,, (m.c.) “ where were 
you (whon I called) ? 9f ; kujd buda i “ where have you been all this time ( 

As one of the uses of the Perfect in Persian is to indicate that an act is past, 
but that its effect still continues, the Perfect often takes the place of the 
English Preterite, thus: pf ^ ki/dk bar 

sar mi-rizad hi chird ‘arusi karda am (m.c.) “he is scattering dust 
on his head (and saying) alas why did \ ever marry'’; here the Perfect 
is used because the effect of the action continues. Similarly j )t 
pi fj ? | p| UsA.;f az ruz-i Id hijd dmada am urd na-dida am (m.c.) 

“ I have not seen him, since I came here” : ( p! *±*>1 or > pi —a 3*;J 1 

pi o/cL az ruz-i Id inja ha slam (or dmada am) saldmat am “T enjoy good 
health since 1 came here ” : po^f^t hdld urd, dlddm (m.c.) “ I have just 
seen him” : J|b>. hdld murd (m.c.) “ he lias just died,” but o— 1 J 1 ** 

yak ml ast murda ast (or fawt shuda ast) “ he has been dead a year.” 
Another use of the Perfect is to indicate a time (indefinite) anterior to the 
Preterite, thus: ^ Bandar-i Abbas *hahr-i 

mu‘ tabard buda ast (m.c.) “ Bandar- i ‘Abbas was once an important 
place ’ ’ ; here buda ast signifies that the city is one of the ‘ has beens,’ 

before the speaker’s time, whereas bud would signify that the speaker was 
in B. Abbas when it was an important place. Note the following miscellane¬ 
ous examples: pi muddat-i madid-i 9 si Id bar 

tu ‘dshiq shuda am “I have been in love with you a long time ” : here the 
Perfect shows the continuance of the state; hastam could be substituted and 
would be more forcible, pf «-*£yc ^ pf ^ 

bd jan-i hhud bazi karda am kl murtakib-i in amr shuda, am “ I have run risk 
to my life in doing this; ” here the Perfect shows that the risk existed and 
still continues; the Preterite would indicate that the risk had been run and 
was over; the Present pi^/o mi-kunam would signify “I am running a risk 
now, ” and would be followed by another Present . 

In classical Persian however the Preterite is often used in such a case, 
thus bud could bo classically substituted for buda ast in the first 


1 In m.c. trad generally means •* objection (to an arrangement).*' 
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example. Also Payuhambar jarmud (class.) for cu**| farmuda 

astd The Perfect however clearly indicates that the writer was not present. 

The Perfect can indicate an action recently finished if the time is in¬ 
definite, but if the time is definite the Preterite should be used, thus: Jib* ^ 
man ha la rasidam *4 have just arrived,” but pf 3/h* ha,la rasida- 

am would signify that the arrival though recent, was perhaps an hour ago, 
perhaps yesterday : hala haji * shudam { m.c.) “I am now a 

hdji , ” but J/L* hdld hdji shuda am “I have recently become a 

haft ” (perhaps two years ago). 

Remark .—In the example above tc I enjoy good health since I came 
here.” the Present or Perfect is used in Persian to signify the con¬ 
tinuance of the effects of the past act. If however the words ilLw b td hdld , 
or b td ale nun , etc., be inserted, the Preterite Tense should be used, as: 
yy ^ ij Li t^ujf i&xi'y j| az vaqt-iki injd amadam td kunun 

khud rd said mat im-hlnam (m.c.). This rule is however sometimes broken in 
speaking. 

(2) The third person singular is sometimes, in old and in modern Persian , 

contracted, the final » being discarded, as : yj ^ ls^ 1 ^ p^ 

(juftani khati-i zishl-ast ki bi-db zar navisht-ast * (Sa'di) “ I replied it (is like) a 
bad writing in letters of gold.” 

;L* y J jl? J wW Cjt 

Kami bin u lutj-i Kh uddvandagdr 
Gunhh banda /card as t u u sharmsdr (Sa'di) 

“ Behold the bounty and kindness of the Lord 
That Iris creatures sin and lie feels the shame.” 

This contraction occurs in m.c. 

(3) The ast of tlie third person singular is often omitted 4 altogether, 

as: *x^&f (jj.se y jiUp j ^ 3b y eu\3\/o y dnchi az mihnat va bald va 

mashaqqat va ‘ and*■ bar man gazashta ‘' as for the travail and affliction which 
have passed over me.” 

<k Shush tar was formerly a flourishing town” tidy LSj**** 3 jX^y$!» 

Shushtar shahr-i mu'labar-i buda (m.c.); (were bud here used in modern 
Persian instead of buda ast it would signify that the writer or 

speaker saw what he is describing). 

In the other persons, the substantive verb can be omitted only in such 
sentences, as: “The reason for my coming to your house was that I did, 
and still do, love your sister-in-law ” ^yo a> sy of ^ 

1 Payghambar ast rni-farmdyad —“ It is the Prophet himself who says—” 

* Hdji, Pers. for Ar. hujjiyy , or colloq. hajji : in Arabic writing al-hdjj only is used. 

£ In modern Persian poetry the full form is written though often for the sake of 

scansion the X is omitted. 

* ijjj&sut “ taken away, i.e. understood.” 
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} fj UJ jihat-i dmadan-i man bi-khanayi shumd 

an bud ki man Wtwdhir-zan-i tu Nisd Khanum ra dust ddshta ] va mi-ddram 
(Vazir-i Lankaran); in this sentence f;!***© mi-ddram indicates that dashla 
is the 1st person.’* 

If mentioned once, the substantive verb can, however, be understood for 
the remaining eases in any person, as : pf ^ j «ui ; rafta va dida va 

shunida am, where am is understood after each verb. 

For the Continuative Perfect Tense vide (i). 

Compare the emphatic statements “ I do not and will not,” as: 

j LS ^ man hick vaqt iaslim nami-shavam va na- 

khwdliam sJivd (m.c.) : j bj! u' 0 man hargizurd, dust na- 

dashta ; va naml-ddram (m.c.): j «jLr-d J lM* 5 l* 

mo henna, mdyil bi-in khaydl-im hi liarchi hast /tarnisha buda va khwdhad 
bud (m.c.) “we are all apt to imagine that what is, always has, and 
always will be.” [In English an ellipsis after the auxiliaries “ have, do, shall, 
will, may, and can ” is correct only if, where the ellipsis occurs, the principle 
verb can be inserted without chauge, i.e. in the same form in which 
it occurs in one clause of the sentence. In the last example be (expressed) 
cannot be inserted after has : therefore been should be inserted after has. 
In Persian however such an ellipsis is not incorrect.] 

(/) The Pluperfect is used in nearly the same manner as in English. 
It indicates a time anterior to the Preterite. 

Tn classical and in modern Persian it is used in conditional sentences 
instead of the old Past Habitual, or of the Imperfect : vide. Conditional 
Sentences. 

If also used in modern Persian after kdshki: ‘vide’ Optative clauses. 

j hargiz az dawr-i zarndn na-n alula budam varuy az 

gardish-i dsmdn dar-ham na-kashida a maejar vaqt-i-ki pa yam barahna bud va 
istitdUit-i pay-pushi na-dashtam (Gul. Chap. Ill, Story 19), nallda 

budam, is used to express time anterior to ddshtam. 

As stated in (f/),the Preterite is used in narrating events that closely 
follow each other. Thus in the following sentence, the Persian Preterites 
takes the place of the English Pluperfects:—“When I had rested a 
little and regained my breath I got up ” y* ***“*{ LSj y * 

ij chun qadr-i dsuda shudam va najas sar-i ja-yi hhud dmad pd 
shudam\ here, if the two first Persian verbs were put in the Pluper¬ 
fect, it would signify that ‘I had rested, a couple of hours or so ago, or 
yesterday, etc.’ 


1 Am is understood. 

ft Budam is understood after kashida. 
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The following examples illustrate a use of the Preterite, Perfect, and 
Pluperfect :— 

Supposing a master were to order his servant to bring a shikar-chi 

and were then to go out for an hour or two, and on his return ask 
his servant if the shikar-chi had arrived. The reply might be:— 

(i) amad “he has (just) come.” 

(ii) amada, or *<v°T dmada ast 1 he came and is still here.’ 

(iii) zy dmadabud ‘he did come (but has gone away again).’ 1 

Vide also (m) (9). 

Remark .—The rarer form of the Conditional Pluperfect ij^zy Jcarda 

budami is used as a substitute for the Pluperfect, only in Conditional 
and Optative clauses. 

(m) (1) The Past Participle' 2 is used conjunctively and serves to throw two 

or more short sentences into one, 3 as: ^Ij 

bard zabdn-i La'annul dardz karda hami-guft (Sa‘di) “so he began to say in 
derision—” : fj hahska-ha ra 

niijdh ddshta dmadand pdyin -; khdmush kardand , durust shud (Shah’s Diary) 
“the train was stopped; they got down and extinguished the tire, and all 
was put right” : *d\ magar Tmjmur 

Aghd rd zamin-ash zada pish-i mddar-ash nafinstdda-i (Vazir-i Lankaran) 
“ but haven’t you thrown Taimur Aglia to the ground (in wrestling) and sent 
him (in a state of insensibility) to his mother ? ” : ( Ar ) 

pyso aj jjjyjcX) Ahui ( jjb ) pas ravdVst (ki) 1 * dkhir-i l umr (dar)± baghrd-i 

Shud,a Khdnam bachcha na-dida bi-miram ? (Vazir-i Lankaran) “then is it 
right I should die without having seen a child in Shu’Ia Khanum’s arms ? ” : 

A^. \) Aaj^ gujt wikh zada rupiya rd girijtam, az 

su*al chi ydflaml “he replied, I got the rupees as a reward for hitting the 
mark (with an arrow); but I have got nothing as yet by my begging”: 

V U?T djtab ua-zada rah uftadim (m.c.) “ we started before 
sunrise’ 1 : yo <y* J lj ijA> ‘ a gab 

mara vil na-karda bi-har jd-i ki mi-rafcam mdnind-ibuz-i parvarda hamrah-i 
man mi-dmad b “it (tho wild goat) refused to leave me but followed me 
everywhere, just like a tame goat.” 

Some grammarians consider the final s of the participle in instances like 
the above to be a copulative Conjunction. 6 

1 In Urdu, the Pluperfect here would have this same signification. 

2 The Conjunctive Participle is also common in Hindi and Urdu. 

3 Vide also (n). 

4 In the original, ki and dar are omitted. 

6 Not mi-raft ; but '* = * s j¥ 0 A *aqab-i ii mi-raft would be right. 

6 In modern Pers. writing, this participial construction is preferred to coupling finite 
verbs together by 3 4 and * 
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Occasionally a redundant y is found after the participle, as: *■>( fojjf 

<±>jj y_ t) &)y J avarda-and ki buzina-% 1 darud- 

gar-l rd didki bar chub-i nishasta va mi-burid (Anv. Sub. Chap. I, St. 5) 44 they 
have related that a monkey saw a carpenter sitting upon a piece of timber, 
which he was cutting, and—* \ (East. Trans.); (either elide the va or 
insert bud after nishasta). — (;h£u jx*> ^**.3 \j 

CU2D.3 f j tX>b 

i>±5Lj cUlaa^ \j ^ 4 . 3^0 bi-‘ivaz-i inkl khud rd tahUihimdyat-i-Amir-i 

Bukhara bi-ddnid bay ad khud rd taht-i himdyat-i Dust Muhammad Khan , 
Hukmran-i Afghanistan ddnista va ism-i Amir Dust Muhammad Khan ra dar 
khulba-yi kdiud ddfchil numaTid .—(Mem. 4 Abd n r-Rahman Khan , Amir of 
Afghanistan, Fasl-i avval , p. 12 ). 

djjM© • shiuhal harclii paydd bi-kunad duzdlda va 

mi-ravad (m.c.); in this example if duzdlda mi-ravad were written, the signifi_ 
cation might be, 44 —goes secretly.” In those examples the redundant va 
should grammatically be omitted. 

This Perfect Participle “ having — ” is not much used in speaking. 

Remark l. The va can of course be correctly used to couple two or more 

participles together, a^ : dj? ^ybo ^ ^ 

hisdr rd muhdsara karda va mashaqqai-i bisydr kashlda , mahjns , bdz-gasht 

hard. —(Mod.) 

Remark II. - It may be noticed that this participle can govern an 

accusative case, as: cA J I; M &su otjt **-' ba‘d az an bachcha-yi 

buz rd ydd karda hi-an makdn raftam “ I then recollected the kid and 
went to the place.” Vide also § 142 (a) (2). 

Remark Jll .—“This very idiomatic use of the Past Participle will 
present no difficulty to the reader if he will translate all these (subordinate) 
Past Participles much as he would an Ablative Absolute in Latin, i.e. 

“ having done so-and-so (and) having made this (and) having completed that 
deed, he acted (principal verb) thus.” 

“ When rendering into idiomatic English, the sentences must, of course 
be broken up.” Introduc. 4 Vazir of Lankaran ’ by Haggard and Le Strange. 

(2) This participle can take the place of an adverb 8 :—c/jo %±y*>ji cu^yo 
—tS marhamat farmuda baydn kunid hi —(m.c.) “kindly explain to 

. . o ' 

me— : lUc* ^yo lL* osA. y bar khiffai-i ‘aql-i man 

hand kardand va nihufta mi-khandidand (Sa‘di) “they imputed it to the 
weakness of my understanding and began to laugh secretly ^fjl 
guzashtaaz in (m.c.) 44 besides this, in addition to this.” 

• In modern Persian the form y 3 buzlna is preferred. 

2 In classical Persian baz gasht without hard would be used. 

s ‘Devotedly ’ and ‘lovingly* are examples of adverbial participles in English. 
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(3) It can take the place of a substantive 1 :— bi-surat-i murda 

(m.c) “like a corpse”: ^iu> bagi-manda-yi ay yam- i 

dawlat-i salatin-i Safaviyya ast (m.c.) “ these (buildings) have been in 
existence since the days of theSafavi dynasty” : ij guzashta 

ra khwaham navisht (m.c.) “ I will write what happened, i.e. the particulars ” ; 
jH kardaha-yi u (m.c.) “his deeds”: f; <^>1 In navishtard 

didam (m.c.) “ I saw this writing (or letter).” % 

f S ^/)) f^jXS b 

Ra nafs hamisha dar nabard-am , chi kunam ? 

Va* z karda-yi khicishtan bi-dard-am ,, chi kunam ? 

“Against my lusts I ever war, in vain, 

I think on my ill deeds with shame and pain; ” 

(0. K. Whin . Trans. Rub. 322). 

(*&*) ji&jsOj* 

Farmuda-yi nd-karda siyah-ruy-am kard 
Faryad zi karda-ha-yi nd-farmuda 8 

(0. K. Whin. Rub. 418). 
j -y ji apj+ja. Ui |*U. y 

Az jam~i fand chujur‘a-i nushidi 
Az bud u na-budagdn 1 * * 4 bi-kulli rasti — (0. K.) 

“ And, when you drink of His entrancing cup, 

You hasten your escape from quick and dead. 

(Whin. Trans. Rub . 429). 

(4) It can take the place of a clause :—b j 

khadim dida va shunida ra * arz namud (m.c.) “ the servant related what he 
had seen and heard”: J ? f ^.io tujchm-i avval-kdshta “the first-sown 

seed, the seed that was first sown.” 

(5) It can take the place of an adjective: fbf iSj 

yak shab ta*ammul-i ayy%m-i guzashta mi-kardam (Sa‘di) “ one night I was 
pondering on ancient times” : ^ ^ ^ va bar *umr-i 

talaf-karda h ta^assuf mi-hhwurdam (Sa‘di) “and was regretting my wasted 
life” : drdmida 8 (Afghan) “ quieted, quiet.” 


1 Compare the Ar. Past Part, malbus (dressed), pi. ci>U*jaI/o malbusat, used 

in m.e. to signify “ dress, dresses.” 

* But fj ^jf in ra navishta didam (m.c.) “I saw this written.” 

* Sins of omission and commission. Note the unusual use of nd~farmuda 

for nahl farmuda. 

4 For buda and na-budagan. 

6 Or ehuda . 

In mod. Pers. armlda from armidan is preferred. 

34 


6 
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iS [ ! j* y f** y ^ b 

Asuda shab-i bay ad u khu*h mahtdb-i 
Td bd tu hikdyat kunam az har bdb^i 

Couplet . 

I need the quiet night time and the pleasant morn as well, 

That to thee 1 may the story of all my sorrows tell. 

(Eastwick ’ s Trans .). 

(0) It can be used as a passive participle: &'yj Jtfc y 

in latifa bar tdqi ayvan-i Faridun navishta bud (Sa‘di) 
“ this pleasantry 1 was written over the arch of the palace 2 of Faridun” : 
v£~wo| ^clj pd-yi man basta ast (rn.c.) ‘'mv foot is tied.” 

(7) Sometimes this participle supplies the place of the present participle 

in English, as: ^ <•/ * t k> b 3 *Jy^° mandzil-i rah az 

Shiraz girifta td bi-Tahrdn ‘ arz khwdham hard (m.c.) “I will tell you the 
stages to Tehran commencing from Shiraz”: khwdbida ast 

“ he is sleeping, asleep”: Ai—^ nishasta ast ‘‘lie is sitting, seated”: 

cu-mi! »_>U~oi istada, ast ‘ ‘ he is standing” : y)ij du sa i 4 at hi- gfaurub 

mdnda (m.c) c ‘ two hours (remaining) to sunset.” Vide (10). 

(8) Sometimes this participle can be substituted for the Present Parti¬ 

ciple with but a slight shade of difference in meaning, thus:— Davida 
dmad ( — bi-daw dmad «v°T ) (m.c.) “ having run he came, he came 

running,” but >x>f dawdn davdn dmad implies that the running was 

continuous: “he ran the whole way.” 

(9) The Past Participle frequently indicates a state, and in this case is 

often in apposition to the object. It sometimes supplies the place of the 
Pluperfect: (b jf Ijjl ura didam az bam uftada (m.c ) “I saw him 

fallen (i.e. after he had fallen) from the roof” has the same signification as 
( or) jy (b)\ if j'iXja 0 y urd didam ki az bam uftada bud (or ast) 8 
(tn.c ): Aiij i kdravdn ra * rafta did (Sa di) “ he saw that the caravan 

had departed”: &lm\ y & cvjy y aI*. yL ^ (Ji**^* &1)' 

c r*»y*> <-tf ) ba l d az an didam-ash zan-fchwasta va farzandan bar 


1 111 the dictionary one meaning of Aiuki l a £ifa is “ mysterious meaning/' 
which better suite the context than the modern meaning of AfljJhl tail fa. 

1 In mod. Pers. Oy? ayvdn is a veranda or a room with pillars and without 
doors. 

8 But «>h5t fb jf iS p&Jb \)j\ ura didam ki az bam uftad “I saw him fall from the 
roof ” : in this sentence the Preterite takes the place of an English Infinitive. 

4 =*£**•{ ijtjjlg if did ki /caravan rafta ast. 
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ichdsta va bitch-i nashdt-ash burida va gul-i hivds-ash pazhmurda (Sa'di) 
“afterwards I saw him when he had taken a wife and had grown-upchil Iren 
and his joy had departed and his ambition declined”: jb 

f o;li j jSUi shabdngdh hi duzddn bdz dmadand 

safar-karda va g&drat avarda sildh bi kushddand (Sa'di) “ at night when the 
thieves returned (in a state of) having travelled and having brought plunder 
with them, they unbuckled their arms.” 

(10) The Past Participle of certain transitive verbs is also used in a 

passive sense, thus; navishJa ast may signify “he has written ” or 

“it is written”: similarly the perfect participles rdnda, kushta 

dvikhta , aliu; rikhla, 8 kubida , 8 v** shunida , gujta , dida, 

etc.—Compare No. (7). 

(11) The negative of the participles is usually, in classical Pers., formed 
with b na —. In modern Pers. na is preferred. ‘ Umar-i Khayyam uses 
both. 

Na-karda gmtah dar yahdn kist ? Bi-gu 
“Was ever man born that never went astray ? ” (O.K.). 

But for the scansion, 8U? 8^-> na-karda gunah could be used. 

Ay nik na-karda n badihd karda 
“ 0 thou who hast done ill, and ill alone.” 

(Whin. Trans. Rub. 406). 

Vide also example in (3). 

(n) Hodgson says, “ Participles are often a valuable means of condensa¬ 
tion, as instead of two clauses, with two finite verbs, one finite clause 
and participle will suffice, when there is a common subject ” ; also, “ Too 
great care cannot be exercised to leave no doubt as to what a participle really 
is placed in apposition to, if one would avoid the error known as the ‘ mis- 
related participle.’ ” This author then cities as errors examples from well- 
known English writers, where the sentences sometimes contain no word to 
which the participle can possibly refer, 1 or where the participle refers to a Pos¬ 
sessive Pronoun only, or where the true relation of the participle is ob¬ 
scured by faulty collocation. 

The error in, “Sir Charles Wetherell addressed the House (of Lords) 


1 In Urdu and Hindi, instances of the * misrelated participle* are rare. A few 
phrases similar to the above, as, alegar karke (vulg. Hindu.) 44 generally **:—selekar 
(Hindu.) “ commencing from—** etc. = az anja girifta (Pers.), are used absolutely like 
concerning, notwithstanding,* etc.d n English. 
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three hours—; when being fatigued 1 by his exertions, their lordships ad¬ 
journed to the following day,” is repeated in:—<j^ 13*U 

t^Sij ;bp Jf Lsbj' ofjl Shah id nimsa'at nutq hard va pas 

az an Jchasta-shuda vuzara-yi mamlakat az darbar birun rajtand (m.c.) 
“the Shah made a speech lasting half an hour; then being fatigued the 
Vazirs left the darbar.” % 

In j syo is/ )b o) zan dar baz karda mard birun raft (m.c.) “ the 

woman having opened the door the man wont out,” though the participle may 
be ‘misrelated’ there is no ambiguity whatever. Further if the view 
of some grammarians be correct that the final % of the participle is equiva¬ 
lent to the conjunction ‘and,’ the sentence may also be grammatically 
correct according to the laws of Persian grammar. 

The misrelated participle is a construction common in modern Persian. 
y (*Uj a^a l»bf hanuz dar anja ja-gir 

na-shuda , pira-zan-i bi-shiddat-i harchi tamamtar dar bi-kuft (Tr. H. B. 
Chap. II), ‘ I, scarcely having settled down there, an old woman came 
and knocked violently at the door.’ In : f. •»=-“*&I )t 

lyUL? \j (Tr. H. B. Chap. XXXIV, p. 288), the parti¬ 

ciple (misrelated) “ being ” is understood. Also as there is nothing to show 
whether there is an izafat after sukfaan or not, it would be better, to 

avoid a possible misreading, to put mardum-i dih first. 

To a reader, the following is hardly intelligible; to a listener, the 
ambiguity might be removed by the gesture and the intonation of the 
speaker: AUutiif a&j| aU 

I j %')))} JUi v2#jJoyo fdj* b J (H. B. 

Chap. XV, p. 128); here namuda refers to the lala , the addressee, and 

id/* na-karda ast to the son. 

Though this construction is common in m.c., and considered correct 
by many Persians, it is better avoided. 

For other kinds of participal obscurity vide § 142 (/). 

( 0 ) The Present Participle in of an is not much used. As already 
stated, the past participle sometimes takes its place. 

Whenever the present participle is used, it makes the action continuous: 
(&*) 3 cA** bi hukm-i zarurat sukhan guftam 

va tafarruj kunan birun raftlm (Sa‘di) “I was forced to open my lips and 
we left (the garden) rejoicing as we went.” 


1 Their Lordships or Sir Charles ? 

* Here it was the Shah who was fatigued and not the ministers. If the word vuzard 
were placed before the participle hhaeta shuda it would be clear that the vazirs were tired.. 
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Ma-gu andtih-i khwlsh bd dushmandn 
Ki la hawl guyand 1 shadt kunan . — (Sa‘di) 

“ Tell not your secret grief to your enemies 

For they will express their horror rejoicing all the while.” 

...I ^ ***) u)^' ^ l *3 Zlba* 1 Khnnum—(lund 

lund kunan rafta zir-i lab ml guyad) Man chira —“ Ziba Khanum (going off 
muttering, says under her breath) ‘Why should I—” : J’+Tb l^o^bf 

31/^1 az pahlu-yi abdddnihd bd kamal-i ihtirdz murur 
kunan shabhd ml-randlm (Tr. H. B.) “we travelled with much precaution 
as long as wo were in the inhabited parts of the country, lying by during the 
day,— ” (H. B.): e/f ubisyar khwdhdn-i an bftd ki —(m.c.) 

“he was very desirous to— jmagar tarsanbudil (m.c.) 
“were you in a state of fearing (when you saw him); but magar 

tarsldl “did you fear (at the moment you saw him) ? ” 

Continuative tenses can be formed from the Present Participle and 
an auxiliary verb, as: ^ magar tarsdn hastld “you are fearing 

I think ? ” : ^~>y ^ ml-tarsld might refer to the future as well as the 
present. pA# py e/f hhivahdn-i an budam ki inja bi-yayam = 

mi-khwaslam ki —\ griydn shud “he began to weep, 

he became weeping”: girydn ast “he is a in state of 

tears” (present only); but girya mi-kunad, or ml-giryad 

might be future: cAl/ girydn ml-shavad (future only). 

^ j—+ c £^3 Jiy-ij-i Jy y 

fi)j$ CjU# &■' *£>t) ^ J1—ye & J<3 JrULij Ju 

A n lahza ki az ajal garlzan gardam 
Chun barg zi shakh-i ( umr rizdn gardam 
‘ Alam bi-nashat-i dil bi-gltirbdl kunim 8 
Z y an pish ki khaki khakblzan gardam. —( O.K .) 

“ When Khayyam quittance at Death’s hand receives, 

And sheds his outworn life, as trees their leaves, 

Full gladly will be sift this world away, 

Ere dustmen sift his ashes in their sieves.” 

(Whin. Trans. Rub . 309 ). 


1 Ld, hawl a wa la quwwalP ilia, bi-’llah “ there is no power nor strength except in 
God,*’ i.e. there is no striving against Fate. This exclamation is used on any sudden 
emergency. 

* Stage directions: Vaz\r-i Lanlcuran. 

8 This change of persons is called iltifat. Possibly there is a misprint for 

kunam. 
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Remark. —Nearly allied to this Continuous Participle are the Verbal 
Adjectives end ng in a , as; bazuwan-i tavana (Sa'di) “powerful 

arms 1 ’: l -yt .J? tuti-yi guyd, (m.c.) “ a talking parrot” : kur-i nd - 

bind 1 (m.c.) “ a blind man”: khait r i khwdnd (m.c.) “legible writing”: 
dj* mard-i dand: gush-i shinavd (m.c.) “ a hearing ear.” 

(p) In da* meal Persian, the Noun of Agency in anda 2 is occasionally used 
as an adjective as well as a noun of agency, as: nd khiin-i daranda 
(Sa'di and m.c.) “ claws that rend ; rending claws 5 \ 
yli* y J Jib 

Avval-i TJrdi-BiftisJ/t-mdJi’i 8 Jaldli 

Bidhul gvyanra bar mandhir-i quzbd.n. —(Sa'di.) 

“In the beginning of the month of Urdibihisht of the Jalali year, 
When the bulbuls were singing on the pulpits of the branches—.” 

(2) ^ ^ navlsanda ddnad hi dar ndma chlst (Sa'di 

and m.c.) “ the writer knows wliat is in the letter he wrote ” : jX'j 

ravanda-i az kindr-i majlis guzar kard (Sa'di) “a wayfarer passed 

by the assembly”: ^f}f _)-> ^ JoU .A. Jchwdhanda-i 

magAribt dar saff-i bazzdzdn-i Flalab ml-guft —(Sa'di) “an African 4 beggar 
was saying in the company of some cloth merchants in Aleppo—.” 

ijj ' 0 

“ Open the door! 0 Entrance who procurest, 

And guide the way, 0 Thou of guides the surest: 
Directors, bom of men, shall not direct me, 

Their counsel comes to naught, but thou endurest! ” 

— (Whin. Trans. Rub. 449). 

(r/) In modern Persian the Noun of Agency is rarely used. It is some¬ 
times used as a mere adjective, as: ^ mard-i bakhshanda (m.c.) “ a 

generous man,” and Jchai/li bakhshanda (m.c.) “very generous”: 

S.>ij v c/f an janavar-i daranda-idst (m.c.) “ that is a beast of prey.” 


1 An example of Persian tdkid or rnubalagha; not tautology or 

hashv-i gabih, 

2 An Abstract noun can often be formed from the noun of agency by adding 
gl , as : bakh fi ha f tdan, bakhshaya da t bakh*havandagi (class.) 44 liberality ** ; balchahandagl 
(m.c.): jumbandagl from jumbidan : darmdndagl. 

8 Urdibihiaht-mah 44 month of Urdibihisht”; but Urdibihisht alone would stand 
for 3rd day of the month. The Zardushtis always add the word mffli to the old names 
of the month. 

♦ Maghrib Barbary or Morocco: Mauritania. 
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Even in modern Persian it is occasionally used as a noun of agency, 
as: y o—o kist kubanda-yi dar\ (Prof. S. T.) “who is it that knocks 

at the door ?” : o— dn shakhs namsanda yi Ichub-i 9 si 
(m.c.) “ he is a good writer ” : ejf dn jdnavar gazanda ast (m.c.)$ 

kushanda-yi ust (me.) = J3L 3 qdttl-i ust (m.c.): 

sdzanda (m.c.) “ singer ” ; navdzanda “ player ” ; raqsanda (m.c.) 

“dancer 0 :— ^ o'y±x*> *yx>\ y ^ khwdnanda mi-ddnad ki ~ (H.B.) “thereadei 
can easily guess that — 99 . 

(2) The following is an Afghan idiom: ^^y^ dyi&b) 
bar jahaZ’i ki hi dan taraf ravanda 1 * * 4 bud savdr shudam “ I embarked in a ship 
that was on the point of sailing for that country.” In modern Persian 
±y e/*; <J M ki bi-dan taraf ravan bud , or ty ci,l=ji»v> dar 

sharaf-i raftan hi-dan taraf bud , or ?y y dar sadad-i raftan-i 

bi-dan taraf bud , or : 9 j raftanx bud would be used. 

(r) The Future Participle or Noun of Possibility, formed by adding the 
*-=* 5 bJ yd-yi liydqat to the Infinitive, is illustrated by the following 

examples:— 

ty ^wx> Hazrat-i Masih dar ‘alarn dmadani bud (m.c.) 

“Christ had to (or w is to) come into the world” : ^ ft )1 

az kar-i shudam nami-tavdn gurikht (m.c.) “it is impossible to escape what 
is destined, what lias to happen ” : ^%y mahz-i 

tarlc-i valan dar in jazira mdndani shudam (m.c.) “by leaving my home I 
have had to remain in this island” : suhhtani (me.) “fit to 

be burned,” or “ for burning” : khwurdani “ what has to be eaten” ; 

khwurdanihd 2 “eatables”: fl ^ man raftanx am (me.) 

“ I have to go now ” : ^ y*- & na khayr in gul murdani 8 nisi 

(m.c.) “ not at all, this flower will not die (said of a pot that doesn’t look 
healthy)”: o***J*£ har chi shudanVst mi-shavad* (m.c.) 

“ what has to happen, will happen.” 

( 5 ) The Infinitive is used as a noun, as: raftan-i man Jchub nisi ^ iJ yi) 
az raftanha yi shuma bi-hammam ‘ajiz shudam *y 

“I’m tired of these everlasting goings to the bath”: 
darugb-guftanha “ tellings of lies”; ita'at na-kardan (in m.c. 

gen. na-kardan) “disobedience.” As a verbal noun it may govern the 
genitive, as: ^1 baray-i kushtan-i u “for the killing him.” It 

can also govern the accusative in such constructions, as : 

1 Corresponds to the Hindustani idiom jane-wala. 

ft Note that the Future Participle can be used in the plural. In davd Jdkur - 
danist yd, mdlldani b ^1 (m.c.) ? 

8 An unusual expression, if corroct: ° l> khushk shudan 

or pazhmu y da shudan is used for plants, but ii)Cy° murdan of trees. 

4 But db «*^.yk harchi bdda, bad (m.c.) “ happen what may.” 
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\) mulaqat kardan-i Majnun Layii rd (Heading of a Chapter) “ Majnun’s 
meeting Laili ” (vide Verbal Nouns): c:—o fclif f; juldn rd kushtan 

gundh nist = kushtan-i juldn gunah nist. 

(2) In classical Persian, the negative of the Infinitive is usually formed 
with na but in modern Persian na is preferred. 

(3) The Infinitive of a Transitive Verb is often used in an intransitive 

sense, as: urd bi-kushtan dadand “he was handed over to be 

killed (lit. they banded him over for their killing him).” 

(J) Just as the Perfect Tense signifies that the speaker was not present 
[vide ( k) ], so the Continuative Perfect gives the same notion, but with the idea 
of continuance. This Continuative Perfect is rarely if ever used in classical 
Persian, its place being supplied by the Imperfect. The Continuative 
Perfect is rare even in modern Persian. Examples: id hal mi-karda 
JIa. 13 and “ they have been doing this up till now ” : J'*-» to 

to^l <yljuldn sJiahr dah sal ast taraqqi mi-karda 
ast vali chand-V st bi-kharabi uftdda ; here to JV 0 taraqqi mi-karda ast 
“ has been rising, was rising” ; mi hard could be substituted but would 

not be so forcible. 

In the sentence \j j *jJi^*v**> —jf y 

j ^ <^5b tu urd dida-i ki dar masjid istdda Qur*dn 1 
mi-khwanda vasar-i khud rd pdyin mi-dvarda va buland mi-karda ast % “have 
you seen him standing in the mosque while lie was reading the Qoran, 
etc., etc. ? M 

Remark. —The Continuative Perfect of the Subjunctive is used in a 
similar manner as the same tense in the Indicative, but expresses a 
doubt, as : *> f; sS JUi^f &it£x « f ; 

^/o jjf j Jifljf shunida am ki Musalmdnan rd mi-kushta ast 

vali ihtimdl darad ki anfid rd ki wdjib u 'l-qatl buda-and mi-kushta bashad “I 
have heard that he has been killing Muslims but it is probable that he has 
been killing those that are worthy of death.” This tense is not used in 
modern Persian, but is common in Abu'l Fazl and in the Humdyun-Nama. 

(u) The Continuative Pluperfect is not used in Persian. 

(v) The Imperative is in m.c. sometimes used in a precative sense, as: 
s&j+c !**. Khuda'umr-at bi-dih (vulg. for dihad) “God grant thee a 

long life ” ; in classical Persian, the Optative form dihdd would probably 
be used in this instance. 


1 Note omission of ra, the verb being a compound e/0* Qur'an khwandan 

but Qur'an ra khwanda id ? “Have you read the Qoran?” (i.e. 

he whole of it). 

* Example from St. Claire Tisdall’s Grammar, p. 87. 
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However, the 2nd Pers. Impera. is even in classical Persian used preca- 
tively as:— 

J )<Xc y 2 HA \j*> y J w) b 

Pa Robb! tu mara tnwba dill u *uzr pazir 
Ay tawba-dih u * uzr-pazir-i hama has 
“Grant me repentance, and accept my plea, 

O ! Thou who dost accept the pleas of all! ” 

(0. K . 278 Whin.) 

The Continuative Imperative formed by prefixing mi or liami is not 
used in m.c. 1 In classical Persian it is common only in poetry:— 

Oar rdhat-i javidan tama* mi dari 
Mi-ranj harnisha u ma-ran)dn kas rd 

Also negatively : \ l?* (Qa^anl). 

The negative of the Imperative is classically formed by prefixing but 
in m.c. the less forcible and consequently more polite <*■> is preferred. 4 

In rd gufta bash Ala? tj “continue saying this,” \y 

in rd karda bash } <^b nishasta bash , etc., is an Indian and perhaps 

an Afghan idiom : it is not good Persian. 

1 Instead, the m.c. Continuative Particle hay is prefixod, as hay bi-kan. 

4 I^ or the same reason the Pres. Fut. is often used in transmitting orders, instead 
of the Imperative : mi-ravid k ‘ you will go * * for bi-ravid “ go. M 



CHAPTER XVII. 

§ 126. Subjunctive Mood. 

(a) The Persians use the Subjunctive more frequently than the English 
use it. 

The verb in the subjunctive sentence is under the subjection of a 
Conjunction, which in m.c. is frequently understood. Uncertainty is gener¬ 
ally supposed. 

Conjunctions introducing the Subjunctive are : giram-ki , U*JL» 

sallamna ki “granted”: f. m,ashrut bar in-ki, bi-sharli- 

ki “provided ” : U>y jarz an , jarz kun “ supposing” : ^ agar 1 “ if ” : 

khwah ' l * “ whether *’; a&j j*. juz inki, magar inki “unless”, 

and bidvn-i inki , etc., “except”; t*-/] agar chi, harchand , 

etc. “ though ”, and o bd-vujud-i ki, etc. “ although ” : j A har qadr, 

chanddn- ki “ however much; notwithstanding”: 13 Ja, and sS ki** so 
that ”; pish az an ki “ ere” ; lUj az tnH before; 

vaqt-% ki “when”; t^-y 0 mabddd ki “lest”, etc. Subjunctive clauses 
are also introduced by the relatives ‘whoever 8 ’ : jA har-ki, har an 

ki, etc. and Aa. ^a har-chi or yt har-an chi “ whatever 4 * * ” ; and oJ j jt*> 

har vaqi ki (mod.) “ whenever.” 

From the above remarks it will be seen that the Subjunctive Mood is 
generally employed to express a condition, desire, intention, doubt, or end, 
•>4 && Jl/o \\ bashad ki 

taraj % az mabi md dast biddrand ki darigh bashad ki chandin ni mat zdri* 
gardad (Sa‘di) “ perhaps (it may be that) they will give back a portion of 
our property to us, for it would be a pity that so much wealth should 
be lost” ; [in m.c. <Jo I ^U. t yj y bo JL© j jt ** 

shay ad ki az ha*z-i maUi md dast bar darand zira ki jd-yi afsus 
ast ki in hama chiz pay-mal shavad J. 


l In m.c. also hargah , chunanchi , har angah , and agar chunanohi “if.** 
s I[hipah hayvan bashad yd insan , kunhta khwahad shud (m.c.) 4 * whether it be man* 
or beast, it shall be killed.** 

8 c^.£S[ y iS y> har ki duzd ast chub-i 

u bi-gadr-i yak angusht daraz khipahad s' ud (class.) “ (He said) the stick of whoever is 
the thief, will grow one finger’s breadth in length * * : here ast is used because one 
of those present was the thief: bashad would throw a doubt on the matter. 

4 karchi bi-guyam bi-kun (m.c.) “ do whatever I tell you at any time 

to do **; but ‘j* harchi mi-guyam bi-kun “do what I am now telling you 

to do.** 
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Remark .—It should be observed that ^ in all its significations, except 
when introducing direct and indirect narration, is usually followed by the 
Subjunctive: <x>f mi-gityad ki narni-dyad (indirect), or 

(+>f mi-guyad ki namH-ayam (direct) “ he says he won’t come.” 

(b) When the second of two verbs is in English in the Infinitive, 1 2 

in modern Persian it is usually in the Present Subjunctive, even when 
the principal verb is in a past tense, as : “ I wisli to go ” p«y ( ^ 
mi-khwaham, {ki 1 ) bi-ravam : “I seized him to bring him before you” 
pjUj U-i U fy ura girijtam id pish-i shumd biydvaram: ‘‘who 

gave you leave to enter my harem” <yf y aj ^ e-jUj ly 

turd ki ijazat dad ki bi-haram-i man dar a*i\ (here <yf ^ mi-a>i might 
be used, but with the signification ‘since you are coming’): 

namiddnam - chi tawr bi-raqsam, “I don’t know how to 
dance,” but ^ a^ nami-danam chi iawr mi-raqsnm “I 

don’t know in what manner I am dancing” ; vide § 123 (b) (4): y 

t^U/o (m.c.) “ whoever wishes to— 

In classical Persian the Infinitive was also used, as: cuadLs* 

c) H" 3 <y)‘ maslahat na-didam az in bish 

rish-i darun-ash kharashidan 8 va namak pdshidan (Sa‘di) “ I did not consider 
it advisable to probe his wound further or rub salt on it” : 
lyJif U Luqman guft ki dariyJi bashad kalima-yi 

hikmat bd ishan gujtan (Sa‘di) “ Luqman replied that it would be a pity to 
waste the words of wisdom on them ” : y aj y a^ a' A^eJt kz+sS 

piif gujt andisha kardan ki chi guyam bihaz pashimani khwurdan 

ki chira guftam (Sa‘di) “he 4 * replied it is better to think before-liand what 
to say than to regret afterwards for having spoken.” 6 * 

Remark. —In, y Aj I; ^ AS* sukhan bar 

in muqarrar shud ki yak-i rd bi-tajassus-i ishan bar gumdshtand (Sa‘di) 
“it was decided to despatch some one to spy on them (the robbers) ”, the 
Preterite is used instead of the Present Subjunctive to show that the order 
was carried into effect. Vide page 514. 

(c) The following are instances of the Present Subjunctive used instead 
of the Past Indicative in English: “I did this before I arrived in Kerman” 

1 Expressing command, desire, object, consequence, etc. 

2 In m.c., these Conjunctions would probably be omitted. 

8 In modern Persian ki — bi-kliarasham. 

4 In modern Pers <^fj| y^j cu&f 

p isS ly. guft biyandiaham ki chi bi-guyam bihtar az an aat ki pathiman bi-shavam ki 

chira guftam. 

8 Note the direct narration in Persian. 
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lj j K y»y *j A&f 31 ptsft as an fa' hi-Kir man bi-rasam 1 * * 

t n kar ra kardam; 4 4 this happened before I was born” dy 31 

<yl pish az an hi tavallud shavam in vaqi 4 sAnd: “I feared lest he 
might ourse me ” J/® ^ mi-tarsidam hi mara nafnn 2 kunad 

(m.c.) ; ^ iiuJJ u^ 3 * ^! ^ e/f 31 ^ 

*xif jl fUL <_£>f ^ c; ,A 3 ^ vT gilt '-Ajuc ^ va pisA as anfa' a?t 

bi-chara bi-rasad nass-i sarih-i al-haris u mahrum latifa-i bar angikhta bud va 
za*f-i tdli ( ab-i hirman bar alash-i sawda-yi kham-i u rikhta va sabab-ash anki — 
(Anv. Suh. Chap. I. Introd. St. 3) <: —and before that helpless one coulp 
arrive 8 there, ill fortunes had poured the water of disappointment on the fire 
of its crude wish and the reason was as follows ”—(East. Trans.): o^L* 

- j f*) y tj3 {jf jf —(Tr. H. B. Chap. XXXVIII, 

p. 311) 44 two or three hours before I saw you the Sardar ordered me to 
go to the bath — ” : 44 there were few who did not or would not throw money 
(to the Story-teller)” ^ ^ y : “ there was scarcely a man 

who would not give me money” cir *j tS ^ ^ , but 44 there was 

scarcely a man that did not give me money ” j>f*i J*j ** y f : “few 
remained behind in the city who did not come” ( ^<^*3 or) aJuUj ^. 

After such expressions as 4 before that,* 4 after thatetc., the modern 
Persians prefer to use the Present Subjunctive. This tense may, and does, 
give rise to ambiguity. In the sentence, “This happened before I was 
born” the Present Subjunctive causes no ambiguity as it is evident that the 
speaker has been born; but in y & &lo/ d y^ y 

pish az anki vdrid-i Kirman shavam mdni'-i pish amada hi- Yazd raftam , 
the Present Subjunctive leaves it doubtful whether the speaker reached 
Kirman or not; he may have reached Kirman or he may not. Butin, 
\>y Uvt jt pish az anki dnja rasidam ura didam it is clear 
from the Preterite that I did reach 4 there/ 

(d) After tavdnistan 44 to be able ” or its equivalent 4 shudan , and 

the verbs jb bayistan and ^ shdyistan 9 either the Subjunctive 

Introduced by ki [vide Remark to (a) ], or the shortened Infinitive can be 
used, as: t; jlf na-bdyad in kar ra bi-kuni, or ^ ij jjKijI 

in kar ra na-bdyad kard h ): I; or \y nami-tavan 

in ra har<} t B or nami-tavdni JnrJd dbi-kuhi: f}-^' \) or lj tyj y**y 

nami-shavdwi.rd Jrtcfiarid ? f or nami-shavad ki in ra bi-kharam ? : pi'&U *t; ^>b, or 

1 From the Subjunctive here, it is not known whether the speaker did or did not 
reach Kerman : with rasidam there would bo no doubt. 

* Or ** du'a-yi bad. 

0 Or “ arrived.” 

4 mi-shavady and mlrshud , and && shud. 

6 This latter might also mean “ we (or one) must not do this.” 

4 This might mean “we, they, or you can’t do this.** 
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V) *jIi, bayad rah bi-yujiim or bayad rah uftdd “we ought to start, we 
must start ” : (^U? shayad bi-yayad “ perhaps he may 1 come” ; ^ 
shayad mi-dyad (m.c.) “perhaps he will come”): 

% n kar ra na-shayad hard , or \) )\£ sS joliii ty turd na-shayad ki in kdr 
ra bi-kuni “it is not suitable for you to do this.” 

(e) The Future a Indicative sometimes takes the place of the Future 
Subjunctive; “I would 8 go through fire and water for you ” \) y 

ig* or) jJf j*AtyL c-jT jd bardy-i tu Jchud ra dardb u dtash khwd - 
ham andakht (or mi-andazam) ; but in, “ Did you think I would not come to 
see you to-day?”, the Persian subordinate clause is introduced by ki 
and must be in the Present Subjunctive or Aorist; ^ y JUio 

jjj'C] jj bi-khayal-i tu mi-rasid (ki) man bi-didan-i tu imruz 

naydyam ? (rn.c.): man gumdn kardam ki shumd diruz mi-ay id 

^ “I felt certain you would come yesterday,” or*jbu— 

biydyid “I thought possibly you might come yesterday”: j*) 

i j lyi sS v^-woi in zahr chunan sakht ast ki shumd rd mi-kushad 

(or khwahad kusht) “this poison is strong enough 4 to kill 

you and will kill you”, but— bi-kushad “ is so strong that it might kill 
you ” : jaaxxaj ^a.xj aj pi*jraftam bi-binam dnha chi mi-kunand^l went 

to see what they are doing” (Present only) ; y^ a ^ 

guft ay khuddwand bidar hastam chiguna duzddn khwdhand amad h 
(class, and m.c.) “he said ‘O master, I’m awake; how can the thieves 
come ? ’ ” : (.Wf t>*ty*or) yyo\ y hichbi-khayalamna-rasid 

kiu imruz bi-yayad , or Jchipahad dmad (m.c.) “ I never thought he would come 
to-day”; here the Pres. Subj. leaves it doubtful whether he did or did not 
come; the Future gives the idea that he did come. 


A Note the Pres. Subj. after shayad , which expresses a doubt. The Definite 

Future in modern Persian would be contrary to idiom. In colloquial, shayista 

“ suitable * ’ and ^■ AM shayad “ perhaps “ are the only parts of this verb used. 

* In classical Persian the Future Indicative is frequently used in conditional 
sentences where in modern Pers : an the Present Subjunctive is used Vide § 128. 

* In Knglish, would is often a past tense, as : “ he would not regard their enchant¬ 
ments ** ; but it is often hypothetical without any regular respect to time. After verbs 
of wishing it denotes a future event as “ I wish it would rain —kash bi-bdrad 
(not Future). In conditional clauses, it denotes hypothetical desire, as: “if he would 
hearken to reason “if his wife would have permitted him.” It also expresses condi¬ 
tional and ardent desire, as: “ Would to God I had died for thee, oh Absalom, my son, 
my son.** It has numerous other significations. 

4 But n-A w o tj dS syi osu« ohundn safflit bud ki shumd ra mirkusht or 

mirtavanist bi-kushad “ was so strong that it might have, could have 

killed you.’* 

4 Or fgA mi-ay and (m.c.), or mx-tavdnand bi-ydyand (m.c.). 
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In classical Persian, the Future Indicative is frequently used where 
modern Persian requires the Present Subjunctive, as: yabA^yt L* At ±ixhf 
tyf gufland hi hargah 1 * md har du khwdhim a,mad an ra 

khwdhim ginjt (class.) “whenever we both of us return we will take 
it (the deposit) back ” , here khwdhim amad gives the force* when 

we return as we shall do’; in modern Persian y'bu bi-ydyim would be 
preferred: ty ly zS> hargah yadgar-i turd, khwdham 

did turd ydd khwdham hard (class.) “ whenever I shall see your keepsake (the 
ring on my finger) I will recollect you”; in mod. Pers. yy & bi-biham: 

yxyx j?b hargah bi-chaslim-i khud khwdham did 

bdnar khwdham hard (class.) “ wlienever (if) I see it with my own eyes I will 
believe it”; here there is no apparent necessity for the Future and 
yjj aj bi binam would probably be better in classical as it is in modern 
Persian. 

(/) The Perfect Subjunctive is used to express doubt where the Present 
would obviously not bo correct: At ydbj ^yjt 

pish az in in qadr mihnal hi kashi la bdshad 1 (cliss.), (but in me. * xiLt 

hashida ast would be use !): y» <yl y ^ aI*.J£ At yL<£*i Jyd qabul 

nami-kunam hi Shu 1 la Khdnum sdhib-i in amr bud a bdshad (m.c.) “ I will not 
believe that Simla KJiuium can liave done this”; buda ast 

f * has done this” : vasla vx rufii na-shuda bdshad ? (m.c.) 

“ it has not, I hope, been pa: died and darned ? ” : $\ exxt py y 

narnak-i tu kur-am kunad agar khildf ‘ arz har da bdsham 1 (m.c.) 
“may 3 4 * your salt blind me, if 1 have misrepresented the facts * * ’ : a 

tpfiu guliila bi man na-khurda, bdshad, ? (m.c.) “I hope that 1 may not 
have been hit, I haven’t been hit, have I? ” : y ^t At ^ 

±x£U AxaS , va guyand ki has dar sardy nist va bidiaqiqdt rdst gu/la 

bashand 4 (Sa‘di) “ and they (the coarse ruffians at the door) say ‘ there is no 
one at home ’ and in fact they may have spoken the truth in so saying” : 
<m£1j aUa zy* j+*> jS y hargiz bi-‘umr-i Jchud chunin hamla 

na-dida bashand (class) “I don’t suppose 6 they had ever in their lives 
seen such a furious onslaught.” 

(g) (1) As already stated, the Past Indicative is in m.c. often used for 
the Present Indicative: vide § 125 (g) last example. 


I In m c. hargah means *■ if ” ,* and har vaqt is used for “ whenever.** 

% Agar fchilaf l arz kunam pxt “should I misrepresent matters*’ 

(immediate future). 

8 Pres. Subj. expressing wish, desire. 

4 In mod Pers. either Ain 1 4 hi ahdyad gufta bashand , or eucu&xu 

bi-haqlqat gujta and. 

b If ^ l did a and (without shayad) were used it would do away with 

the doubt and the sentence would then mean “ they never saw.** 
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This is also in m.c. the case with the Subjunctive, as : o®/* 

j,Sja \) ls^t^ ‘arz mi-kunam ki 

agarqali yi khub-i khwasta bdshid 1 chiz-i nishan-i tan ml diham 2 ki misl-ash ra 
hargiz nadlda bdshid 3 (m.c.) ‘Met me say that if you want (wanted, were 
wanting) a really good carpet, I will show you something the like of which 
1 don’t suppose you have ever seen” : Aj aJ *S 

A.L*|,i.j \) syL yLa. <u*j <JJ£ bi-man navisht ki bi-mushdr* n ilayh 
hukm shuda ast bi-Kabul rajta hisdb-i khud ra pardakhla ma'zul buda bdshad 
(Memoirs Amir Abd'r-Rahman, Vol. I, p. 123); in mod. Pers. bi shavad : 
i^b o-cLj umidvar-am ki vujud-i mubdrak at 

bi-salamat buda bdshad (mod. letter), ‘‘I hope you may* have been well”; 
here J^b bdshad alone, or t ast , would also be correct. 

( 2 ) In the following, the Preterite Indicative is used for the Aorist:— 
cr* *$ a^a hnrchi kam amad (for bi-ayad b ) 

dar muraja l at bi inja kdr-sdzi mi-shavad (Vazir-i Lankaran) “whatever 1 * 
is (may be) short in the money I now give you, will be settled when you 
return here”; this sentence is practically equivalent to a conditional sen¬ 
tence. Vide § 128 (e) and (/). 

(h) As the Aorist or Pres. Subj. of ddshtan signifies “ to have, ” 

the Past. Subj. of this verb is usually used instead of the Present; 
o^t *>A^b ajU^-Ja* Axj y^. y, bar chiz-i ki m,ayl ddshta bashid (or 

ddrid do want) mawjud ast (m.c.) “whatever you may happen to want is 
ready there.’ ’ 

(i) The Past Habitual, the Imperfect Indicative, and the Pluperfect 
Indicative, take the place of certain tenses in the Subjunctive Mood : 

jl £AS' j^yf y ^}tyf ) va dvdz-i bar avard ki murghazhava dar avardi 
(Sa‘di) “ and lie sang with a voice that might have brought 6 down the very 
birds to listen to him” : in modern Persian ^yf ^ ml-avard would be 
used here for the Past Habitual . 7 Vide also § 127 (c) ( 1 ), Remark. 

(?) I n following Afghan m.c. sentences, the Imperfects should be 
Present SubjunctivesJ*j jjf a* ^ ^bJ jL* 3 va digar 

libds-i khushk na-bud ki an ra badal mi-kardam (Afghan; in modern Pers. 

‘ivaz bi-kunam ): ^y u*. 3W agar 


1 Or bi-khwahid “ if you want.” 

2 Note Future Indicative. 

8 The Past Subj. here indicates doubt, 4 I don’t suppose’: hargiz na- 

aida id could be used, but the doubt would vanish, “— the like of which I’m sure you 
have never seen.’* 

+ i.e. have been all along and still are. 

6 y harchi kam ant would mean that the money is not sufficient. 

8 The protasis or if-clause is understood. 

7 The Past Habitual is not used in m.c. 
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jahaz ham gharq nami-shud chlz-% na-bud ki mi-avardam (Afghan; modern 
Persian p/a bi-yavaram). 

(k) Note the following examples ^ |j 

ASJjf fat pjf sahib-diUi ra purstdand bi-din 

khubi ki dftdb ast na-shunida im ki kas-i ura dust girifta bashad 1 ; the Subj. 
here expresses the doubt. Compare jj &' <>/ If 

<x^b aya shunida id ki shakhs-i an khanum ra dust girifta bashad 
“have you ever heard that any one has ever made love to that lady ? (I 
think no one has ever has),” but o**f &*J girifta ast would mean “have 
you heard that So-and-so has taken her as a mistress ” : i.e. the latter tense 
would refer to the present time rather than to the past. ^y ;»> 

b M ^ £n gadr firasat dar u kujd bud ki in ima*rd bi-jahmad 

“ it was beyond his sagacity to understand this ” ; if rni-fahmid were 

used, it would signify surprise that lie was understanding or did understand 
it. 

(l) For the Continuative Perfect of the Subjunctive, vide § 125 ( t ), 
Remark. 

(m) Note the signification of the Subjunctive in the second example of 

the following :— xs)^ 1 ^ AJ qadr bi-paz ki mi-tavani bi~ 

khwuri u cook only such a quantity as you are able to consume (now),” but 

4 /^ Aj in qadar bi-paz ki bi-tavani bi-khwuri “cook only 

such a quantity as you may be able to consume at any time.” 


1 In modern Persian dust ddshta bashad . 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

COMPLEX AND COMPOUND SENTENCES. 

§ 127. Conditional, Coordinate, and Optative Clauses. 

When a sentence is expanded by explanatory clauses it is called a 
Complex sentence, and the explanatory clauses are called subordinate clauses. 

Adverbial clauses include Conditional, Optative, Concessional,Temporal, 
Local, and Modal clauses. In other words adverbial clauses place conditions 
on the action of the principal clause, and limit it as to time, place, manner 
object or cause. 1 

Other Subordinate clauses are, Relative and Predicative clauses, vide 
$ 130 and § 131. 

Adverbial clauses will be treated first— 

(a) A Conditional (Adverbial) clause limits the action or state of the 

principal clause, and is introduced by £ agar 1 if or some particle of kindred 
meaning. 2 The conditional or subordinate clause generally stands first, and 
is therefore called the protasis ( Jd 7 £ i, and is followed by the principal 
clause or consequent proposition called the apodosis ( or )• 

Remark .—The Apodosis of a command as y ^ bi-guyam in ly Lj 
biya bi-guy am turd ‘ * come here and I’ll tell you,” is called y>f while 

the Apodosis of an oath as in yT bi-Khuda man nami-dyam 

“ by God I won’t come, ” is called y~i 

(b) There are three classes of conditions, viz. (1) impossible, or those 
that might have been and were not realized or that cannot be realized or 
that are mere suppositions; and (2) possible, or those which may be (or may 
have been) realized; (3) conditions in which the apodosis or if-clause is 
understood; these latter belong partly to (1) and partly to (2). 

(c) In classical Persian, as also in the Afghan and Indian spoken 
language, the tense most in use for the first class of conditions is the Past 
Habitual, obsolete in the m.c. of Persia. This tense is interchangeable with the 

J Vide “The Syntax and Idiom of Hindustani ** by Kempson. 

5 Expressed or understood. In m.c. the Conjunctions are irequently omitted. 

6 The Conditional particles ) are, a.ar , £ gar*)\ ar f chun y 

F*- chu , and according to Indian grammarians the temporal conjunctions chun , 

*£*03} vaqtl hi, etc., etc., as well as the concessional agarchi , ha chand, etc., 

and harki , harchi , tiar has, L-y hurjd and har kuja : 

!ly yT vaqt-l ki ml ay am tura khwaham, talabid , and 

vaqt-l ki bagh-i fehub-i darl birun ma-raiv, are according to them Conditional 

sentences. 
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Imperfect Indicative, 1 2 the same tense being used in the protasis and 
apodosis, or one in one, and the other in the other. Examples: 

y c_£JL» J>\ 

‘ ayn-i haqiqat ast Jci agar dar silk-i suhbat-i an baddn iarbiyal yajtl ' 1 yalc-i az 
inshan shudi (Sa‘di) “it is quite true that had he remained in the constant 
society of those evil men, he would have become one of them ” : lUj J 

jj y b* S\ <Xj «*x>f pisar chun pit-i ma -l 

dar dmad bi-sadmat-i hi agar kuh i ahanin budi az jay bar Icavdi— (Sa‘di) ‘‘ the 
boy entered (the arena) like a mast elephant, with a shock sufficient to tear 
up from its loots, a mountain of iron” (lit. “ if it had been a mountain of 
iron, he would have torn it up from its place).” 

y. dHw is^y ^ j 

v -^bo^liapw* ^Cyx~*S-' pi y jij) J) 

(lar na-budi ummid-i rah at u rartj 

Pd-yi darmah bar jalak bvdi 

Var Vaztr az Khudd bi-tar sidi 

Tlam-chundn k’az malik , 3 mafak* Imdi —(Sa‘di). 

“ Were there no daily anxiety (for food and clothing), 

The darvish’s rank would be 4 high as the sky. 

If the Vazir were to fear 4 Cod 

As he fears the king, he would 4 * be an angel. 

jj JtV ^ fy° J iS-t* b $\ agar shin ml > i 

ivsaf budi va mard qand at , rasm-i suAdl az jahan bar khasti (Sa.‘di) “ laid you 
justice and I content, the custom of begging would 8 disappear from the 
world”. 

J.-J J *Jb.A3 jb ^j' 0 y f *1 

All! agar murda bdz gardidi 4 
Bi-miydn-i qabila u- payvand —(Sa'di). 

“ Ah ! if the dead were to return. 

To his friends and connections.” 

is** 9 ) ^'J! ld%q-i qadr i 

man anasti b ki bd zdgh-% bar divdr-i bdgh-i khirdmdn hami-raffmni— (Sa‘di) 

1 Vide example m § 12(5 {i) where the protasis is understood, and also $ 125 (h) (6). 

2 In classical Persian, and in India and Afghanistan, this final ^ is majhul (e). 

s Example of lajnis-i Idaitti. 

* Note the time. Though future, the first condition is one impossible of fulfilment; 
while later, the same tense is used to express past, time, for conditions that might have 

been, but were n 0 t or could not be, fulfilled. 

6 From an obsolete verb, “to be”: aate = ast in ancient Pers. Later aete is 

used only for the Past Habitual. In mod. Pers., na-bud , or na-mi-bud , or na-bashad would 

be used in prose. 
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“ rather were it fitting my dignity that I should be strutting proudly on a 
garden wall in company with a fellow magpie 5 9 (said by a magpie 1 * 3 * * 6 imprisoned 
with a parrot). 

jlA. dt LS^ J ^ 

Sud-i daryd nik budi gar na-budi bim-i maw) 

Suhhat-i gal khush budi ' l gar nisti tashvish i khdr —(Sa'di). 

“ The profit Irorn a sea voyage would s be great were there not 
the terror of the deep. 

Pleasant would be companionship with the rose were it not s 
for the thorn.” 

Agar Layht, va Majnun zinda gashti 4 
fladts-i l ishq az in daflar navis/ ill 4 — (Sa'di). 

“ Were Laila and Majnun to come to life 
They would learn love’s methods from this book of mine.” 

• ^ 

Aj syL. j>L*o aS4; ^ agar 

jawr-i shikam na-budl hick muryhn dar dam na-yujtddi balki sayydd thud, dam 
na-ni/mdi (Sa'di) “ were it not for the pressure of hunger, no bird would fall 
into the snaro, what’s more no bird-catcher would ever set a snare.” 

f M 4.5 At ^ y / 

vi>3 ?£>s° j— i—^ a?' 0 y. jx 

Gar az ‘ ahd-i khurdit h ydd dtnadi 
Ki In-char a budi dar a a hush-i man 
Na-kardi dar in ruz bar man jafa, 

Ki iu shir-mard-i u man pira 6 zan 

“ If thou hadst remembered thy childhood’s days 
When thou wert a helpless babe in these arms, 

Thou wouldst not have been rough with me now 

When thou art a strapping fellow and I an old woman.” 

i Zdgh is the English magpie, but Persians are not very exact in the names they 
give to birds or flowers. Elsewhere in the .same story the zdgh is called a ghurdb which 
is properly a “ raven.” Zdgh, is sometimes us d intead of zaghcha “ the chough.” 

* Budi , poetical for budi. 

3 Note the Past Habit., for more supposition referring to no special time. 

i Note that this impossible supposition though future, is expressed by the Past 
Habitual Also nolo the singular verbs, Laila and Majnun being by a poetical license 
treated as one idea; vide also § 125 ( h) (G). Also va for u. In speaking, Laylg is gener¬ 
ally Layli. 

^ Properly kkurdiyyat; read fchurdit for scansion. 

6 Note this feminine pira , or does the stand for the izafat ? Persians always 
say pir-i mard , pir-i zan t etc. 
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Remark.— Sometimes the Protasis is understood, as:— 

jt j \y tj y j 

_ iJlxs o eyi va yaJc-% az ishan ra ki 

kirishmayi jamdbash ‘arusan-i bihisht ra jalva-gari amukhti va az tdb-i *izar 
ash ajtab-i jahdn-tdb bar atash-i ghayral bi-sukhti, chashm-i mast-ash —(Anv. 
Suh. Chap. 1, St. 8) “—and one of them (the damsels)—the winning glance of 
whose beauty might have taught blandishment to the brides of Paradise (if 
—)and at the glow of whose cheeks, the sun, which warms the world, was 
consumed 1 with the fire of jealousy ; whoso languishing eye—” (East. Trans.). 
Vide also example in § 126 (i). 

(2) In the following examples, an Imperfect Indicative is substituted for 
the Past Habitual without any change in meaning :— 

c $*-/ ^//1 agar murdja'at kardami 
bihtar biidi 1 chiraki pidar mard qabul mi-kard “if I had returned it would 
have been better for me, because my father would have received me back; ” 
^ ^ j$\ j dar kashti hich badbdn 

na-bud va agar ham, mi-bud 2 dar art vaqt chi mi-kardam ? “there was no 
sail in the boat, and even if there had been what could I have done with 
it? ” : l; c^rii y eP °£ agar man jd-yi tu budam in kar ra 

namikardam (m.c.) “if I were you 1 would 8 not do this ’ ’ : ^ ^l£^{ l ; f\ 

yy agar bd ishan haldk mi-shudam bihtar' 6 mi-bud (m.c.) “had I 
perished with them, it would have been better for me” : oJ>\ 

j>y )b agar an vaqt zamin dahan baz mi-ka;rd bi-khushi-yi 

tamdm faru mi-rafta/m (Prof. S. T.) “had the earth only opened I would 
gladly have been swallowed up in it ” : ^ ( ay ur) ay yoa_U^ £b 
ay yJca agar darin bdgb si chiz-i digar bud, (or mi-bud) bi-naztr bud (m.c.) 
“if this garden had only contained three things more, it would have been 
unrivalled” : a!<v. 4 ^ ya^/o <XjU> agar 

bi-qadr-i mdya-yi Jchud zindagi mi-kardim in tuhi-dasti hargiz dast nami-ddd 
(Prof. S. T.). 

Remark /.—From the previous examples it will be seen that the Imper¬ 
fect Indicative (or the obsolete Past Habit.) can in conditions or supposi- 


1 Or * might bo consumed ’ ? 

In classical Persian, the Past Habit. budami , and the Imperfect 

ml-budam, are in common use. In modern Persian however the Past Indicative fay 
budam usually takes the place of both these tenses. Sometimes however fay Lf* 
mi-budam is still used for euphony, in conditional sentences. 

8 NoLe that a supposition, almost with a future signification, can bo expressed in 
Persian by the Imperfect Indicative. This might also mean “If I had been you, 
L would not have done this**; the context (qarina or maplab) gives the time; either 
Past or Future time is indicated. 
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tions refer to a time either past or future ; 1 as: “If I had wrestled 
with him yesterday I would have thrown him” y t 

0 y cwjrar diruz ba u kushti mx-giriftam ura zarnin mi-zadam 
(m.c.): h y t y h * *j 9 ^ j ^— y ldyiq-i 

sh*an-i man nxst va-illa agar farda bd-u kushti bi-giram ura bi-zamin mi-zanam 
(or khwdham zad) has the same meaning as y b l dj» Jl ill 

^xx) I; -I ptijfLxo va, ilia agar farda ba u kushti mx-giriftam ura bi-zamin 

mx-zadam: o~*i £i nami-ddnam, agar bi-ddnam guftan- 

ash mushkil ast (not bud) “ I don’t know, but were I to know (as I may or 
may not) I couldn’t tell ” ; but ji.il sS JZ\ nami-ddnam 

agar rm-danislam guf tan-ash mushkil bud (not ast) “ I dont know, 

but even if I knew (as I certainly don’t) I couldn’t 1 tell ’ ’ : (JjV f 

J>uOJ>x*> ytjkfO bf b JiUcOJ yd Jll y ^ / 0 

javdb dddam Idyiq-i sh*an i man nist va ilia dar in panjah-salagi ba Timur 
Aqd kushti mx-giriftam 2 zamin-ash mi-zadam mi-didid (Vazlr-i Lankaran) “ 1 
replied ‘it is not fitting to my position, otherwise in spite of my fifty years, 
1 would wrestlo with Timur Aqa and throw him; you would see for 
yourself* ” (lit. “ I was 2 wrestling and was throwing, etc.”). 

In modern Persian, the Imperfect Indicative is the tense most in use in 
conditions, though occasionally its place is supplied by the Pluperfect 
Indicative as in English; vide (d) below. 

Remark II. —For the classical (and modern Afghan) use of the Imperfect 
for the Pres. Subj. in a condition, vide § 126 (j). 

(d) In modern, and occasionally in classical Persian, the Pluperfect can 
take the place of the Imperfect in the protasis, as : ty ejf 

^/o jl^i ^ agar an gul ra chida budam 3 * * * * 8 dar utaq-i man mx-didxd 
(m.c.) “ if I had plucked that flower you would have seen (or would see) 
it in my room ’ ’: ^ **** of 3 ’ f 3 f £ 1 agaraz ir 

taraf iqddm karda budim az an taraf fitna bar mala mi-uftdd “had we or 


1 The context decides the time, as : ^.Iavo ^x j Sjl&if jSf laf U*f 

Zyt ammo, arjha> agar anddza-yl nim-tana ma'lum mi-thud bisydr khub bud (Vazlr-i Lank.) 
“ but, Sir, if the size of the coat were known it would bo better ’ ’ ; here the context 
shows that the meaning is not “ if it had been known, it would have been better ” : 

Lfh** jt\ agar andaza ma‘lum bi-8havad khayli fflkub ast 

would imply it was not possible to obtain the size of the garment; but <*£♦-> 

dyj jixii? nami-ddnam; agar mi-danistam guf tan-ash mushkil bud (m.c.) “I don’t 

know, and if I did I couldn’t tell,” can equally well be expressed in m.c. by J>\ 
nami-ddnam agar bi-ddnam guf tan-ash mushkil ast (m.c.). 

* The Imperfect Indicative is used in preference to the Present Subjunctive 
to indicate a supposition that is not likely to be fulfilled : the Vazir’s position forbids 
such an unseemly action as wrestling. 

8 Or mi-chidam. 
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our part taken any action, the conspiracy would have been public ” ; 

c 5 ^T agar inha ha-ham ashti karda budand 
khushnUd mi-shudam (mod.) “if they had been reconciled (to each other) 
1 should have been glad’* ; j f 3 urtt c^A 3 U 3 ^ & f jf\ 

LSV )& agar an ruz ‘aqibat-i in bi-dida , 1 budi va 

az hhun rikhtan ijiinab karda budi dar in vagi in vagi 1 * a ruy na-namudi (Anv. 
Suh., Chap. X, Story 2) <c if on that day thou hadst seen the conclusion of this 
affair, and had'st shunned to spill blood, this event would not now have oc¬ 
curred, and such an adventure would never have taken place”—(East. Tr.). 

(e) Similar constructions in Optative Clauses (which are but a form of 
Conditional Clauses) occur after the optative word kash , kashk 1 5 6 

or kdshaki, and (sty <*<*. chi budi , etc., “ I wish that, would to Heaven ! ”, 
i.e. it is followed in classical and modern written Persian by the Past 
Habitual, and in mo I mi colloquial by the Imperfect- and Aorist:— 

jj £jj 2 ^yv- ^5—(J^.f j 1 —i. yS iS j)) 

Kash k'an ruz ki dar pd-yi tu shud khar-i ajal 
Dast-i giti bi-zadl tigh-i haldk-am, bar sar ! (Sa c di). 

“Oh, would that, the day death’s thorn pierced 8 thy foot 
Fortune’s hand had 8 struck me with the sword of destruction.” 

ajt tiff a*. <u~~aY L 

A S' b hd rafiqdn dhisia mi-guft , chi budi ki man an 

darakhi rd hi-dan is (awl ki kujd ast id du ( d kardami ki pidar-am bi-mirad 
(Sa'di), “(The son said) Oh, would that I knew 4 whore that tree is, 
so that I might offer up a prayer for my father to die”: 
kdshki ddnislami “would that I knew”: ^*<ff ^ jjji* hash diruz 

mi-dmad ( mod.) “ would that lie had come yesterday”; Ly c4(< 

hash fardd mi-dmad ‘ ‘ would that he had come to-morrow (instead of 
to-dav),” but ajIjj hj* kash fardd bi-ydyad “ would that it would happen 
that he should arrive to-morrow”* kash in javan barddar-i shumd bud b 
t+J* (m.c.): a*** i&eL iiH 

sy cjK kdsft in tamiz-i* ki Khuda hi-tu c afd karda asl dar hama has 


1 This prolix Aj would not. he used m modern Persian. 

9 m.c. &y t.'ij zada bud. 

8 Note that the time is past. The meaning is ■ would that 1 had died when thou 
didst die ! ’ 

4 Note that the meaning is ‘ would that T were knowing now * : ^ $ 

2>j-*+' tu diCa, birkunam ki pidar-am bi-mirad would be the ordinary construction. Murdl 
(Past Habitual) could be substituted for bi-mirad in the sentence above : whether 

the two last verbs are both put in the Past Habitual or both in the Pres. Subj., makes 
no difference in the meaning. 

5 Kash biid (m.c.) “ would that he were (but he is not) ’’ : kash 

banhad (m.c.) “ would that he might turn out to be (as he may).’’ 

6 For tamyiz. 
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bud (m.c.) “ would that all possessed that discretion which God has 
given to you.” 

Kashki pdrsdl in rd guftami ki urd kushtandi (old) 
ictoSJLf \) 9 t “would that I had said this last year so that they might 
have killed him (by now)’ 5 : if the Pres. Subj. bi-kitshand were here 

substituted for the Past Cond kushtandi , the time would be indefinite and 
might refer either to past, present, or future killing. 

Remark. —From the above-mentioned remarks, it will be seen that both 
the Optative and Past Optative can in Persian be represented by the 
same tense. 

(/) In modern Persian, however, the Optative and Past Optative can both 
be represented bv the Aorist 1 or the Imperfect, and tho Past Optative by the 
Pluperfect also, as : ( or) ibb <j£(£ hash murakhkhasi ddda 

bi-shavad (or mi-sliud' 1 ) m.c., “ would that leave were granted”: 9 f 

< ^ or) zy- b kaslt u hukm rd famida bud (or mil-jahmid but not bi-fah- 

mad) m.c. “would that he had understood tho order ” : ^ y 
iS'jl hash pish az da ( vat az man pursida budi e< would that you 

had asked me before issuing the invitation”: kashki 

mutavallid na-shuda budam (or nami-shudam ), m.c., would that 

1 had never been born.” 

Tliis Aorist construction is also admissible in classical Persian as:— 
o+vv£ AJolo 

Kashki qhnat-i anjds bi-ddnandi khalq, 

Ta dam-i chand ki mdnand , (jhanimat shimurand . 

(Tayyibdt-i Sa‘di) 

“ Would that people knew the value of life 

That these few moments they have to live, they might not waste.” 

Air ^iijS \j< 15 

“ Until I say ‘ would that God would 

Sacrifice me in place of that youth ! ” — ( Masnavi ). 

(g) By inverting the order and substituting ki for agar , Conditional 
clauses may occasionally be changed into predicative clauses, 8 as :— 

“ How nice it would have been, if leave had been allowed” ^ 

• 

l In Urdu hash is followed by any one of the tViree Optative tenses as kash 
mare “would that he would strike him” : hash maria “would that he had struck 
him” : kash marta hota “ would that he had been striking him ” : kash mdra liota 
“ would that he had struck him” (remote time). 

* Imperfect for either past or future time. Ml-shul may refer to Past or 

Future time, but bi-shavad to Future time only Vide ( g). 

8 Vide § 131 Predicative Clauses. 
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iWa i$ ( ^y or ) &y chi Jchub mi-bud (or bud) Jci 1 murkhhhqsi dada 

mi-shud (m.c.), or —* ( *—^ or ) j—$ ^**1 v»j—A^ chi hhub 

ast agar (or hi) murakhkhasi dada bi-shavad [ Fut. vide (/) ]: v ^ 
or ) _$i chi lchub budi agar (or hi) murhhhhasi dada 
shudi 1 (Future or Past) : chi hhub ast agar 

baharalan shuru 1 shuda ast (better shuda bdshad) “liow nice if spring have 
commenced” : dy*> bi-shavad would signify “were to commence just now.” 

(7i) The apodosis is occasionally placed first: J£\ &y y]** £b 
*y o1)i in bagh bi-nazir mi-bud agar dar an si chiz-i digar bud 

[vide (c) (2) j. pi&jF i y c AjUo jt\ 

tn tuhi-dastl hargiz dast nami-dad agar hi-gadr-i mayor yi hhud zindagi mi- 
hardim; [vide (c) (2)]. 

128. Conditional Clauses (continued). 

(a) We now come to the second class of conditions, viz. those that may 
be (or may have been) realized. 

The tense most commonly used in the conditional clause of conditions 
of this nature, is the Present Subjunctive 8 (Aorist) introduced by jft agar ; but 
the Indicative Mood can usually take the place of the Subjunctive Mood 8 
if there is little or no doubt in the supposition. 

Examples:— 

> *V f G ^ j+y y ^:U> 0*5^. l&j)* 

* ^y maml an agar darvish jur*at numdyad haml bar 

tahavvur hunand* va agar sahhavat varzad israf nam nihand* va agar dar hilm 
Jcushad aura 4 ajz va bi-Hzzati shumdrand 4 (Anvar-i Suhayll, Chap. Ill, 
Story V) “ thus for example, if a poor man show boldness, they ascribe it to 
rashness; and if he choose to be liberal, they call it extravagance ; and if he 
try to be mild, they account it weakness and want of spirit”—fEast Trans.): 

I \j y U by iJ ^9 qazi ar bd mu nishinad bar fishanad dast ra (Sa‘dl) 

“were the Qazi even to join our party he would wave his arms in time 


] Or }\ agar. Classically budi and shudi would probably have been 

used. This sentence has the same meaning as cy fc.il A hash mura khkh asi 

dada shuda bud (m.c.). 

a Mi-shud ***** could be substituted for shudi; but bi-shavad could 

not be used after the previous tense iS^y budi. 

8 If the Aorist is used in a conditional sentence it generally supposes that the condi¬ 
tion may possibly be fulfilled, whereas if the Imperfect Indicative is used in a future 
condition it generally supposes a condition that will not be fulfilled ; vide Remark I 
(c) (2) § 127 and footnote 2, p. 548. 

* The 1 Aorists ’ in the apodosis appear to be the old Present Tense. 
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to the dancing ” 1 : ^h* y JL*. o »**y f\ agar bar 

surat~i hal-i tu muttalli 4 gardad pas-i khatir»i 'azizan'*' minnat ddrad 8 (Sa‘di) 
“should he become informed of your condition he would gladly assist 
you ” : ^Ayk ^ J\ agar In rd bi-jihat-i man hi - 

Jchayll mamnun khipdham shud 4 (m.c.) 4 ‘ if you do this for me I shall 
be much obliged to you” ; lSj kzi a££>> t; Jjb> 

y^> (JJ& ^2, Aristu in masal 6 rd navishta ast hi agar faqat yah 
ababil dida shavad dalil-i dmadan-i bahdr nist (m.c.) 44 Aristotle made the 
proverb that one swallow does not make a Summer”: yp l*xj Ij uli> ^ 
^UL >^3 ^a^A. 1 +2, agar kitab rd pay da bi-kunam nazd-i shuma khipaham firistad 
(m.c.) “should I find the book, I will send it to you ” : &> [ x£ ob>jl jt\ 

y (ojI ±2* o^ai^A. y^S'° Aj \j*o agar shuma awqdt-i 

shabana-ruz-i mara bi-binid mutiihayyir jchwahid shud ki hi shakhs chiguna bi- 
sar mi-barad 6 (m.c.) 44 if you were to see the manner I pass my daily 
life, you would be astonished how I live ” : c/** jl 'j J y 

4^ f <iy 3 yso agar az dast-am bar-dyad rishva-sitdni rd az miyan-i 

mardum 7 maivquf khipaham Jcard (m.c.) 44 the prevention of bribery shall be 
contrived if I can help it.” 

(5) As already stated, the Indicative Mood can take the place of 
the Subjunctive when there is little or no doubt, as: Jt\ 

^ aj agar jan-at *aziz ast bi-nasihal-i man ( amal bi-kun 

(m.c.) 44 if thy life 8 is dear to thee take my advice” : y \) r ft 

J^t ji a* (+*[}** ^ a<]ar haqiqat rd az man mi - 

pursid 9 hhwdharn guft ki u ahmaq ast (m.c.) “if you are asking me 
for the truth I should say he is a fool ” .* ^b ij*. o^w^fl 

agar ghazab-nak nistid 10 chira bi-in taghayyur harf mi-zanid 44 if you 
are not angry, why speak so angrily ? ’ ’ 


Music and dancing are generally held to be forbidden. The writer says that 
the music at his parties was so delightful that even the Qazi, the judge and administrator 
of the law, would fall a victim to its temptation. 

2 k Azlzan 11)1}^, pi used for respect, “you and other dear ones like you.” 

3 Darad appears to be the Aorist used for the Future: old. 

4 Or ml-shavam (m.c.). 

6 Or mi$al J 1 *' 0 (class.). 

® Direct narration. The indirect J***1 Ly° man chiguna bi-aar mi- 

baram (m.c.) would also be correct. 

7 If the words az miyariri mardum were omitted, the sentence might 

be taken to mean 44 / will try to give up my habit of taking bribes.** 

8 Ast as every one’s life is dear to him. 

9 Or bipurald 44 were you to ask.** 

10 ** And you evidently are angry.” 
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The Present and not the Aorist tense of kh,wa3tan is usual after 

agar , when a dependent verb follows, as: \j* j 

—fiy ±x&! && va agar malik rrii-hhwahad ki mara 

khidmat kunad va tawq-i minnat-i dar gardan-i man afkanad lavaqqu ‘ chunan 
ddram —(Anvar-i Suliayll, Chap. 14, Conclusion of Book) “and if the king 
wishes to do me service, and to put the chain of obligation round my neck, 
mv wish is that —”: cy>U ay *y>yii.A/o j£ agar mi-khwdhid zud 

hi-ravid bdyad chapdri J bi-ravid (tn.c.) “if you want to travel quickly 
you must travel post” ; here it is quite correct, grammatically and idiomati¬ 
cally, to say ji\ 2 agar bi-khwahid (hi)* zud bi-ravid , but 

there is properly a slight shade of difference in meaning. 

Remark. —In conditional sentences the past is, in m.c., often used 
for the present, as : cyf *3 y y! agar chiz-i digar 

khipdsta bashid 4 az dih mi-dr and (m.c.) “should you want any thing 
besides these, it will be brought from the village (near).” 

(c) The alternative construction mentioned in § 127 (g) can also be used 
in this class of unrealized conditions, as : 3 

chi Jchub asf h ki muraklikhasi ddda bi-sharad (m.c.) “how nice if leave be 
granted.” 

(d) In Classical and in Indian Persian, the Future Indicative is often used 

instead of the Present Subjunctive (Aorist), as: h S\ \j 

yl y j** dhan-gar rd jarmud ki agar baz 

chunin jawshan 6 khwdhi sdkjd 7 sar-i tu du aim khwdliam hard (Indian) 
“ the king said to the smith, ‘ if you make again (for any one else) such a good 
coat of mail I’ll split your head in two ’ ” : vide also § 125 ( e) (1) and (2). 

Similarly in a temporal clause: ci^f*-** *** ^ 

<>J3 1 j y yi hargah 

ki shawq-i gh dlib khwdihad shad aJchbdr-i sa‘adat-asar-i malik az nasim u -8- 
mhar khwaham pur si d va janidl-i bd kamdl-i Shah dar d*ina-yi khaydl khwaham 
did (Anvar-i Suhyll, Chap. S, Story) “ and hereafter whenever desire prevails, 
4 will inquire of the morning-breeze happy tidings of the king, and will 
behold in the mirror of imagination, the perfect, beauty of his majesty—” 


J Adv. from chapar: generally written 

2 Or incorrectly a g ar khwdsta bdshid zud bi-ravid. 

5 The ki is omitted colloquially. 

4 Bi-khwahid yivj though really correct would not in m.c. be considered quite 
so polite. 

6 Or khtpahad bud with agar instoad of ki. Kush murakhkhasi ddda bishavad 
(or mishud ), m.c., has the same moaning. 

In mod. Pers. jj (jUa. chunan zirah-i hi sdzi, and rd after tu. 

1 Also bisazl (class, and mod.). 
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(East. Trans.): chun u bi-vatan-i Jchud khwahad 

rasid (Indian) “ when he reaches his home (as he will do); ” but in m.c. 
bi-rasad. 

( e ) Somotimes the speaker assumes that the condition is realized and 
puts the verbs in the protasis and apodosis in the Preterite ; or the first in the 
Preterite, and the second in the Future or even Present. In m.c., how¬ 
ever, this refinement of meaning is generally neglected. The example 
j*\ isty LS^h a (J ar rafti burdi; agar Jchufti murdi (Sa'di and 
m.c.) lias already been cited in § 125 (g): ^o^y ^ £\ agar dar 

jang iarsidi bdkhti (m.c.) “ if you fear in battle, you’ll lose ’ ’ : ^ £‘ 

yiy c/arx: eyxL/o^?i agar zad% khwurdi va agar mahabbat kardi 

mahabbat khivahi did (m.c. saying) “if you do ill, you’ll receive ill; if 
you are kind to people, you’ll receive kindness ” (i.e. kindness wins kindness) : 
yMjbo ^ xj ^ U£j J\ agar pul bi-shuma dad pish-i man bi - yavarid 

(m.c.) “ if he gives you the money (which I think he will do), bring it 
tome”: (y* ; or) ^ agar hukm shud (or bi-shavad) mi-ravam 

(m.c.) “if I’m ordered to go, I’ll go” : y 

(jw t*c agar imsal bardy-i u bi-khaiar guzasht ba'dahd ‘ umr-ash tulanV si 1 
(m.c.) “if he escapes danger this year, he will 1 have a long life” (astrono* 
mer’s prediction): j ^' 0 3 *>£& \ 

agar ghuraba 1 rd gaztd asar-i sakht-i mi-numdyad va gah-i munjarr bi-halak 
mi-shavad (m.c.): y y ^ y *y •ff £\ 

* 3 ) 8; agar gdv az sar-panja-yi shir Jchalds yd ft mumkin nisi ki bi-talattuf va 
tamallug-i u az rah ravad (Anv. Suh., Chap. 1, Story 26) “ and hereafter if the 
ox should escape from the claws of the lion, it is not possible that he should 
be moved bv his courtesies or kind speeches ” : £\ 

fSji* agar far mu did va itd'at na-kardam muqassir-amr (m.c.) “if you 
order me and I disobey, then I shall be guilty”: yt £ 

°^ yaqin danistam ki agarin daf‘a tufan 4 dmad ]ahaz 

rd hhipdhad shikast ( m.c.) “ I felt sure that if a storm came now, it would 
break up the ship ” ; ( pit* or ) ^ fy aby jl\ agar faryad zadi turd 
mi-kusham (or kushtam) (m.c.). 

(/) A similar construction is admissible in temporal clauses, which 
are often identical with conditional clauses ; but the Future (or Imperative) 

• j * ' ~ 

1 Or khwahad bud. A si assumes that he has escaped the danger, and is 

therefore luckier and more polite. 

2 Ar. pi. of vliwib “stranger” here used as a singular; vu ] gar. The 

rnalla or Aif gana is said to be a sort of poisonous bug that bitos strangers only, and 
hence is nicknamed gharib-gaz . 

3 Here the Present tense is more forcible than the Future y hhwaham bud. 

4 Or -jk tufan-i . 
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must be used in the apodosis . 1 Thus the example in (e) “If he gives you the 
money, bring it to me” can be rendered “ when he gives you the money bring 
it to me 99 b Ja&v*j vaqt-i ki 21 * pul ra bi-shuma dad pish-i 

man biyavarid s (m.c.): “I cannot talk Persian when (or if) there is a third 
person present” 4 ^yJb (J or ) A&iij 

vaqt-i ki (or agar) shahhs-i salts i Kazir basliad 4 nami-tavdnam Farsi harf hi- 
zanam (m.c.) : ^ cu^Lbf ^ ^yo a£jAj >3 vaqt-i ki man shunidam ita‘at mi- 

kunam (m.c.) “ when I get the order from you, I’ll carry it out ” : 

^ jjj 6 iy hargah yadgar-i turd didam 5 turd yad Jchwaham hard. 

(i g ) A conditional clause may be converted into a relative clause, vide 
§ 130 (d). 

Remark .—Possibly the fact that temporal clauses have often the 
signification of conditional clauses, is the reason that t/f j± hargdh (class.) 
“whenever” is in m.c. restricted to the meaning “ if.” 

§ 129. Concessional Clauses. 

(а) The Concessional Clause is a form of the conditional illustrated 

in § 127 and § 128. The difference is that the protasis, instead of being 
introduced by “ if 99 Jit agar, etc., is introduced by a^?i agar chi “ although ” 
or one of its synonyms agarchand 6 (class, and obs.), harchand or 

*5 harchand ki (mod.), harchi (however much), a<^ or £ gu or gu-ki , 

va-law 7 (m.c.); ba vujud-i ki , ASbf b ba anki , A£juf bbainki, 

ma'hdzd, b ba vasf-i in or aCJL* ? t bd vasf-i ^‘“notwith¬ 

standing”; A&f J 1 ^ 3 va hdlanki “whereas, albeit,” and giram (or 

ginm) 8 “admitted, granted.” 

( б ) The Apodosis or principal clause can be introduced by the Correla¬ 
tive Conjunctions jb baz> bof ammd, likan and vaUy These 

correlatives can be omitted. 

Fliz jy is sometimes incorrectly used for 3 ^ bdz after aCj^^U ba vujud-i 
ki , but this is modern and vulgar. 

1 If the Future is not used in the apodosis, the whole sentence will refer to past 

time, as: \j> °hun faryad zadl turd zadam (m.c.) “since (or when) 

you screamed, I beat you.” 

2 Chun in writing. 

8 Or jyo &&&> U-io A^jJbj vaqt l ki pul \rd bi-shumd bi-dihad nazd-i 

man bi-ydvarid (m.c.). 

4 Shud would be incorrect. 

6 Or khwaham did (class.) ; didam or Aj bi-binam (class, and 

m.c.). 

® agarchand occurs frequently in the Shah Narna. 

7 Ar . “and if.** 

8 Also in m.c. giriftam. 

y Also by td ham in India, and Afghanistan ; apparently a translation of tau bhi. 
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Remark. —It is not necessary for the apodosis to be introduced by one 
of these correlatives :— j I^jI cu-g ailA. f&jo b A&f b (Jiyo 

y y A&yjf mush bd-vujud-i anki ba mardum ham-kh ana ast } 
bi-vasita-yi izd u dzar-l kiaz u ml-rasad —(Anv. Suh., Chap. I, St. 6 ) “ though * 
a rat be a partner in the same abode with men, yet by reason of the 
annoyance and injury which result from it—.” 

(c) The English phrase “ no matter how—” or “ however—”, is rendered 
by har qadr , har lialat , etc. with the Aorist, followed or not 

by .j t\ agar chi :— 

“ No matter in what circumstances a man is placed, he will derive 
benefit from knowledge” z>/ choU. jp'i ^ic y a^b culbw p 

(by or) insdn 8 dor har hdlat bdshad az Him fcfida hdsilkhivdhad hard (or 

mi-tavdnad kard) : “no matter how many cases are on the file, it is impos¬ 


sible that they should not he decided on the appointed date’’ yk 

tyybo £j)b At jj *£b har qadr muqaddarndt dar 4 pish 

bdshad mumkin nisi ki dar tarlkh-i muqarrara faysal na-ydbad fl : “ though it 
may be four fnrsakh distant, an object will be visible to you by means of the 
telescope, as though it were close at hand ’’ jk\ : k~»yj 

p <*Lolib p bjf &S bi-tavassut-i dur-bin 6 har 

chlz chundn hi-nazar khivdhad dmad ki guxyd dar pahlu-yi sliumd asi agar chi 
bi-fasila-yi chahdr farsakh ham dur bdshad: “ where a man’s condition 
remains the same for years, no matter how good and pleasant that condition 
may be, he cannot help becoming tired of it at last” ^ JU> 

chJbo ^\\\ j Cyj 

j~i-l ki sdlhd-yi sal yak hdlat bi-mdnad va-lavo 7 an hdlat harchi /chub va 
pasandlda bdshad insdn Jchwahi na-khwdhi az an malul mi-shavad , or better 
^ ki) y jb Pt tj ^ o l cv jfl 

agar yak hdlat sdlhd-yi sal ba insdn bi-mdnad har cliand hdlat-i khub-i bdshad 
bdz la-bud az an malul mi-shavad : “however easy a thing is, it always 
seems difficult to a beginner” chbb* jku «^»b 

kdr-i har q%dr dsdn bdshad bdz bi-nazar-i muhtadd mushkil ml-dyad : 
“ 1 shall not sell it now, no matter how much you offer” jbJ yt (***ij 9 ^ ^ 
hold nami-faru sham har qadr bi-dihi. 


*»l ast becauso the rat does dwell with man. bashad could be wrong. 

5 Note collocation in Persian. The subject for emphasis precedes the Concessional 
Conjunction. 

b Note the collocation. 

* Dar pish p doos not mean “ under trial.” 

6 Or by*** fay sal na-ehavad- 

6 In m.c. ^ ba durbln 

Or agarcht 
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(b) The following are further examples of concessional clauses: — 

“ Though monkeys may not have the gift of speech, yet they must 
have some means of communicating their thoughts 1 to each other” 
^ ^ «3ulj 1 agarchi dar 

rnaymunhd quvva-yi takallum nisi lilcin bay ad zaban-i hall 1 dar miyan-i Ichvd 
dashta bdshand : “you have no affection for me left, albeit I am so devoted 

to you ” A&f JU. i *-^*r £*a (j jy ba 

man hich mahahbat bnql na-mdnda ast va hdldnki man fidd-yat mi-shavam : 
“ though the debtor kept excusing himself on the ground that the bond was 
forged, yet when pressed he could not deny his own signature ” 

<xRj y<i| shakhs-i maqruz 2 har eft and bi-takrdr 7, i uzr mt-dvard hi In ta massy!: 
j a 1 li-st vail dfchir nd-chdr shuda na-tavdnist imzd-yashi rd inkar bllcvnad : 
“though you do not know me, 3. know you well ” \yo y 

\jJ agarchi 4 tu mard nami-shinds-i likin h man turd khub ml 
shindsarn: “notwithstanding that you have disguised yourself in a man’s 
clothes, I know from your voice that 3 7 ou area woman” ) Ij 

^ (S^ LJO 3 1 bet f <C|«!>y° ^Ul bd rujud-i Id thud rd dar 

libds-i marddna 6 drdsta-i amnia az sadd-yat ma'lum mi-shavad hi zan-i: 
“granted that men’s natures are different, yet this is no reason why then 1 
should not be concord in a family ” a*. ^xi &£ ^xt 

cu*»i giram Id tabdyl-i Insdn muJchtalij asl lilcin 

in chi sabab asi ki dar khanddn-i rnuvdfaqat na-bdshad ?; “though the story 
is long, it is interesting” 7 i-Jj> i&a o— } JIj 

{ }x\ or iS*9 or j 1 -* or) agarchi an hikayat tavil ast madid za (or baz or vali , or 
vulgarly niz ) dilchasp 1 ast: “ you aye addicted to drinking, albeit, the practice 
is contrary to Islam” ^\ aCJIGx j ^ J : t A3 cf' 0 cf 

bardyd shardb Mi > pur dan mi-mirul va hdl an lei an amr lchiidf-i shariat ast . 

§ 130. Relative Clauses. 

(a) (l) Another form of subordinate clause is the Relative Clause. 

Relative clauses are introduced by the pronouns “who, which, what, 
that, whoever, whatever,” etc., and by the pronominal adjectives of quality 
and quantity. 

zaban-i hdl is opposed to Jli zaban-i gal. It isttifhcult to translalo 

lUo former. It is the mute language expressed by orm’s appearance and condition. 

5 Or 8halxh$-i madyun . 

15 In m.c. tikrar. 

4 Or harchand , or harchand ki. 

6 Or Lef ammd or jb baz. 

6 Or instead of, the adjective A) marddna , the plural noun eJlgj*" 0 mardan , 

7 Or 8hirin ^jxAt j but mufid ^xh* (m.c.) of books only, not stories. 
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A compound relative sentence can generally be stated in more than one 

way. 

Something regarding the collocation of relative clauses has already been 
said in the Syntax of Pronouns § 120 (q) (6). 

(2) The position of the relative clause in Persian often nearly corres¬ 
ponds to its position in English. Sometimes, the subject of the principal 
clause is introduced first for the sake of clearness, closely followed by its 
relative clause; the principal subject is then left to stand alone without a 
verb, while a secondary subject to a final finite verb is introduced to 
close the sentence. Kempson 1 points out that this construction is analogous 
to the old English “Mr. Pepy’s, his diary.’' 1 * Vide also §138 Order of 
Words (n) (18) to (21). 

(3) In modern frequently, and in classical Persian less seldom, two verbs 

(that of the subordinate and that of the principal clause) frequently come 
together at the end of a sentence; this construction is not considered bad, 
even by good writers. 8 zdj j “if thou 

bru wilt set my mind at ease, and give me a solemn promise sufficient 
to tranquillize my heart— (Anvar. Suh East Trans., Chap. VII, St. 1) : 
Awp sjZ q £+* chun hama rd rukhsat hard sha.khs-) 

lei duzdida bud , larsid (class.) 4< when he had dismissed them all, the person 
who had committed the theft, began to feel afraid.” Vide also (b). 

(4) The antecedent to may be a demonstrative pronoun, an indefinite 

pronoun, a common noun, 4 * * a proper noun, or a personal pronoun. If the 

antecedent is a proper noun or a personal pronoun, it is by Indian grammarians 

£ . 

termed mawsuf ‘ that which is qualified,’ or mu/assar ‘ that which 

is commented on’ ; or simply e;U' bay an 4 the explanation.’ In this ease the 

connective hi is termed e>hj o 1 ^ kaj-i baydn , and the relative clause 
mujassir“ commenting on ” or mubayyin “ explaining (the antecedent),’’ 
or sijat “ the qualification.” 

In other cases, the antecedent is called J mawsul; the connective, 
kaj-i mawsul or Ah* kaj-i sila ; and the relative clause itself 
aT* sila . A sentence containing a relative clause referring to such an 
antecedent is termed 

The pronoun of the relative clause is called £*.q rdji* or £ dHd 4 that 

which refers to (the antecedent).’ 

1 l< Syntax and Idioms of Hindustani.” 

2 Compare also “ Christ his sake” and in modern Persian 

Muhammad kttah-ash gum shud “ Muhammad, liis book was lost.” 

8 In mod. Per. write dad for hard and shahhs-i duzd. 

(V Such a common noun may of restrictive relative clauses be preceded by a demon¬ 

strative pronoun or else followed by the demonstrative 
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A general term for antecedent is muqaddam ‘ placed before.” 

Har huja and ja-i hi , a£* 5U and /, are included in the term 
ism-i mawsul. 

(5) Examples:— 

4 * How miserably passes the time of women that do not know how to 
read and write” chi qadr sahht 

yfii-guzarad awqat-i zanan-i hi savad na-darand ; 1 or j AvjJU) 0 -i ^jjst*. 

chi qadr hardy i zanan-i hi hhwandan va navishtan 
nami-ddnand sahht mi-guzarad ; or jiy^'yo A^-dl^ij 

zanhd-i hi hhwandan nami-ddnand chi qadr sahht mi-guzarand. “ It is very 
unkind to forget the past claims of aged servants that can no longer work” 
i\i| hhayli 

bi-vafa^i-st huquq-i nawhardn-i sdl-Jchumrda rd faramush hardan hi az har 
uftada and ; or <3*^* ;!£y *1 foj JL> 

nawhardn-i sal-khumrda t* hi az har ufldda-and huquq-i ishan rd 
faramush hardan hhayli bi-vafd*%-st. “Let that one of you precede who is 
qualified to take precedence” aL^ <j£aj oihi AxA-aiv.^ jit Ia(+3> y 

yjy jjixj az miydn-i shumd-ha har shahhs i hi liyaqaUi pish raftan dashta 
hdshad pish hiravad. ?J “Instantly report to me any unusual proceeding 

on his part that you may observe” y I y* 1y a> j y o&L A£y«l 

±x >\^tliao har amr-i hi hhildf-i ma'mul az u hi-binid fawr nn mara az an 
muttali 1 2 * garddnid “ What anyone is in want of, shall be given him ” ^ y* 
cx£ st*j& hi-har has harchi hdjat-ash hdshad ddda hhwdhcid 

shud. “Whatever people thought they thought wrong” JhA 
«j3i J'*A kt* mardum 4 * harchi khaydl har da bashand gJhalat hhayal 

harda-and (m.c.). “ What kind of a man is he who eats no flesh ? ” a*. 

a" dn chi jur insdn-i-sl hi gusht nami-Jchurad ? 6 ; ( z) ^ ^^3 

nami-hhurad = does not eat; certain); the Present Tense here indicates a 
reference to some one that does not eat meat; the Aorist would indicate a 
doubt, as : Aa. of dn chi jur insan i 1 st hi gusht na- 

hhurad (i what sort of man is he (may he be) that eats no meat,” (i e. “is there 
such a man? ”). “ Are your mother and sisters in the same house as yourself? ” 

1 In this sentence, the position of tho relative clause corresponds to its position in 
the English sentence 

2 Note the demonstrative ^ (preceding A^) affixed to thd qualifying adjective. 

Also note that nawkardn the logical subject has no verb, vide (a)(2). 

8 Note the two verbs together at the end, vide (a) ('!). 

4 Note the collocation, subject first and then the relative harchi. Also the two 

verbs could either be both in the Preterite, or both in the Perfect, with but slight change 
in signification. 

6 Collocation close to the English: or bjj&u oJiyf sS .xih A*. ^ an chi 

jtir inwn-i hdshad ki gusht na-khurad . 
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y <xihL y s^My\y>- ) madar ] u khirdhirha-yat dar 

hamln khdna-i lei tu Uadi has land 1 ? “I practise the profession of marauding, 

which has come down to me from my father” yj <x<£aj 

ft of ;«s pisha-yi rahzarii hi nasl an ba ( d a nasl in bi-man rasida 

asl dar an bdqi-am (m.c.j. “ What you tell me of the weight of air, is inconceiv¬ 
able ” *£**«! ^Li y* 0)5 vazn-i havd bi-mizan-i 

lei shuma ml-far indy id khildf-i qiyas asl. “The women of poor folk, amongst 
whom parda is not maintained, work in the fields like men” yz* 
«Mi£x/o (J>« j oj j) lyif je> 

mardum-i fafpr lei dar dnhd qdnun-i ru giriftan nisi, zan u Jehipdhirhd-yi shdn 
misl-i marddn dar Jeishtzdr kdr mi-leunand . s “ The wages which are due to 
any one will be given” <>«£> j$N?a - 7*^1 y* a*^I dnchi m,avdjib-i 

bar leas asl ddda lehwdhad sliud. “The price you named was absurd” 
y.af y <s£x±+x3 dn qimat-i lei tu gufii bi-huda asf. “ The girl 
was some six years old—in short just the age of our Faf.ima ” of 

U cWJrlj <u.x*j JL* an dukhtar qarib-i abash sal 

dds/it Jehuldsu * bidainih ham-sinn-i Fdtima-yi md . 

( 6 ) In (a) (3) it was stated that the subordinate and principal verbs 
sometimes come together at the end of the sentence. In a long sentence, 
however, with more than one relative or subordinate clause, as many as three 
v erbs are found at the end of a sentence, even in good modern authors/ 
The following example, far simpler than many, will suffice :— 

“in order to get rid, for a while, of the importunities and jealousy of 
his first wife, and also to acquire the good opinion of his father-in-law (who, 
although noted for clipping money, and passing it for lawful, affected to be 
a saint), he undertook a pilgrimage to the tomb of Husain at Kerbelah ”— 

Hdji Baba of Isfahan) Jj t oj^~» y ^ ** of** 

1 Note that ^Lc mddar hero remains singular in signification, though according 
to the general rule the plural termination added to the last of two nouns makes the 
first noun plural as well. 

* Two verbs at the end of a sentence, vide (a) (3). Note that the repetition of the 

locative case dar an is avoided after hi. In Urdu it would be inserted. 

* Note the collocation —* Mr. Pepy’s, his diary* ; no verb to y&S mardum-i 

faqir. Note that in ^ ^ zan u hhwahirha . the plural termination is added to the 

second noun only, though both are plural; l^jj zanhd would also be correct. In India 

riwdj-i parda would be used, instead of y qdnun-i ru giriftan. 

It would also be correct to turn this: y ^f )& & f j o3 

y) y y&yo Ji>c owo zan u khwdhirha-yi mardum-i faqir hi dar 

dnhd qdnun-i ru giriftan nist t misl-i mardan dar hishtzar kdr mi-hunand. 

* An Indian would probably here say has instead of khulasa. 

6 The * suspense * is of course excessive. The sentence that follows has puzzled 
even Persians at the first reading. 

36 
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t jm ^ ^ G &sb j j c)*y b ^ ijb &) 

^jlc jsJljjSb l5>^ cp!^ v^T j AibLo*) 

Al pas, bi-dan Jchayal ki aqall an chand sabdh-i az dard-i sar-i zan-i awal 
farigh shavad , va dar nazd-i pidar-zan-i tdza-i 1 ki ba inlci dar bundan-i kinai 
dirham u dinar va ravdS-yi naqd-i nd-sara bi-ja-yi sara muzdyaqa nami-kard 
dar sunan-i shar ‘ vaadab-i din da'vq-i payadari dasht, taqaddus-i bi-farushaa 
( dzim-i Karbala shud. 

In the above quoted example the principal verb *dzim-i 

Karbala shud might be inserted between pas and eh ^ bi-dan khayal; 

the subordinate verb taqaddus-i bi-farushad might then be con¬ 
strued with dar nazd-i pidar-zan-i faza fcjb c>j while the first relative 

ki following these words would have for its verb payadari dasht 

and the concessional clause b ba, inki . . . muzdyaqa 

nami-kard might be inserted between the first relative and its verb. 

(c) A statement can sometimes be more simply translated into a simple 

sentence, the relative clause being omitted, thus: “He suffered a retribu¬ 
tion which was in accordance with his deserts,’’ can be more simply, 
expressed bj^: ^ JU*I ^Jbj bi-tawr-i mundsib bi-mukafat-i 

a'mal-i thud rasid , 2 than by JU*| ^ ^i)y^ tawr-i ki 

mundsib bud bi-mukdfdt-i a'mal-i khud rasid . 

(d) A relative clause may often be converted into a conditional clause; 

thus, y\£ «*)!* shakhs-i ki in jur khayalat ddrad kafir 

ast “a person who holds these opinions is an infidel, ” may be rendered 
agar shakhs-i in jur —“ if a person holds— 

In long sentences this conditional equivalent is sometimes useful. 

§ 131. Predicative (Subordinate) Clauses. 

(а) Predicative Clauses are those which form part of the predicate and 
without which it would not be complete. These clauses are generally linked 
to the principal verb by the connective ki <**\ 

In classical Persian, the statement, or question, or order, etc., that 
completes the predicate, is generally in the form of direct narration. 8 

(б) In modern Persian the indirect narration is frequently used where the 
direct narration would be used in the classical language. The use of the 
indirect narration appears to be increasing in modern Persian. 

1 Note demonstrative ^ (before i\$ ) affixed to the qualifying adjective. 

z Or ^ JL* pddaah-i ‘amalri khud rd did . 

5 Oriental languages prefer the direct narration. In Hindustani, which is more 
dramatic than Persian, the direct narration is used much more than it is in classical 
Persian even. 
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“ He is not the man he says he is 99 can in modern Persian be either in 
direct or indirect narration, as :— 

(1) ^yc syZ** iS y u ki mi-guy ad man fuldn shakhs-am 

nist, or (2) &S yu lei mi-guy ad falan shakhs ast, nts. 

In modern Persian y U ^ysSbi-u gufli id bar-gashtan-it 

man iiijd bash? would at once be taken to mean “did you tell him to wait 
till my return ? ” but if bdshad were used instead of bdsli, the meaning 
would be 44 —your return.” 

Even in classical Persian the indirect narration is preferred in cases like 
the following:— 

y* y ^ cjh jj*°° j jf j *^^y J-' b 

gurba-yi hamsaya rd dil bar nala u zari-yi u bi-sukht va muqarrar 
hard lei in nawbal hi u bar sar-i daSvat hdzir na-shavad 1 2 (Anv. Sub., Chap. 
I, Intro., St. 3). “the heart of the neighbour-cat melted at his lamenta¬ 
tions, and he resolved that he would not attend the feast without him.” 

Remark. —In English, the indirect narration is preferred 1 ; or the addi¬ 
tion of a clause is avoided either by using the infinitive as 4 4 tell him to go 
home,” or by using a participle as, “I thought of going to Yezd.” 

Native grammarians term the reported speech, whether in the 1st or in 
the 3rd person, maqula ; even in the sentenc e bi-git asp biyarad “tell 

him to bring a horse ” the second clause is a maqula. 

(c) After verbs of commanding and forbidding 3 etc., the indirect narra¬ 
tion is preferred, though the direct, as well as the indirect, narrations 
are employed, both in the classical and in the modern language:— 

b y cy° iSty.j) ** \) padishdh jallad rd farmud ki ru 

bi-ru-yi man urd bi-kush (class., direct) “the king ordered the executioner 
to put him to death in his presence” 4 : cuc)L*x> L> bi-farmUd id 

musdra'alkunand —(Sa 4 di) (indirect) 4 ‘ he (the king) ordered them to wrestle” : 
- b j) isv y Jt y ** ytj va ham nik 

sifarish namud ki dar vaqt-i birun raftan az dar-i lchdna ruy bi-vapas birun 
raw td —(Trans. Haji Baba) (direct) 4 4 she (my mother) further directed mo 
to leave the house with my face towards the door, by way of propitiating a 
happy return from a journey undertaken under such inauspicious circum- 

1 The direct narration would also be right, in which case y lu would be substituted 

for y w, and na-shavam for na-shavad . 

2 The employment of the dramatic instead of the narrative style will frequently, of 
necessity, alter the tenses as well as the persons. 

* For negative after verb of prohibition, vide § 122 (i). 

4 If bi-kushad were used instead of bi-kush y the meaning would be “ the 

king ordered him to be beheaded in my (the speaker’s) presence.’* 
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stances” : j«b U. bi-militar bi-gu asp hazir kunad 1 (m.e., in¬ 

direct) “tell the groom to bring the horse.” 

( d ) The following examples illustrate the Direct Narration:— 

(1) y && b j f+r.j^ a* y 

1*1 AiA? a£ dy iJlxj i±x«&3 j yf sayyah-i gisuvan bar tdft hi 'Man 

‘ Alaw-ani, 1 va ha qafila-yi Hijdz ' l bi-shahr dar dmad ki *Az fiajj mi-ay am 
va qasida-i pish-i malik bard Jci, 'Man gufta-am ’—(Sa £ di) 4k a traveller 
t wisted his ringlets (saying) 4 I am a descendant of c All ’ ; and entered the 
city with the caravan of Hijaz (saying), 4 1 am on the roturn journey from 
the Pilgrimage 9 ; and carried a qasida to the king (saying) that ‘I com¬ 
posed it.’ ” 

(2) “ He sent word that he would come to-morrow” by ^ ^ jt 

W u paygAdmddd ki fardd khwdham dmad ? ; 4 vide ’ (e) (1). Khwahad 

dmad y&iy * ; indirect, would also be right, but might refer to some third 

person. 

Remark.—T\w direct narration often occurs in subordinate clauses 
expressing purpose or resolution. Vide also ( c ). 

(3) 44 1 am glad that you have come” act Af 

( or), khush-hal-a?n ki shuma dmada id (or a madid). 

(4) “I regret that I came” f<vof y^. Af afsus mi-Jchuram ki 

chird dmadam (or dmada am) ? 4 

(5) 44 1 fear that he will come to day ” jj^ct y a> p~*yx* ^ man 

mi-tar sam ki mabadd 6 u imruz bi-ydyad. (For example of a negatively final 
clause vide also §133 (b) (2). 

(6) “He asked me who I was ” L y aT ^ jf ma n pursid ki 

iu kist-i (also = 44 who are you ? ”); or ^ a —pursid ki kistam (or coll. 

ki am) ? . 

(7) 4 4 Ask if any one is there ’ ’ *>' bi-purs ki (i kas-i dnjd 

hast ? 

(8) 4 4 Tell him to go home” ^y AjUu as' jL jb bi-u bi-gu ki bi-khdna 
bi-raw 1 , or better &jy bi-ravad. Vide (e) (2). 

) Or less common t=^ hazir kun. 

2 Hijaz jlthe provinco of which Mukkah is the capital. 

Or mi-ayam. 

* This could also be expressed by or ) y rnan 

az amadan-i khud afsus ml-khuram (or pashiman am). 

6 Or omit mabdda; vide § 133 (a). 

6 Aya bf (but not JS\ agar) could be substituted for tS ki. 

1 The indirect narration would nearly always be used in such a sentence, though 
the direct narration is correct. 
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(9) “ JVJy custom is to read the 1 paper daily ” jj) jA ^ 

^b })) ‘ddat-i man art ast ki liar ruz ruz-nama 2 bi-khwanam. 

(10) “I thought of going to Tehran to-morrow’ ’ ly ^ 

khaydl-am dmad ki fardd bi-ravam bi-Tahran ; or j ;; j ^ Jb^ 

khaydl bi-man gujt ki bi-raw bi-Tahrdn. 

(11) “I saw ca gorilla advancing from the opposite direction ^ 

^ J T er* 5 O/Jo vSi *£ man didam ki yak nasnds-i taraf-i man 

mi-dyadJ 

(12) “ Husain tells you to speak in his language ” Lo ^byj &-] 
z>y llusayn mi-guyad ki bi-zdban-i md harf bi-zan ; or ^y 
bi-zabdn-i u harf hi-zani. 

Remark. —A person soliloquizing may, in direct narration, address him¬ 
self in the 1st or 2nd pers. according to the attitude he assumes towards 
himself (vide 4 & 10). Further examples: j£i ^b bi-in 

filer uftddnm ki chi khwdhi hard lit. “ I fell into this thought (that) ‘ £ what wilt 
thou (i.e. I) do? ” ; or a£ bi-in fikr uftddam ki chi kunani\ 

(direct). Ck He wondered what he would do ” bi-in khiydl 

uftad ki chi kunani, or z>j£ ^ chi khwdhi hard l (direct). These 

two sentences might have different interpretations, if treated as indirect 
narration. 

(c) The following are modern colloquial examples of the Indirect Narra¬ 
tion :— 

(1) “ He sent word that he would come to-morrow ” ajUj a>" ^ 

paygham dad ki fardd bi-ydyad [or mi-ayam] ; vide (d) (2). 

(2) ‘ ; Tell him to go home” ejy Ahacu A5* jb bi-u bi-gu ki bi-khana 
bi-ravad. The direct narration though correct would not be used in m.c. in 
such a sentence, vide (d) (8). 

(3) “ He said that he was expecting you ” a> oi? j>b q 

U£ janab-i *ali rd yad karda guft ki muniazir-i shuma ’st; [or “— 
muntazir-i ishdn hastam jJaii/o’*]. 


J The indirect narration would nearly always be used in such a sentence, though 
t he direct narration is al£o correct. 

2 If a jj ra were inserted after Ax>b ruz-nama, it would mean the particular news¬ 
paper taken in daily. Mi-khwanam could be used, but with a slightly 

increased force. 

8 Mi-amad might be substituted. This sentence in India would be drama¬ 
tically rendered by, ^/o ^/c o^la.) &' ^ A a. chi wi-binam ki nasnas-i 

hi-taraR' man mi-ayad “what do I see, but that a gorilla is advancing towards 
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(4) “ Ask the ‘farrash ’ if 1 2 hie master is awake yet y 

“ az farrash bi-purs hi aghdyash bi-dar ast % ? 

(5) “ Ask the witness if he speaks 1 English ” *■> y 

az shahid bi-purs hi angrizi harf mi-zanad . 3 4 

(6) “ The four agreed among themselves to hunt in company 5 ’ «^.c 

i\uT (jfliilb j oJuUj ojdjf bdham, i ahd hardand hi biyayand 

va liar chahar tan bi-ittifaq-i yak digar shikar kunand * 

(7) He ordered me not to leave this place” cJjp-y j! ty°y 
farmud ki az in jd birun na-ravam, h (class.). 

(8) “1 came to ask Haydar whether you would go out riding to-dav ” 

Lf* jj^l U& } (**s : **>b°f (jr* man dmada budam az Haydar 

bi-pursam shumd 6 * 8 9 imruz savdr mi-sliavid .—(Vazlr-i Lankaranh 

(9) “That very moment he will go and tell the Khan that you have 

cast eyes on his intended” jf f’ij^.3 <±\£x/c cjU* 

human sd'at nu-ravad bi-Khan Ichabar mi-kunad hi iu bi-namzad-i u 
chashm dukhta-ij 

(10) “ I have told Nisa Khanaiu to sit in the hall, and should the Vazir 

appear, to come and tell us at once' 5 S\ ei>£v C I Aj 

^5; }i>^j jjjj bi-Nisd Khdnum gufta-am tu-yi dalan bi- 

nishinad ; a,gar vazir paydd shud , s bi-ydyad , zud H md rd Ichabar kunad. 

(/) From the above remarks it will he seen that the same sentence can 
frequently be rendered either by the direct or the indirect narration ; in other 
words the same sentence may have two different significations. Though the 
following examples illustrate this ambiguity, it will be found in practice that 
it is apparent rather than real. 

The context, and in speaking the intonation or stress, effectually prevent 
misunderstanding. 


1 ki, or bf 5?ya, or bf A> ] c % aya ; but not £ 1 agar. 

2 Or direct narration, UA aghd-yi shunt a biddr art"! 

3 Or direct narration, mi-zani. 

4 This could also be expressed in direct narration by jA Lo ^tb 

L^° (jr^° bd ham ( ahd kardand ki md har chahar tan mV 

ayim va bi-ittijdq-i yak digar shikar mi-kunim ; or jP* ^ ^ ^ |*<*b 

fHi-b \jt.3bdham ‘ahd kardand ki bi-ydyid md hhr chahar nafar bi-ittifdq-i 
yak digar shilcdr mi-kunim. 

6 Or direct y° ma-raw, ‘vide* (c). 

6 Note that this is indirect narration. The direct narration jbj-A jijj ^ 

ki vazir imruz savar m ishavand could be used but would not be so good. 

? It would also be correct to say, ^>—*1 f^ ^ ki Taymur 

bi-namzad-i shumd, chashm dukhta ast (direct). 

8 Paydd shud &*• more dramatic than paydd bi-shavad. 

9 From its position zud might refer to either the verb preceding it or following it. 
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Examples:— 

(1) ‘‘He says my father is dead ’ ’ tty* J u mi-guyad 

pidar-am murda ast (indirect : if direct ~ lie says his father is dead.) Vide 

(2) (ii) below. 

(2) “He says his father is dead ” (i) tty* y u mi-guyad 

pular-asli murda 1 ast (indirect) : (ii) «■=**«f tty* y u mi-guyad 

pidar-i man murda ast (direct). 

(3) “He says your father is dead,” tty' 0 AS' y u 

mi-guyad hi pidar-i shumd murda ast (indirect). 

The indirect narration would ordinarily be used as in the above mentioned 
examples. 

The Persian of No. (3) would never lie interpreted by the direct 
narration. Were it to be so interpreted, it would signify in English, “ Hesays 
my father is dead ” (lit. He says thus ‘your father is dead’). The direct 
narration for No. 3 would be, tty* ml-guyad pidar-i Zayd 

murda ast. 

(4) “He asked me wlio I was” aI y >\ u az man 

pur sid hi his turn (indirect). 

“ He asked me who ho (the speaker) was ”,i.e. “ he said to me ‘ who am 
1 ? 5 ” SS ^ v /o yt j u az man pursid hi kistam (direct) ; vide also (d) (6). 

Remark /.—More than one grammarian lias stated that the oblique 
narration does not exist in Persian. It is however often used. 

A Persian servant delivering a message from his master usually says : 

x* Lcf a uh a salam 

mi-rasanand va mi-guyand mumkin ast imruz bi-khidmat-i shumd bi-rasand ? 
(m.c.). In Kerman, the writer has never heard the direct narration used in 
such a message. 

Remark II .—Possibly the two constructions account for the difference in 
tense in certain subordinate clauses, thus: ^x* va ( da mi-kunam 

ki a bi-ydyam may be indirect narration “ I promise to come,” while 

Af va‘da mi-kunam ki kJnpdham dmad % may be direct narration “ T 
promise this that ‘ I will certainly come’ ” : y bi-khayd- 

am na-rasid ki u hiydyad 1 “I did not tliink he would come” (indirect), 
but ^*1 9 t bi-khayal-am na-rasid ki u khwahad dmad 2 * * 

(direct): ^x^x* oJUiu bi-Jchayal at mi-rasid man imruz 

bi-didan-i tuna-ydyaml (indirect); ( ^f^ai^or ) ... oJUxu bi-khayal m 

at — nami-dyam (or khawham am,ad ?) (direct). 


1 This might also refer to some third person. 

2 The construction with the Present Subjunctive (the Aorist) is preferable in 

modern Persian. When the Future Indicative is used instead of the Present Subjunctive 

it is more forcible than the latter. 
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(y) The following examples illustrate other Predicative Clauses: — 

(1) “ [ am fortunate in your arrival ” y 

in az sa'adat-i man ast hi 1 shuma dmadid . 

(2) “ It is impossible he escaped by this road ” #1; epj* aS' ^>4-^ 

yji mumkin nist ki u az in rah firar karda bashad} 

(.‘1) “ H ow did you know without counting that they were sixty ? ” 
or) jhj y v J? a^. 7ia-shinivrda chi tawr 

ddnistid ki ishdn shast na/ar budand (or ha stand, according to idea). 

(4) “ What did 1 see on reaching there but that the straw was on fire” 

(j£jT tS Aa. bxof arijd rasida chimi-binam ki kdh dta*li 

(firijta asl / (Afghan) : (as this construction is uncommon in modern Persian 
and not always intelligible, it is better to say ^ *.*»j bsud 

dnjd rasida chi didam ki kdh dtash girifta (ni-c.). 

(5) “ He put a mirror into his hand and said ‘ now look at youiself and 
me, and see if there is any difference at all between us ’ ” oitf ay A.U’f j! 

A be L dy bf AJ } Oj-b ^ Aj t; cl >)<>*> bi-dust-i U 

d*ina ddda gujl hdld surat-i khud-at rd bi-bin va. taraf-i man nigdh kun* 
m bi-bin a yd farq-i mii/dn-i md hast ? 

(6) “ An idea came into my head to go to Yezd 5 ’ ny a. a? 
h i-khaydl-am rasid ki bi-Yazd bi-ravam. 

(7) “I do not know what answer to give to the manager’s letter” 

0 hayrdn-atn ki kd gh az-i ndzir rd chi javdib 

i-navisamJ 

(8) “ I saw if stated in a newspaper that there would be ail eclipse of 

the sun on the 3rd of this month” ^ Yi&y jjj 

( tx£ £*lj or) _l»jf dar ruzvdma-i navi shin h didam ki dar 

tdrikh-i siyyumA in mdli dfidb khwahad girift (or Icusuf ,j vdyi‘ khtrdhad shad). 

(9) 14 It is to be regretted that I gave him permission ” cw-l ^ 

o)U*i jb fy*. a^ ja-yi-afsus ast ki chird bi-u ijdzat dddam (direct nar.) 

(10) “ People began to be afraid that the police would hear the noise 

and burst into the house ” ji)j tj faU* a^ Ijj 

cyiym Aih* mardum bind kardavd bi-tarsidan ki mabadd gazma yh a w aha 

rd shunida, bi-zur ddJchil-i khana shavand. 

J Ki “ in that.” 

4 Subjunctive to t'xpress doubt: karda ast c**o> would be incorrect after 

mumkin nisi. 

3 — surat-i khud-at vamara bi-bin would mean “look at 

your own reflection and at mine.*’ 

* Or better ki chi javab-i ka<jhaz-i \azir ra bi-navixnm ij A a. A^ 

& Navishta AaAjJ for a printed as well as a lithographed newspaper. 

6 But khusuf “ eclipse of moon/’ 
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(11) “I saw it stated in the Adah 1 that a meeting of the Anjuman 1 3 

would be held at two o’clock on Saturday” &.< jd 

(^ or oi) ;«5 *> 1^**1 jd da?' 

ruz-nama-yi ‘ Adah' navishla didam kt dar rvz-i shamba sa'at-i du in'iqdd-i 
Anjuman darpish ast (or inHqdd-i Anjuman khwdhad bud , or khwdhad thud). 

( 12 ) ‘‘He boasted that lie would checkmate him without his queen” 

oCc \y ^ J, u Idj zad hi man Farzin-i khud ra 

bar ddahta ?ndt mi-kunam. 

(13) “ T have a strong suspicion that he too was concerned with you 

in this highway robbery ” tty ;b U-& b ^3 y ar ci.w *-JU 

gumdn-i H tjkdlih a si ki u dar in rdh-zani bd shumd dasl-ydr buda ast. 

(14) “You did a very imprudent thing in setting him free without 

security ” \^\ oiU ^ 4t> ol;^ shumd khayli jnr*at 

kardid ki bi-zamdnal urd khalds kardid. 

(15) “ You did a great service to the Government in putting down the 

rebels at the very first” ctaM ji ^ 

00 n,c shumd khayli khidmal 4 * bi-hukumaf zdhir kardid ki az 
human ibtidd mujstddu ra sdkit namudid . 

(16) “He (old mv son he was corning to my house to-morrow y 

o;i>j lay a' Aiiif ft bi-farzand-am h gujla 6 ki fdrdd khidmal A 

pi da r- at mi - rasa m . 

(17) “I entreat you to overlook this my first offence” 

)d Jji &S multamis hastam ki az in lag si r- i aival-am • dar gttzarid . 

(18) Compare tlie following:— 

(i) “I could not guess from his countenance that lie would deceive 
me” ( cAjx* b ^3 b ) J S a/ o.y>i y jf azqiydfa-yiu 

ihtimdl nami-raff ki gul bi-zanad s (or khwdhad zad, or mi-zanad)? Here the 

1 Published in Meshed [Mash-had). 

* Anjuman lit. ** committee/’ The Zardushtis ordinarily have a weekly 

mooting called the d njuman at which religions and commercial business is transacted, 
and culprits are sentenced to bastinado or line for small offences. There is an . I njuman 
in Bombay. 

'* With or without iza/at. In m.c. generally giman. 

* “ Service to the pro vernmerit ” could also be well rendered by da wind- 

kh ivahl , which corresponds to the Indian expression kkayr-ldiwalu. 

6 Farzand Ay^y means child, male or female, young or old. 

6 For e^**! AiiJ guft ast. 

I Or ^dy awalin-am . 

3 —narnt iavdnistam qiyas bi-lcunam ki mard gul khwdhad zad 

y \ 0j£ fyo shows that he did afterwards deceive. 

® In Hindustani either data hoga or devegd. 
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Aorist leaves it doubtful whether he has or has not cheated; but the Future 
signifies that he has cheated. 

(ii) \y° as* JUUp j) az qiydfa-yi u ihtimalnami-raft 

hi mara gul zada hashad (m.c.) 4 ‘ from his countenance it did not appear 
probable that he would have deceived me (as he has done).” 

(iii) AH ' 0 ( y° ^ JUi^l ji <x«V§ jt az qiyafa-yi-u ihtimal nami-raft hi 

mara gul im-zad (m.c.) “from his countenance it did not appear probable 
that he was deceiving me.” 


§ 132. Subordinate Clauses (continued). 

Adverbial (Temporal, Local, and Modal) Clauses. 

(a) Those adverbial clauses dealing with time, place and manner will 
now be dealt with. 

Their construction nearly resembles that of relative clauses, vide § 130, 
i.e. the adverbial clause with vaqt-i Id 1 * 3 “ when ” ; a£Jo> yfc liar vaqt-i lei 

“whenever” ; aCx'U jd-i hi “ where” ; A^AjUyk har jd-i hi , or liar hujd 

“ wherever ” ; bi-fa wr-i hi “ as, in the manner that ” ; az taraf-ihi 

“ from the direction that,” etc., usually stands first, being followed by the 
principal clause with or without the correlatives mentioned in (d)d 

Remark. —A (“adverbial clause”) does not in Persian mean 

a subordinate adverbial clause as in English, but merely a clause that con¬ 
tains an adverb of place. 

(b) The particle *£ hi may take the place of aU1«j vaqt-i hi “ when,” 

or \\ az vaqt-i hi “since,” usually when the adverbial clause is not 

initial; fj a£U man hi shnmd ra didam bi-u guftam, = 

| v man vaqt-i hi shumd. rd did am bi-u guftam “When 

he went, another came ” &*■> a< ? t u hi raft ba*d digar-i dmad 

(m.c. only) = ba'd az dnki raft digar-i dmad. 

(c) Td 0, with the verb preferably in the affirmative, s means ‘until*; 
vide § 123 (e). 

(d) The correlatives are liamdn vaqt, U harndn ja t oU* 

liamdn taur, oj-k liamdn iaraf. etc. 

(r) “ Somehow or other ” is rendered by sy K ( jy 0 ) 

bi-hartawr-l (or bi-har qism-i) hi bud 9 etc. “As before * ’ by Ji«, or (JjUff ^ US’, 


1 chun , A^vd&Ap dar hangam-l lei , A&jucw liin-i ki “ when.” 

* The normal shape and order of the clauses are those of the line: “ Where the bee 
sucks, there suck I.” 

3 In Hindustani, when jabtak signifies “ until * * or yahdnt ak ki, it is correctly followed 
by the verb in the negative, but when it means “ whilst * * by the affirmative verb ; vide 
“ Hindustani Manual,” L. 38 (b). 
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or^Suioj or kama-fi , ’ s-sdbiq , or misl-i pish, or misl-i pishtar. “ Still 

(as before),” by hamchunan J 

(/) c 4 Before that' ’ and ‘ ‘ after fcliat ’ 5 are rendered by A&Tjf as; im- 

jfo‘, A^fji cbj’ qabl az anhi ; and by a£jfjt <±*jba‘d az an hi , pasaz an lei. 

(g) Examples:— 

(1) “1 cannot help laughing when T recollect the matter” j* 

{ jUi^i or) iyo /^ar vaqt-i' 1 lei an amr 

yad-am mi-dyad mard lehanda mi-girad (or bi-ikhtyar mi-khandam). 

(2) “I enjoy good health since 1 came here” -i l*di' <*£*!*; jf 

'♦aaj ^ cu*3La t; az vaqt-i hi injd amada-am hhud 8 ra saldmat mi-binam. 

(3) ‘ ‘ Sit in the verandah till I return” b dar ayvan 

bi-nishtn Id man bi-yayam ; or i^tyf ;»> ^ U id man na-ydyam dar 

ayvan bi-nishin (rare). Vide § 123 ( e ). 

(4) “It is a long time since (that) my father died” 

JP*> jjc vdlid-am muddaf-i si lei marhurn shuda. 

(5) “ Every one will have leave to go wherever he pleases ” ltO* 

yjy ] )( tr leas har-jd bi-hhwdhad bi-ravad ?nurahhkhas ast. 

(f>) “ He went off 4 in the direction he came from” e;Ut~> jt 

o-*; <* c c^ij az taraf-i lei dmad bi-hamdn taraj rajt hi raft . 4 

(7) “ Sweep out all these carriages before the train starts” *£if jl 

^ c_> 5 ;U. b ° r ) pish az dnhi gdri b haralca 

bi-hunad liama-yi in kdlislcahd (or dahbaha ra) jarub Jcun . 

(8) “The only plan 1 could think of was to go myself” pj 

bi-juz inlei Ichud-am bi-ravam 6 Inch hi- c aql-a?n na-rasid. 

(9) “ Both of us are all but caught” p ^ &Z c^i b° m ~ l 

har du , qarib asl T hi giriftar bi-shavim. 

(10) “When you yourself see them eating you will admit that I am 
right ” ( ajum ij or ) <xnV<i lyU*!! 

J j3 a> vaqt-i hi Ichudri shuma ishan rd didid (or bi-binid) hi chi 
tawr mi-hhurand, qabul mi-hunid hi qawl-i man sahih ast. 1 


jawhar-l agar dar Ichilah uftad hamchunan nafis ast va (jhubar gar bi-falalc rasad ham 
chundn hhasls (Gul., Bk. 8, 55). In mod. Pers. j^Ss hamdn tawr or bazham , for 

ham chundn. Misl-i pish could not be used here. 

* Or <*r hargah hi. 

- Not dmadam. 

♦ A> raft ki raft (m.c.) “ he wont right off,” i.e. without hesitating or 

looking back. 

6 From the Hindi gnri any “ carriage or cart.” 

6 Note the Persian Pres. Subj., for the English Past Pot. 

7 Note dramatic ast. East gufta am Axfif could also be used ; and also 

J* I agar “ if ” could bo substituted for vaqt-l ki. 
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(11) “You have no resource left but to take service” iS'j"* 

sivd-yi inki nawkan kunid char a- 1 1 digar nisi. 

(12) “Sit where my voice may be heard” ^ c$ 

ja-i bi-nishin 2 ki sadd-yam rd bi-shinavi. 

(13) “ Wherever you find any curiosity bring it to me just as it is 

^ *-! \jA AxJkif kpJj* har knjd ki chiz-i aniika-i ' 

didi an rd bi-jinsih bard-yi man bi-ydvar. 

(14) “ T saw what was in his mind before lie could make any complaint 

tj (Jbjt+'e ^3 U ^ ) u^jo pish az dnki shikdyat kunad via fi 

zamir-ash * rd darydfiam. 

(15) “His eyes were no sooner closed than he was m another world 

oUfc chashm bast am hamdn m bi-Uivdlim-i digar h 

raj tan hamdn. 

(IG) “ He could not have gone live or six steps when lie heard a man s 

voice close by ” ***•> ^ r *v 

panj shush qadam bishtnr na-rafla bud, ki daf‘a( a " sadd-yt mard-t nazdik-i khud 
shunid. 

(h) As in conditional and causal clauses [vide § 128(J) and § 133(e)], 
the Future indicative can in classical Persian often take the place of the 
Aorist or the Present, as : -- 

JL*3 Aj iljlAJ j Ajl^Avi j'dc> J,jf 

jjf \\ ILL »?; tj cA\zJ> (jbboe ci'jt'&j chilli 

Afaridagdr Haqq Snbhdnuh 11 va la'dig huJcm-i bi-nafdz Ich irdhad rasdnid ,j hi mil-i 
a ha flat dida-yi bash'd td bindydn rd lira va khira gardanad td rdh-i khaldsl az 
an huhn b tr ishdn pushida shavad (Anv. Suh., Chap. I, S. 18) “ and when the 
Creator, the Most High Cod— may He be sanctified —causes His decree to 
issue, He clouds and darkens the eye of the vision of the clear-sighted with 
the anointing needle of negligence, so that the way of escape from that 
mandate becomes hidden to them, for— 


J Or owo X;l^ chara-yi dujar-l nisi (vulg.). 

2 No to that ja-i and id ki are separated. 

.’> Antique (Eur.), used in Persian for any good tiling or ra»-o thing, hovvover new. 
A newly woven good carpet would be called antika. Tuhja is any choice article 

that has not yet become common. 

4 Ma ft zamir jx+*c c, Ai\, “ that which (is) in mind.” 

5 If the singular ^JU *alam wore used, it would imply death or departure from 
this world. 

8 Xu modern Persian <)oUj^ mi-rasanad , Present lens© 11 (when) ho does,” or 
jJLojj bi-rasanal (when) he may do.” 
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§ 133. Subordinate Clauses (continued). 

Adverbial (Final and Causal) Clauses. 

(a) Those adverbial clauses dealing with ilie end or reason, ?.<?., Final 
and Causal clauses, will now be dealt with. 

Final clauses are constructed like Predicative Clauses [vide § 131 (o)], 
being linked to the principal clause by a final conjunction ki . b td , or b 
td ki, or b ki td. 

Clauses negatively filial and introduced in English by the conjunction 
‘lest,’ are introduced in Persian by the phrases f mahddd, or 1*=- 
Khudd na-karda ; or else by ki ‘that’ with the verb in the negative. 
Exam]lies of these conjunctions have been given. 

Under lluruj-i ‘ Jllal^ud Kalimdt-i, ‘ Hint , native grammarians include both 
the final and the causal conjunctions; they are : — - *$- 

yj! y - j\ - y y - Aibj) w>A****J ~ A.£.k.'f 

(b) Examples of Final Clauses: 

(1) “My companions held out inducements to the end that 1 might 

journey in their company ” * 1 ^ 1 3 L: r* 

rujaqd-yam ward taryhib kardand 1 td man niz bi-ham,rdh-i ishdn sa jarkunam* 

(2) “ Kco]) your hand here lest the child should awake and feel fright¬ 
ened” 83^ yixo Aacu |lib-o \j dast-at rd hamin jd hi. 

quzdr mahddd bach c,h a. bid dr shuda bi-tar sad. 

Here fcvb Khuda na-karda could be substituted for L'b* mahddd. 

if liowever a" ki were substituted for mahddd , the sentence would have 

to be reconstructed :—y h - ^ a^u a" laapA jj eJko 

^ Axy b yy&> l sox+Adast-at rd haminja bi-quzdr ki hachclia biddr 
na-shavad va na-tarsad, or dast-at rd haminja, bi-quzdr td hachclia ki 4 bi-ddr mi- 
shavad na-tarsad . 

[The sentence asvj a> jftx£j \) dast-at rd haminja 

bi-quzdr ki bachcha biddr shuda na-tarsad would mean “place your hand here 
so that the child may wake up but may not be frightened.”] 

(3) “I should not wonder if he lias deceived you, in order to get some- 

thing for himself ” ^ c .^j| b ^Ab aaa^j y y X ^ 

1 Kardand here implies that ‘ 1 agreed to go with them.’ Mi-Icardand 

would leave the matter doubtful. 

ft Or ASb ta ki, or U A^ ki td , or SS ki alone. 

3 This final clause can be converted into a predicative clause by substituting 
A^ hi for Li ta and employing the direct narration, as: Aif diidj? 

Ljlj U J rufaqa-yam mard tarykib kardand ki hamrdh-i ma biyd. 

* Ki iS “ when.’' 
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tjJLi oJlc man ta'ajjub nami kunam ki u shuma ra farijta bashad 

taaz in miyan yak chiz-i ‘aHd-i khud-ash bi-shavad', or \J 
—lj chi 1 a jab lei turn farifta bashad ta —; or— -jS\ *-^***y ‘ayab nisi 

agar —. 

(4) “ Writeme word of his departure, in order that I may set oil foot 

preparations for his reception’* vJjfib ^ ^yc U <Xx ~fj laaJf y 

y jiybo az dnjd tdrikh-i harakat-ash ra bi-navisid id man dar taddruk-i 
pishvaz-i 1 u bdsham (m.c.). 

(5) “ Grease his palm a little lest he put a spoke in our wheel ” 

U ^ li ju \^\ pish az vaqt ura bi-bin 2 ta dar mu'dmala-yi 

ma mukhil na-shavad (m.c.). 

(6) “ He shook the pot to find out what it was filled with” 

( y jj Lj ) Af o3S ^]juo G ^ dig ra lakdn dad ta mu'lum leunad 

ki dar an chist (or pur az chist ,v ). 

(7) '* Chastisement ought to be inflicted, to the intent that people may 

see it and take warning” Li c^*ot Axxxi ^x^ 

az in sabab Lambih /cardan lazim ast id* mardum dida Hbrat girand. 

(c) Unlike final clauses, Causal Clauses generally precede the principal 
clause (after the manner of temporal, local and modal clauses). They 
are introduced by the causal conjunctions ‘since,’ ‘ because,’ chun 

or chunki a£ajI*uI)I azd,njd-i ki , a>~j y az buski, h chi, y 

az in jihat 0 ki, etc., aT ^yf ylb bind bar an ki, chiraki, A&d oJLaj bi-'illaUi 

in ki , etc. 

The correlatives are v^*Aj f y az in jihat , Jl az in sabab, etc. 

Causal clauses may also follow the principal clause. 

(i d ) Examples of Causal Clauses (aJLU/o aJu^) 7 :— 

(1) ‘‘As this verb is intransitive, the sign of the agent is not used 

with the past tenses * ” c^ J 3 ! (*)^ ^1 

^ chunki in ft 6 1 lazim ast az in sabab dar siy&ahd-yi mazi 

alamatri fa'il nami-dyad. Vide also No. (6). 

(2) “ You had better post a sentry here too, for this ravine is, so to 

speak, the postern of this place ’’ ^ A£jy*. tj L^ujf yy 

J Or JUiu**f istiqbdl. 

2 Or AJ \)j) fa y pish az vaqt dam-i u rd bi-bin . Also lj wf 

ptj jb ism-i shah rd bi-u bi-gu “ tell him the countersign.” * 

8 Vulgarly pur-i chist. 

4 Or ^ lei. 

5 For classical and m.c. meanings ol jf azbas ki ‘ vide’ elsewhere. 

6 The iS ki is frequently separated from oysuf jf az an jihat. 

7 The term harf-i ta l lil “ a causal particle,” includes such particles as 

y and all the final particles. 

8 Urdu grammar. In India lazimi is generally used for 44 intransitive.” 
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jA*/o l )jjS AjlA bihtar in ast hi injd niz pdsban-i va darid 
chunki in rud-khana guyd madkhal-i 1 makhfi-yi in mahall ast. 

(3) “ I cross-examined him, because they say he was one of the deceased 

man’s intimates ” jf ^^ y ^ 

zy. man az sabab 2 jarh mi-hardam hi 2 mardum mi-guyand 
in shahfps yak-i az rufaqd-yi mard-i mutavaffq s hud. 

(4) “ Do not take his part, for his criminality is unquestionable ” 

}jy jf ijji ojUfik. himdyai-i urd na-kunid az in 

jihal hi u Id kalam muqassir ast. 

(5) “Inasmuch as nothing was found against me in the informers’ 

statements, I was not summoned ” **°j. o^r' 1 * 

tyulki \yo chunki dar izharat-i muhhbirin irdd-i bar zidd-i man yafi 

na-shud hukumat mar a na-talabid. 

(6) “ As this verb is transitive the sign of the agent is used” J*i <^1 

^ ts* JL*I*of JxU chun in fi‘l muta'addi-st 4 t aldmat-i fd‘il 

isti‘mal mi-shavad. 4 Vide’ No. (1). 

(7) “As he learned English in his childhood, he must be more or less pro¬ 
ficient in the language” f^Ks^f ^ f> ty-cibj r!^ 5 fbf ^ 

aI£-!a ojb b chun dar ayydm-i tujuliyyat zaban-i Inglisi ra yad. girifta 
ast lihaza maharat-i kam yd bish-i bay ad dashta bdshad. 

(8) “ As you are fond of obliging me, I feel sure you will not grudge me 

(help) in this matter” j* I c~*>| y.y* b fybbk j ! 

±4 AftjUax> az bas ki 6 Jchdtir-am ra l aziz mi-darid yaqin ast kidar in amr 

niz muzdyaqa na-khwdhid hard. 

(9) “You ought to confess your fault, for reconciliation is impossible 

without it” 6 ;!/>! y*>. ** \ji) ^Jb* «x»b 

bdyadki bi-taqsir-i fchud iqrdr kuni zira-ki bi-ghayr-i iqrar dshti kardan mumkin 
nist. 

(e) As in conditional and temporal clauses, the Future Indicative 
sometimes in classical Persian takes the place of the Present Tense, as: 
y iS IxJ aj caj $6 c^xile 

abf olaUi y b chun c aqibat-i kar ralcht4 


l In m.c. maffljjaj is generally used for the throat, as: jjlj y 

az makfaraj bayad khwand “ pronounce the Arabic guttural letters well out of the 
throat. ’ ’ • 

* Note that ^4^1 oz in sabdb is separated from ki. 

$ Generally applied to a Christian or a Jew. Marhum for a Muslim. 

4 Note the correlative j\ az in jihat or iV lihdzd is omitted : it could of 

oourse be inserted. 

* Chunki more modem than az baa ki A&ja. jf. 

6 Instead of the pronoun * it ’, it would be better in English also to repeat the noun 
—‘ * without confession. * * 
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zindagi hi-yharqab-i fana khwahad uftad mi-khwdham ki har-chand zudtar 
Jchud ra az maziq-i la‘alluqai-i dunyd bi-fazd-yi rahat-abad-i ‘uqba rasdnam 
(Anv. Suli., Chap. IV, St. 11) “ and since in the end the goods of life must 
fall in the whirlpool of annihilation, I desire witli all possible speed to 
transport myself from the narrow strait of worldly things to the expanse 
of the blissful regions of Eternity.”—(East, trails.). 

(/) If the causal clause precedes the principal, the conjunction may 
be omitted, as : fjj rj havd qarm ast birun nami-ravatu 

- CJ) l birun nami ravam chunki havd qarm ast — 

pV l cJ ijt 3 r/ ( 'hu n ki havd qarm ast Inrun naml ravam. 


§ 134 - Co-ordinate Clauses. 

(a) “Another form of the Compound Sentence is that in which a simple 1 
sentence is extended by the annexure of co-ordinate clauses. These differ from 
subordinate clauses in being accessory, or even antithetic to the leading 
sentence, rather than explanatory of its parts. They may indeed be con¬ 
nected with it by conjunctions augmentatively appropriate to the meaning 
they convey, but are constructively independent, and this too though they 
may have common terms. 

“Co-ordinate Clauses may be conveniently classed as (l) Appositive. 
(2) Adjunctive, (3) Alternative, (4) Adversative. 

“The appositive or collateral relation is that in which no intermediary 
conjunction unites the clauses—.” - Kcmpson . 

(b) The following are a few m.e. examples of Appositive Clauses - 

jl> Ij i1*^ ji } jf lj jbf y 

az d/tdr-i pd mi-ddnist ki rdh-raw az chi qabil ast va az kujd bi-kujd mi-ravad ; 
bdr-dar ast yd bi-bar (Tr. H. B. Chap. V) “ from the foot-tracks he was able to 
discern whatever had travelled that way, and whence travelling and whither; 
and also whether laden or unladen. ” [ Va or ya'ni is understood after mi - 

ravad , but the omission of the Copulative makes the sentence more dramatic]. 

“ Say ‘ Sir ’ to others and ‘ Sir 7 will be said to you ” j£> 

durust bi-qu durust bt-shinaw s (m.c.) : “I gave you this order, did I not? ” 
Ai in farman ra bi-tu dad budam-na ?\ “I have never heard 

the name of the man, to say nothing of never having seen him ’ 5 ^ of 
;hr \) ft \) ism-i an mard ra ham na-shunida am didan ra hi - 

guzdrid kinar 4 (m.c.): “ well I have enjoyed a sight of you ; please God I shall 
soon hear you speak ” JjS-A t^k jftjxjjlxif yjyj* ^b bdr-i 


1 A complex sentence may also be so extended. 

' l * Hindustani Ji kaho jl kahlfjfo- 

S Or *i)jf ^ ‘izzat *izzat ml-mxirad (m.c.). 

4 Or classically —chi ja-yi didan. 
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. tIldar muyassar shud guftar niz agar Khuda bi-khwahad fchwaham shuntd (Prof. 
S. T.) : “ the earth moves round the sun, I allow. Why ‘ allow ’ ? Say rather it 
does so move” aSX ^ fjJ V Uif ^ Ui^pjxf 

glram dunyd dawr-i a (tab mi-gardad Giram chira? Balki chundn bi-gu hi 
haqiqat an mi-gardad (m c.): “I looked for him in all directions—not a traoe 
of him could be found ” jJbbp UcJuf jf f ‘ctqab4 u inja 

dnja gashtam ; 1 hich asar-i az u na yajtam (m.c.): 1 ‘ why should I object ? I am 
at the service of my friends” e^ 0 [ft* u®Lr^ f i'tiraz chira? 

man khadim-i ahbdb hastam: “ it is easy for some people to lie, difficult for 
others” ^1 y uu*»i ls ] j- bar ay4 ba { z-i darugh 

gujtan dsan ast , baray-i ba‘z-i mushhil (m.c.): “ some are devoted to philoso¬ 
phy, others have a greater liking for mathematics” y 

(Jj ba‘z-i baray-i ‘ iitn-i hikmat 2 * mi-mirand , ba‘z-1 
digar sliawq-i riydzi ddrand : “the higher I ascended the lighter the air 
became 99 txk**’ jisusiL. jA “the morel 

cherished you the lazier you became ” ( or ) ^ )&s jA 

y lUu ). 

(c) The Adjunctive Conjunctiojis *-Vj A ) enumerated by native 

grammarians are —j va, P as > sipas , Jjp niz, and ^ ham. Adjunctive 

Clauses ■*— 

(1) In these the principal connective is ‘and’, va : \ which may denote 
simultaneity of action, or antithesis. 

Examples :—“ What is right is one thing and what one wishes is another ’ ’ 
j *b r dh-i saldh digar ast va khwahish-i dil digar 

(m.c.) : ‘‘nausea (of cholera) was no sooner felt than Fate 4 * overtook him” 
c cjUa ^9 ciJla. hdlat-i qayy haman bud va rasidan-i qaza - 
yi mubram,* haman: “ what comparison is there between the Raja Bhoj and 
Ganga, the oilman 6 * 8 V’ \±t j shdhkuja va gadd kuja ? : ct such a big 

business as this, and you not to know of it! yj b of “ amr-i 

bi-in buzurgi va tu bi-hhabar ! ’ ’: “look at your own insignificance before 
you abuse others ” f; c^'o tj khud-at rd nigdh kun 


1 Or an iaraf va In bar a I nig ah kardam. 

4 Or faylaaiifiyya Gr., or falsafa At. form. 

5 When a number of clauses are connected by j , as: cui) j A>of jjj 

Zayd dmad va nishast vapa'd azan raft, the sentence is called jjikc 

^ “Many Muslims hold that Fate is, in some respects, absolute and unchangeable ; 

in others that it admits of alteration ; and almost all of them act, in many of the affairs of 
life, as if this wore their belief. In the former case, it is called * el-kadd el'mohkam *: in 
the latter, ‘ el-kada el mubram ’ (which term, without the explanation, might be regarded 
as exactly synonymous with the former).’*—Lane’s ^Lra&tan Nights. 

Compare ajal-i malitum (beyond which period a man cannot possibly live), and ajal-i 
mu'allaq (accidental death that may occur before the previous period). 

8 Kahaft Baja Bhoj aur kalidh Ganga, tell, a ooramon Hindustani proverb. 

37 
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va dushndm 1 bi-buzurgan dadan rd (or add ma-dili ): “ my son and capable 
of theft! ” J pisar-i man va duzcfi !: ” “ this amount of labour 

and you gasp for breath!' j in qadr zahmatkashidan 

va nafas zadanl: “it is he property of lodestone to attract iron, and the 
nearer the iron is placed to it, the greater is the attracting force” y 

AjjU xy dar sang-i maqnatis in' 1 * 4 khassiyyat asl hi ahan ra jazb mi 
kunad va liar qadr ahan nazdiktar bdshad* haman qadr quvva-yi jdziba bishtar 
ast*: “ it is not advisable to leave him to live alone, accordingly 5 do you 
and he continue together ” aajU> jl j L£ yli> c^ccjba/c \jy 

nra tanhd guzdshlan maslahat nist binabar 6 * * in shuma va u bdham bi-manid. 

(2) If the adjoined clause implies a logical sequence of thought, then for 
va, may be substituted pas “ then” ; baz “ again” ; **j ba'd “again, after¬ 
wards yli j binabar in “ therefore.” Examples:—“ There has been a ter¬ 

rible dacoity in this village; accordingly the village governor has come in 
person to investigate it” ^ *•=*«» I **> 

«>if f UljjJS*) Amkij dar in dih rahzani-yi ah drib- i vaqi ( shuda ast 

bind-bavin Aqa-yimbit Jchud-i shan bi-nafsih bi-jihat-i tahqiqat tashrif avarda and 
(m.c.): “he asked for you, so you must go ” Aii/i; cA-M 

ishan ism-at rd girifta and, pas bayad raft: “His Excellency presented me with 

a watch; well it was of no use to me; for four days I kept thinking I would 
return it, then I thought he would be offended, so at last I retained it ” 
j&i jjj 13 <5 yyixx* 

»K> I j ftjS Jb^k jb &S Hazratri A jail yak 

sa l at-i marhamat farmudand-kl ub bi-chi dard-i man mi-khwurdl Td chaltdr ruz 
fikr mi-kardam Id pax bi diham, baz kljaydl kardam ki dilgir khwdhand shud; 
dkhir sa'at rd nigah dashtam: * ‘ first that man came, then this one ” zy 
^i a*j avval an mard dmad ba*d in yak-i: “ the wood is damp 

and yet you ask why it does not burn ” ^ o**! y {£& 

hizam tar ast, bdz ham mi-pur si ki chird nami-suzad ? (m.c.): “what 
need was there for him to put in his oar ? Then too he had no 
right to contradict me ” ^ &\)\ j p)l A^ y aJU.|Jk/o 

muddkhala-yi u chi lazim bud ? va az dn guzashta radd-i qawl-am niz jihat 
■)ia-ddsht. 

1 In m.c. often pronounced dushmun (for dushnum), by educated Persians even. 

2 hamin were used hero it would mean li only this. ,, 

f Oro^wf ast. 

4 Or £,J*> ml shavad. 

6 In Urdu AaculL^. chundnchi would be correct, but not in modern Persian :— usko 

aktla chhorjana maslahat nahln-chundnchi turn aur wuh sath rahd karo. 

® Not chnanchi which might, however, be used by Indians and Afghans 

for ‘• accordingly,” even at the beginning of a sontonce 
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Remark .—What are apparently adjunotive clauses introduced by 
4 therefore ’ or a synonym, are in reality principal clauses which are preceded 
by causal clauses with the conjunction chunki> etc., understood, as:— 

” It is not advisable to leave him to live alone, accordingly let you and 
him continue together ” may also be rendered by lyo tj>y A&y*. 

jt j chunki ura tanha guzashlan maslahat nist lihaza 

shunt a va u baham bi-manid. 

(d) Alternative clauses (<5ux?Ay are joined :— 

(1) By the conjunction b yd , or b> 1 va yd “ or/’ as : y 

Abyk b j ^jby tj &sb j&j &' Mi y c,/ 

chandan mubalagha dar vasj-i ishdn kardi va sukhanha-iji panshdn gufti 
hi vahm tasavvur kunad ki zahr-i faqa ra taryaq and , va yd kalid-i lchazina-yi 
arzaq (Sa‘di) : y ^cb b j y yo ^y $ *6 

y birhamdn qani‘ bud ki gdh gdh bu-yi mush-i az surakh-i 
shunidi va yd naqsh-i pa-yi u bar ru-yi takhta-yi khak bi-didi (Anw. Suh., 
Chap. I, St. Ill) “it (the cat) was content if occasionally it smelt the 
odour of a mouse from its hole, or saw the print of the foot of one on 
the surface of a board” % (East. Trans.): &■> b viA^f y y y 

ma-bayn-i tu va u hich khusumat-i ast yd na ? ” “ is there any entnitv between 
you two or not ? '* 

The pleonastic va is seldom used in connecting two short clauses unless 
there are two yd. 

In some phrases the “or” is omitted, as: du si kitab 

“ two or three books” : b^ yaki du td “ one or two ” : b r>s v^aA 

haft^hasht dali ta' 6 “about seven or eight” or “about nine and ten ” : 
b c :—xi ts dah hist si td; si chihal; chihil panjah . 

etc. ; but Ay hashtad navad or ^ ^y navad sad are not used. 

Interrogation can be expressed by adding the words *■> b yd na, to 
the end of the sentence, as: b hamchunin ast yd na (m.c.) 

“ is this so or not ? ” 

(2) “ Either, .or,” is, b yd .. b yd; or b .. b> va~yd; but when 
the sentence is interrogative the first yd becomes aya. 1 * * 4 Examples : oibi b 

L ya takht yd takhta “ a throne or a bier, a man or a mouse, do or die ” = 
b b yd sar yd kulah : ^ j+» jf b y b yd kdr-i khud - 


1 Va ya hj common in classical and consocjuontly in Indian Persian. 

5 I'lie reading taMita-yi k]iak moans the “ mud floor" compared to the board 
or canvas for painting on which the naqsh or drawing of the foot was made. 

In m.c. generally slurred into hai ash dah ta. The word k nine * is always 
omitted. 

4 Only in interrogative clauses in direct narration doe8 bf aya moan 4 whether.’ 
In m.c. jLk magar generally takes the place of bt uya. 
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at bi-kun va l * * yd dast az sar-i man bi-kash (m.c.) “either do your work 
or be off and don’t bother mo” : ^ ^ bf dya* bidar-am yd 

Jchwab mi-binam “ am I awake or in a dream ? ” : (bf) ^ 

fji y ^ \) ejtiLoU tj pjjj ooJ/jj man taraddud-i Jchatir daram 

hi (aya) bi-vilayat-i Jchud biravam yd in tdbistan rd dar huhistdn bi-sar 
baram ? “ I am perplexed whether 8 to go home or spend the hot weather 

in the hills ’ ’: ^ xc>td yu ls ^S b *j jy\ jt y bf aya tu az Jchud 
iqrar kardi va 4 * yd kas-i bi-tu ta ( lim dada bud ” “ did you confess of your own 
accord, or did some one prompt you to do so ? ” 

(3) Other alternative conjunctions are the verbal derivative khwdh , 

or the interrogative chi 6 7 . Examples : )£> j iSV 

jjjA+j oJlu y <x>,a? ^xc j! Aiolift. aJ - lii “ the friendship of the sincere 
shows itself in the same way before your face as it does behind your back ” 
—(Sa'di.): (j) ybt pi*** yy fy t—-'( ^ 

man bam naw'-i insdn rd ‘aziz mi-ddram lchwah Muslim khwdh Hindu 
(va ) 6 khwdh Nasrani “ I love the sons of Adam, be they Muslims, Hindus or 
Christians”: jt ( j) yy j! I*>aj jbs y 

a^a. JU>i )\ a^. j jJii ]iar qadr just u ju bi-shavad dar in shahr Musalmdn 
paydd nami-shavad chi az amir (va) chi az faqir va chi az ahl-i hirja 1 
“ search as you will, no Muslim is to be found in this city—prince, pauper, or 
tradesman” : ^ ij jl g; j*xa a*a hamaryi 

shahr khwdh Hindu , khwdh Muslim du‘d yi tandurusti-yi urd mi-kunand , 
(or \y y a^. y — <5 Aa. a*a hawa-yi shahr chi 

Muslim bdshand va chi Hindu du'a-yi shija-yi urdmi-kunand 8 ) “ the whole 
city, Hindus and Muhammadans alike, are praying for his recovery” 


1 Or better omit the va, In mod. Uers. the va is usually prefixed to b yd , only 
when it is preceded by another lj ya. 

4 Here aya simply introduces the direct question and does not mean “whether.” 
Magar could not be substituted. 

8 Note that aya translated “whether’* introduces the direct narration and the 
clause is therefore merely equivalent to a diroct question. It is better to omit aya 

when possible. 

* Or better omit, va. 

6 Chi 4 4 what does it matter one w ay or the other ? ’ ’ There is no distinction 
between chi and J^h-tpah as there is between the Hindi verbal form chahe . . . chahe and 
the Hindi interrogates kya .. kya (‘ Vide ’ Hindustani Stumbling Blocks), 

6 Mi-ddram (and not daram); comp. verb. 

7 Here az gives the sense of * amongst ’ and means chi az amir just uju bi-shavad : 
omit az and the meaning is na ?nuslim-i amir na muslim-i faqir paydd mi-shavad, 

8 From this sentence it is not clear whether the whole city is Muhammadan or the 

whole Hindu, or whether mixed. jf <w J! Aa. tamdmi-yi shahr chi 

az Muslim chi as Hindu shows that the population is mixed. jJUm’O a+a Aa. 

yiXkA A^. tamdmi-yi shahr chihama Muslim bdshand chi Hindu —needs no explanation. 
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ofb i&y a l amm az in yd an “ whether this or that ”: U£* a*. j ^ Aa. 
chi man va 1 chi shumd * * whether you or I. ’ ’ 

“ Whether or not” is rendered by aj khwah-khwah na, both 

verbs being in. the Subjunctive, as : Jchwah 

maslahat hashed Jchwah na-bashad mi-ravam : “whether advisible or not I’m 
going”: p&j && afyk jy sly*- Jchwah maslahat hud Jchivah na-bud 

raftam ‘‘whether it was advisable or not, I went.” 

(4) Negative alternation is expressed by & na..& na, or Aj na..*> j va 
na. 

The English adverb ‘else’ is rendered by ^ varna or vagarna 

(contractions of A> j va agar na ), and arc consequently conditional clauses 

_ 

in a contracted form. Synonyms for these are 3 va ilia, and Afiut b yainlci. 

Examples:— 

jf & 5 LS *\fj 0 jf jt *■> na u az mavajib-i 

Jchud razi-st, va ' 2 3 na-man az Jcar Jcardan-i u Jchushnud “ neither is he satisfied 
with his pay, nor am I pleased with his work ” : p' j j>b) na ziyad va' 1 

na ham “ neither more nor less ” : r-yu ^y <x£> 

px&y hdghaz-am tamam shud varna bard-yi tafarruj-i khatir-at ziydda mi-na¬ 
vi shtam 8 “ my paper is used up, or I would write more for your amusement ” : 

,>>•1 ill 3 miydn-i du ddam atash 

rawshan ma-hun va ilia dar miydn-i ishan nizd‘-i mi-uftad “ don’t light a fire 
between two persons, otherwise they will have a quarrel” : ^xly aJUy* 

*~~jy aj Ut j ^ L) a+aj; ^ murdsala-yi 

avvalin-i shumd hi dar in raqima zihr-ash rd mi-kunid 4 bi-man na-rasida, va ilia 
mumhin na-bud hi javab-ash rd na-navisam (mod.) <c J did not get your 
first letter, which you refer to in this, else I should have answered it as a 
matter of course.” 

Remarh .—If mumhin nisi were substituted for 

mumhin na-bud , the Past Subjunctive &•> na-navishta bdsham would 

be correct. In the preceding instances the Subjunctive follows hi, but omit 
—( c :—jj or) $>*>1 mumhin na-bud (or nist) hi —, and the sentence would 
have to run— va ilia bild shah javab-ash rd mi-navishtam tj jSoy* & lit j 
Similarly in, “ My paper is finished, otherwise I would write more for 
you ” ts' 0 yah) U& iffy Dl j hagiaz-am tamam shuda va 

Hid bard-yi shumd liyad-tar mi-navishtam , the Subjunctive could not be 
used for mi-navishtam , and obviously the Future could not be used; it would 

1 Better omit the 

* Or omit va. 

3 Mi-navishtam p&y could also mean would have written.** Navishta 

budam (m.c.) however could refer to the past only. 

♦ Or harda-idy no difference. 
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however be correct to say, aS ji kaghaz na-ddshtam ki bishtar 

bi-navisam. Similarly ^ (j£ju aaba cJL 

C y ~ <-Ufa yak hafta pish dast az jdn shustam 1 vali imruz khud bi- 

khud bar khasta ddkhil-i dd*ira-yi ahbdb shudam “a week ago I despaired of 
life, whereas to-day I was able to get up and join the company ” ; but 
~<s*J pf a£~£ (jl*. ji £j£xx/o aI ia> yak hafta mi-shavad ki dast az jdn shusta - 

am vali —: here shustam would be incorrect; the Present Tense mi- 

shavad shows that the action is continuing and therefore the Perfect is 
necessary to signify “ I despaired and still despair/’ 

( e ) Adversative Clauses ( <xJUa.) ;— 

When a clause restricts the meaning of another, the relation is adversa¬ 
tive, and the conjunctions in use are likin or lakin “ but ”, and its 

synonyms 1*1 ammd, vali, cb bal or A^b balki, juz inki, y jxe 

gh ayr az inki, magar . etc. 

Balki <fc£L has properly tlie enhansive sense of ‘ more ’ or ‘ nay rather ’ 
(and in m.c. means ‘perhaps’). Sometimes balki <*£b ‘ moreover 9 maybe 
omitted. 

Baz ham p* Jb ‘ still, nevertheless,’ are also adversative conjunctions. 2 * 

To introduce an afterthought vali ha, or the exclamation ha 

ball is used, or bash bash (m.c.) “ stay, stay.” 

Examples : AS' jy ^ ^ j Jclc 

Aiftf ^iuo gufta bi'izzat-i ‘azim va suhbat-i qadim ki dam bar nayaram va 
qadam bar na-ddram magar angah ki sufchan gufta shavad (Sa‘di) “ he said I 
swear by the Great Glory 8 and our ancient friendship that I will not 
draw breath nor move from this spot till I hear you speak ” : 

) JhsJ| L “ > *i Q 

nisbat bi-shdhzada fchanum sdHr-i dukhtarhd muftis budand vali 4 * 6 * nisbat 
bi-yak digar yak-i h gkani , yaki mutavassitf-'l-hal va yak-i faqir “all the girls 
were poor in comparison with the Princess, but, compared with each other 
one was well off, another middling, another very poor ” : fjj <^*1 

jxjjLj j^/c L A&d man bi-shahr nami-ravam juz in-ki 6 shumd bd man bi-yayid 
(m.c.) “I won’t go to the city unless you accompany me” : c>U,j ^ y jfj* 

1 Shusta budam would signify that at the time mentioned, i.e. a week 

ago, I had previous to that washed my hands of life: the Preterite fixes the action at the 
time mentioned. 

2 And taham “ yet still ” (Indian and Afghan). 

8 i.e. God. A common m.c. expression is ^*iL» j fjA. birhaqq-i Khudd 

va bi-haqq-i saldm . 

4 Or Let ammd, likin or va-likin. 

6 Or ba*z-i . .budand. 

6 Qhayr az inki aCLf y jx* could be substituted for ASjuf^. juz inki . Bi-ravid 

jjjy could not be idiomatically used for adlw bi-yayid. 
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cSac tJaiAAif jj ,$yj i+j lj sS-^Sjj jL>c jf ^jgp ^ 

c 5 ^ hargiz az dawr-i zamdn na-nalida budam va ruy az gardish-i as man 
darham narkashida magar vaqt-i ki pay am barahana bud va istitd'at-i pay- 
pushi nd-dashtam ( Gulistdn , Book 3, St. 19) ‘- never had I grumbled at my 
ill-luck nor got upset by my ill-fortune, but once, when I had not the means 
to get protection for my feet ” : bj is** bJ ^ 

ajUI> ^ ism-i ura ianha 1 Hasan nami-guyand balki urd Hdji Hasan mi-ndmand 
“ no one calls him by the bare name of Hasan but all call him HajI Hasan ” : 
U£> ^\y a>1j sJL* in sag nist balki 2 pidar-h’st hard-yi shumd 

(m.c.).. “ this is not a dog you keep, rather it’s an intelligent human creature ” : 

jj AS* ^ A£<b 

na r rah at-i shumd balki hifdzat-i jan-i tan dar in munhasir ast ki az musdhabat-i 
ishan dast bi-kashid ‘ c your comfort, nay more, your safety depends on your 
withdrawing from their society ”: izy naanki ‘ilaj 

karda-i balki mu'jiza namuda-i “it isn’t a cure you have performed, it’s 
a miracle ” : i&jf A£Jb ay*} &*. uUx^f ishtibali chi ma‘- 

ni ddrad ( balki fill waqi 4 l amd nn na-farmdni karda-i “ what do you mean by 
a misapprehension of orders? the plain fact is you have been guilty of 
wilful disobedience ”: ^b a£L y Ai j a. na man mi- 

khwdnam va na tu balki liar hi * nawhat-ash bash ad, 4 5 ‘ neither will you read nor 

I, but he whose turn it is ” : \) w yJ* 3 ^ 

4 >jf 2 m 71^7 c^,<?Z ! balki chunan bi-gu hi* sar-i pir-i mujarrab ra 

bar dush-i javan i nasb karda and “ you may well call him intelligent; why he 
has an old head upon young shoulders” : eJ^ 40 jf 4 ” 

but y na jaqat md balki tamam-i shahr mushtdq-i amadan-i u hastand “not 
we alone, the whole city, I may say, longs for his advent ” : zy=>- ;*j jt 

JU cdxxjy f 4 jf az pidar-i Jchud 

pul giriflan chi , balki az talabidan ham parvd^i nist ; pul-i u bi- l aynih mal-i 
khud-i shumd-st “there is nothing wrong in taking money from your father 
—nay more there is nothing wrong in asking for it; his money is really your 
own: ” **Lijlau p**/ ^ ^ & Ichayli 

vaqt dar in kar mashvarat kardim t baz ham 6 tadbir-i muvdfiq bi-nazar na - 
yamad “we had a long consultation on the matter but no suitable remedy 
was arranged”: ( y* or) b/ j siydh chist 1 u 


l Or Hasan i tanha. 

^ Or omit balki. 

S Or insert jaqat after na, and mz after tan. 

4 Or har has ki : also ast could be substituted for bashad but 
good. 

5 Or omit either the words chunln bi-gu ki , or ££Jb 

* Or likin , or amma , or ra/e. 


would not be so 
balki. 
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guya 1 kun-i dig ast 1 (or qir ast) (t black do you call him ? why he’s as black 
as my hat ” : yjOOtS* &+* jt yt jb harchi 

mi-kh wahid bi-guyid baz ham* jan-i insan az hama chiz ‘aziz-tar ast “talk as 
much as you please, a man’s life is the dearest of his possessions ” Ja£JU 
Ow*af wJl-b A£x*jliu*| U - (^1 

fjoj ^/c { J^ jjj AjUj bi-’l-fi'l hick kas layiq-i in kar bi-lchayal-am 

nami-rasad, ha ball fihrist-i ashkhds-i ki talib-i nawkari hastand mawjud ast , 
shayad dar an yak-i dilJchwdh-t man paydd bi-shavad “I can’t think of 
a good man just now—but stay, the list of applicants is here—perhaps a 
suitable person may be found in it ” : <yU I {yi - ^Jb <jwb 1 4 a - *x$Uj 
pjfa fardd hamin vaqt bi-ydyid , ha bash * bash , jar da ja*i va'da daram 
(rn.c.) “ come to-morrow at this time—but stay, no,—I have an appointment 
somewhere ” : ^ aiUotfS' ±x\f jxc ^ c *m\ ujbli 

\j ^aaj chunin kitdb-i nayab ast vali sabr kunid dar 

kitab-lchana-yi dawlali chand kitab-i sarf u nahv hast , agar bi-jarmayid 5 dnhd 
ra khwaharn talabid “ no such book is obtainable;—but stay there are several 
works on grammar in the Government Library ; if you wish it, l will send 
for them.” 

1 Or balki. 

2 Or, o*a |ji ab*# ptt *L*» az siyah ham siyah tar ast (< lie’s blacker than a blackoy.* ’ 

* Or omit jb baz ham . 

4 Noto the m.c. singular ^b bash; the plural bashld would also be correct. 

6 Or [) y\j9 iJ>jL/o jS\ agar rdy-i mabdrak qaidr brglrad. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

§ 135. Concord of Subject and Verb. 

The following are the rules for concord in Classical Persian: — 

(а) A Persian or Arabic plural noun expressive of rational beings, 
is followed by the verb in the plural, as: 

pamba-farushdn shikayat bi-padishdh burdand Ci the cotton sellers carried their 
complaint to the king”: oof hukamd gufta and “ the (ancient) 

philosophers have said ” : ^ »_JLct g gk lab-i 

tuhidastan daman-i 1 ismat bi-ma'siyat dldyand (Sa'di) “most of the poor are 
forced to do wrong”: j iJjjm > jl 

ian-i cliand az ravandagdn muttafiq-i siydhat hudand va sharlbi ranj u rah at 
(Sa'di) “ some few travellers joined together to make a journey* and share 
together the pains and pleasures of the way.” 

(б) If the plural noun expresses irrational beings the verb is usually in 

concord with it, as: ^UJbc guft magasdn ta.shvish-am 

mi-dihand “he said the flies are worrying me.” 

Remark. — Ast o~>t “is” and ^ bud “ was ” are frequently in Modern 
Persian used after a plural irrational noun provided it has the plural termina¬ 
tion hk Jid (and not in c/f), as : ( ^ or) aspha-yi 

inja khub ast (or bud) ; but bpjuf as pan-i mjd hhub and. Vide 

(j) ( 18 )- 

(c) Two or more nouns in the singular expressive of rational beings take 

the verb in the plural, as : j *b^j>b 

chunhava garni shud , pddishah va shdlizdda labada-yi Jehud rd bar 
dush-i masJchara-i niliddand li when the day became hot, the king and the 
prince gave their cloaks to a jester with them, to carry 5 ’ : ^£*4 (*Vd 

_y*/o j yad dar am ki dar ayyam-i 

pishin man va dust-i chun du maghz-i bddam dar pust-i suhbat ddshtim (Gul., 
Book V, St. 4): ^ ^ sS ^'|^l A ‘ rdbi pursid ki 

zan va farzand va sliutur-i man hama salim-and ? “the Arab asked if 
his wife and son and^camel were all well.” 

(d) Two or more singular nouns expressive of irrational animals of dis¬ 
tinct genera are followed by a plural verb, as : y j 

asp u Jchar az yak jins nistand z “ the horse and the ass are not of the same 

1 Siyahat probably implies a pilgrimage, as no Persian would travel in 

Persia for pleasure. 

2 In m.c. nlst might be used. 
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genus ” : Ails’ iS)^3 asp-i va khar-i va gdv-i Icushta shudand 

“ a horse, an ass, and an ox were killed.” 

(e) Nouns of Multitude, and Collective Nouns expressive of things 
with life, follow the same rule in Persian as in English, and take 
a singular or plural verb according to the idea in the speaker’s mind; 
vide § 119 (a) to (d) : <£1? galla-yigusjand pardganda shudand 

(or shud in m.c.) ‘ 1 the hock of sheep scattered 1 ” : y ail *&*■<> ^ cUi y ^ 

—A&d bisydr-i az ahl-i Him mu'taqid and bar inki —(mod.) “a many of 
the scientists are of opinion that ” : ^ 3 }* 3^ j** I w t / * a * >0 sahib - 

mansab u sarbdz-i ziyad-i budand (Shah’s D.) “there were a lot of officers 
and soldiers there.” 

Remark .—A generic noun in the singular and expressive of rational 
beings, may in Mod. Pers. be followed by the verb in the singular, as: 
v**** v^U= sahib mansab-i ziyad-i bud (m.c.), also 
sahib mansab-i ziydd-i raft (or better raftand)] but 

sdhib-mansab va sarbdz-i ziydd-i budand ( Shah’s D.) 
(or not so good, bud). The plural verb gives an idea of greater plurality 
or of scattered individuals; the singular verb gives a collective idea. 

(/) Though a noun preceded by a cardinal number does not take the 
plural termination, yet, if it denotes rational beings, it usually requires a 
plural verb, as : -Nisxiti )3 ^^ dah dannsh dar 

(jilim-i bi-khuspand va du pddishdh dar iqlim-i na-gunjand (Sa‘di) “ ten 
darvishes can sleep on one carpet, while two kings can’t exist together in one 
kingdom.’ ’ * 

Remark. —Occasionally the singular is used, especially with irrational 
animals and large numbers, as: sad hazar asp (or mard) kushta shud 

Alls' ( 3 jA> b ) (class, and m.c.) “ a hundred thousand horses were 

kiHed ” : 

AXa/^ S& J 4*0 J yJr* 

‘ Hazdr u s/id u shast gurd-i 3 dilir 
Bi-yak zakhm shud kushta dar jang-i shir 
(Shah Nama , jild-i avval; Razrti i Irdniyan In TurJcdn va shiJcast-i Turkan). 

(g) If the noun preceded by the cardinal number expresses irra¬ 
tional beings, the verb is usually in the plural, as : jdy^f fl y)j 


* Note tho English phrases, ‘ all is well * where 4 all ’ is singular. Also ‘ a thousand 
years is as one day,’ a ‘ thousand years ’ here being taken as a unit of time. Twelve 
per cent is extortionate interest.” In, 4 Nineteen twentieths of his fortune is derived from 
coal,’ the fraction being less than the whole is singular. In 4 Thine is the kingdom and 
the power and the glory,’ the word is, is probably understood after each nominative. 

a Jqlim (•■fcbl in Mod. Pers. is a “continent” and mamlakat a “kingdom.” By 
Arab Geographers iqlim is used in the sense of a province. Sa'di has Iqlim-i Fars. 

8 Another reading is j^xj mard-i dilir. 
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si&jj vazir guft 1 shunuda am ki du kabutar dar dshiyana-i 

dam-saz budand 1 (Anvar-i Suh.) “the Vazir said I have heard that two 
pigeons consorted together in one nest.” The verb may however be 
singular, especially in the Passive, as: ^ chahdr asp Icashta shud 

“four horses were killed ” : vide (/) Remark, and example No. 6 ( j ). 

(h) Plural neuter nouns expressive of material things are generally fol¬ 
lowed by a singular verb (especially if the verb is in the passive voice): — 

(1) j J* ^ e/ c^ J f 3 1 dast az in 

harakat kutah kun ki vdqi l ahd dar pish ast va dushmandn dar pas (Sa‘di) “ dis¬ 
continue this ((Extravagance), for dangers are before you and enemies behind 
you” : y Jl^ jt LsyJ^ j dsdr-i shujchi va 

diliri az safahdt-i ahvdl-i tic bi-ghdyat rawshan ast (Anvar-i Suh.) “ the marks 
of audacity and hardihood are very manifest on the pages of thy condition 1 ’ 
(East Trans.) ” : &yy\y ^ J va hi-har kas yak 

chub dad ki hama-yi dnha dar tul barabar bud 1 “and he gave to each a 
stick, the length of all of them being the same 

(2) Such neuter nouns may however be followed by the plural, as: 

^-'l )* bddishah-i dar Jchivdb did ki hama-yi 

danddnhd-yi u uftdda 3 and (Sa‘di) “ a king once dreamed that all his teeth had 
fallen out”: f°y° khanaha-yi mardum kharab shudand* 

“ the houses of the people were destroyed ” : JLxu 

) khusha bi-hal-i chashmdn i shuma ki mi-binand va 
gushha-yi shuma ki mi shinavand <f but blessed are your eyes, for they see : 
and your ears for they hear ’ ’ ; vide end of Remark to (e): ji 

j j Aliuj ki jumla-yi 

vujud-i u rifchta va Jchak shuda magar chavhmdn-ash ki dar chashm-khana 
hami-gardidand b va nazar mi-kardand (Sa'di) “ that all his body had rotted 
(gone to pieces) except his eyes which were still rolling in their sockets”; 
vide Remark to (6). 

Remark.—^ Jl\f ^ ^ jb 

t&jjl baz dar dil-amguzaslit agar shajchha-yian darakht ki daura - 
dawr-i khana nihal karda am awarda zambil bi-bdfam shayad na-shihanand 


* Note absence of fa after oif guft. In mod Pers. bud .singular. 

5 Or budand. 

o No^© the dramatic Perfect for the English Pluperfect, and also the indirect 
narration. Also u instead of khud. 

4 Shud jJ* would be used in mod. Pers. and would probably be better in classical 
Persian. Possibly the word mardum close to the verb has influenced the concord. 

* Another reading is gardld after this neuter plural in an. After rlhkta the word 
ast (or bud) is understood. Also note the Imperfect hamlgardld or haml gardidand , 
instead of^ the more dramatic Present, which would be preferred in modern Persian. 
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(Af.); here the plural verb na-shikanand is required after the neuter 

plural (shdklia) for the reason stated in § 138 (m) ( 8 ). 

(3) If several such neuter nouns representing distinct classes have a 

common verb, it is in the plural, a.s : y^y j *->1 db u atash 

u khdk bar zidd-i yak digar and 1 “ water, fire and earth are enemies of each 
other.” 

If however such neuter nouns represent the same quality or class, 
the verb is usually in the singular, as: 

^ ^ dar heigh-i md angur va anjir va gilds va shalilha-yi khub 

payda mi-shavad a “grapes, figs, cherries and good nectarines are grown 
in our garden ” : (note that the adjective khdb may refer to shalilha 
only, or may qualify all the preceding nouns; the sentence should be 
reconstructed to remove this ambiguity). 

(4) Several abstract nouns are followed by a singular verb, as : 

d&j IJr di c > f yku j taqsir-i 

va taqa‘ud-i lei dar muvdzabat-i khidmat-i bargah-i Ichudavandi mi-ravad , bind 
baran ast ki tdyifa-yi hukamd-yi Hind —“ the omission and negligence that I 
show in your service are due to what the Indian philosophers have—”. 

J K ) * f* (jham va shadi va marg va zindagi az Kh udd 

mi-rasad “grief, joy, death, and life (all) proceed from God”; but if 
hama is used, the plural verb is used, as: y j 3 ^ 

(jham va marg va zindagi hama az Khudd mi-rasand. 
oAoXj j J } &ls Lb 

Dawrdn-i baqa elm bad-i sahrd bi-guzaslit 
Talkln u khushi u zisht u ziba bi-guzasht (Sa c di) 

“ Time that we thought would last for ever, has passed like the wind : 
Passed too is the bitterness and joy, and the bad and good.” 

y piL*. p ay ahmaq ruz u shah dar chashm-i tu 

yaksanast ‘ * 0 fool! day and night are alike to thee s : ” y±*yJ 31 ^a>L&alj 

vs—jib j( JL» y\*. pddishah-i az munajjim-i pur si d ki chand sal az 

c umr-i man bdqi-st “a king asked an astrologer how many years he had to 
live.” 

(i) A plural verb is sometimes used with a singular subject (rational) to 
express respect, as: ^ \j&’> cLd Hazrat-i ajall tashrif avardand 

“His Excellency has just arrived.” * 

1 Even in m.c., and and not ast would be used here. 

s The plural would probably be used in classical Persian. 

® The person addressed was blind and carrying a lamp. 

4 The plural of majesty: a form of hyperbole. Similarly oj^yf e;^! 

ishSn tashrif avardand “he has just arrived (lit. they have arrived).’* JL.I 
Hazrat-i Ajall f H. E , a title of governors of large districts when not royal princes. In the 
latter case they are styled )j\j Hazrat-i Vdla> while J||j y,y Navvdb-i FaJSisused 

for princes not royal, or not nearly related to the reigning Shah. 
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0 ) Modem Persians are somewhat slovenly in their concords, but 
mistakes in this respect should not be copied even in speaking. 1 Liberties 
are especially taken with the verb * c to be ”— vide (8) and § 136 (a), page 593. 

The following examples are taken from modern colloquial:— 

( 1 ) 4 4 There are many sheep here” lmi>f inja barra 1 3 bisydr 

ast , or ijj inja barra-yi bisydr ast. 

( 2 ) “There are many wind-mills here” j Uuui 

inja dsiyd-yi badi ham bisydr ast . 

Remark.—li the word for “ wind mills ” were qualified by any other 
adjective, it would be in the plural, as: Uujf % n ja 

dsiya-hd-yi khub-i ast , or Uuji inja dsiydha-yi bddi-yi 

khub-i ast. 

( 3 ) —aj ^syyio iXoj a** kalis kaha hama bi-ham vast bud tawr-i 

ki ”—(Shah’s I).) “the (railway) carriages all communicated with one an¬ 
other so that ”—. 

( 4 ) Uuf 4,51^1 j y <^ 1^1 ^ 

kaliskaha-yi in shahr va asphd-yi kaliskahd bi-ziyddi va khubi-yi 

kaliskaha-yi Ilus va aspha-yi dnja nist (Shah’s Diary) “ the carriages of this 
place, 4 * and the horses in the carriages, are not so numerous nor so beautiful 
as those in Russia.” 

( 5 ) 6 ^ > N o-jf o* l tV° aqsam-i muryhha-yi abi dar daryachahd 
bud 6 (Shah’s diary) “there were various species of waterfowl in the ponds.” 

(6) ^>yy } y ^ 3 f 6js ^ * •*.■?«* y& du palang-i siyah 

ham dida shud 6 a Ajriq ki khayU yharib va muhib budand (Shah’s D.) 
“also two black leopards from Africa were there, singular and terrific 
to look at” : y* ^ ^ y& du shakhs dida shud ki 

dar kamal-i khush-gili budand (m.c.). 

l In the Vazir-i Lankardn occurs the expression (JwjLvf J 
Om>) mardum hama dar fikr u khayal-i dsayish-i khud ast. This is much the same 
as the English vulgarism “ says we.’ ’ 

* Barra ay properly a “lamb.** 

5 Better A&mJ1£ asphd-yi kaliska and not l^£<w J\£ kaliskahd. Biraw asphd- 

yi kaliskahd rd hiyar (not kaliska rd) “ go and bring the horses for the carriages : asphd-yi 
kaliska rd would mean for one carriage; but asphd-yi kdliska-yi 

Kirman (not plural) “ the carriage-horses of Barman.*’ 

4 i.e. of 4 ‘ Konigsberg. * * 

6 A mistake ; should be budand. 

3 In No. (6), note dida shud the Passive singular followed by budand 

the plural, the subject to both being du palang; while in number No. (7), du fit and 

si zarafa are followed by a singular verb. The plural dida shudand would not be used, 

but either bud or budand could be substituted. 
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( 7 ) ty cU *^ du fit bud (Shah’s D.) “ there were two elephants,” (or not 

so good budand ): cy si zaraja bud (Shah’s D.) " there were three 

giraffes.” In these examples the idea is a single collection. 

(8) ^ m f+* wt—aRJ 1^0' ptt w-Ojxec j j 

anvd'-i khuk u guraz va hayvanat-i ‘ajib-i digar ham an qadr dar an jd bud ki 
bi’hisdb nami-amad (Shah’s D.) “ various kinds of swine and other strange 
creatures were collected in that place to an extent that couldn’t be com¬ 
puted ” : vide Remark to ( 9 ). 

JJhji p* anva l * -i tutiha va ta*us-hd va 

qarqavul-ha-yi tild'i-yi Ustraliyd ki bisyar qashang bud y va anva- c i murghhd-yi 
khusli-rang dar qafas-i bisyar buzurg maxhghul-i parvaz va bdzi budand (Shah’s 

D.). 

Remark .—Note that one verb is singular and one plural. The second 
verb must be plural to give the idea of number ; thus, though zy i^iy o ^tyi 
anva‘-i murghha bud is correct, by* o-yiyi, \*j K anva'-i mur gh ha . 

mashgkal-i Ichwdndan bud is incorrect; the plural budand is necessary. 

(10) (3^ jfor** ** ^ *Si yak galla-yi gusfandi 1 dida 

shud ki bisyar chdq budand “ we saw a flock of sheep (the members of) which 
were very fat’’. 

(11) chakushhd-yi gharib-i 1 ast misl-i kuh 
(Shah’s D.) “ they are wonderful hammers like mountains.” 

(12) Al*i p\ u fa'la 3 ast (m.c.) “ he is a workman” (specially 
one engaged in building).” 

( 13 ) 1 ^ J jb A.Ujf 

angushlarhd-yi dTmaddr va chaqu va hard va miqrdz va labar va chizha-yi 
khurd khurd budand 4 * (m.c.) “ there were rings with small mirrors, penknives, 
knives, scissors, axes and many small articles.” 

( 14 ) ( or ) AjU*' j[is dah hazar fawj kushta shud (or 

kushta shudand) (m.c.) “ten thousand of the army were killed.” 

( 15 ) d^y 0 L> *+* W cs^h j A^df j va dnchi 

gandum va jaw ki bdld-yi jahaz bud liama ra mush khwurda budand 6 (Afghan) 

1 yS gusfandi , adj.: tho subs, gusland could be used. Note, first the sing, 

passive, and then the plural budand for the individuals. 

* Note the ^ of unity with the plural noun, “ a set of hammers.” 

3 aIa* fa*ala (Ar. pi of fd'il) is in m.c. generally used as a singular. 

* Or bud , but tho pi. budand bore is hotter as the articles are miscellaneous ; 

but if typj vaghayrah wore inserted after khurd, the singular bud would be better, 
as vaghayrah itself gives the idea of miscellany. 

6 This ought to be bud singular after tho generic noun mush ; or 

mu&hha khurda budand : also in Mod. Pers. ^yj tu~yi or dar 

jahaz and not ^$|b bdld-yi jahaz. 
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“ and as for the wheat and barley left in the ship, the mice ate it all ” ; vide 
No. (16). 

(16) In the sentence, “ Partridges fly in covies” ^ kabk 

galla galla mi~parad (m.c.), the singular is better than the plural ^ 
mi-parand. 

(17) dy J ^ ba ghl ia va khanaha va qanathd-yi bisydr 1 

bud “ there were many gardens and houses and underground channels.” 

(18) **! L aspan-i Kirmarii kh/itb and ( not ast) (m.c.), or 

aspha-yi kirmarii Jchub ast (m.c.) “the Kirman 
horses are good, but ^1^ aspKUyi Kirmdni Ichayli m bar 

7ni-barand (not mi-barad). Vide (b) Remark. 

(19) yy* I* aCa51^a#U 

^falwji ya ah ihd-i ki bi-taraf-i chdl rajta budand chun ta ( dad-i dnhd 

faqat du hazdr budand chandan islddagi na-kardand (Memoirs ‘Abdu-1-Rahman, 
p. 28); here budand should be dy bud? 

§ 136. Concord of Subject and Verb—( continued). 

Errors in Concords, etc. 

(a) When the nominative is separated from its verb by a phrase 
or clause, some noun in that phrase or clause is oftentimes mistaken 
for the nominative. This error has been termed the “ Error of Proximity.” 

An English example is, ‘His attempt to preach extempore, and the 
shame and pain to which his failure expose him, are in a small way really 
tragic (‘ Failure exposes not ‘ shame and pain which expose ’). 

Since in Persian, neuter nouns, even when plural, are followed by a 
singular noun, the error illustrated above cannot be repeated in transla¬ 
tion. Compare however : ob| lyf Uf aya Inch kuddm-i-shan 

an rd karda and “has any one of them done that ? ” ; the grammatical 
ast would rarely be used in modern Persian. 

A similar error, however, common both in English and in modem 
Persian, is to treat a singular nominative and an objective after 
‘as well as’ or ‘with*, as the joint subject of a plural verb . 8 Thus:— 
“ Magnus with 4000 of his supposed accomplices were put to death ” 

1 Vide (h) (3). Note that buydr may qualify all three substantives or only 
the last. ^ 

* In modern Persian ‘adad would be used and not la'dad for ‘ number,’ 

but jOjT ta l dad kardan (m.c.) “to count.” 

8 This copulative use of ‘ with * is occasionally adopted by even good English 
writers. 
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(Gibbon’s Roman Empire) a&lT jf A£bf JLiuU 

Magnus bd chahar hazdr nafar bi-khayal-i inki hamdast-i u hastand kushta 
shudand (mod. Pers.) : ^ man ba u raftim (m.c.) “ I went with 

him”: ^ j! j ^ man u u raftam (m.c.). ^ < 3 ^f aj 

ji &->ij j**» fbel csjbj Ai-ib jfjA jt\ t&iw 

bi-ittifdq mi-guflim ki bi-guzar biydyand bi-Khudd agar hazaran hazdr bashand 
bi-ydri-yi Imam Riza yak-i az islian sar-i zinda bi-gur na-khwahand burd 1 
(Trans. Hajl Baba , Chap. II) “we one and all exclaimed let them [the 
Turkomans] come. Ety God should there be thousands upon thousands of 
them, by the help of the Imam Riza not one of them would go to the grave 
with a whole head on his shoulders.” b **JU> “ I have 

made some changal and will eat it with my husband.’ ’—(Prof. S. T.). 
The error is traceable to the fact that sentences like ‘ Pharoah and all his 
host were drowned in the sea ’ and 4 * * * 8 Pharoah ivith all his host were 
drowned in the sea,’ convey the same meaning. Grammatically the ad¬ 
juncts of the nominative should not affect the concord between it and 
the verb. 

The construction under discussion is found both in ancient and in 
modern languages. It certainly violates strict rules of concord. However, 
according to one English writer, it is occasionally preferable 2 * to the correct 
form of expression. 

Sa'di in the Gulistan, it is worthy of remark, often adheres to the correct 
concord: a !~.& AJfctfe b bd tdyifa-yi buzurgdn dar kashti 

nishasta budam 8 (Book I, St. 35) <f I was seated in a boat in the company of 

a party of great people ” ; c;Uu./oj aj cjtoU. jf b jf 

^liif j)* odjU* j| yak-i az muluk bd tan-i chand az khassan dar shikargah-i bi- 
zamistan az ‘ imarat dur uftdd (Sa'di) “a certain king with his companions 
was belated in winter while hunting.” 


1 A singular verb is correct after yalc-i. 

2 “A woman with a child in her arras needs only ono ticket’* li ^j 

fjll iJj zan-i ba bachcha-yi bayhal-aah faqat. yak bilit lazim ddrad) 

is both good grammar and good sense; but ‘A woman with a man requires two 

tickets ’ is as faulty in sense as ‘ A woman with a man require two tickets,* is faulty in 

grammar. ’ ’ 

Where plurality is signified (as in woman and man) the copulative ‘ and * j must be 
used both in English and in Persian, and not * with *, or ‘ as well as.* 

8 Apparent violations of this concord are frequent in the Gulistan, as : 
jILsjxj Jjd aJUr.a) tflyifa-yi&wbash-i mahalla dar u paivastand (Bk. I, St. 4). It will be 
found however that Sa'di prefers a plural verb after the collective noun ajuLb fiayifa , etc., 
and that the intervening genitive ^bjf awbdsli does not here affect the concord: j 

va guruh-i bi-kMldf-i in maslabat dida and (Gul., Bk. 8, 

No. 52). 
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f “ The house and the goods were burnt” al^** ^ aitA. khdna m 

ashbab-ash sukhta shud; but “The house with the goods was 1 burnt’’ b aiu. 

Jchdna bd sbdb-ash sukhta shud: no difference in Persian in 

the concord. 

“ The material and mental world have their points of union blending 
them together” -(Read 4 the material and mental worlds have, etc.) Vide 
also § 123 (d). In, kjj j ^JU l dlam-i jismdni va 

riihdni rabt-i kulli bi-ham da rad (mod. Pors.) the verb should be plural aiy z 
ddrand , ot herwise dlam may at first appear to be one singular noun 
qualified by the two adjectives ^ jismdni and rulidui; it would 

however be much better to repeat the word c alam before ruhdni. 

In modern Persian, the correct concord in the case of the verb “ to be ” 
is often violated: cU* j ***— /kc bo» 

(Tr. B. Chap. XI), “but unfortunately all my patients were not 
druggists with an obstruction in their bowels, and every paper was not the 
wrapper that had contained an emetic.” Vide (j) p. 589 

The correct number of the relative pronoun is frequently overlooked. 
Vide (c). 

(b) (1) When the subject consists of several singular nouns or pronouns 
connected by the disjunctives ‘ or' or ‘nor,’ the verb, both in English and 
in Persian, should be in the Singular as:— 

“ Either Muhammad or Hasan is come ” b b yd 

Muhammad, yd Hasan dmada ast , (but better ^ ^ 

Muhammad dmada ast ya Hasan) : “ neither man, woman, child, nor beast was 

to be seen ’ ’ ** y a^u <dj ** a> na mard na zan na bachcha 

va na hay van dt la shud (in.o.); better ai ( ? ) a^o ^3 ai ^yc jd na 

mard dida shud, na zan , na bachcha (va) na hay van. 

( 2 ) If howevor one of the nouns forming the subject is plural it 
should be placed last, the verb agreeing with it :— 

“Neither the man nor the woman nor the horses were there ” ai ^ ai 
(&y ffy-l or) f^bf aj oj na, mard na zan na aspdn anja budand (or 
as'pha hud) : “ neither dog, cat, nor mice, are in the house ” ai 

ail.^ ai j na sag na gurba va na mush 2 dar Tchana ast. 

(3) When the nominatives require different forms of the verb, it is 
in English generally more elegant to express the verb, or its auxiliary, with 
each of them, as:— 

“Neither were their number, nor was their ^destination known”; 
“ either thou art a knave or I am.” In Persian it is more elegant to express 


i Not' were.’ 


* The plural lf&ye mushha should not here be used : it would be contrary to idiom. 

38 
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the auxiliary after the first nominative and let it be understood for the 

rest, as: y l» fy*** b yd man muqassir-am yd tu : “ either Muhammad 
will take the prize or I will” b 0 * 7 ? tj fU jf L yd man 

in ( am ra Jchwaham girift yd Muhammad 1 (m.c.). Vide also (d). 

(4) As stated, the above-mentioned forms are more elegant. There are 
however other methods of rendering such expressions in English and in 
Persian. English grammarians are by no means agreed as to the correct 
forms of such sentences. One writer says that the verb must agree with the 
nominative placed nearest to it, and be understood to the rest, as: 
“Neither he nor his brothers were there”, “ neither you nor I am con¬ 
cerned.” Another writer states, “If the pronoun ‘you* forms one of the 
nominatives grammatically connected by ‘ or ’, and the first personal pronoun 
* I ’ is absent, the verb is in the plural form; ‘ Either he or you were 
playing .’ 2 If, however, tlie pronoun 'I’ is one of a series of singular 
nominatives grammatically conjoined by 4 or ’, the pronoun ‘ I ’ goes last in the 
series, and the verb takes the form of the first person singular. One must not 
say ‘ John, (or) James, or I is to win the prize,’ but ‘John, (or) James, or I 
am to win the prize.’ ” s Hodgson writes, “ A very nice question arises, 
when two singular 4 pronouns of different persons are connected bv a dis¬ 
junctive, as to what person and number the verb should stand in. Should 
one say ‘Neither he nor 1 are wrong’; ‘Neither he nor I am wrong’; or 

‘ Neither he nor 1 is wrong ? ’ ” 

Apparently, “ Whenever my wife or 1 die ” should be in Persian cuiq 

aj b a S' har vaqt lei man yd zan-am bi-mirad h : (in modern 

colloquial yy* &■> bi-mirim would often be used). But instead of jd } ^ y j) 
aotWf fitly az u man va du barddar-am bi-vujud dmadand, say p 

amadim because of the copula (not disjunctive) va. 

( 5 ) y a! ^ na : man 6 muqassir-am na u (elegant) “ neither am I 

wrong nor is he.” 

yyAA'o y j aj na man va na u m,uqassir-im (not elegant). 

yak* f\tS y aj j aj na man va na u hich-leuddm muqassri 


5l 


1 For furthor Persian example,s ride (f>). 

* i y b b yu shuma ya a bazl mi-kardbi : better ^cjb b 

b t>jyy yet shuma bazl ml-kardld ya il. 

3 ( ^ b fbu! L man ya Muhammad i”*am ra ml girhn 


(m.c.); also ml-glram { m.c.). 

4 * You ’ is by some English grammarians considered singular as well as plural. 
* Or pij b pjx+J (jjso j&> har raqt man bi-mlram ya zanam. 

6 j* oft/o y &i ^,/o AJ na man ra na ?7 muqassir hastlm (m.c.); bettor 


&i 


y A>j na man muqassiram va na ?7. 




% 
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nistim m.c.; (the grammatical rust is never used in such cases in modern 
Persian). 

jt b b yd shuma bdzi mi-lcarddd yd u ] (elegant) “either 

you were playing or he was.” 

^cjt y b b yd shuma yd u bazi mi-lcardid (m.c.). 

lSj jf U U& shuma ya u yah Icudam bdzi mi-hard (class.) 
{in mod. Persian mi-kardid). 

Zj&t/ 0 Cfj lj ^ ^ 1 b yd shuma yd u yak-i bdzi rni-kard (but in mod. 
Pers. often mi-kardid). 

b \) plM ^ b yd, man in 1 dm rd mi-giram yd Muhammad 

(elegant) “ eitlier I will take the prize or Muhammad.” 

\j pUjf **. 2 p.*> b ^yo man yd Muhammad infant rdmi-girim (modern), 
fj ^*Uii <Jb b ^yo man yd Muhammad yak lcuddm in 1 dm 

rd, mi-girad (class.) ; in mod. Pers. mi-girim . 

^xlx/c {J £j (^yo b c^slxi Muhammad yd man yak-i in'dm rd, mi-girad 

(in speaking mi-girim). 

ojlio tijL. ^b tj*t ^x) khwdh' 1 man urd kushta 

bash am khwdh ishdn tajdvui na-ddrad (elegant). 

jl> Alois' ^ khwdh man Jchipdh ishan urd 

kushta bdshim tafdvat na-ddrad (not good, but used). 

^yo j y b y j ^y° man kaniz-am va In khdinum , yd tu 

kaniz-i va man khdnum, ? (Tr. H. B. Chap, xxiv) “ am I the slave and 
are you the mistress, or are you the slave and am I t he mistress ( ” 

Remark. —In, ^b t^lU Af rafiq-i ddshlam ki sdlhd 

bd-ham safar karda budim, (Sa‘di), there is an ellipsis of b° md liar du or 
jt j ^»x> man va u after ki, 44 I had a friend that (conj.) (we two) travelled 
together for years.” Persians delight in elliptical expressions. Vide also (d), 

(c) (1) When the nominative is a relative pronoun, the antecedent 
determines the number of the verb: ‘all ye that pass by.’ ‘The follow¬ 
ing writes Hodgson, “ is a common error : 4 one of the most valuable books 
that has appeared in any language.’ ” 

; £ knelling is one of the most esteemed numismatical writers that this 
country has produced ’ (Right; but, 4 that have appeared in this country ’)”. 

Compare cuw I* jo* ^|y uXLo ^ Jf i>\ y ^y & az 

ash-liar musannifin ast ki dar m,ulk i Iran paydd shuda asl (wrong ; s'u and). 

1 ^/o j ki na f muqasnr-ast va na man is also used in m.e. In 

English tho speaker does not always put himself last though grammars toll him to. 
Similarly b ^jb y b ya u bazi mi-kard yd shuma. 

2 "Hie modern tendency is to use Aa. chi —Aa. chi for khwdh — khwdh. 
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44 I confess that I am one of those who am unable to refuse my assent to the 
conclusions of those philosophers who assert that nothing exists but as it is 
perceived ; (read 4 are * for 4 am ’ and omit 4 my ’) ” 

—^ &L* j| man iqrar mi-hunam hi man 

yak-i az jumla-yi an ashkhds hastam hi nami-iavdnam qabul bi-hunam hi —; 
(write J IS hi nami-tavanand qabul bi-hunand), 

(2) By a similar mistake, a demonstrative or personal pronoun is 
sometimes used that does not refer to the true antecedent, as 

44 I am one of those who cannot describe what 1 (they) do not see ’ ’ 

^ )) mail yak-i az anlid-ihastam 

hi nami tavanam baydn-i chizha-yi na-dlda bi-hunam (should 
namitavdnand — bi-hunand). 

i^yo b tj lwvifyj fby' jf vj j+j j 

yj±. J b v-Jli bi-marq-i hhudam va bi-marg-i hhudat man az anau 

nistam hi murshid-i in ham. bitavdnad in jafangled rd bd man qdlib bi-zanad id chi 
rasad bi-tu nar qalandar (Tr. II. B., Chap-. 1 1); 1 instead of ^ b ba man read, 
cjtiof Li ba ishan. 

^ Axftj y A? &Z z>yc man az an mard nistam 

hi bi-sukhandn-i shumd fari/la u maghrur shavam (Mirkhond) 44 I’m not the 
sort of man to be deluded by your words ” ; (read rm-shavad). 

(d) Sometimes in a contracted compound sentence, one predicate has two 
or more subjects, there being then an ellipsis of one or more verbs, as : 

4 ‘Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note (was hoard).” According to 
Hodgson this contraction is, in English, only admissible when the subjects 
are in the same number.” The following are examples cited by him as 
errors :— 

4 ‘ His (Peter the Hermit’s) diet was abstemious, his prayers (were 2 ) long 
and fervent, and the alms which be received with one hand, he distributed 
with the other.”— Gibbon. 

In Persian, on the contrary, not only are ellipses like those just men¬ 
tioned, considered grammatically correct, but also a species of ornament. 
Examples :— 

8 «^ ut y a* ^ (juft in farzand-i tust , 

tarbiyat-ash chunan kun hi yak-i az farzanddn-i /chud 8 (Sa‘di); (supply— 
rd tarbiyat mi-hum). 

1 jajang (m.c.) “ bosh”: «^Jl? qdlib zadan (m.c.) “ make to swallow, 

stuff with (lit. to put inside one as in a mould) ” : j nar-qalandar (m.c.) “ you 

buck qalandar ” (abusive). 

2 This English error, if true error it be, generally occurs in the case of the verb 
‘ to be.* 

8 The omission of r5 after Mind is perhaps a typographical error. The rd ia 
necessary in modern Persian. 
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pX*3 iX? jf iS^f <£^* 

Chi budi ar sar-i zulf-ash bi-dast-am uftadi 
Civil as tin-i karimdn bi-dast-i darvishdn —(Sa‘di). 
iSJ) J iJh y tX9 1 &S fj c£Lo 

malik-zada-i rd shunidam lei leutdh 1 2 * qadd bud va haqir , va digar baradaran-ash 
bulandr-bdld va khub-ruy (Sa'di, B. 1., St. 13) “ I have heard of a certain prince 
who was diminutive in stature and mean in appearance, while his brothers 
were tall and handsome.” 

y. j* j** i 1 j\ £\ &' j 

va, ma'lum * hi agar tanlid bi-gurizam , mdnand-i bisydr-i az digaran, az 
sar-i naw giriftar , va ‘ azdb-am yak bar hazar sliavad (Tr. H. B., Chap. V.) ; 
though the verb expressed is 3rd pers. (sliavad), the 1st pers. ( 
shavam) has to be supplied after giriftar. 

dar hujra-i kuchkak dar rakht-i khwdb dirdz kashida ast vanukardn-ash dar pay- 
rdmun-i u gird d/nada (Intro. Trans. Haji Baba) "there, on a bedspread 
in the middle of a small room, surrounded by several of his servants, I—” : 
in the Persian there is an ellipsis of «v| and after dmada , though the 

preceding verb kashida ast is singular. 

Compare—c**boJU. L bd lialat-i bd‘is-i hayrat-i 
liama , ballci man va hakim ham —(Tr. H. B., Chap. 11) "when, to the 
astonishment of all, not excepting myself and the doctor—” (H. B., 
p. 50): (too elliptical even for Persian; repeat baHs-i hayrat-i after balki). 

( e ) In English the pronominal adjectives ‘each’ and ? ‘ every ’ should 
be in the 3rd pers., sing., and when they are the leading words in their 
clauses they require singular verbs and pronouns to agree with them. 

In Persian however a plural verb generally follows ‘ each ’ and ‘every,’ 
liar yak and har Jcuddm) etc., not only in the modern but also 

in the classical 4 * language:— 

( ftor) har yak (or har kuddm) asp-i ddrand (m.c.) 
<f each one has a horse.” For examples from Sa'di, vide § 39 (j) (2). 

jof U*JjS' fAi) iz+nslyo yt 13 

aljUi <^y ta liar kuddm dast-i muvdjaqat dar daman-i c aqV zanand bi-qadam-i 
sharaj bi-darajdt-i k va la-qad 6 karramnabani Adam a ’taraqqi numayand (Anvar-i 
Suhayli, Chap. I, Intro.) " so that every one should place the hand of compli- 


1 In. m.c. fcbj^iXs qad kutah. 

2 Note omission of bud . 

?- Also either and neither; “ vide * (/). 

4 For examples of hama before a noun with the ^ 


vide § 39 (i) (1). 

f> Quotation from the Qoran, xvii. 72. 


of unity and signifying * every * 
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ance on the skirt of reason, and by the step of exaltation should be promoted 
to the rank of, ‘ And now have we honoured the children of Adam/ ” 

fj JUaA. jf j )t e/Ajf jl cXrf j*> 

har yak az ishan sifat-i az sifat-i hamida va khaslat-i az khisal-i pasandida 
ra ta'rif mi-kardand (Anv. Suh.). 

j) J *3}***^ $3-3L) iS by.'Cjl ^xjLuujf^ 

sxx^isi cjf ddbishlim jarmud hi td in khwanda na-sliavad shubha 

murtaft k na-khivahad shud va Inch yak az haziran bar qa l ida-yi an khatt 
vuquj na-ddshtand —(Anv. Suh., Cluip. I, Intro.) “ DabishJim said that until 
this should be read the doubt would not be removed, and that as no one of 
those present was acquainted with that character—.” 

It is however more logical to use the singular verb. 

(2) har kas, however, even in slovenly modern Persian, is usually 
followed by the singular verb, but a+a hama kas by a plural one. The 
Persian translator of lldji Bdbd 0 / Isfahan however uses a singular verb after 

<wa hama kas. 

aiijb |*qf v’— mulaziman-i 

rikab-i dawlat-intisdb har yak bar lab-i ju-% dar sdya-yi darakht-i dram yaftand 
(Anw. Suh.. Chap. 1, Intro.) “the attendants of iiis auspicious retinue 
disposed themselves to rest under the shade of trees on the bank of a rivulet 
and—’' (East. Trans.). 

In modern Persian it is not unusual for the same author to use the 
singular or the plural verb indifferently after ^ a** hama kas. 

(3) Instances of each or every being in English erroneously followed by a 
plural pronoun are :— 

“He is not tied down to relate every minute passage or circumstance, 
if they (it) be not absolutely necessary to the main story, etc.” £< ‘ Each of 
the girls went up into their separate rooms to rest and calm themselves ” 1 ; 
(Mrs. Gaskell’s Wives and Daughters (1867), Cli. 42, p. 419) ” ; )) 

0 ±xisj har yak az dukhlardn bi-utaqhd-yi khud-i 

shan raftand Id rahat shavand. 

In modern Persian aiiif U 31 har yak az mci guftand; j 1 
^ cih?t 4 ^jJI Inch yak az shumd Idyiq-i in kdr nistid; ( c;U^f jl ) 

har kas (az ishan) inkar kardand, etc., etc., are used both in speaking 
and in writing. The Persians will hardly acknowledge that these concords 
are incorrect. * 

(4) “Every strong and every weak point of those who might probably 
be his rivals were laid down on the charts.” “‘Point’ should follow 
‘ strong ’ as well as ‘ weak,’ but authorities differ as to the proper number of 
the verb. Crombie, in his Etymological Syntax of the English Language 

1 Corrected; “ Each of the girls went up into her separate room to rest and calm 
herself.” 
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(5th Ed. 1843), p. 167, opines that, (1 ) 1 Every officer and every soldier claims ’, 
is easier and more precise than, (2) 4 * Every officer and every soldier 
claim ’, though the latter 4 is unquestionably more agreeable to analogy.’ ” 
Professor Bain too says (English Grammar, p. 175);—“Plurality is cer¬ 
tainly implied, but there is a disagreeable effect produced by joining 
‘every’ with a plural verb, and we might take shelter under the elliptical 
usage, and say, “ Every officer (claims), and every soldier claims ” The 
dilemma might be solved by using ‘all.’ ” 

In Persian, the plural verb would be preferred for No. ( 1 ), as:— 
—iS jA har sahib mansab va sarbaz 1 iddi l 3 d s mi- 

kunand ki —, but the singular verb for No. (2), as : Jty* y tt ^ 

—har sahib mansab va har sarbaz iddi*a* m,i Jcunad ki] in the 
latter case the verb is understood to the first subject. 

(5) “A difficulty arises in the English when both genders are implied in 
each , every, etc., and according to Professor Bain the plural may then 
be used. ‘Where everybody [all] can ride as soon as they are born.*’ 
‘ In Europe no one marries unless they have the certain means of support¬ 
ing their children ’:—Madame Bonaparte, Life and Letters (1879), Ch. 8 , p. 
135. [Read, ‘ people do not marry’.] s ”— Hodgson. 

As the pronouns in Persian have no distinction for gender, this error 
is practically absent. Thus the last example might be rendered :— c ;l^ 

b dar Faramjistdn Inch has id vajh-i 

kifdf na-dashta bdshad ( arusi nami-kunads “ Let every man do their 
own work”; tj har kas bay ad kar-i khud-asli ra 

bi-kunad. 

The indefinite pronoun ‘ one/ is in Persian adam , cjLJi insan , etc., 
and this would naturally be followed by a singular pronoun and a singular 
verb. 

(/) Like each and every? the distributive pronouns either and neither , 
should in English be followed by a singular verb. 

In modern Persian, however, not only are these distributive pronouns 
followed by a plural verb but, by a confusion of thought, their adjuncts 6 (if the 
pronoun be the subject) affect the verb , 6 as : 

Inch yak az shumdhd Idyiq-i in kar nistid (should be ?iist) (m.c.) “neither 
(or none) of you are [is] fit for this business ” : &■*> y UL& jf ^xa 

1 Note that har is not usually repeated, j* har pisar va dukhtar *‘ Each 

boy and each girl.” 

2 Chun dar mulk-i—har kas mVtavanand az vaqt-i tavallud savar hi ahavand —: better 
hama kas y or else the verb in the singular. 

3 Note that in the Persian there are two negatives for one in English. 

4 For each and every ‘ vide' (e). 

6 Error of Proximity ’ ’ vide (a). 

6 This error may in modern Persian be considered universal. 
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kick ki 1 az shumaha Idyiq-imarhamathd-yi man nistid . (Vazlr-i 

Lankaran) “ not one (none) of you are (is) deserving of my many 

kindnesses'’: critl 4 »; y /l 

dAAljid lSj ki li IIaji agar iu bi-khwdhi dar in rah 

ha in asp khar-davani hi-kuni hick yah sar-i saldmat bi-manzil na-hhipahid 

burd (Pers. Trans. Haji Baba of isfahan) “ Hdji,\i you mean to play the fool 
like this with your horse neither of you will finish the day’s marcli in 
safety. 15 


Concord of Adjectives, and of Pronoun with Noun. 

(g) Some errors in the use of the demonstrative pronouns have been 
noticed [vide (c) ( 2 ). An English blunder is to make them plural before 
the singular nouns kind and sort, as: “I always delight in overthrowing 
(hose [that| kind\ of schemes and cheating a person of their [his] premedi¬ 
tated contempt-.” (Miss Austen, Pride and Prejudice , Cli. X.) 

In Persian in jur this kind ” etc., is used before either a singular 

or a plural noun or verb, as : in jur adam dar Iran 

kkayli-st “this sort of character is common in Persian” and 
i>AA*~>jfc ^IaA C )N.'t in jur Ft dumbo, dar [ran khayli hastand. 

(it) With the exception of the feminine affix s of Arabic adjectives and 
participles, adjectives in Persian may be said to have no inflections . 2 * With 
t he exception of the one or two points already referred to in § 43 (n) (s) and 
(/) and footnote to (/) (I), questions of the concord of adjectives are not likely 
to arise. 

(i) The antecedent, in Persian, of a pronoun in the plural should not be a 
singular collective noun. In: ^ 

c #j (Tr. 41. B., Chap. XXXIIl), not only is ishan incorrect but the colloca" 

tion is faulty. Omit ishan , and after zan insert 30 jd dar sar-i 

rdlt-i Shaft. 

§ 137. Government of Verbs, Prepositions ( Jl*i| ), and Errors. 

(a) 'transitive verbs govern, in English, the objective,and in Persian the 
accusative case. The following English errors are taken from Hodgson :— 

“ He, who had always inspired in her a respect which almost over¬ 
came her affection, she now sazv the object of open pleasantry—(Miss Austen, 
Pride and Prejudice, Ch. 61) [For ‘ ho ’ read 4 him ] ”. 1 

This error can hardly be repeated in Persian. For one thing, the 
pronoun 4 in her 7 could not in Persian prose precede the pronoun 4 she, ’ : 
which is the subject of the principal clause. An kas-i ki hamisha Muhammad 

1 Hick ki f m.c. for Inch has 

2 The case of a plural adjective being used as a plural noun [vide § 43 ( m) ] need 

not be considered. 
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bi-u ihtiram mi-kard hdld u rd dar ma'raz-i mazhaka ujtdda did of 

{jtyuo jd (jp** ffyAf a^ 4 ib , or an kas-i rd ki 

hamisha Muhammad ilitirdm mi-kard hdld dar ma l faz~i mazhaka ujtdda did 

JIU. ^k> aAx+a ij c/f, are 

both incorrect: the subject to did is obscure, nor is it clear to whom 
lira refers in the first example. In, C5 '° \j L 5 ~S' 

Muhammad an kas-i rd, ki hamisha bi-u ilitirdm mi-kard —, the subject to mi-kard 
might be cither Muhammad or an kas-i ; but omit bi-u and write, Muhammad 
an kas-i rd ki hamisha ihtiram mi-kard hdld dar ma'raz-i mazhaka ujtdda did, 
and the sense is clear, Muhammad being clearly the subject to both verbs. 

(b) Conjunctions connect nouns and pronouns in the same case. Also 
nouns or pronouns in apposition must in English be in the same case. 
The following English errors are taken from Hodgson:— 

(1) “ God will send no such fools as / [me] upon His errands :— Westward 

JIo\ 99 Khudd hich ahmaq-i mi ski mcin-i l rd bi-pay gkambari indkhdb nami- 
kunad cjr*> \j ^.ix ji* foA (m.c.). 

(2) £ ‘ ‘ In this state Frank Churchill found her, she [her] trembling, they 

| them] loud and insolent.’ Miss Austen, Emma, Ch. T).” Fuldn urd dar 
in hdlat ydft-iird, larzan ra ishdu rd gustdkh \j y oib o uy 

In the Persian sentence if u larzdn ^3 } F were substituted, the 
pronoun u would refer to Frank. 

(c) Prepositions in English govern the objective case, and nouns and pro¬ 
nouns in apposition to a noun or pronoun so governed must be in the same 
case. 

<£ God forbid that I should refuse a penny to a poor man—and 
he [him] my own son ” j~ j ^ ^^vaiL y ^ ^UL=^ 

hdsha ki man az yak pul da dan bi-jaqir-i inkar bi-kunam va an haw. pisar-% 
khud,-am , or f^A JU. ^ ^j Jj .j ^ t$\ !<>A 

Khuda na-kunad ki man pul dddan bi-jaqir-i inkdr kunaw va hdl an ki pisar- % 
kJiud-am ast . 


Remark. —After “ God forbid ” and similar expressions, an affirmative 
verbis required in Persian, thus ££ God forbid that 1 should refuse, etc.” is 
correct ; but ££ God forbid that I should not give, etc.,” Hashd (or Khudd 
na-kunad) ki bi-jaqir-i pul na-diham |oA b ) UU 5 etc., 

is unusual. 

# 

(e) One relative pronoun may do duty for more than one clause as, 
“ Muhammad who was born and buried in Tabriz—” Muhammad ki dar Tabriz 
mutawallid va madfun shud —j oJyLcyjyd 

If however the relative pronoun is in different cases, it should be 


Note accusative of man. Or ahmaq-i manra (not mara). 
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repeated in English but not in Persian. An example of an error in English 
is— 

“The upper part of the house of which I know nothing, and [which I] 
have never seen .—A Life for a Life (1859), Vol. II, p. 65.” \j ^Slb 
fi j fh*>**i ^yo iS tabaqa-yi bala-yi khdna rd ki man dar 

bdra-yi an Inch nami-danam va hargiz na dida am —. 

(/) The following examples illustrate the government of some verbs and 
prepositions:— 

( 1 ) Az u pur dida,nd j \\ was asked; they asked 

l T rd pursidand *i*i**jj I!; y (class) ) him. ’ ’ 

(2) Az shumd iltimds djnram ki—&' py& j! y “I 

Nizd-i shumd, ] iltimds mi-kunam ki —U^' > beseech 

Az shumd multimas-am ki &S y J you.” 

(3) Az shumd rnamnun-am )“I am (much) obliged to 

Mamnun-i shumd hastam U£ v^ 4 x> ) you.” 

(4) MuhtdjA an (or muhtdj hi-an) mstam L ) 

— an rd Idzim na-ddram tyf “ [ am not in need of it.” 

(5) Dar fikr-i inamr hastam, “I’m thinking about it.” 

( 6 ) Dar ray nazar lcard z>y & (class.) = bi-u nazar kardjl> 

ZrS (mod.) “lie looked at him.” 

(7) Az u khayli mi-farsam ^±*> y \\ “ I’m much afraid of him.” 

( 8 ) Bdyad bi-taqsir-i Wind ktirdf kuni >, 

y £ You ought to confess your 
Bdyad taqsir-at ra iqrdr kuni ( fault/' 

AjA *3 Ij . J 

(9) Az' 1 ‘aqab-iu injd. dmada am y y y “I have come 

here to look for him ” (now or previously). 

.4~ Au/ab-i u dnja raj tarn pi*) y )l “ I went there to look 
after him” (on a certain day). 

Az h ‘aqab-i u ujtddam ^ohi y y (— either amadan or raftan) 
“ 1 followed him/' 

(10) Az mihmdrn khayli mutamatti 1 shadim p^ )\ “we 

enjoyed the entertainment”; ( mihmdni here may mean being guests or 
being hosts). 

( 11 ) KhiVaD bar hakim pushdnidand y (in m.c. 

bi-hakim) “The governor was presented with a dress of honour”; also 
hakim rd khiVat pushdnidand or kardand or \) pfl *-. 

(12) Az namaz parddkht 3 U jf “he finished his prayers” : 

Bi-namaz parddkht “ he began to pray.” 


• Or bi-shumu. Q Or dar ‘ aqab , or bi-‘aqab . 

s Or dar *aqab , or hi-'aqab. 

4 Her© khHat is used generally and does not need the {S of unity. 
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(13) Az nazar-i shah pishkash rd guzardndand ^ 

‘ * the gift was presented to - the Shah.” 

(14) Az vay dar guzasht ^ jf (class.) “ he passed by him ” (but 

in mod. Per. = “ he forgave him his fault,” or “he beat him in the race 
etc.).” 

Az u guzasht (or radd shud) ( ^ d; or) y y (mod.) ‘‘ he passed 

by him.” 

(15) Bar u khandldand y y 

(modern); az u khandldand y (class.) : ( „ They laughed at him> >> 

az harf-i u khandldand y ^Jja. jf t 

(mod.) also bar harf-i u —. J 

(16) U az man bi-u (or pish-i u) shikayal bard (or hard) ^ (& /0 y y 

{ or ) (y or) “ he made a complaint against me to him.” 

(17) Az an sukhan Inch ittila* na-ydfta am y ^Xlot oT)i 

- bar-an sukhan muttali ‘ na-shuda am f drt y “I know 

nothing about the matter.” 



CHAPTER XX. 

138. Order of Words and Phrases. 


(a) The formal or conventional order of words in a simple sentence is, 

generally speaking, the same as in Latin, i.e . subject, object or complement, 
and verb, as: faqir chlz-i lchwast “the beggar asked for 

something 99 ; u bi-safar raft “lie started on a journey.” 

It is also a general principle that things to be thought of together 
should be placed in close conjunction. I; 

ya'qub yusuj ra bishiar az ha.ma-yi farzandan-i digar-i Jchud 
dust mi-ddsht “ Jacob loved Joseph more than all his other sons.” 

Remark .—Even if the accusative is part of a compound verb it does 
not always immediately precede the actual verb, as: ^ 

Kp*/ I) or) dar an raqt yad-i Khudd kardam (or Khuda ra, yad tear dam '). 

(b) The dative generally follows the accusative, unless the accusative 

forms part of a compound verb, as: fab jb \j bdz rd bi-u dddarn “ 1 gave 
him the female goshawk ’’: y u bi-ma salam kard * 

( c ) Words and phrases denoting time, when they apply to the whole 

sentence, are usually placed first, as: ytiS ^ shab-i qazi-i 

dar kitdbd did ki —“ one night a Qazi read in a book that—” : jd Lsb) 

— ruz-i mard-i dar mas)id-i nishasta bud, ki —“ one day a 
certain man was sitting (seated) in a mosque when—” : 

^ ruzri dar shahr-idarvish-i dar-i dukdn-i baqqdl-i raft “one 
day, in a certain city, a darvish went to the shop of a green-grocer. 4 99 

(d) When the complement to the verb is a complete sentence, it is put 

last, as :— 0 -x> \yc o±*jj ^ mard pur si d mard ahmaq mi-pinddri 

“ the man enquired saying, ‘ Do you think me a fool ? 1 2 * 4 5 ” : by 

** I**/-** ijIa %y didam ki dar miyan-i darya chand kuhJid-yi s digar ham 
bud (m.c.) “ I saw that there were several other rocks as well, in the middle 
of the sea.’ ’ 

(e) When the object is qualified by a relative sentence, the object may 
immediately precede the verb and the relative clause follow, as :—!j 

1 > Isdjf j\ az inja, bRalast yd/tan ummid nlst, or 

Uruj}} umid-i kkalan ydftan az inja, nist. 

2 salam hardan “ orally, or with the hand.” The Afghans say 
blk wandan for tho former. 

8 Or y ) d {y*4j)5 iSJV ruz-i darvish-i dar shahr-i. 

4 <J& haqqdl “ a man who sells dried and fresh fruits, ghi , curds, etc. 

* Note plural noun after chand. The singular could be used. 
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sjt l A/ padishah-i rd shuriidam hi bi-hushian-i asir-% 

isharat hard (Sa‘di) “ I have heard of a king who made a signal for a captive 
to be put to death . 5 5 

The collocation of relative sentences is fully illustrated bv the examples 
in § ]20 ( q) Relative Pronouns, and § 130 Relative Clauses. 

(/) As the verb closes the clause, it may happen in a complex and 
intricate sentence that more than one verb is found at the end, vide § 130 
(a) (3) and (&). 

If however the verb is in the Imperative, it can correctly begin the 
clause, as:— 

( —. iS j j t-ftliL y jimf AT 

Kunun-at hi imhdn-i guflar hast 
Bi-gu ay harddar bi-lulf u hdiusM 

h i jardd .(Sa‘dl). 

aj 5 y bi-raw bi-ahistagi , or less emphatic ^ *j bi-dhistagi 

biraw . 

(g) In m.c., a few verbs frequently precede their dative, as: c^r, 

aj(A. raft hhana 1 “ he went home ” : rasidim bi-dih “ we reached the 

village”: b Jtj pul rd dddam-ash “I gave him the money”: 

tj J.j pul rd dadam bi-faqir “ I gave the money to the beggar ” : 
bi-raw bazar 2 “go to the bazar.” 

(h) The position of the first portion of a verb, compound and potential, 

is illustrated by the following examples: Uviij injd 

nami tavan suhbat hard , or Injd suhbat nami-tavdn 

hard “ we (one) can’t talk together in this place.” 

(i) The formal order of the sentence as described above is frequently 
altered or reversed. This departure from the normal order is called ‘ In¬ 
version.’ 8 The object of Inversion is to place important words or phrases 
in the most prominent place in the sentence and thereby excite attention to 
them. 

In grammar and rhetoric this figure is also known as Hyperbaton, 
and rarely as Trajection. 

A sentence that fails to excite attention is ill-constructed. 

The following are a few examples of the object of Inversion :— 

(1) Substanlive and Adjective . The qualifying adjective sometimes pre¬ 
cedes its noun for the sake of emphasis, vide § 43 (b). Other instances of the 


1 For AjLxu bi-khana . 

* For Aj bi-bazar. 

s inqilab-i halam. ‘Inversion is a branch of Ornament.’ A striking 

example in English is “ Sunk are thy towers in shapeless ruin all.’ ’ 
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displacement of the adjective, either for emphasis or for the sake of avoiding 
a strain on the attention, are:— 

“He is a man, wise, just and honourable ” ^ Jit* y 

u mardi-st ‘ ddil , ‘dqil va salih : 1 “one of you who is braver (than the 
rest)—and manly and strong should climb on to this pillar and—” aS'U^j! 

))j 5 j y jjV* yak-i az shuma 

ki dildvar tar ast % va mardana va zurmand bdyad hi bar in sutun bi-ravad va 
risman-i kashti bi-qirad (Sa‘dl). 

For an instance of the displacement of an adjective or participle 
in Apposition vide end of § 139 (d). 

(2) Predicate before subject.—The predicate is presented before the 

subject, when it is desired that the latter should at once be conceived in 
connection with the special aspect of the former, as :—“ Blessed are the 
peace-makers” mubarak-and sulh-kunandagdn. 8 “For 

wide is the gate and broad is the way that leadeth to destruction” ^ UP 
o-of iS^y° ^ j jZ c>t ^>**1 zird ki farakJi ast dn dnr va 

msi‘ ast dn rah ki mifaddi bi-haldkat ast. ‘dlim Ahmad ast , 

and—if o—if dj ' 0 mard an ast ki —: this construction is called hasr 
“ restricting,” i.e. “ wise is Ahmad and Ahmad alone.” 

(3) Copula or Auxiliary verb , and subject: or , verb and subject .—The 
copula or auxiliary verb, and the subject, may often in English be advan¬ 
tageously inverted, e.g. in questions ; “ Are you well ? ” “Is your father at 
home t ” 

Inversion is not employed in Persian to signify interrogation. 

“ Eyes was J to the blind ” chashm budam Lard-yi 

kiirdin : “feet was 1 to the lame” h> ^ va pa budam hardy-i 

langdn. 

Tariqa-yi kharj-i in naqd rd man mi-ddnam , ^y| 

(H. B., Chap. V) “the proper way to spend this money 7 know.” 

(4) Object and Subject of verb .— Prominence in English is given to 

the object by inverting it and placing it first, as : “ Silver and gold 

have I none.” In Persian, the object naturally precedes the verb : inver¬ 
sion therefore requires that it should follow, as: )\j na ddram sim 


I Ordinarily u mard-i 4 udil-i ovdl-i suhh 7 -at, <>r mard-i 1 Mil ra ‘ aqi ' ra mlih-i.U; or 
the of unity could bo added to mard. 

* 2 Note that j/ak-t az shumu is correctly followed by the verb in the 3rd pers. sin-j;. : 
even in modern Persian (lie usual error would not be made with the verb so close to 
tjak-i. 

■*’ Potter JLc JIceu khadta hi-ljtd-i ruth ku> andagan. 
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In conditional, concessional, and temporal sentences, the object or 
subject may, for emphasis, precede the conjunction, as: 3 

Nijju ^lils (H. B., Chap. XI) “ the eye and knuckle¬ 

bones of a wolf, attached to a boy’s person, give him courage ’’ ; 
oi) hakim chun raft “when the doctor departed “ : aliil Uj \y» 

<^yf savaran rd chun chashm bi-md uftdd tdkhtan avardand , for 

chun chasm-i savaran- -. 

(5) Subordinate before Principal Proposition .—When a sentence consists 
of two Propositions, a principal one and a subordinate, greater force 1 is 
obtained if the subordinate precedes the principal, as : “ If you stay I’ll go ” 

cr* <yU-> y agar tu bi-mdni man mi-ravam .* 

Remark .—When the inversion is so violent as to confuse tin 1 sense 
(as sometimes in poetry) it is called Synchysis. 

(j) Never crowd many circumstances together. c When in a complex 

sentence the qualifications of the subject or the modifications of the predi¬ 
cate are numerous, the most judicious course is to distribute them, placing 
part before and part after the subject or predicate.’ 18 4 Example : “Atone 
blow was his head severed from his body 5 eP 3* ov* 4 s -rj' e bi-gal 

zarb sar-ash az tan judd shud. Here of the two modifications, 1 at one blow 
and ‘ from his body', one is placed before and one after the predicate. 

(k) “A circumstance ought never to be placed between two capital 
members; since, by such a proposition, it is doubtful to which it belongs. 
By placing it between parts of the member to which it belongs, ambiguity 
is avoided, and the capital members arc kept distinct. 

“ ‘ By the articles subsisting between us, on the day ol marriage, you 
agree to pay down the sum of eight thousand pounds.’ 

“ Better thus ‘ By the articles subsisting between us, you agree to pay 
down on the day of marriage, the sum of eighty thousand pounds. 5 

For example vide (n) (1). 

The following sentence from lldji Baba is not clear at first sight: 

izy ly.xc*. O~o! f**A*x> A> Uf ^ yS zy* y jy 

(/) “ When different things have an obvious relation to each other with 
respect to the order of time, place, cause and effect, or the like, a corres¬ 
ponding order should be observed in assigning them their position in the 
sentence. Better j zinda va sdlim “ alive and well ’ , than ^ 
sdlim va zinda “ well and alive.’’ Vide also (n) (5). 

1 And also * Suspense.’ 

2 More forcible than “ I’ll go if you stay ” $' fjj** man uu-racam 

ugar tu bi-manl. 

a Vide Herbert Spencer on “ Style.” 

4 A semi-colon is required after AJ na to make the sense clear. 
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(m) The following Persian examples of collocation will repay study:— 

(1) tJXc ijU kL» padisliah gujl man-am sultan-i in mulh 

t he king said ; It is 1 who am the king of this realm.’ 

(2) L* jt P' J 1? *v*f p nd-gah darvish-i dar amad bd 

dalq-i va ambdn-i va 'asa-i, “suddenly a darvish entered with his habit, 
and leather bag, and staff.” 

(3) y oiJj p,>T *3 y, cvy sdqhd-yi gandum (Ed az qadd-i adam 

bulnnd-tar “he saw stalks of wheat, taller were they than a man’s stature.” 

(4) )j* x&jjLro ^ khud-i shahr lijdraigdli-i buzurg-i ast (mod.) 

“ the same city is a large commercial place.” 

(5) jh y> J.j'f cu-ot jjtXui bk)b 

bar fid dida shuda ast Id shakJis-i rd hi bis gar sud dyad h arrtdn qadr ham-bi-u 

ziydn mi-rasad. 

(0) y>\ ^ *ij y ^ (^lA3CVJ ^yX^Cy &X3£ 

si daEa zamin bi-chundin. 1 shiddat larzid Id ruy-i zamin-i 
dnjd. d/mdrat-i bisydr buzurg-i agar mi-bud ya.qin an mi-ujtdd “the earth shook 
three times with such violence that had there been a large building there, it 
would certainly have fallen”. 

(7) i>-? j |4t A>l-A axjJU. siJfj dar 

vai/t-i Jchurdsdli dar jdi-i Id Ichdna-am. bud dar dnjd 1 * chand Ichdna-yi zambil-sazan 
bud “ there wore several houses of basket weavers near the home of my 
youth.” 

(8) y jS\ p Jbj Jly <*jlA ^ S\ Zyt I; ( < J**! l** 9 y\ ^ 3 "* 

d*pj tX>U bdz dar dil-am guzasht hi 

az daral'ht-i hi slidIchhd-yash rd qird-d gird-i khdna nilidl zada am agar az 
human darahht ? shdUihd-yi lcuchak bi-ydram shdyad bi-vaqt-i bdftan-i zambil 
na-shikanand ‘‘it then crossed my mind that if 1 were to bring some twms 
from the same tree from which 1 had gathered the cuttings which I had 
planted round the house, perhaps, they would not break when weaving the 
baskets. ’ ’ 

(9) y <y« cliun bi-dftab mi bar amadam (Afghan) (m.e. 

4 j* y. bar mi-dmadam) “ when I went out in the sun (sunshine).” 4 * * * * 


1 Or tVljfjl cxjiXmO c hunan bi-shiddit larzid. 

2 Note repetition of noun of place after relative clause : *£xj[+ dar ja'i ki >md 

dar dnjd. Also jL. AU. chand khdna-yi zambil-sdz (sing.)—. 

8 Note repetition ot substantive after relative clause. Also that the plural verb 

na-shikanand is used after the neuter pi shdkhha to avoid the possibility of the word 

darakht being mistaken for the subject. 

♦ Bar-i dftdb raftan yUb’f y } or pish-i aftab ra/tan wlSb'fjka f mod. “ to 

go out in the sun. * * 
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( 10 ) dy (JjU jl tj yak-i ra 1 az muluk maraz-i hdHlbud — 

(Sa'di) “ a certain king was afflicted with a horrible disease.” 

(11) jJd I j gtcft ki fulan rd* dir shud ki na-didi 

—(Sa'di) “he said with regard to So-and-so—it’s a long time since 
you saw him.” 

(12) U&*. jf \j JL* yak-i ra az s hukama shunidam ki mi-gufi 
—(Sa'di) “ one of the leading men of the day, I heard him say that — ’ ’. 

(13) j AS' aj o Ji\ tj J>) zan-i javdn 4 ra agartir-i 

dar pahlit nishinad bih ki pir-i —(Sa'di) ‘‘for a young girl it is better to be 
wounded by an arrow than to have an old husband.” 

(14) luj oy— f JS^a Aj na bar ki bi-surat niku ast 

siral-i zibd dar ust 6 —(Sa'di) ‘‘not every one who has a pleasing exterior, 
has a pleasing disposition.” 

(15) jj b ) va bd shamshir zad gardan-i salmdni ra — 

(Prof. S. T.) " the neck of that barber he cut in two.” 

(16) 3 A*A CXi b <AjL» AJ ^3Cl*o ■,**-.sd 

guft sukhan bi-andisha bdyad guflan va harakdt-i pasandida bdyad 
kardan hama, khalq ra , Ichassa pddishan G ra —(Sa'di) “ he said, to speak after 
consideration and to act with propriety is proper for all—but especially for 
kings.” 

(17) \j aUi*| dy ^x^'c Aa. £\ mizaj agarchi mustaqim buvad 

i'timdd-i baqd rd nashayad —(Sa’di) “ even if a person’s health be perfect, one 
cannot hope for everlasting life for him on that account.” 

(18) ^ rV c** jly*. jLm t manki pishtar 

az in safar-i 'jahdz na karda budam dil-am barham khwurd (m.c.) “ I who had 
never voyaged in a ship before, my stomach felt sick.” 

(19) yT f t&v banda hargiz in jur musafaral 

Jchush-am 1 nami-ayad (m.c.) “I never like this kind of travelling.” 


l More common |j vJ>jLo jf yak-i az muluk ra. 

i Note ftildn ra object of na-didi. 

'6 \ ) UCcw jf yak-i az hukama ra more usual order. Also 

jl shunidam ki yak-i az hukama mi-guft. In mod. Pers., the plural verb 

^jjq mi-guftand would probably be used after U Ca. jf yak-i az hukama. 

* More forcible than L> <yj & °9 rar zan ~~ L i av <* n ra tvr-i dar 

pahlu nishinad, or y ^ agar tir-i dar pahlu-yi zan-i javdn 

nishinad. 

6 More forcible than o.«»f jioi A^ yfc sirat-i niku dar 

har ki bi-surat nlku-ast nist. 

6 In modern Persian, to avoid the repetition of fj rd, this would be worded— 
hama khalq fcfaasea pddishan rd. 

1 Note that there is no verb for iau banda ; the subject to «>jf nami-ayad is 
c musdfarat : * vide 5 § 130 (a) (2). 

39 
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(20) tj* J»j4 y Jao J\ agar tambal ha-bud u 1 ham 

yak gusfand gir-ash mi-dmad (m.c.) “ had he not been lazy, he too would have 
got hold of a sheep .’ 9 

(21) tj 4^33^0 4jjj| &ji jb ***? Jjj jjj A&x> 

oi? ^ man ki ruz-i avval gufta budam hi bar-i digar nam-i jahaz 

ham na-khwdham burd in sukhan 2 rd dust-i man bi-yad dvarda guft ki — 
“ I who had formerly said that I would never even mention the word ‘ ship ’— 
my friend recollected what I had said, and said to me.” 

(22) ejb|*? }\ L Sty. jt™ ^ 

Hdtim-i Ta*i 3 ki biydban-nishin bud agar dar sliahr budi az jush-i gadaydn bi¬ 
char a gash ti (Gu 1., C'liap.VII, St. 19). 

jhia^o JiU m dar zumra-yi sdhib-jamaldn mutajalli na-shavad 

magar dngdh ki mutahalli gardad bi-zivar-i qabul-i amir-i kabir-i ‘ alim-i k ddil-i 
mu*yvad,- i muzaf/ar-i, etc. etc*. (Gul., Muqaddama; Zikr-i, Amir-i Kabir-i, etc., 
3rd line). 

(24) Vide example in § 129 ( b ), Remark and footnote. 

(25) 9 Gf cjUle AJ j+f Ij ^ OJObc bof 

ammd manand-i radd-i mazdlim , nima-yi biryan-i pishkashi rd, kamar 
bastam ki bi- 1 Usman A gh d firistam (Tr. H. B., Chap. IV) “ but 1 determined 
to send to ‘Usman Agha as a reparation, half the roast (sheep’s head) that 
had been bestowed on me note position of kamar bastam ki. 

(26) iS ^>xvL tabib human khub ast ki— ; or waaaL 

SS cu-of tabib an shafchs ast ki “he is rightly called a physician who—”. 

(27) cjT 31 ***• l dy_ **ibo s^c j jf &)jd\ ±+jjuo 

ijh Mu‘ tamad u ’ d-Dawla ki az qulinj va sudda kam manda bud 

ki kar-ash sdkhta shavad az ta*sir-i an habb haydt-i tdza yaft (Tr. H. B., 
Chap. XIX) “the MiTtamad- u ’d-Dawla, who from colic and an obstruction 
in the intestines had very nearly died, got from this pill a new lease of life.” 

(n) The following are instances of faulty collocation :— 

( 1 ) ‘‘ ‘ The Moor seizing a bolster, full of rage and jealousy smothers 
her.’— 1 ; 4 ^ )\ maghribi muttakd*-i 

girifta pur az gkayz va khashm zan-ash rd khafa mi-lcu^iad. Corrected, ‘The 
Moor, full of rage and jealousy, seizing a bolster, smothers her ’ iSui jt jj 


1 Note that there is no verb for u: * vide * note 7, p. 609. 

2 Note how the sentence breaks off in the middle, a second clause being introduced 


by a new subject. 


t 


3 ta f i is the relative adjective from 
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aslL. i ij AjjjS y\<Lc j maghribi pur az ghayz va kjhashm muttaka^l 

girifta zan-ash ra Jchafa mi-kunad. 1 

(2) 4 4 4 A keen eye and a graphic pen see and set down for us the 
characteristic details of both scenery and manners.’ (Corrected by Hodgson ; 

4 a keen eye sees and a graphic pen sets down—’). 

The original collocation (apart from the error in the concord of the verb) 
would not be considered faulty in Persian, 2 * as \y »£*&**> jyc\ 

yt* (A* 3 hama-yi umur-i mamlakat ra chashm-i tiz va 

qalam-i naqsh-band-ash mi-binad va mi-nigarad ; (better ^ j ^ tj»yx> 

chashm-i tiz-ash mi-binad va-qalam-i naqsh-band-ash mi - 

nigdrad). 

(3) 44 Though all seeds do not contain albumen ” <u~.L£i tw* 

[ if* is***. Jb ] garchi hama-yi tukhmhd nishasta, na-darand 

\bdz dar ba l zi payda mi-sliavad J (m.c.). if all seeds do not contain albumen, 
then is there no seed which contains albumen. Corrected 44 Though not all 8 
seeds contain albumen” [—Jb ] yt A&. agarchi har tukhm-i 

nishasta na-ddrad [bdz —]. 

(4) 44 All who lay claim to these virtues, are not to be depended upon 1 ” 

jhlcf txvvf ^ <x+* hama-yi ashkhds-i hi idda c d-yi 

jazl mi-kunand ld*iq-i i'tibdr nistand . Corrected, 44 Not all who 4 lay claim to 

these virtues are to be depended on ” c^i jUiri JLa* aS y> aj 

na har hi idda ( a-yi fazl mi kunad Id iq-i i‘tibar ast. 

(5) 44 He was bred and born in Kerman ” kS^y &\*>y y j\ u dar 

Kirman buzurg va zd* ida shud ; 4 vide 5 (l). Corrected, 44 He was born and 
bred in Kerman ’ 5 ^ J j ^*j* y u dar Kirman za*ida va 

buzurg shud. 

(7) 44 Do you wish me to roast or boil the meat ? ” &by I 

vT b mi- khwahid ki gusht ra biryan ya ab-paz kunam? (Better 

1 Simple and more natural jjioj j Jax* j\ AS 

‘XiCyo AAL. Ij jl AimfjS Maghribl ki pur az yjiayz va khaahm bud muttakd^-i bi-dahn-i 
zan-ash guzashta urd khafa mi-kunad. 

* Obscurity is not necessarily a fault in Persian. However, in modern Persian, the 
simpler collocation as in the corrected English example would be preferred— jyo\ 

*3® igjo (jiiXo j Ojuj \j o&L»a> hama-yi umur-i mamlakat ra 

chashm-i tiz-ash mi binad va qalam-i naqsh-band ash mi-nigarad. 

is unidiomatic. 

4 *X)t | o K Cxo <JLo5 A+*> aj is unidiomatic. 
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j t j L f; gusht rd birydn 1 * 3 kunam yd db-paz —grill the meat * 

or boil it). 

(8) Ar J w;*- J Lot 

j>JL»f^3P-KX) ^asu ^asu* Aj tj a** ammd , mushtariyan-i 

pdyddr va luqmahd-yi charb u shirin-i darmsh , andaruniyan-i padshahi budanp 
ki hama mahabbat-i padshah rd bi-niru-yi sihr bi-Jchudmunhasir mi-khwastand 
(Tr. H. B., Chap. 11) “but the ladies of the king’s seraglio were his 
principal customers. Their most urgent demand was some powerful charm 
to insure the attention of the king”: (put ; suj lsjjW bi-niru-yi sihr 
after hama). 

(9) <^f ^ y jj ji ±>f jd )J jl JU y £\ Ai Ai J j vagar 

na man na agar Bu 1 AU ham az gur dar dyad , kar-i az u bar narm-ayad 
(Tr. H. B., Chap. 11) “—otherwise not alone I, why Avicenna himself could 
do nothing, were he to rise from the dead ” : [to make the sense clear insert, 
in the Persian, a comma after each na : also agar should follow the subject of 
the conditional clause, i.e. be placed after ham\ 

(10) j! &xi ^jU/o j <y>L) A> cjfjy j 

.jliif ij man iarsdn u larzan ki mabada Arslan 

Sultan biyayad va ustukhwan-i m.unazi ‘ fih rd az miyan bi-rubayad Kh udd 
pidarash rd bi-yamurzad 9 munajjim niz bi-miyan uftdd (Tr. H. B., Chap. IV) 
“I all the while in terror lest Arslan Sultan should arrive and bear oh 
the bone of contention. God bless his* father, the astrologer too interfered.” 
As his refers to astrologer following it, and as there are no stops in the 
original, the phrase God bless his father, might, and does at first appear to, 
refer to Sultan Arslan ; but place munajjim before Khuda and the ambiguity 
disappears. 

(11) ft fb lif jjfl rnan dukhtar-i Ukuz Aghd nam-i Shaykh- 

am s ( Tr. H. B.,Chap. XXVI, 1st line): note the awkwardness of an izafat after 

" -c 

nam. Re-constructed fb (if ^ man dukhtar-i Shaykh 

Ukuz Aghd nam hastam , or ^ ^ man dukhtar-i Shaykh-am, 

Ukuz Aghd nam. 

Remark L —The order of sentences is no less important than the order of 
words in a sentence. 

1 biryan k. to roast or fry ; qirmiz k. to fry in oil or butter: 

birishta k. “to parch ’ ’ ; also to bake broad in the Persian fashion ; ^L> 
OOjf kabab k . “to broil*’; (to ‘pop’ Indian com is either birishta 

k. or o&f kabab k. ; y bu dddan “to fry coffee berries, gram, melon 

seeds, nuts).” 

* Example of JLjj a construction admissible in poetry only. 

3 Or with the ^ of unity shaykk-i am. 
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When the sense of a sentence is a logical sequence of the sense of its 
preceding sentence, then are the two sentences in a proper order and the sense 
of each sentence should be carried a step further by the sentence following. 

When a sentence refers less to the sentence immediately preceding it 
than to some earlier sentence, it is not in its proper place. 

Remark IL —Sentences closely related to each other form, in English, 
a paragraph, and each paragraph should start a new departure. 

In Persian there are no paragraphs, but a chapter (bab) 1 is sometimes, in 
MSS., divided into sections (fasl), each fasl having this word in red ink at 
its commencement. 

Sometimes the first word of a sentence has a red ink line over it. Some¬ 
times a full stop is shown in red ink by four dots, thus •£», two of the centres 
being usually joined. Such aids, however, are rare. 

In modern Persian, a short dash is often made to represent a comma, 
while a full stop is indicated by the plus + . or the multiplication sign x 
called in Persian cliaprast. Proper names have a red line over them like the 
first word in a sentence. 

Remark 111 .—In a comprehensive composition, paragraphs related to 
each other, together form a chapter, and each chapter has usually an 
express heading of its own, stating the matter in it. 


l bab or sometimes guftar. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

§ 139. Apposition. 

(a) ' e Apposition is the relation to a noun or pronoun, of another noun, 
or in some eases of an adjective, or a clause, added by way of explanation 
or characterisation.” 

It is a rule that a noun or pronoun, etc., placed in apposition must be in 
the same case 1 as the noun or pronoun to which it is apposed. 

Arab grammarians enumerate % descriptions of what may be called 
apposition. For practical purposes there is but one apposition. 

A substantive or adjective in apposition is called ( pi. ^ 4 4 the 
follower or appositive ” ; it follows the noun to which it refers, which is 
called “ that which is followed.” 

Badal-i ba‘z, a form of the ‘Apposition of Substitution ’, corrects 

a statement respecting the whole of a thing, and states that a portion only was 
meant, as in ‘I eat the loaf, the half of it.' This apposition is rare in 
Persian. Ex :—c/f I; “1 eat the fish—half of it.” 

9 

i—^ jj \j—fo 

Badal-i ishtimdl JUAif Jo.-> is the substitution of a word or phrase to 
correct a statement and to state that it is not the person himself or the thing 
itself, but something connected with him or it. The first example above is a 
better example of Jao badal-i islitimdl than of o^ J badal-i ba f z. 

This Jaj badal is very rare in Persian. 

Badal-i g&alat kls is the substitution of a word or phrase to correct 
a lapsus lingua as “ I rode the horse—the sh e-camel ! ” Savar-i asp shudam- 
na : shutur jIA <jd y *«*>. This badal is rare in Persian. Possibly the 

following is an example: villagers are considered 
dolts, jA khar , and the term saqat shudan “ to die ” is applied to 

animals, not to human beings. Another explanation of the construction is 
that dji bud is understood after rustd^-i. 

It will be seen that the distinction between these three last descriptions 
of badal is fine. 

The simple term badal could with advantage'be applied to all these 
descriptions of J*-> badal and also to ( otj-i bayan for which vide (b) 

(4), Remarks I and II. 

1 It must be recollected that the accusative has two forms, one with ra (j and one 
without. 

So h' 2 —So* s O' £ O ' 

s Viz. vAJbuc - uftfac - 
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There is a sixth form of apposition in Persian, called “ the 

meaningless appositive*’, J as: tejS puti “lutis and such like 

low fellows.” Vide also § 140 (a). 

(h) Examples:— 

(1) Pronoun and Adjective.—<£>Ub jf ^ 

man az nishana-yi lutf-i kad-banu ummidvar 21 sawdaha-yi Jcharn 
mi-pukhtam —(Tr. Haji Baba) “the mark of favour which I had just received 
had set my imagination to work, and—”, (lit. “I, hopeful from the mark of 
favour of the chief wife, — ”) ; man and ummidvar are in apposition : 

Jd> ^ J Jy* 

^ ^ diddr-i varta-hd-yi-hawl-angiz va past u bulandlhd-yi sahm-dmiz , 

bi-chasm-i mdnand-i man , adam-i ndshi , dar nihdyat-i vahshat u dahshat 
mi-namud (Tr. H. B., Chap. V) “the danger of the precipices and the 
steep ascents were something quite appalling to a young traveller like 
me—” ; (note that there is no izafat after man , though grammatically one 
might be expected). 

(2) Noun and Adjectives, or Phrase :— Udarvish , sar u 8 pa 

barahna (Sa'di) “ a darvish. bare headed and footed, but bj j** dar - 

msh-i sar u pa barahna “a bare-headed and bare-footed darvish ” : JU 
±x~>jx / c y&ty tsj&.d farrashha, shat bi-dast , harakat-i digar Icarda 

nazdik-tar mi-rasand (Vazir-i Lankaran) “ the farraslies, shawl in hand, make 
another movement and draw nearer” : b »*X«» r A y pb 

dy 1 2 * 4 * 6 ^ »f y banu astm bar 4 zada bar ruy-i hhirsak , 6 nd-shikib 

chashm bi-rdh-i man 6 nishasia bud (Tr. Haji Baba) ‘ 4 —where I found the 
Banou seated on a carpet on the ground, waiting for me with great impa¬ 
tience.” Here the adjective b nd-shikib and the phrase ^ g |y 

chashm bi-rdh-i man are both in apposition to the nominative Banu . 
Adjectives and phrases in apposition may follow the verb, as :— 

Cys vJ.j;b A)U fclaaij y ejbf )] 

cUb jd j b ^ yak-i az dndn mard-i bud, panjah-sala , 

bdrik-qadd , tiz-nigah , sur kh-rukh-sar , ambuh-rish , zir-jama-yi qasab dar pa , 
va kulija-yi Kashmiri dar bar , shabih bi-ahl-i dar-i Jchana (Tr. H. B., Chap. VI) 


1 So common in Urdu. 

2 In Arabic ummidvar here would not bo considered apposition' it would be hal. 

8 AJUbjj to- sar u pd barahna may be considered a compound adjective. If in the 
accusative, " 1 saw a certain dervish with bare head and feet ’’ bj j** 1^ 

A'xAj) darvish-i rd didam sar u pd barahna ; or, “I saw a bareheaded and barefooted 
dervisli ’’ fj l Jjj «• darvish-i sar u pd barahna i rd diddm. 

4 J*. nstin bar zada “ having rolled up her sleeve.’ ’ 

6 kJboyi. khirsak. a coarse, rough, and badly woven rug or carpet. The word is 
often applied as an adjective by carpet weavers to express bad work. 

6 Buda understood. 
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“one of them was a man of fifty years, short, quick-sighted, rosy-cheeked, 
thickly-bearded, fine muslin under-drawers on his legs, and a Kashmir 
overcoat on his body.” 

(3) Two Indefinite Nouns in Accusative.—b 

shakhs-i dah ta gusfand bi-tavassut-i navkar-ita'aruf 1 * * * * firistad( ra.c.) 
‘ ‘ a person once sent by means of his servant ten head of sheep as a present 
(to someone).” 

(4) Two Nouns in Nominative.—a**-* pisara Muhammad % 

mi-guyad lei —“the boy Muhammad says— Zayd baradar-t 
shumd dmad ‘‘ Zaid your brother come,” but better U* barddar-i 

shumd Zayd dmad, [or ci ZaycUi barddar-at dmad (vulg.) 

m.c. and incorrect] “ your brother Zaid came.” These are examples of J^? 
badal , or <J$ badal-i hull. 

Remark 1 . —«-aJ^ “Explanatory Apposition” defines more parti¬ 
cularly something that has gone before. It is also a form of J<X' or the 
“Apposition of Substitution.” Ex.— j+z is c>Uj as the 

is a better known person; but is There is, however, 

really no difference between the two. 

Remark 11 .— A poet’s name and his takhallus , 'nom do plume’, 

should grammatically speaking be in apposition: however, in Persia, but 
not in India, they are joined by an izdfat. In Persia, but not in India, 
a person’s name and his trade also are joined by an izdfat. 

(5) Nouns in Vocative .—j J j 

cs'f C d y° va chun mi-raft mi-guft ay pisar-am 

Abshdlum, ay pisar-am pisar-am Abshdlum ! Kdshki bi-ja-yi tu mi-murdam ay 
Abshdlum pisar-iman 8 “ and as he went thus he said, ‘ Oh, my son Absalom, 
my son, my son Absalom! Would to God I had died for thee, O Absalom, 
my son, my son! ’ ” *. 

(6) Noun or Pronoun understood.—ojf«XA c>J txuk 

khipahid guft zan-i Hidayat Khan bardy-i Shu‘la 
Khdnum sawqat 6 * firistada ast (Vazir-i Lankaran) “You’ll say will you that 
* The wife of Hidayat Khan has sent it 6 (or the jacket) as a present % ’ ” 

(c) Corroborative Apposition takes place, either in the words, 

* 

1 cijbd ta'aruj could be considered Jla*. hal, or iJ JjA&o ma/ ( ul lah u . 

4 In Muhammad-i pisara , pisara is eifat; but in pisara Muhammad , * Muhammad * 

is 'abf-i bay an or badal . 

5 Also ay Abshalum-i pisar-i man. This izafat is m.c. and incorrect. 

* An example of badal or ‘atf-i bay an. 

6 Sawqat is hal or mapul lah u , and an rd understood, is maf ( ul un bihi or “ object.” 

6 An ra or mm tana rd understood. 
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s& ta s kid-i lafzl , or in the sense ^sy** ta^kid-i ma'navi. 

Examples of ta*kid-i lajzi are :— 

(1) «y^f o+xuc Muhammad pish-i man amad Muhammad 

“ Muhammad, Muhammad, came to me” ^ ^ “ thou struckest, 

thou” : \) ^svo Muhammad rd (ft,dam Muhammad rd “I saw 

Muhammad, Muhammad ” : y y Jt y y jt ^ mem az bar-i tu 

guzashtam az bar-i tu 11 I passed 1 2 by thee, thee” or y y jt yy) ] cy° 

man az bar-i tu az bar-i tu guzashtam : y y tu tu amadi , 

or better y y tu amadi tu , “ thou earnest, thou.” 

h—'* 

Dari zakat-i husn u na-dani kird diJn 

Man mustahiqq-am ay Shah-i khuban , bi-man bi-man. 

“ You have such a store that you must give alms of beauty, and you 
know not to whom to give. I, I have claim on it, oh, Prince of Beauties.” 

^Jb balay balay dmadam “ all right, I’m with you.” 

(2) In the species of apposition called isy**> the “ Corroboration or 

Strengthening in Meaning,” the appositive is any word that strengthens the 
idea of the self or of the totality of the :—Examples of ^y&*> 

ta*kid-i ma‘naw are:—“ Zaid, he himself came” Zayd khud 1 

amad: “the people came all of them” fZj-* mardum dmadand , 

cjU* hama-shdn: “ I met the army all together ” fj &+& ij fawj 
rd didam Kama rd baham : “the two parties agreed—both of them ” 

yt LS *)) tarafayn rdzi shudand liar du taraf . Vide also (/). 

(3) In, ;U> cj*?; vy du man rughan biyar “ bring two maunds of gki” 

man and rughan , though in apposition, are not so considered by native gram¬ 
marians: du man is called mumayyaz “specified,” and rughan 

is called tamyiz “ specificative,” or else, mumayyiz ‘the specifier/ Vide also 

(A). 

Remark.—chahdr pan) “four or five” is an example of gb. 


1 Corroborative Apposition ( >y ), which takes place in the ivords. For Corrobo¬ 
rative Apposition in sense vide (2) and (/). 

2 Also y. joj Zayd hi-nafs-i khud, or jjj Zayd bi-nafsih “ Zaid 

himself”: fulanlha or julan A3, binafsihim or khud-i sham 

(ttW or) 
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The following are further examples of ta* kid-i lafzi; jU> mar! 

mar ! “ snake ! snake ! ” ; or o**)bo mar ast ! mar ast !. 

by» Aft. Jjf <*ft. * Aft. V*" ^ 


^2SU ^A. Aalacu APift. ^:±u AiU.sv> Afllft. * «Xcf£ A )y» )& 'J*** 0 AIaX 

j^ylxA; ^^ ,/0 AI 3 jbi 2^i&3 ^ ^ 3 iU>^ d?lp *J3 ^> 0 *^. jl ^-A«X^o 

; l t J 3 ^ urt/ 31 ; l t x .O 


(d) When a definite noun in the accusative lias an adjective, participle, 
or phrase in apposition to it , the noun requires the affix rd. (The affix 3 fa 
can, however, be added at the end of the entire phrase without much 
alteration in meaning*. 

if the noun is indefinite , the tj ra is not usually required to mark the 
noun, vide (b) (3). 

Examples :—p>J 3 AliA. 3 zdlim-i ra khujta 1 didam , <k I saw a tyrant 

asleep,’' but 3 aiAA. zdlim-i Jchufta' 2 -i rd didam , or ^3 3 aXa^ 

zdlim-i khujta rd didam <c I saw a sleeping tyrant' ’ : ^3 3 (*** Abi^j) ^ 

‘Ali (razi}/a- , lldh ui anh u ) 3 rd bijchwdb (Edam “ I saw c Ali (may Allah be pleased 
with him) in a dream.” It is incorrect to place 3 rd after l Ali, though 

often so placed. “I had a servant, a fool” ^s/y> nawkar-i 

ddshtam afimaq ; but nawkar-i ahmaq ddshtam , or ^y 

/♦*£ J* nawkar-i ahmaq-i ddshtam “ I had a foolish servant.’ ’ 

A similar (Construction is admissible for the dative, as : ^ j* l^loA. 

**1 _ __ 

minnat Khuday rd ‘ azz a va jall a) ki —; here 3 rd could be added after the 
Arabic phrase cU* j y ’ azz a wa jall [a) : ^x&t 3 ^iu* shakhs-i 

rd guftam jang-dzmuda “ 1 said to a certain person, who had seen much 
fighting”; but better^? )j shakhs-i jang-dzmuda rd 

guftam (or 3 xy^jf shakhs-i jang azmuda-i rd). 

Sometimes the adjective or past participle is separated from its noun 
by a verb, as;—;U jU ^3 ashjar-~i didam rnashhun bi- 

asmdr-i bisyar ‘ ‘ I saw a lot of trees covered with fruits”. 

Vide also § 118 (c) ( 9 ) and (d) (4) and (5). 


1 Khufta is hat. 

* Sifat. 

8 Jumla-yi sifat. If ra were to follow immediately after 4 All , the clause would be 
parenthetical, jumla-yi mWtariza. The Shias say i Ali *a layh * ’ s-salam. 
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(e) Words connected by certain particles are also considered by Arab 
grammarians to be in apposition. This is uLhp or ‘ Simple Apposition ,* 1 
or t‘ Apposition by means of a Conjunction.' Examples :— 

(1) j “ and.” — j cyj Zayd va { Amr(u) “ Zaid and Amr . 2 3 ” 

hattq “ even to.”— p* *j*±**j)bj zuvvar rasidand hattq 

piyddagdn dam 8 “the pilgrims arrived even to those on foot” (or 

8 zuvvar hattq piyddagdn ham*rasidand ): ^=^^sSJLS \\ f&yo 

mardum rd kushtand hattq bachchagdn rd niz 8 “they killed the 
people, even to the children.” 

(3) b yd ‘ 4 * or.”—f Zayd amad yd ‘^4mr 4 , or l> *3 Zayd 

yd * Amr dm,ad “Zaid or ‘Amr came” : b b <x»J bf Ayd Zayd fed tust 

yd 1 Amr “Is Zaid or 4 Amr with you” ? : fy j { Jux>^S dar 

kalam-ash man va turd qasd 6 * dasht “ he meant you and me.” 

( 4 ) b—b yd— ya “either — or”, as: I b Aa* b ya 

fiqh yd hilcmat talisil karda ast “he has learnt either religious law or philo¬ 
sophy ” ; or b JU^asJ Aii l i yd fiqh tahsil karda, ast yd hikmat. 

Compare with No. (9). 

(5) aj na “ not.”— jy* & <wf ^3 Zayd dm,ad, na ‘ Amr “ Zaid came, not 
‘Amr.” 

( 6 ) ^ aj na, khayr.—y+z o -»3 Zayd pish-i man 

dmad—na Jchayr Amr “ Zaid came to me—nay, rather, ‘ Amr ” ; ( *-> 

na-khayr is (J—^ atf-i nasaq, and ; imr is badal-i uhalat), 

(7) khayr “ no.”— tjb ^*f asp rd kushtam , khayr khar rd. 

(8) j o»l ^ b 

aT b b c^of hakim-i rd pursidand 

ki chandin darakht-i ndmvar ki Khuddy Ta‘dlq dfarida ast va barumand 
gardanida ast hick yak-i rd azdd na khwanand magar 6 sarv rd ki samar na- 
darad (Gul.) “ a certain philosopher was asked, why out of all the noteworthy 
and fruit-bearing trees created by God, none is called ‘ free ’ except the 
cypress, which does not bear.” Here i; $y» sarv rd may be considered in 
apposition to fj ^4 hick yak-i rd ; the rd is necessary, both because sarv 


1 As distinguished/ro in <jUj yjikc. This *atf is called oUax. 

' l ‘Amr spelt yj+s. to distinguish it from ‘Umar , called ^HaA 

3 Better omit ham and nlz here. 

4- This is ‘ajf/-£ nasaq. 

6 Or maqsud dasht. In y j &*> {J*\ niaqsud-ash man 

va tu budlm (mod. Pers.), the verb should of course be bud; however most Persians say 

budim in this and like cases. 

® In Arabic, words connected by particles or nouns of exception are not in apposi¬ 
tion : these come under special rules. 
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is definite and because without this affix, sarv might at first be taken for a 
nominative qualified by the relative ki. 

(9) b JkjZ* pd&»ji \) man hama ra firistadam magar yak-i ra 1 2 : 

“ I sent all but one ”. Compare with No. (4). 

(10) tj ghayr az Zayd leas-1 ra % n a-didam “ I saw no 

one but Zaid.” 

(/) Apposition in Persian occasionally supersedes the genitive in 
English, as : pti shajehs-i, Ibrahim, nam “ a person of the name of 

(or named) Ibrahim”; pb shaklis-i Muhammad nam “the 

person called Muhammad.” 

(g) On the other hand, in some cases where the English idiom requires 
apposition, ■ the Persian idiom requires the izafat , as:— lajz-i daryd 
“the word sea” : <J>i dj) rud-i Nil “the river Nile”: darakht-i 

chindr “the plane tree gul-i atlasi “the petunia”: 

mazhabi Islam “the religion Islam” (or of Islam)”: 
miva-yi kharbuza “the fruit melon”: jl? filizz-i dhan “the 

metal iron ” : p^e ^yiu-yi gh uldm “ thou the slave 3 4 * ” : “ Oh Abraham, the 
Friend of God” aUj chlA ay Ibrdhim-i, Kh,alil u lldh 4 (m.c.) : “Oh, 

Zayd, the slave ” p^c ay Zayd-i ghuldm 4 ” : “1 am the slayer of the 

man, Zaid” clilj' qdtil-i an mard-i Zayd b nam man-am : 

“ I am the beater of the slave Zaid” j man-am zananda-yi 
Zayd-i ghuldm. 6 

If tlie Arabic interjection yd, be used, it is better to employ the correct 
Arabic construction, as : a1)( cidA. U yd Ibrahim' 1 Khalil a 'lldh*. but such 

a construction is of course not colloquial. 

Remark. —It will be seon that in m.c., a nizafal is often incorrectly insert¬ 
ed; thus p^* ay ghuldm-i pisar-i man (m.c.), 0 I 1 slave of 

my son” , or ay gh uldm ! pisar-i man , might be said 

«*• 

by a slave to his son : ay Muhammad pisar-am “ O 

Muhammad my son ” is correct, but ^ a y Muhammad-i 

pisar-am though used in m.c. in the foregoing sense, might and should 
mean “Oh Muhammad belonging to my son”. In Muham- 


1 Jumla-yi ietinncfi. 

2 In speaking, this ra might be omitted. 

3 ***** ki?° man_t banda is sometimes used in m.c., but i&v ^yo man banda sounds 

better; while man-i bichara is better than man blchara. The Afghans say, man-i banda. 

4 'Apj-i bay an. 

6 ‘Atj-i bayan and badal. 

6 Badal. 
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mad-i gkulam “ Muhammad the slave”, or in ^ *>**<-* Muhammad-i 

ghulam-i man ‘ ‘ Muhammad my slave ’ *, the word or words following 
Muhammad are considered sifat; but in Muhammad 

ghulam-i man , the words ghulam-i man are badal or ‘apposition 

of substitution.’ 

(h) Qualifying words used with numerals or signifying quantity [vide 
(c) (3) and § 47 {g)] are usually in Persian placed in apposition, as:— 

yj jjS yah gazu nim 1 * * ab “ one and a half yards’ depth of water” : 
iJjf yah musht jaw e 4 a handful of barley ” : ** dah man jaw ‘ ‘ ten 

maunds of barley ” : y i n faru-maya hazar man 

sang bar mi-darad (Sa‘di) “this common fellow can lift a thousand maunds 
in weight”: chahdr panj angusht parcha “four or 

five finger’s breadth of cloth.” 

Remark. —The words mablagA “sum” and 2 muvazf 

“equal to (parallel), to the amount of,” etc., are followed by the izafat , 
as:—oUy mablagh-i duvist tumdn “ the sum of two hundred 

tumans”: muvazi-yi panj jild hitdb ‘‘five volumes”: 

jib sj muvdzi-yi dah nafar shutur “ten camels ” ; <yo j\*Sbc 

miqdar-i dak man gandum “ wheat to the quantity of ten maunds.” 

(i) The pronouns when in apposition to a noun or to an adjective, 
seem either to take or omit the izafat . Modern Persians prefer the izafat 
with the singular but not with the plural personal pronouns. According to 
Platts, man and rm may either be in apposition (without an izafat) to an 
adjective, or connected to an adjective by an izafat; but the other separate 
pronouns cannot be joined by an izafat to a qualifying adjective. From 
the following examples, however, this does not appear to be correct:— 
man-i banda s ( m.c.) “I the slave,” but man banda (m.c.) “ I, that is 
to say, the slave” : Persians prefer the latter, Afghans the former. ^ 

*(*+&.*> man-i Muhammad 4 and 4 ^ man-i hakim 4 are in m.c. preferred to 

a+six man Muhammad , and man-hakim, ^ man-i bichara 

“I the helpless creature ” or ^ bichara man , are preferred to man 

bichara . y tu ghulam or iu-yi gjiulam “ thou the slave ” (also 


1 Jfj yak u nim gaz ab (Afghan), 

a For things that can be counted only. 

S Also, U> Jf bichara anha, but rarely ^lap^xj dnha-yi bichara; for 

the latter an bicharagan is used. 

4 Better it ^*0 man ki Muhammad am, or mein ki hakim * 

am, etc. 
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yaJ y tu faqir or ya* ^y tu-yi faqir) are both correct; but in faf y 
tu adam-i Rustam , the izdfat would be incorrect after y tu. 

The izdfat does not appear to be used after u , thus: toA. yZ> ji u shir-i 
Khuda ] is correct: yi w-y/ faqir does not appear to be used, though 
grammatically correct. 

With the plural, the adjectives are either coupled to their pronouns by an 
izdfat as ordinary adjectives, or else placed in apposition without the izdfat 
but in the plural, thus : md-yi nadan , or lc ma ndddnan; 

cjlAt ishan-i bichdra, or c^Afl ishan bichdragdn (or BjUx# 

bichdra ishan) : olf&v U> md bandagdn- i Khuda “ we the slaves of God,” 

or b° md banda-yi Khuda; shumd biclidra, (apposition), or 

shumd-yi bichdra , (also U gjlsuo shumd bichdraha ). md and 

shumd, in modern Persian, colloquially admit of the plural termination hd 
when used in an extended sense; but &U? ^l>tx> rndydn* 1 gunahgdran, or 
c»bU maydn-i gundhgdr 2 is Afghan, for gundhkdrdn. 

§ 140. Repetition of a Word or Phrase; Jingling Sounds; 

Alliteration. 

(a) The Persians are extremely fond of alliterative and jingling sounds. 
Words of the hurry-scurry type abound. Sometimes the second word is a 
synonym; sometimes it is a real word used merely for sound and not for 
sense; and sometimes it is a meaningless sound used for the sake of 
rhyme. 

In fy j Jchush u khurram 8 “ pleased and cheerful ” each adjective 
has a meaning by itself and the combination is more expressive than the single 
adjective. Similarly with the nouns ^ ^ bi shakk u shubha ; 3 &+J 

^sfogiirya u zdri. In^jb j y tar u tazagi “ freshness,” the yd-yi 

masdar is understood after tar which is an adjective: this is an instance of 
the Persian dislike to the repetition of the same sound ; but j tari u 
tazagi is also correct. In J&J j Jli gal u qital , a vulgarism for JU ^ U+s qil u 
qdl* “chattering, wrangling ,, J the second word is meaningless. In 
Jf^ j jang u jaddl the first word is Persian and the second Arabic. 
In, yj urd lajcht u luch kardand 4 ‘ he was robbed of every¬ 

thing”, the word luch (properly “squint-eyed”) is vulgar for luch J 
“naked”. ' *■ 

1 Better y jf u ki shir-Khuda *8t. 

a The izdfat cannot be used when the predicate is in the plural. 

8 y muradif f synonymous. 

4 From Arabic qil a “ it was said ” and gal* «• he said.** In Arabic <JU^ Jli 
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In Aapj bachclia machcha 1 (or Aanj bacha macha , m.c.) the second 
word is meaningless, but it gives a plural idea. It should be remarked that 
the form of this meaningless word is in Persians in India, fixed by usage: to 
say Aapj a^u bachcha tachcha , or Asu bachclia wachcha a would raise a laugh. 

Remark 7.—In Persia, in words of the * 3 cu bachcha machcha descrip¬ 
tion, the second word generally begins with mim unless the first word 
begins with mim : in this case the second word usually commences with p or 
b, as 3 mast u past “curds” : Jy miz u biz “table, etc.” 

This is called “ the meaningless appositive, vide § 139 (a). 

As a rule, the shorter of the two words comes first, but amad 

u shud\ ^ avard u burd , “transporting,” and possibly one or two 
more are exceptions. 

Remark 77.—The use of a second meaningless word to rhyme with the 
first is especially common in Kirman. A new governor, struck with the 
peculiarity, asked the Kaldntar its reason and received the reply, li|,> 

J mardum-i dand hamchunin nami-guyand 

lull puti-hd mi-guy and. 

(b) The same number repeated has : ( 1 ) sometimes a distributive sense, 
as: iJjf ^ bi-har kas yak yak 8 chub* dad “ he gave them 

a stick apiece ” ; (2) sometimes a continuative sense, as: ^ ^ cjtjL 

bdrdn nam nam mi-dyad “ it keeps on drizzling ” ; Oj^/o a> 

aj rdst rdst ki mi-ravid , mi-rasid bi-bdzdr (m.c.) “if you keep straight on 
you’ll reach the bazar” ; (3) sometimes an intensive sense, as: iX?L> ^ 

\y yyt man bayad fikr-i hazar hazar nafar rd 1 2 * 4 ddshta basham 
(Vazlr-i Lankaran) “ Imust take thought for thousands 4 of people—” : 

parandagan juq juq shuda b paridand (m.c.) “ the birds rose 
in whole flocks” : dj) z zud “very quickly”: J) jt) zar zdr 

giristan “ to weep very bitterly ” : tjkJ tjkf j L jt 


1 Compare “ chick or child.” In some districts in India this jingling of words is 

carried to excess• pani tani , rasta masta (or wasta ), etc. etc.* Hindustani Manual, 

Lesson 48. 

2 Examples of du%l phrases in English are ‘ wear and tear ’; ‘ might and main ’ ; 
‘ tooth and nail ’; ‘ sum and substance.* In ‘use and wont *; ‘ act and deed * ; * acknow¬ 
ledge and confess Norman and Saxon are linked together. 

8 0^13 ta*kid-i lafzi. 

4 Note rd here to mark the accusative after a cardinal number; it does not make the 
noun definite. The rd could be omitted. Perhaps the meaning is, “as many as a thousand. 

8 Or omit dhuda. g yi ^yo mardum fawj fawj amadand. Jfiq collo¬ 

quial for jawq. 
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andak andak khayli shavad va qatra qatra sayl-i gardad (Sa‘di) “ many mickles 
make a muckle, many drops a flood ” : 

AJlti &>f,S 

Andak andak biham shavad bisyar , 

Dana ddna ast ghalla dar ambar —(Sa‘di). 

Remark. —Note the idiom b ^ db-i ab bi-dih yd shir-i shir 

(m.c.) '‘give either all water, or all milk 1 ” (used literally): b s±> 
ftxi Jchdk-i khak bi-dih yd gandum-i gandum (m.c.) “ give all earth or all 
wheat.” 

(c) Sometimes an Arabic singular is followed by its broken plural to 

signify excess, as:— \y& ypi faqir fuqara* 1 “beggars and such like” : 'jjj 
vazir vuzard “ ministers, etc.” : hiif ghani aghniyd “the rich and the 
well-off ’’: 1 4j2* shank shurakd “ partners.” 3 * 

Uneducated people are specially fond of this kind of phrase, under the 
impression that they are using different words. 2 

(d) Sometimes the repetition consists of two different measures from 

the same root, as: ^ fibb u tibabat “the medical art”’: (3^ AJ 

bi-sidq u sadaqat mashhur ast . 'Here either word alone 
would be sufficient for the sense. 

(e) In a few cases, a Persian plural precedes a Persian singular, as : 

JU sdlhd-yi sal “ long years, many years &y cs^y qarnha-yi qarn 

“long ages.” But maha-yi mdh and aIaa haftaha-yi hafta 

are not used. 

(/) Professional story-tellers frequently repeat a word several times to 
indicate continuation, as:— ^y^ ^kam kam, kam ham* bihtar 
mi-shavad (Prof. S. T.) “ by little and little and little he improves”: %sJj 
—b oi, o Jj raft raft raft 5 6 ta bi-shahr-i rasid ki (Prof. S. T.) “he 
travelled on and on till he reached a city where—” : y> y 

—b jy+v shakhs bayad dar har kar-i sa'y kunad safy 

kunad sa l y kunad , ta- bi-matlab bi-rasad (m.c.) “you must try, try, try again.” 

(g) The repetition of the same word or phrase is also used for emphasis, 
vide Corroborative Apposition § 139 (c): the example, there, “ Thou struckest 


1 Compare the Hindustani idiom dudh lea dudh ya pdnl ka pdnl “all milk or all 
water ”, i.e. one thing or the other. 

2 Vulgarly, \ya faqir fuqard is used for one beggar. 

8 But y'si3 faqir 11 'l-fuqara\ and ^(jL»<c maet-i mastan are intensive 

adjectives. 

* Either two, or four, kam can be used, but not three. 

6 Or four raft. 
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me, thou,” could also be expressed by I j*y is*) Lh° y tu mara zadl tu 

mar a zadl. 

Balay balay ^ “ yes, yes ’ ’ and dray balay 1 ^ ‘ ‘ yes certainly.” 

AiteLw A/ w-flia J lutf kun lutf ki bigana shavad 

halqa bi-gush (Sa'di). 

The following expressions give the idea of excess:— j&J tysu* jj> i— 

jlhj - &J$I jti *£+»•,}). 

Remark .—Compare $ cr^ shash gaz dar shash gaz "four 

yards by four yards; four yards square.” 

(h) The following example illustrates another signification of the repeti¬ 
tion of a substantive with the izdfat. In chapter XXII of Hd)i Babd> the 
hero relates to his master the Hakim , a fable of the dog and the wolves, as 
a broad hint that he wants a salary. The dog makes up its mind to become 
either a pure dog or a pure wolf: c/f jf j ^ oJU. jf 

b b (Xi ^)\y xiUi ^chun az halat-i 

taraddud taqat-ash tag sliud va bish az an tahammul-ash na-mand , bar an shud 
ki , bd mujahada-yi tamdm , yd sag-i sag shavad yd gurg-i gurg (Trans. Haji 
Baba) <c when .... he (the dog) had no more power of endurance left, he 

determined to do his best to become either a real dog or a real wolf.” So 

also wf b jUj y£»yZ> b yd shir-i shir biydr yd db-i ab (m.c.), or more com¬ 
monly ^4 vf jb J is/*" j*" s hi r -i shin biydr yd db-i abi* (m.c.) "bring 
either pure milk or pure water.” 

({) The following examples illustrate the signification of repetitions, 
etc. :— 

(1) ^ ^ j va ba zaban-i kaj u maj guft (m.c.) "altering his 

accent he said— 5 ’ 

(2) b kam nd kam " willing or unwilling.” 

(3) jabr an va qahr an "by force and violence”; 
khwdh ma-khwah , or *fy±b hhwdh-na-khwah. 

(4) Jib aJLj pilla pilla bald ml-ravand (m.c.) "things are done 
gradually, step by step.” 


1 In Arabic, the repetition of these particles would come under the head of Corrobo¬ 
rative Apposition. In the first example the same word is repeated; in the second the 
sense is repeated by a synonym. 

The Zardushtis use the phrase aray balay to signify the assent ( = “ I do * by Muslims 
merely, balay) of a Zardushti bride, in reply to the questions of the Daetur. 

* The ^ in ^ j.x»> and is adjectival. Compare § 140 (6) Remark. 

40 
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(5) jj&bj* dawr-a dawr-i 1 daryacha “all round the lake ” 2 : 

j»\y* sar-a sar or sar bi-sar, or j- tf y sar td sar (also sarapa , b 0 

sar ta pa, etc.) “throughout, completely ”: dast bi-dast “hand 

in hand ; also from hand to hand.” 

(6) JU> ilbo m al-d-mdl a “heaped, to the fullest extent ”: dj \&J gird-a 

gird “ right round, all round ”: kam-a-bish “ more or less.” 

(7) lab-a-lab* “ brimful” : h*? gun-a gun “of various kinds” : 

bardbar (lit. “ breast to breast ”) ” level, opposite, equal to.” 

(8) j* Ifbt in-ha har kudam yak yak bi-ravand “ let 
them all go singly.” 

( 9 ) cJj fj 8 ufara ra yak yak ahval-pursi kardam 
(Shah’s D.) “ I asked the Ambassadors, each singly, the state of his health.” 

(10) c-O yak yak or yakayak , && yagan yagdn or 

yak-i yak-i “ singly, one by one ” : dutd duta } or *d du bi-du “ two 

and two.” 

(11) dy*» ^jq uJJ lJj hubara 8 tak tak pay da mi-shavad “an 

hubara is to be found here and there.” 

(12) dy kA. JaA badan-ash Jchatt Jchatt bud “it (the .zebra) was 

marked all over with stripes.” 

(13) ci >\jyo\ (jisj ratq u fatq-i umurat “ordering of affairs” (lit. 
ratq “ closing a fissure, mending ”, and jatq “ cleaving, rending ”). 

(14) Jtij cUi qil u qal “ altercation (vide page 619, footnote 1). 

(15) ky* 3 -kbi shat u shut “ loud jabber and chatter.” 

(16) A^.dx> dalija * malija (m.c.) “ kestrils and such small (useless) 

hawks ” ; j jb tar u mar “ jumbled ” : luti puli “ loose and low 

poople, etc.”, or ^y 0 ^>1 luti muti : j Jchwurd u murd (or 

♦A j khurd u khamir) kardan “ to smash into bits.” 

(17) ;«s shajch dar shajch “ entwined; ramified.” 

(18) jhi 3 shur u shar “noise and tumult”: jy» ) j^zurushur 

(of a waterfall, river; or of attacking soldiers entering a city). 

(19) jb^jjjt dur u daraz “far off.” 

(20) jhj J£ kar u bar “ business.” 


1 bj& dawr-a-dawr from Ar.; gird-a-gird, P. 

* This alif joining two words exactly alike is called alif-i rabita , In 

5 fj*> daw-d-daw (old) “ incessantly running ’*, the alif joins two imperative roots; 

of. lio kushd-kush ** killing all the way.” If however 'it joins two different 
words, as: shab-a-ruz (adv.) “day and night’*; (jf ear-a-pa “head to foot’’; 

tak-d-pu “ searching *’, it is called alij-i 'atj ; * vide * also § 110 ( b ). 

8 For Ar. 

♦ In falconers* parlance. Malija is a meaningless appositive. 
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(21) dtda u danista “ knowingly, with the eyes open 

also purposely, wittingly ” : rafta rafta *‘ gradually.’* 

(22) ptiij fyUtf kinara kinara raftim “ we hugged the coast.” 

(23) tjj bi-zudi-yi 1 zud (m.c.) “ as quickly as possible.” 

(24) ^ khwurda bud ki khwurda bUd (m.c.) “he 

embezzled it clean ” : raft ki raft (m.c.) “ he went right off.” 

(25) is** j sham u shab-i khwurdi (vulg.) “have you eaten 
any dinner % 9 9 

(26) y \j 3 \ kashan kashan a ura nazd-i hakim 

burdand “they carried him before the Governor dragging him all the way.” 
y+f kash-a-kash, or kash } ma-kash (subs.) “pulling and dragging 

different ways.” 

(27) p*»j j %\j or rahu rasm , or gljjj rasm y u ravdj, “custom.” 

(28) foaj sivJb jjiixJb palida palida pay da namudam (Afghan *) “after 
a long continued search, or gradually searching, I found it.” 

(29) j) j ruz ruz (Indian) “every day ” = rUz bi-ruz (Pers.), 

also )jj\j)jjruztdruz( m.c.). 

(30) j juyan u puyan , or tyj j juya u puya (m.c.) “seeking 

and searching” : &)}%*> j uftdn u khizan “ limping, staggering, tottering, 
in a broken-down condition”: e/lr* sarkdn parkdn 8 (Afghan and 

Persian) “in great agitation.” 

(31) ^ avazhd-yi iarh tarh mi-khwandand 
“ (the birds) were all singing.” 

(32) ay er* 3 ahpdj Jfy*._rd> jd dar har jawal panjah panjah * man bud 

(Afghan) “ in each sack were fifty maunds ” : ^ L ^ 

fd j \j y*') nim nim man , yd man man , barud dar 

sanduqha andakhta zamin rd kanda judd judd gor kardam (Afghan) 6 “ I put 
from half a maund to a maund’s weight of powder in all the boxes and then 
digging up the earth buried them.” 

(33) it gah bi-gah , or oiyj vaqt bi-vaqt “in season and out of 

season; at all times”: it gah gdh-i “occasionally”: gdhnagdh-i 6 

(Afghan) “ some time or other ” : ^ ^ yak-i na yak-i (m.c.) “one or the 

other.” 


1 The same as the classical bi-zudi-yi harchi tamdm-tar . 
ft The Persians do not double the past participle in this sense. 

8 For tiSjj d&Sj** 8ar kanad par kanad; probably old Persian. 
4 The panjah would not be repeated in Persia. 


• In modern Persian f&tf f j »o jt y djj b \*y° y° b p# 

nim man nim man yd man man barud dar sanduqha har da zamln rd kanda 


dafn kardam. 

4 In Mod. Pers. culiy j) vaqt-l az awqdt ; but gahrl az awqat 

4< rarely.“ 
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(34) JU/o j JU rnal u manal “ wealth and property.’’ 

(35) u+i fjjj ^x> JL> JL sal sal mi-shavad hi man urn nami 

binam “ I don’t see him from year’s end to year’s end; I only see him after 
an interval of years.” Similarly ^ hafta hafla 

kaghaz i az baradar-am nami-rasad, “ weeks pass without my getting a letter 
from my brother.” 

(36) chashm-i chashm “light of my eyes”; jdn-i jdn 

^‘ life of my soul ’ ’: (endearing epithets). 

(37) For such substantives as, <j5b j »jy bud ubasli (class.) “place of 

abode ”, ^ c JS guft u shanid “ controversy, ” etc., vide § 115 (j) to (o). 

(j) Under Alliteration, may be classed certain forms of the rhetorical 
figure Tajnis 1 or Jinds 

I Also the figure Paronomasia etc. comes under or 



CHAPTER XXN. 

§ 141. Notes on Rhetoric and Composition. 

(a) These notes are merely an introduction to the study of Rhetoric: 
they are not intended to take the place of special treatises. It is hoped 
that they will explain some points that appear conflicting to the student 
who is reading both English, and Arabic (or Persian) rhetoric. The question 
of Prosody is not touched upon. 

Rhetoric originally meant the art of speaking well It taught Oratory 

(<fcjlkA ftc). The objects of speaking well are: (1) to inform; (2) to please ; 

and (3) to persuade. The Ancients divided Style into three kinds, cor¬ 
responding to three duties of the Orator: (1) the simple, to instruct; (2) 
the medium or temperate, to please; and (3) the sublime, to move. 

As men may be informed, pleased, and persuaded by written as well 
as by spoken words, ‘ rhetoric ’ came to mean the art of writing well 
also. 

Rhetoric therefore means the art of speaking and writing well. It 
discusses and shows how language can be made effective, and it treats 
of the rules that govern effective composition in prose or verse. 

Eloquence is a faculty or natural gift. An uneducated man may 

be eloquent *, though he will make mistakes; but a study of Rhetoric 

will help to banish those mistakes. The study of rhetoric cannot make 
a man eloquent who is not naturally so, but it may give him a certain 
ease, and make him a correct and logical speaker and writer. 

Oratory signifies the art of public speaking, or the exercise 

of public speaking. Originally it was the same as Rhetoric, but the latter 
has now a wider meaning. Oratory requires also, a knowledge of the people 
addressed, i.e. a knowledge of what most appeals to them. 

Rhetoric is variously divided by different writers. 

The Will is moved through the Understanding and through the Feelings. 

O * 

As Logic ) appeals to the Understanding, it is connected with 

✓ * 

Rhetoric. % 

There is no Arabic term that exactly corresponds to the English word 
Rhetoric. The best rendering appears to be either ‘17m 14 ’UBalaghah 
AiiUtf ), or * Ilm u ’LAdab 

1 In Arabic rhetoric, the term £jJb is applied to a man but not to a word or speech, 
but in Persian it is applied to either. A word may be (but not a man, neither 

in Arabic, nor in Persian), i.e. “ chaste and euphonious.” v The pi. can be used of 
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Arabs have divided their Rhetoric into three parts, ‘/Zra- 1 * 

(^Uj| ^Lc), ‘Ilm*’l-Bayan (ejUdf ^), and i llm u -’l-Badi* 

Different writers, however, have applied these terms differently, thus while 
one writer calls the whole of Rhetoric l Ilm u 9 l-Baxyan another 

calls it ‘ Ilm u 5 1-BadV (), and so on. 

(b) Literary composition (>k&f) is putting words together in order 
to convey our thought to others. Good composition conveys our thoughts 
correctly, clearly, and pleasantly, so as to make them readily understood and 
easily remembered. 

(c) Style j^Jr) is the particular manner in which a writer expresses 

his conceptions. It is the art of choosing words, setting them in sentences, 
and arranging the sentences in paragraphs. It has been called “the 
architecture of thought/ * 

There are a large number of epithets to distinguish the various 
kinds of style. The number of words determines whether it is diffuse 

£ 9 # 

(Jjiaxs), or verbose (JoiDj/ 1 * * ; or whether concise or terse 

(Jay d 9 ). It may be Figurative jj ), or Ornate (^^;); or the 

opposites of these, Unfigurative (gSl^i pj±c), or Plain 1 It may be 

named after any Figure (o*Le) that predominates, as: Hyperbolical 2 

9 

). Antithetical ,j) etc. It also may be Periodic, or Loose. 

(< d ) There are two merits common to all st}des, viz.: Perspicuity 
and Ornament. The former means that “care is taken, not merely that 
the reader may clearly understand , but that he cannot possibly misunder¬ 
stand. 9 9 

Perspicuity implies purity and propriety in the choice of words and 
phrases. 

To write with grammatical purity, (1) the words must be arranged and 
construed according to the rules of Syntax and (2) they must 

express the precise meaning that good usage has affixed to them. 4 


1 An excess of elevated language is Bombast: a deficiency Tameness. 

2 Arabs and Persians have divided Mubalagkah or Hyperbole into three 

kinds.: viz: (1) Tabttgh ( ^dld) or exaggeration that is possible 4o reason and experience ; 
(2) Ighrag ((3L^0 or exaggeration possible to reason but improbable; (3) Qhuluw 

( JLe) or exaggeration that is impossible. 

3 The violation of (1) is Solecism, which is bad Syntax or violation of idiom 
(*j,jUvo ij&k). 

4 The violation of (2) is Impropriety. Also using such incorrect phrases as “ the 

best of all others' 1 (for “ the best of all’*), such errors as ‘ lays* for * lies *, and the use of 

wrong synonyms comes under Impropriety. 
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Barbarism (ojf^i), 1 Solecism, and Impropriety are all violations of 
Purity. 

Perspicuity includes, (1) Clearness or Precision, and (2) Simplicity or 
Intelligibility. 

The first, Clearness is opposed to obscurity vagueness 

(ajUJ), or ambiguity A statement is clear ( ) when there is 

no possibility of confounding it with anything else. 

One great obstacle to clearness (, is the ambiguity of language 
generally. When a word has a plurality of meanings it should be placed 
in such a connection as to exclude all meanings but the one intended.* 
It is also desirable to avoid using the same word in two different senses 
within a short interval. 8 

The best known device for overcoming ambiguity is to employ 

Contrast ; i.e. to state also the opposite of what is meant. If we 

write “light as opposed to darkness’*, there is no fear of this meaning 
being confused with ‘light’ as opposed to ‘heavy.’ 

To prevent ambiguity, it is permissible to use Tautology 

Simplicity means being easily understood, and is opposed 

to abstruseness oJa). 

(e) Figures are a part of Ornament. A Figure is a departure 

from the ordinary form of words (Figures of Etymology); or from their 
regular construction (Figures of Syntax) ; or from their literal signification 
(Figures of Rhetoric). Figures have also been divided into Figures of Words 
(c 5 ^ fchi*) 6 , and Figures of Thought £jlw>). 6 

Figures exist in all languages, though they may not be identical in 
classification or definition. Some Arabic and Persian Figures are confined 
to Poetry. It is impossible to find any exact English equivalent for many 
of the Arabic and Persian Figures, for there is overlapping; thus, while 
the Tashbih (***-&>) is the English ‘ Simile ', it is also more ; it includes a great 

part of Metaphor: the Euphemism ( m ~ u/f j? 

Trans. Flap Baba, p. 100, would by Persians be classed under the 

Majdz-i Mursal and the Oxymoron 7 


1 In Urdu ( ^g>U <*. JL«£j ). Barbarity means the use of un-English words, obso¬ 
lete words, technical terms, and unnecessarily-coined words. 

2 Unless, of course, it is the writer’s intention to be ambiguous. 

8 Except for special effect. 

* Tautology as a fault is 


6 Such as the Tajnis or Jinas (^^iacO b 
8 Such as (jjUfc j and AaJU*. 

1 The Oxymoron is a form of Antithesis. 
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would be considered, either an Antithesis' (c?^ 3 - vUJ )> or an Isti'araryx 

* Inadiyya ). 

(/) Variety requires that the length Slid structure of sentences should 
vary. 2 In English literature proper, easy short-cut sentences are the 
rule; but they are relieved by long ones. Some good English writers, 
however, like Macaulay, affect a succession of short sentences. In Gibbon 
there is an excess of the balanced period. The best style introduces every 
type of effective sentence that suits the subject. 

There must, too, be a relief from bold figures and brilliancy. Variety 
is obtained by passing from the Tragic to the Comic, from the Humorous to 
the Pathetic. 

(p) Pathos 8 (±)&) awakens the tender emotions, sorrow, pity, sympathy. 
Examples of pathos are :— 

“ And when like her, O SaqI, you shall pass 

Amongst the guests, star-scattered on the grass 
And in your joyous errand reach the spot 
Where 1 made one, turn down an empty glass.” 

{Fitzgerald's Trans.). 

{h) The Ludicrous style ( u£*uwaxj excites to laughter. It is 

for the most part based on the degradation of some person or interest 
that is associated with gravity, dignity, or power; but it is necessary 
that the degradation should not be of a nature to produce any other 
strong emotion, such as pity, anger, or fear. 

( i) In Humour, the laugh assumes a kindly character: the ludicrous 
degradation is softened or removed by kindly or tender feeling. Thus the 
great masters of pathos are the greatest humorists. Humour combines the 
effects of wit and poetic beauty, with the ludicrous. 

(j) Wit is a combination of ideas, (1) unexpected, (2) ingenious, 

{3) consisting in a play upon words In English, the Epigram is 

regarded as the purest representation of wit. Next, are Innuendo 4 and 

1 A Euphemism is often expressed by Anionomasia (naming instead of), a form of 
Syndoche. 

* Hence Composition has been styled as “ the art of varying well.” 

s 

8 “ Pathotic ” When the language exceods the occasion, it is maudlin or 

sentimental. 

* Innuendo or Insinuation is implying or suggesting, instead of stating plainly : 

often used in a bad sense. Under this head would be classed ij+ksuo or - 

gUo£| - f l{-|f, or and several other figures. Euphemism is a special applica¬ 

tion of Innuendo. 
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Irony. 1 The effect produced by double meanings (<^^° including puns 
an( ^ striking and ingenious metaphors, if they are unexpected, is 

Wit. 


(k) The Melody or Harmony of language involves both the action of 

the voice and the sense of hearing. What is hard to pronounce is also dis¬ 
agreeable to hear. However, even difficult and hard combinations of letters 
( ) may be an agreeable variety to monotony in sweetness. The 

alternative of vowel and consonant is agreeable. 2. The too frequent repeti¬ 
tion of the same letters should be avoided. 8 

Occasionally there is Imitative Harmony, or the Harmony of Sound 
and Sense (Onomatopy). The softness of the following Persian couplet is 
intended to imitate the soft notes of entreaty :— 

j 

^— 't* t—**» 

•0 

The harshness of the following lines on Rustam’s fight with Afrasiyab 
indicates noise or strife : — 

■or3* txcj y 3 

In the following Persian couplet, the sound gives an idea of hurrying 
rapidity : — 

j [j j A-VAa* j jam C^mJ 3 j 3 tyj 3 * * * * - 

The cry of the wolf is suggested in :— 

‘‘There comes across the waves’ tumultuous roar 
The wolf’s long howl from Oonalaska’s shore.” 

Campbell. 

In the following Urdu couplet on the birth of a child, dun “shall I 
I give ? imitates the sound of the naqqara :— 

03*? (_/ o y —^ j-ft (♦-*? y) 

“Said the bass to the treble by way of good omen: ‘shall 1 give, shall 
I give, why should 1 not give the good news ? ’ ” 

(l) Taste, or Good Taste (<j !**>), means first susceptibility to pleasure 
from works of art. It also means the kind of artistic excellence that gives 

1 Or in rhetoric, Antiphrasis ; the use of words in a sense opposite to their proper 

meanings; irony either in sarcasm or in humour. The Arabic Figure includes 

sarcasm, irony, and satire. 

2 Hence in English the change of a into an before a vowel, and in Arabic the change 

of a final if into 

8 In English, when successive words begin with the samo letter or syllable it is 

called Alliteration (or Homoeophrophgron). This is common in proverbs. Unless based 

on a plan, as in balanced composition and some poetry, it is objectionable. This 

remark applies also to iterations in the middle or the end of words. 
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the greatest amount of pleasure to cultivated minds. As men do not 
all feel alike, ages, countries, and individuals differ in their sense of what is 
excellent in composition. Further, each person is by education more 
attached to one school of writers than to another. 

(m) Literary Composition may be divided into Prose ( yu), and Poetry 
(f&). The primary object of the first is to instruct, of the second to give 
pleasure. Each has many subdivisions. 

Poetry will be treated of first. The earliest compositions in all lan¬ 
guages were metrical. Poetry differs from prose in that the words in poetry 
are arranged upon a definite principle of order as to their sound. Amongst 
the Greeks and Romans this principle was, and with the Arabs and Persians 
still is, based upon quantity , i.e. the time occupied in pronouncing syllables, 
those that are 4 long 5 taking up twice as much time as those that are 
‘ short.' 

In English poetry, the principle of arrangement is the regular recurrence 
of accented and unaccented syllables, the stress of the voice in uttering 
the accented ones occurring with perfect and anticipated regularity. The 
undulation of sound produced by a flow of accents and non-accents, and 
the symmetry produced by a methodical arrangement of words (according 
to Greek, Latin, Arabic, Persian and Urdu verse, their long and short 
syllables, and according to English and Hindi verso their accented 
and unaccented syllables and a recurrence of emphasis at intervals), is 
Rhythm . 1 

If the rhythm is not regulated by fixed laws, it is prosaic. Fine prose 
has measure. If the rhythm is reduced to law, it becomes metre. 

English composition that has metre, is Poetry. Composition that has 
rhythm only, or not even rhythm, is Prose. Rhyme An d Alliteration 

are, in English, embellishments of rhythm or of metre, but are not of 
its essence. Some of the highest poetical achievements in English are in un¬ 
rhymed or blank verse. 

In Arabic, Persian, and Urdu poetry, there is metre, depending like that 
of the Greeks and Romans on quantity , and there is also rhyme 
There is no blank verse as in English, though there is in Hindi. A few of 
the recognized Muslim metres ( ) resemble English metre, as forinstanoe 

9 *9 (j ,^9 9 9 o •» o 9 

the metre :— 

In this metre is the following :— 


I The rhythmical arrangement of inarticulate sounds produces music. 
* For the definition of etc. consult a work on Prosody. 
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9 

. y — aj y — vi J j fj \y ejj—1 slx>, 

' ^w. *G. -?o. 

“ Twinkle, twinkle little star,” resembles the metre fj cd*-\ 1 2 


A comparison, however, between the two systems is difficult. Arabic 
and Persian verse composed on the English principle would not be reoog- 
nized as verse by Arabs or Persians, though owing to Hindi influence, it 
is possible that Urdu verse so composed would be recognized as verse. 2. The 
missionary translation of “ There is a happy land ” is :— 

9 

. jy jy jy ^ ^ j <jtj^ tX>i. 

Further, the style and diction of poetry differ from that of prose. 
Diction comprises the choice, arrangement, and connection of words. Poetic 
diction is archaic and averse from colloquial expressions. 


Muslims divide poetry into Bazm(^y), and Razm f p)). The first includes 
Love Songs Drinking Songs ^iU), Odes (Jj*,), Ballads 

Stories (the masnam generally contains stories), Satires ), the pure 

Elegy ( &*>y ), and the Eulogy (|The second includes War songs 
( Ja; ). The Marsiya ( ), or Elegy, is usually a mixture of the two. 

English poetry is divided into three principal divisions: (1) Lyric; 
(2) Epic or Heroic; (3) Dramatic. 

The first, the Lyric 3 , is represented by Songs, Hymns and Odes, 
all being the expression of emotion or feeling. Under this head come 
Hymns or Sacred Songs (A/cj&Lo ohJLo), the War Song (Jr**) ), the Love 
Song ( ), the Drinking Song ( ), the Political Song, the 

Sentimental song, the Comic song ( ), the Ode ( Jj*), the Elegy 

or Dirge (*4/*), and ^ ie Sonnet. 

The Epic 4 , in contrast to the Lyric, is a narrative of outward events. 
The author appears in his own person, introduces the actors, and narrates 
the events. The Epic has the widest range and is the longest of poetical 
compositions. The Shah-Nama is an Epic. 

In dramatic poetry, there is a story, as in the Epic, but the author does 


1 In English prosody, the accent is the only principle, but in Arabic and Persian 
prosody the quantity i^ the first principle and the accent is a corollary which that 

principle involves. Ill I 

“ Come into the | garden, Maud” 

is accentually equivalent to F&Hldlun | FdHl&t, but not quantitatively. 

The test of true accented verse is that it cannot be scanned according to the rules of 
quantitative metre. 

2 Such a composition would however be called git and not i 

S Lyric poetry comes under 

* The Epic comes under p»j^. 
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not narrate nor appear in his own person. Opera is dramatic poetry that 
is sung. 

(n) (1) We now come to Prose. Prose avoids a large number of words 
that belong to Poetry. Poetic diction without metre is usually unpleasing; 
for sublime diction is pleasing and natural, only when the thought is sublime. 

* 9 

A Simple Sentence ( aJu.^ ) is a sentence that consists of one 

subject (d ****), and one predicate ): it contains only one finite 

verb ( ^>), as: “ He is mad 

s> 

A Compound Sentence ( ) is one that consists of two or more 

sentences, simple or complex. 

A Complex Sentence 1 ( ) contains subordinate clauses ( i 

), besides one principal clause ( ), as : “I will go, whenever 

you are ready.” 

In a compound sentence, the component clauses or sentences are in¬ 
dependent of each other, as: “The sun rose and the clouds disappeared * * 

( cW 3 ) : either assertion can stand alone. 

In a subordinate clause ( ), the construction and meaning are 

dependent on the principal assertion, as: “He ran quickly that he might 
reach home first.” 

(2) When the different parts of a compound or of a complex sentence 
are made similar in form, they are Balanced, as:— 


He 

remits 

! 

his 

splendour ■ 



retains 

his 

magnitude 

and 


pleases 

more 


though 

he 

dazzles 

less. 


■ 


When several consecutive sentences iterate or illustrate the same idea 
they should as far as possible be made parallel, i.e. the principal subject and 
the principal predicate should retain relative positions throughout, whether 
the words themselves are balanced or not. 

(3) Further, sentences are either Periodic or Loose. In a Period, the 
meaning is suspended till the close, as: “ He speaks so clearly as always to be 
understood.” If the meaning is not so suspended, the sentence is Loose, 
as: “He speaks clearly, so as always to be understood” : here a full stop 
could be inserted after ‘ clearly.’ Some sentences are better in loose form, 
others in periodic. The periodic keeps up attention. Loose sentences are not 
common in Persian, as they are in English. Instances of loose sentences that 
should be recast so as to make them periodic, will be found in the Persian trans* 

1 In Persian a compound as well as a complex sentence is called 4U£yo 
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lation of Hdji Baba. Sentences may be re-formed, either by breaking them 
up into a number of small sentences (the isolated style), or by recasting 
them into periods (the periodic style). 


(o) The Arabs, and consequently the Persians and the Indian Muslims, 
dstinguish three kinds of prose composition:— 

First , Murajjaz 1 ), in which the clauses are balanced but not 

rhymed, 2 as:— 





& 

LS* 









This is the ordinary “ Balanced Structure” of English. 


Second, Musajja ‘ or Muqafjq b i.e. Rhymed Prose, of which 

there are four kinds:—(i) Mutawdzi ( ) or “ Parallel ”, in which the 

rhymed words have an equal number of letters, as: <jjf^ y ^ jf ; 


(ii) Saj*-i Mutarraf ( <J;k*> ) or Diversified, in which the rhymed 

words have an unequal number of letters, as: yj±>\ ;lij b ^ >A)m 

The following, by Professor E. G. Brown, is a skilful imitation, in 
English, of o^k/o “ Now seeing that to jail and jail is the fate of 

all , and to claim exemption from the lot of humanity a proof of pride and 
vanity , and somewhat of mercy our common need ; therefore let such as read, 
and errors detect , either ignore or neglect or correct and conceal them , rather 
than revile and reveal them ” ; (iii) Saf-i Mutavazin ( e^j 1 ) or 

“Balanced,” in which the final words are the same measure, but are 
unrhymed, as : faqir () and jails ( ); (such words are said to be 

<!Lfli or “syntactical rhymes ”, as opposed to or “ poetical 

rhymes”); (iv) Murassa ‘ 8 ( ) or “Jewelled” (which differs from J^y° y 

only in that the balanced words are rhymed), as :— 


o>| 





•kf* 




This is the “Balanced Structure ” of English, with rhyme added. 


l From rajaz the name of a particular metre: it is mustafHlun 


* Is'O* 

( ) repeated 


six times. 


* If rhymed, it is either gacu*, or the fourth variety of 

8 The term Murassa* is applied to poetry also. 
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Third, ‘iri ( <^1* ) or “ Naked ”, i.e. plain prose without balance and 
without rhyme. 

‘Rhymed Prose’, though it possesses both rhythm and rhyme, is not 
poetry, for it cannot pass the test of any of the recognized metres (j^>). 

Remark .—Impassioned English prose 1 has rhythm and occasionally uses 
poetic compounds, while rarely trespassing on the diction of poetry. It can¬ 
not be classed under any form of Saj‘ ( f ). 

‘ Balance ’ in a sentence assists memory and is pleasing to the ear. It is 
frequently combined with Antithesis ( )• In “ Might is Right 99 % 

( ji) j) ), and “ Meddle is Muddle ” 1 2 3 , the sameness of sound is due to a 
kind of balance and surprise. 

Note the effect caused by using the same words in an altered meaning in : 
“And not a vanity is given in vain” 4 * ; “More sinned against than 
sinning ” 4 ; “ The art of arts, the science of sciences.” 

The balance may be inverted 6 , as: “ We do not live to eat , but eat 
to live ”; “It was dangerous to trust 6 the sincerity of Augustus; to seem 
to distrust 6 it was still more dangerous ”—Gibbon: fVS 

“ the words of kings are the kings of words ” : fyj 

**** “the children ought not to lay up for the 

parents , but the parents for the children —2 Cor . XII. 14. 

The advantages of balance are great, but it must be employed with 
caution. The Fasana-yi *Ajafib ( ) in Urdu is an example 

i +* 

of balance and rhyme ( ) carried to excess. 

(p) Persian is the spoken language of more countries than Persia: it is 
the spoken language of Afghanistan, Baluchistan, Bukhara, and Samarqand. 

The word Farisd for Farsi ( * ) “ Persian ”, is the s^jm* mu ( arrab 

or Arabicized form of Parsi , a word derived from Pars the supposed son of 
Shem 7 and the founder of the Persian kingdom. 


1 George Eliot is full of beautiful examples. 

2 This is yfe Axstjf. 

8 This would be classed under the Figure or cr U^. > for which see any treatise 

on Arabic or Persian Rhetoric. 

* This is a form of 

* Styled in rhetoric. Chiasmus ( L> - ) # In an obverse declaration, 

the equivalent fact is stated for the opposite side, as j “Heat relaxes the system; cold 
braces it.” For obverse iteration vide “ Proverbs of Solomon ”, Chaps. 12, 13. 

6 ^Loj U 

7 According to some dictionaries, Para is another name for Pahlu or Shem. 
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The word is also said to be derived from the Arabic faras, “ mar©*’, 

as the ten sons of Pars the king of Persia were noted for their 

horsemanship. 

The area over which Persian is the language of literature is larger 
still. It is therefore only natural to find wide differences in expressions and 
the use of words. 

In Persia itself there were dialects Native writers mention seven. The 
principal of these were Pam, the dialect of Persepolis or IstaJchr ; Pahlavi , 
the dialect of Ray 1 , Isfahan, and Hamadan; and Dart (for Darri) the pure 
speech unmixed with foreign words, spoken in the mountains and villages. 2 
FirdawsI is famous for the amount of his Pahlavi and Dan. He claimed, in 
fact, to have omitted all Arabic from his Shah-Nama . When confronted 
with the well-known lines : 

Qaza guft ‘ gir \ u Qadar gujt ‘ dih 
Malalcguft ‘ ahsant ’, jalah gujt ‘zih ’ 

he shufflingly replied that he hadn’t saidoA~oj ahsant , but that the angel had 
said it. 

The poet Nizami is noted for his Dari. 

The two most important countries where Persian is the language of 
literature but not of everyday life, are Turan 8 and Hindustan. 4 Even to-day 
Persian is taught in most Muslim schools throughout the Indian Empire, 
while Indian gentlemen frequently write to each other in Persian, in 
preference to Urdu. 

Some of the most interesting prose works we have in Persian have come 
from the court of Delhi. Akbar, the great contemporary of Elizabeth, has 
left us his AJcbar-Nama; while every Indian student knows the intricate 
Insha*i ShayJch Abu’l-Fazl 6 ‘ Alldmi. The Persian introduced into India was 
Turanian, and a constant inflow of Turanian Muslims kept it fresh. 
Hence the peculiarities of Indian Persian are chiefly the peculiarities of 
Turanian Persian. Though Indian Persian contains many expressions and 
certain pronunciations peculiar to itself, it is practically, as Dr. Rosen® 
describes it, “a petrifaction of the old classical language ”, for Indian stu- 

1 Old fihran. 

2 Bahman son of Isfandiyar is said to have made this the court language, so as to 
have one language for general intercourse. 

8 Turkistan, Transoxiana. Said to be derived from Tur a son of Farldun. 

4 Indian writers have applied the term Mughul or Mongol to all Persian-speaking 
immigrants other than Afghans, and not merely to the Emperor Babur and his followers 
and their descendants. The term Mughul is therefore vague and includes Turanis 
and Iranis. At the present day in Bombay, a modern Persian is often called a Mughul , 
and the Persian language Mughuli. 

5 By itself pronounced abii but in construction abH 'l —. 

• In his “ Modem Persian Colloquial Grammar.” 
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dents confine themselves to a study of the classics, which they imitate, and 
to poetic exercises. In the Persian of India, as well as in that of 
Afghanistan, the majhuV or “unknown” sound of the vowels 

is retained, and the izafat has a pronunciation quite distinct from its pro¬ 
nunciation in modern Persian. 

The Arab invasion and the consequent introduction of Islam into Persia, 
made a considerable addition to the ancient vocabulary. A large portion of 
the population of Persia is Turkish, speaking Turkish 1 as its mother tongue, 
and Persian with a foreign accent. The reigning family too is Turkish. It 
is therefore only natural that an increasing number of Turkish words and 
phrases should find their way into modern Persian. French too, and in a 
lesser degree English, have not been without their influence on the modern 
vocabulary. 

(</) The history of literature in every nation shows a tendency to 
abbreviation and simplicity in language, but this progress towards simplicity 
is more marked in prose than in poetry. Poetry is an earlier culture than 
prose, and this is the reason given why the Elizabethan prose with its long 
sentences is inferior to the Elizabethan poetry. France had the start of 
modern Europe in the cultivation of letters, and her prose is in consequence 
distinguished by an ease and brevity that are said to surpass those of any 
other country. 

(r) Though modern Persian prose tends towards simplicity 8 , it is at the 
same time characterized by laxity of expression and grammatical inaccuracy. 
Persians deem the study of Persian Syntax beneath them, and there are no 
prose writers of sufficient note to check the increasing corruption of the 
language. Many of the inaccuracies of the spoken language have found 
their way into the written: the errors of Concord are frequent and the train 
of thought slovenly. 

Dr. Rosen in his c< Modern Persian Colloquial Grammar ’ ’ says :— 

“ Unfortunately the inclination towards laxity of expression has proved 
stronger in the development of modern Persian than the tendency towards 
lucidity. To this circumstance must be ascribed the great lack of rule and the 


1 So called by the invading Arabs because their sounds were unknown to them. 

* There are several Turkish dialects in Persia, the most widely known is that 
of Tabriz. These dialects of course differ widely from the western Turkish of Constanti¬ 
nople. Most of the Turks in Persia can speak Persian, but few Persians can speak 
Turkish. 

8 Modern Persian letters are usually marked by great simplicity, while the ancient 
rhetorical forms and addresses are still preserved in India. There is also a tendency 
towards simplicity in court forms and ceremonies. Should it be necessary to write 
a formal letter, say to a royal personage, a modern Persian has to call in the aid of a 
professional writer, as the ancient art of writing is now known to the few only. 
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partially apparent, partially real, arbitrariness and inconsistency of the 
language, which renders the use of some parts of speech, specially the con¬ 
junctions and prepositions, 1 a difficulty for the pupil and the teacher. Also 
the inflection of the verb ha9 lost some of its clearness and simplicity, by the 
various forms being now frequently interchangeable, whereas in the classical 
language they are distinctly differentiated. 

“But vanity and love of effect, which, from the earliest days, have 
been weak points in the Persian character, have done even more harm to the 
language than inaccuracy of expression. It is owing to this love of display 
that the simplest subjects are mostly expressed in bombastic style, and 
that quaint turns of speech are constantly drawn from the archaic or classical 
language, and from Arabic. It is therefore, in dealing with the vocabulary and 
with grammar, only possible to form a general distinction between the 
classical language and that of our own day. But such a distinction will not 
hold good in each particular case. Modern Persian must therefore to some 
extent be regarded as a mixture of strictly modern Persian and classical Persian . 
It is left to the taste of the individual to adopt whichever style he likes, 
the classical, the bombastic, or the colloquial modern Persian, but it is 
always necessary to distinguish the language of Iran from the Persian which 
is still in use in India.’* 

($) As quality is always preferable to quantity, the briefer the style the 
better, provided alwavs that brevity does not lead to ambiguity. 2 * 

As regards the length of sentences, tho long 8 and the short sentence 
has each its advantages and its disadvantages: a succession of long sentences 
wearies, a succession of short sentences distracts. Some nations prefer 
long, others short sentences. Some styles require longer and others shorter 
sentences. Wit for instance requires brevity, but not so humour. In 
English literature proper, short sentences are the rule but they are relieved 
by long ones. A long sentence, 4 * * * well expressed and well arranged, is 
difficult to construct: hence long periods are often feeble and obscure. A 
reader reading aloud will find that the long but well constructed sentences 
of George Eliot will present much less difficulty than the short frippery 
sentences of so many inferior modern novels. 


1 In m.c., and even in modern writing, the conjunctions and prepositions are 
frequently omitted. • 

2 ** The law of literary culture is, Reject all that is extraneous, hut nothing that is 

vital” 

2 Originally an English Act of Parliament consisted of a single sentence. In 1850 a 

special Act was passed to authorize the insertion of full stops. 

* A sentence should, as a rule , keep the reader in suspense throughout its course 

and only relieve him at its close. This is called the ‘ Rule of Suspence.’ This rule is 
violated, for instance, when the prostasis of a condition or a concessional clause follows 

the principal clause. 

41 
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(t) The rhetorical style of the Persians must be judged by a standard 
totally different from that of Europeans. The jfyt Anvar-i Suhayli or 
“Lights of Canopus” by Husayn VaHz * l-Kashifi is a work once largely 
read and admired in Persia and in India. Eastwick, in the preface of 
his scholarly translation, quotes some remarks by Sir William Jones :— 

“The most excellent book in the language is in my opinion the 
collection of tales and fables called ‘ Anvar-i Suhaill by Husayn Va‘ ig, 
surnamed KashifI, who took the celebrated work of Bidpai or Pilpay for his 
text and has comprised all the wisdom of the Eastern nations in fourteen 
beautiful chapters.” % 

These remarks are sufficient proof of the excellence of this book, from an 
Oriental point of view. One more extract however from the same preface 
will give the student some idea of the view that will probably be taken by 
most beginners. Mr. Eastwick says :— 

“ To them 8 the present translation is offered with far more confidence 
than to the English public, for it is impossible not to perceive that those 
very characteristics of style, which form its chiefest beauties in the eye of 
Persian taste, will appear to the European reader as ridiculous blemishes. 
The undeviating equipoise of bi-propositional sentences, and oftentimes their 
length and intricacy; the hyperbole and sameness of metaphor, and the 
rudeness and unskilfulness of the plots of some of the stories, cannot but be 
wearisome and repulsive to the better and simpler judgment of the West. 
Kings always sit on thrones stable as the firmanent, rub the stars with 
their heads, have all other kings to serve them, and are most just, wise, 
valiant, and beneficent. Ministers are invariably gifted with intellects which 
adorn the whole world, and are so sagacious that they can unravel all 
difficulties with a single thought. Mountains constantly race with the sun 
in height, all gardens are the envy of Paradise, and every constellation in 
Heaven is scared away in turn by some furious tiger or lion upon Earth. 
These absurdities are so prominent that they would probably induce the 
generality of readers to close the book in disgust. Those, however, who have 
patience enough to proceed with the perusal will not fail to discover many 
beautiful thoughts, many striking and original ideas, forcibly expressed; 
and though their first beauty cannot but have suffered very considerably 
in translation, still enough will remain to justify, in some degree, to all 
candid judges the celebrity of the work. 

l These fables have been translated under various names into many languages. 
There are four Persian translations but that by Husayn Vd*i$ is the one generally 
preferred. For the names of the various translations, vide Preface to Eastwick’s 
translation. 

* Baron de Sacy also praises this work. 

® i.e. “ those who desire to qualify themselves for examination in our Indian 
territories.” 
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“It may be here desirable to direct attention to those parts of the 
book which are generally considered the best. The whole work consists of 
an elaborate Preface and Introduction by Husain Va‘iz, and of 14 chapters 
or books, with a very brief Conclusion. The Preface may be dismissed from 
consideration at once, as being a turgid specimen of the obscure and 
repulsive preludes with which Persian writers think fit to commence their 
compositions. A few helpless infantine ideas struggle in the gigantic coils 
of an endless prolixity and verbos9ness, which it would require a Hercules 
to disentangle. Nevertheless this Preface may be read by those who wish 
for a model of such compositions in Persian. The arrangement is the same 
in all. There is first an address to the one God ; secondly, a lengthy eulogy 
of his Prophet, Muhammad; thirdly, a panegyric on the High Personage to 
whom the work is dedicated, with a meagre explanation of the reasons which 
induced the author to commence his undertaking. The whole is thickly 
larded with quotations from the Kur’an, and with difficult and unusual 
words; so that it would really seem as if a preface were intended, like a 
thorny hedge, to repel all intruders, and to preserve the fruit within from 
the prying eyes of readers. 

“ In the Introduction, Husain Va‘ig is at once simple and more agree¬ 
able. The description of the Bees and their habits is prettily given. The 
story of the Pigeon, who left his quiet home to travel; and of the old 
woman’s cat, who was discontented with his meagre fare and safe seclusion, 
are amongst the happiest in the whole work.” 

Perhaps it will be as well to quote one single sentence from the Preface 
of Husayn ViPi^’s Anvar-i Suhaili and leave the reader to judge whether 
Eastwick was justified in the severity of his remarks :— 

iS ZyQji i* Ip j y 

^'•3 aUi i JapjjJl ^ j ^ 

oy U>3 j y L) )*'** J0 caLUu 

j fslflJ) AJ 

y ixiyi ^**3 ^ ^ jA |«Xja a$* aj ^Ia «jL : bl 

cu&if (Jjj 5 xu ^ Juxu oJli' ^ fj jA aJl^us. 

* jb Jl*j jf 

“With a view to the universal diffusion of what is advantageous to 
mankind, and the multiplying what is beneficial to high and low, he 
condescended to favour me with an intimation of his will that this humble 
individual devoid of ability, and this insignificant person of small capital, 
Husain-bin ‘All-u-’l-WiPig, known by the name of Kashifl (May God Most 
High strengthen him with His hidden favours), should be bold enough 
to clothe the said book in a new dress, and bestow fresh adornment on the 
beauty of its tales of esoteric meaning, which were veiled and concealed by 
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tho curtain of obscure words and the wimple of difficult expressions, by 
presenting them on the stages of lucid style and the upper chambers of 
becoming metaphors, after a fashion that the eye of every examiner, with¬ 
out a glance of penetration or penetration of vision, may enjoy a share of the 
loveliness of those beauties of the ornamental bridal chamber of narrative, 
and the heart of every wise person, without the trouble of imagining 1 or the 
imagining 1 trouble may obtain the fruition of union with those delicately 
reared ones of the closet of the minds.’'— East. Trans. 

(u) The student of classical Persian is recommended to compare the 
rhymed prose 2 of Sa‘di, the more modern and bombastic style of the 
Anvar-i Suhayli 2 * * of Husayn Va‘iz, and the simpler and terser style of the 
Akhlaq-i Jaldli H ; while for modern Persian he can not do better than copy 
Mirza Hayrat’s excellent translation of Malcolm’s History of Persia, or the 
simpler colloquial style of the Diaries of Nasir u -’d-Din * Shah, and the travels 
of Ibrahim Beg. 


§ 142. Number of Words and Arts of Abbreviation, etc. 


* 

(a) Language should be brief ( 6 * 8 ), i, e . no word should be used that 
does not add either to the sense or the beauty of the sentence. 

Important effects are, however, often brought about by Diffuseness 
( ). Brevity would require that the shorter of two synonymous words 

or expressions should be chosen, but emphasis or dignity might require the 
longer. 


(b) There are three forms of Diffuseness ( d^ki ) : (1) Tautology 




1 The translator in a note remarks: “ These intolerable insipidities are considered 
beauties of style.” 

2 Both are admired and copied in Persia. 

8 The author was a Persian. 

* Dr. Rosen says these diaries “are the best and truest specimens of the modern 

colloquial language spoken at the Persian court and capital.” Also ‘that it is only the 

uneducated who use the style which Nasir u 'd-Dln Shah has now raised to the dignity 

of a written language.’ Educated people do not adopt this style. The style of the 
Diary when first published raised a great deal of adverse critioisjn. 

8 Opposed to Jjjkx. Brevity is a general term. A statement may be brief because 

the most important things are omitted. A concise ( j £ota.) style expresses much 

in a few words. A speech may be the reverse of brief as regards length: it may contain 
a thousand statements each concisely explained. In a concise style, the thoughts are 

conveyed in the fewest possible words but with the utmost precision. Terse ( j JLj ) 
means eloquent as well as concise. Pithy (j^o jj ) is short but full of force, 
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); (2) Pleonism ( ), 0 r Redundancy (k«^Lo 1 ); (3) Circum¬ 
locution ( )• 

“They came successively , one after the other 55 jX^ ^ 

( AiAxf *** or) tixj, is Tautology ( ). 

“I saw it with my eyes” *-£».:cu is Redundancy 1 f lx 


my eyes " is Redundancy 1 ( 

“ I saw it with my oum eyes 55 is Pleonism ( -dxyi**. 

). ~ 

The epithets of poetry are often pleonastic embellishments ( ); 

if not kept within limits, they constitute the vice of style called Turgidity. 


Tautology ( ) is the repetition of the same idea in different words 

without the addition of force or clearness. The synonymous words or phrases 
generally occur in the same grammatical place. Tautology is generally due 
to an error of thought (as in the expression ‘ universal panacea or 4 a single 
unique ’). 


(c) What may be termed Tautology, is justified if the sense is not 
satisfactorily expressed by a single term, as ‘ poor and needy 5 , or ‘ common 
and vulgar 5 , i.e. when the two words mutually help each other. 

Legal documents have to guard against attempted evasion; consequent¬ 
ly repetition and synonyms (this is ) are necessary :—‘ ‘ Tell the 

truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 55 In a Persian deed of 
sale etc. occurs the following:—dudf* ;L^J|| ^ \j £^k)b \±A* lJU 

^1*^° aj j ‘ dlim an ‘ amid an bi-’t-taw'* va 5 r-ra gh bat i dun^Uikrah 1 
va ’lijbar danista va fahmida bi-saman-i mablag&-% fulan —. 

(d) (1) Certain dual and tautological expressions as “null and void, 55 

and % are justifiable by use, being almost regarded as one word, 

and may be styled sJj\*Lo 

(2) In girya u zari % ^ and “what we have seen with our eyes 

and heard with our ears 55 ^ j the pleonisms 

are ta*kid or emphasis, and constitute Vide also section 

on “ Errors in Rhetoric. 55 

Emphasis has sometimes the appearance of redundancy:—“Not one 
single man of you 55 L£ j| na yak nafar-i wahid az shuma: “all 

without exception 5 5 X hama bi-ld ististsna*: * 4 there is not one 

that doeth good, no not one 55 ^ is £j_ kick kas nlkukar 

nist yak-% ham 8 na . 


1 The distinction in English between Pleonism and Redundancy is often not 
observed, the former term being used in Rhetoric and the latter as a general term. 

j 

2 Mutaradif ** synonomous.” 

8 In the Persian translation of the New Testament this is nikukar-i nist yak-% ham nay 
■<^ f A jQi. 
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Emphasis sometimes requires the multiplication of connectives (Poly¬ 
syndeton), vide § 140. 

(3) The refrain or burden 1 of a song or of an emotional speech, is a 
justifiable repetition. So too in affection or admiration there is iteration. 

(e) Emotion of any kind is often expressed by repetition, that is by 

A O 

(7) Circumlocution (wlUsI ) is a roundabout way of speaking. It is 
usually a defect. But it can be used for rhetorical effect, and then consti¬ 
tutes a Figure 8 . As a defect, it is a form of diffuseness ( ) that cannot 

be remedied by the omission of superfluous words: the whole sentence must 
be recast in terser language. Under Circumlocution ( v Uiri), may be included 
digressions ( ), and the introduction of irrelevant matter 

bit 0 )- 

The following are English examples of Circumlocution (wbi-i ) as 
a FigureBrain preserved in ink” (for ‘a book’); “An honest 
gentleman sent abroad to lie for the good of his country” (t'.e. an 
ambassador); “A rod with a worm at one end and a fool at the other” 
(a fisherman). 

Euphemism ( ) is often expressed by circumlocution ( ) 

as : “ Terminological inexactitude 9 9 (a lie); “ fond of romance ” (a liar). 

Circumlocution is notably used in Commentary ).* 

(<j) Verbosity ( ) is an excessive use of words, and arises from 

a natural gift of fluent expression that has not been corrected. 

(h) Prolixity ( ) is the tedious accumulation of circumstances 

and needless particulars, so as to encumber the meaning. 

Remark .—In many of the older English and Persian writers, Tautology 
and other forms of diffuseness are common. 



* Tarji * band is a poem with a refrain or band. 

4 English examples are: “A poor, infirm, weak, and despis’d old man ” ; ** I am 
astonished, I am shocked, to hear that—”; “I would never lay down my arms, never, 
never, never ” ; “ O Absalom, my son, my son ” ; and:— 

“ Alone, alone, all alone 
Alone on a wide wide sea.’* 

All these are ^j>Lo . 

8 Sometimes called Periphrasis. 

* Commentators ( 0 ) often carry the practice to excess. The English mock 

sermon of “ Old Mother Hubbard” is in ridicule of this. 
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(t) The chief sources of brevity are the selection of the aptest words, 1 the 
grammatical structure, and the employment of certain Figures.* 

The following are some of the methods of abbreviation:— 

One Predicate for several subjects (or one subject for several 
verbs).—In a compound sentence where there are several statements, each 
with the same verb, the verb need in English be mentioned only once, 
as: “Reading makoth a full man, writing an exact man, speaking a ready 
man.” In Persian this non*repetition of the verb is very common. Ex¬ 
amples:— (a) d->j j <JU(£ khwandan 

mard rd kdmii mi-kunad va harf zadan hdzir javab . ( b ) b \) 

cj ^ jSl* ^ an 

ruz rd mardan ba baydn-i shajd l at vn chigunagi-yi sajar va kashidan-i tufun , 
va zandn bi-navalchtan-i daf va tardna-ha-yi-gundgfin bi-sar burdand —(Tr. 
H.B. Chap. III). 

Compare “ He resided here for many years, and after he had won the 
esteem of all the citizens (he) died.” In Persian the second pronoun * he ’ 8 
could not be inserted. 

(;) (1) Participles. —Participles present or past. Examples:— 

J jb osuo \) (jUrl cjf pU8ht-i 

sar-i-dn Zibd Khartum zud an* darb-i utdq rd du-dasti h sakht bdz karda , 
dad u farydd kundn f ddlchil mi-shavai (VazTr-i Lankaran) “ when his back is 
turned, 8 Zlba Khlnum, suddenly and with both hands, throws open the other 
door of the room, and comes in crying and screaming”: ^ ) ^1^-Uj; 

( yj yy &iij Zlba Khdnum (lund lund kundn rajta zir-i lab mi- 

guyad 7 ) “Zlba Kb "mum (going off muttering, says under her breath)— 

This construction, especially in modern Persian, is often carried to 
excess. 9 In a sentence of eight or nine lines there may be but one principal 
verb at the end, separated from its subject at the beginning by a succes¬ 
sion of participial clauses. Example:— Oashnxz 9 va shambaUla bu dada ia 

1 For the selection of words, precise rules cannot bo laid down. It should be 

recollected that words have both a denotation ( ) and a connotation 

( (J*** ). 

2 In English, especially the following Figures: Comparison and Metaphor, the 
Transferred Epithet, Antithesis, Epigram, and Ellipsis. 

8 For if inserted it would be emphatic. 

4 An “ the other ,,# or “ the further.” 

* Du-dastl and sakht are both adverbs. 

• Pushl-i sar j«a cJb “behind” ; on for y u. 

t Stage directions in Vazir-i Lankaran. 

8 Producing the ‘ excess of suspence * so dear to schoolboys when translating 
from Latin. 

9 In India kashnlz. The g of Iranian Persian often becomes k in Turanian 

Persian. 

10 Bi I dadan “ to roast like coffee.” 
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va 1 ba‘d hama-yi in ajza rd fard an fard ** sa*ida az alah yd parcha birun karda 
mutjdbiq-i vazn namuda nim 1 * * * * paund ’ namak sd*ida makhlut namuda dar 
shisha karda sar-i an rd muhkam bi-girand ki hard tasarruf na-kunad 

(‘ Paund Inglisi sad misqal) \dj s hp tj (Vad 

MjJ B^*i cJJs£ *^4 ^ 

( iX^ ) - *>iC *jy^ j jyt c/T.**" &****• 

‘ ‘ roast the coriander seed and fenugreek; pound all the ingredients separate¬ 
ly and pass them through a hair-seive or through cloth ; make them up to 
the weights (given above): mix in half a pound of pounded salt and 
keep in tightly stoppered bottles. (An English ‘ pound ’ equals a hundred 
misqal).”— Cookery Receipt 

(2) Participles and participial adjectives may be used as equivalents for 

phrases containing the relative, as: “The never-ceasing wind” for the 
“ wind that never ceases.” This construction is specially suitable to Persian, 
which abounds with compound epithets. In £1;^ v-jJi j*>f gawhar-i 

shab-tab-i shab-chirdgh “a carbuncle,” or “a firefly,” the second epithet 
would in English have to be rendered by a relative clause, or else rendered 
by a substantive in apposition. 

The following is an example of Arabic past participles:— Makiub-i 
marqum-i muvarralcha-yi cjhurra-yi Rajab u ’ l-Murajjab-i sarkar % mashub-i 
“ pust ” mutazammin bi-mazamin-i mahabbatana va mundarij bi-maratib-i 
muvaddatana ziyarat gardid pysj* 

o>U) j j <c your 

letter written and dated the first of Rajab, and sent by post and expressing 
your friendship (etc., etc.) reached me.”— Modern letter. 

(3) Participles 8 are often brief equivalents of phrases containing con¬ 
junctions and verbs. 

The participial construction is in English often ambiguous, as the writer 
does not always make it clear by the context whether the participle is used 
for a causal, a temporal, a concessive, or a relative clause. The same 
obscurity can occur in Persian. Thus in wJli, jyo 

mard’i talib-i in dunyd hich vaqt khush-hal namishavad “ man 
seeking this life is never happy”, it is not clear whether the sense is 
“ the man while he seeks, or because he seeks, or the man that seeks.” 


1 Va should be omitted. 

2 Note this common but faulty collocation. Read u jjiCtc maktub-i 

sarkar muvarrikha-vi. 

8 And in English, adjectives also, as: “Drive it into his stupid head”; “The 

astonished mother finds a vacant nest ” ; “ War was preferred by the hardy mountaineers 

[the Swiss because they were mountaineers and hardyVide p. 651 (p). 
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For the error known as the ‘ misrelated participle,’ 1 * vide § 126 (n). 

Sometimes the participle “being’* is omitted, as: “France at our 
doors, he sees no danger nigh ”, for “ France being—” or “ though France 
is—Compare shamshir bi-dast mi-tar sad 4 5 ‘sword in 

hand he fears ” ; = “ while the sword—or though the sword ” % etc. 

(k) Omission of the verb.—T he verb or copula need not always be 
expressed, as :—jap* 3 ) [ ^ 1/0 ma dar in guitar va har du ha-ham 

giriftar (Gul., Chap. VII., St. 19, about Sa'di’s Quarrel): 

^ £ *** 

V* 31 3^ —3 j** 0 Id jaram iltija hi - 

saya-yi divar-i kardam mutaraqqib ki magar kas-i zahmat-i harr-i tamuz 8 az 
man bi-barad (Gul., Book V, St. 8 ); ^31 <*yt/o yj& hazdr martaba bisli az in 
“ a thousand times more ” ; j y y az tu ishara kardan 4 

zVman bi-sar davidan 44 you have merely to indicate an order and I obey” ; 
axjjLsc \j>\ jU£j y u bi-kindr t digaran rd chi mi-guyid (m.c.) "leaving 
him out of the question, what’s your opinion about the others? ” In the 
Persian translation of Haji Baba , the verb is frequently omitted. Ex¬ 
ample :—j ij 3 ls* —*^-£0 b ls**3j* ^ 

Aa. b & pidar puzish kundn kiln awqdt 1 arusi rd na- 

shayad ; man 6 bi sar u samdn , jang darmiyan , bd in 4 arasat-i 4 arusi ya l ni 
chi ? (Chap. XXXVII): ^ jl&iib 3 

j va bi-mar\z baVanidam. Hamginan bi-intizar-i ta*sir-i du'a^-i 
man , chashmha darida va gardanha kashida—( Chap. II) “ —and made the 
patient swallow it. All present (remained) in expectation of the result of 
my charm—their eyes staring, heads poked forward (on tiptoe from expecta¬ 
tion) ”: 0^3 cyyb~ **3 LfAtj y &> 03 ^ H 

y jt j 3^ )i «*y ammd chun na bi-khima-yi u rah-% 

dashtam va na bi-khima yi sd^ir-i zanan , payvand i dusti munhasir bud az 
janib-i u bi-naz , va az janib-i man bi-niyaz; an ham az dur (Chap. 14) : 
—A£ut vitLli 3 az altaf-i yazddni inki —(Chap. IV): Aviaf af 

jlU. ai j$ j in bud ki gu/tand , ki ay shdHr 

agar gufti t rish-at khalas, vagar na , khunat halal —(Chap. VI) “they (the 
robbers) all exclaimed, * Oh poet, this instant compose verses: if you do, 
you’ll be spared; if you don’t, you won’t.” Fade also Appositive Clauses 
§ 134 (6). 

(Z) Ellipsis.—A bbreviations of construction consist in omitting certain 
words, but these omissions should be of such a nature as can be supplied 

1 Obscurity can also occur from a careless use of the Persian Present and Past 
Participles. 

* For other kinds of participial obscurity, vide § 125 (n), (p. 531). 

8 The Persians feel the heat much more than do the Indians. 

* The Infinitives are here nouns. 

5 Man refers to the father who is speaking. 
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from the tenour of the sentence, easily and without ambiguity. 1 * * Baytar az 
anchi dar chashm-i chahdrpdyan kardi dar dida-yi u kashtd 

y ^ (Sa’di) “the farrier (horse doctor) put 

something 4 * * * into his eyes of the stuff he wa 9 accustomed to put into the eyes 
of animals”: tj ft guflar-i bi- 

kirdar 8 chu darakhl-i bi-bar juz sukhtan rd na-shayad (Sa‘di) “ words without 
deeds are like trees that yield no fruit; fit for naught but burning.” 

Omission and non-repetition of the verb. —“ Who wrote this 
letter ? ” “ Muhammad [wrote it] ” oyy a' i) cHi kajhaz rd ki navisht? 
[o&y |yf] Muhammad\dn rd, navisht ]: Bjbay 9 | agar shd'ir-i va 

bi-chara (Trans. Haji Baba) “if you are a poet and poor—” : y ^j 

)Uf c^elU) j sj <yyl yaki az ishdn zaban-i ta*arruz daraz kard va 
maldmat kardan aghdz —(Gul , Chap. II, St. 20). 

yjj -—j u^y° j ojy-y ^**0 Jl 

Ghakan khun-ash az ustukhwdn mi-david 
IIami guft u az hawl-i jan mi-david 
‘ Ki gar rastam az dast-i in tir zan 
Man u mush u mrdna-yi pir-zan' —(Anv. Suh., Chap. I). 
“From the bone flowed the sanguine tide, 

In terror of its life it fled and cried: 

‘Could I escape this archer’s hand, I’d dwell 
Content with mice and the old wo wan’s cell.’ ’’ 4 

(East. Trans.)— 

(m) Metaphor briefer than literal statement. Dispensing with 
phrases of comparison (such as * like' ‘ as ,’ etc.), Metaphor is brief, and does 
not disturb the structure of the sentence:— 

“All flesh is grass ” (Isa. xl. 6), is briefer than, “All flesh is as perish¬ 
able as grass”: dar jang shir bud jy “he was a lion in 

combat.” 


1 For examples of ellipses, correct and otherwise, vide § 130 ( d ). 

* The object {chiz-i) is understood. 

8 Note kirddr ,c\' om kardan t when karddf might be expected. 

4 (1) For the ellipsis of a verb in a contracted compound sentence and the difference 
between English and Persian in such a construction, vide § 136 (d). 

(2) For the non-repetition of a noun, vide § 121 (/). 

For the repetition of a noun, necessary for clearness, vide § 120 ( h) Remark. 

(3) For the non-repetition of an adjective or participle, vide § 121 (k). 

(4) For the non-repetition of an adverb, vide § 122 (e). 

(5) For the non-repetition of a conjunction, vide § 123 (d). 

(6) Prepositions—for the non-repetition of, vide § 124 (6). 
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(n) General terms 1 are briefer than particular terms. “ He 

is fond of sport’ * y u shikar dust mi-ddrad , is shorter than 

‘ ‘ he hawks, shoots, and courses ” J&S* j sjiid ^ Jb b y u bd bdz 

va tujang va tula va iazi 1 * shikar mi-kunad. 

(o) A PHRASE MAY BE EXPRESSED BY A WORD. “The style of this 
book is of such an obscure nature that it cannot be understood” 

a/ cu~»! j jfJc kd\ ‘ibarat-i in kitab an tawr 

mu gh laq u mubham ast ki hich kas nami-tavanad bi-fahmad , is expressed better 
and more briefly by, “ The style of this book is unintelligible ” 

V l ibdrat-i in kitab la yufham ast. “ A mere stripling,” pisar-i nd - 
baliah T is briefer and more forcible than “ One who has not yet attained the 
age of manhood” eu~>l kas-i ki bi-hadd-i taklif 

na-rasida ast . 

(p) A STATEMENT MAY SOMETIMES BE BRIEFLY IMPLIED instead of being 
expressed at length, thus: “ The conqueror of Austerlitz might be expected 
to hold different language from the prisoner of St. Helena ,” i.e. “Napoleon 
when elated by the victory of Austerlitz ” and “Napoleon when depressed 
by his imprisonment at St. Helena.” 

So too a mere epithet may imply a statement. Thus J> 

^LIA| chadar-nishin-i shir-dil jang ikhtiydr kard “ the bold nomad 

preferred war,” i.e . ‘preferred war because he was a nomad and therefore 
brave.’ 

(#) Conjunctions may be omitted. In the short sentences of Macaulay, 
for instance, conjunctions are frequently omitted. 

Example:—“You assert this: I (on the other hand) deny it.” In¬ 
stances of this omission will be found in § 134 (&). 

The omission of connectives is called Asyndeton , 8 as in : UA \) 

b t; \) ***>* “ Heal the sick, 

cleanse the lepers, raise the dead, cast out devils.”—Mat. x. 8. 

fj —(Tr. H. B., 

Chap. XLI, p. 335). 

(r) The Imperative may be used for “if.” Thus, biyd ta turd - 
Jchidmat Icunam 4 fy Li L* “ Come (for If you come) and I will serve 

you.” • 

1 General terms are however not so forcible. General or abstract terms are less 
simple to conceive than particular or concrete terms. 

2 Tula is *a pointer’ and perhaps any “ small dog” as opposed to tazi “ the grey¬ 
hound (Arab) ”, and sag “ the pariah dog” (and also * dog’ generally). 

8 It is the opposite of Polysyndeton , the multiplication of connectives. 

4 Example of j/o\ javab i amr “ Apodosis of a command.” 
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( 5 ) Apposition is brief:— 

.) ^ c Sj *** 0 by* Ax£u )y^^° cJj-b 

3*J J 4 ** >) bai 1 A/ A® 3 jy **)< *l*dj c)T 

Atijj— (Iqbal-Nama-yi Jahangm, p. 241, Ed. Bib. Ind. Bengal As. Soc.). 
The above is briefer than *y* y jx* y jJ — hi mushrif bar ab va 

sabz u khurram bud va—bud —. 

( t ) Parenthesis a (o^®( ). Parenthetical clauses are commoner in 
modern than in classical Persian. In classical Persian, the parenthesis is 

& * S < C * * \ * + <** ' 

usually a blessing or a curse, as :— (jJLo j ajUbu®! y Alf y ^xJLc Alii ls Lo ) j*su« 

u \ ' 

—0J1?. 

In along sentence, English or Persian, parentheses are liable to obscure 
the meaning. Though conducive to brevity, they must be sparingly used. 

Examples :— y* tfy jb (s))) ( ^ y Obj£ j ) 8 

iJyjM.AO ^y yj y y by j i±*y b tby'O (Pers. Trans. Haji Baba 9 

Guftar II) 44 he 8 was a character well known on the road between Tehran and 
Meshed, and enjoyed a great reputation for courage, which he had acquired 
for having cut off a Turcoman’s head whom he had once found dead on the 
road ” (Haji Baba, Chap II). “But in vain I endeavoured to cheer up his 
spirits by saying—” aT c ±^y£±* (ibyitf boj ) y\ ^ — (Pers. 

Trans., Haji Baba, Guftdr-i Sivum). 

Remark. — Clearness should be the first consideration. Some of the 
rules for brevity clash with the rules for clearness. 


§ 143. Further Observations on Style. 

(a) “ Other things being equal”, says a writer on English composition, 

4 a better-known word is to be preferred to a less known, a native or 
thoroughly naturalized and appropriated word to a word of outlandish 
•origin and habit, a concrete to an abstract word, a specific to a general, 
a homely to a technical.” 4 

Persians are fond of obsolete Persian, and out-of-the-way Arabic words 
and expressions. Arabic phrases and quotations from the Quran are dragged 
in wholesale, and sometimes Arabic idioms too, literally translated into 


1 QuH t “ as though ; you might say ” ; vide § 91 (6) (10). 
* &+6j1ajc AL+*. 4 ‘incidental proposition.” 


8 Chdwu8h, T., lit. 44 a sergeant.” A leader and guide of a pilgrim-caravan, whose 
•duty it is to make arrangements for supplies, regulate the hour of march, etc., etc. 

A business letter, even in Persian, is usually worded in every-day terms. 
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Persian. A Zardushti Anjuman 1 when composing the usual congratulatory 
letter of New-Year greeting to the Anjuman of another city, or to the Shah, 2 * 
will search the dictionary for obsolete words with which to adorn the 
composition. 8 As an example of ambiguity, the following quotation from the 
Anvar-i Suhayli will suffice ^ ^ jl j 

*jj*\ {,.£)) Ij jSsol+J jfj£f Aj j bj> 

^ va baz ki vahshi u g&arib ast chun az u manfa‘at-i tasavvur mi- 
tavan hard va bi-i'zaz-i harchi tamamtar urd bi-dast mi-dr and va bar sa'id-i 
naz az ruy-% i‘zaz bi-ihtizdz mi-parvaranand —(Anv. Suh., Chap. I, St. VI) 
“ while the hawk, 4 S * * which is wild and strange—they allure with every 
sort of kindness and bring him 4 up on the wrist of favour, indulgently 
and proudly.”—(East. Trans.). In a footnote Eastwick remarks, “The 
MSS. I have consulted, omit the sentence after <x>;T ^ mi-arand , which 
is found in the printed and lithographed editions. Keene translates 
baihtizaz ‘to exercise.’ It may bear that sense, or mean, ‘with exul¬ 
tation.’ The word is no doubt chosen on account of its ambiguity, 
which is such a source of delight to the Persian author, and of despair 
to the translator.” [This j (_)!*! *-> bi-ihtizaz according to one or two learned 
Persians I have consulted, means “exercise”, but the word would be 
understood by the few only. Most Persians would be contented by merely 
reading and enjoying the rhyme of the word.] 

The following sentence from the Persian translation of Hajl Baba 
(end of Chap. II) defeated many Persians :— ^ 

Jy ^ ^ Mfv 3 t ^' JC ^ . It was 

not till the discovery was made that J*J was not the Arabic word qawl , but 
the Turkish word qul “ a slave ”, 1 that the obscurity was removed. 

I A Parsee committee (in Kerman, twelve members) that meets every Friday and 

on other necessary occasions to discuss matters concerning the Parsees and to settle 

small disputes and religious matters. The Persian Anjumans are under the Bombay 
Anjuman. 

* Sent of course through the Sadr-i A*zam. 

S This is considered a sign of scholarship. A preacher too will first mouth a 
sentence in Arabic (though perhaps only two or three of the congregation are acquainted 
with Arabic), and then repeat it in Persian. If asked the reason, the reply is * To display 
his knowledge.’ A preacher who didn’t * display his knowledge ’ would be held in little 
esteem. 

* Baz properly the female goshawk. 

* Qizil-bdsh , a term often applied to Persians generally, just as Baluchis will use the 
word Qajar to signify any Persian. ( Qajar, Qajar, is the Turkish tribe to which the 
Shah belongs). 

« Rafizt, i.e. ShVah , a term applied to the ShPahs by the Sunnis, to which sect the 
robber Turkomans belonged. 

1 It is doubtful whether the word qul is used by any but the Turks. The author 
should have used the oommon word banda. 
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The difficulty in the following passage from the same translation, 
is attributable rather to the imperfection of the Arabic character than to the 
obsoleteness of the language. The Malik* Sh shu'ara* when relating his 
adventures to HajI Baba (Chap. VII), takes the opportunity in the transla¬ 
tion of reciting a ridiculous couplet of his own:— 

y / r / ^ A A 

Now kU in classical and modem Persian means “ where?” and kft-kU 
is a “dove” and also the murmuring of the dove. More than one Persian 
poet has played on these different meanings. 1 Several Persians who were 
consulted, exhausted their ingenuity in trying to apply these meanings to the 
lines in question, but it was only when a Zardushti suggested that the reading 
should be gav and not ku that the meaning, “ which was veiled and obscured 
by the curtain of obscure words and the wimple of difficult expressions 
appeared on the stage of lucid style and the upper chambers of becoming 
metaphors.” 

(b) (1) Obscure and unintelligible expressions * are in English improper:— 

“ Yet—when that flood in its own depths was drown'd. 

It left behind it false and slippery ground.”— Dryden. 

“ The first of these lines is nonsensical. The author’s meaning, in plain 
language, is apparently no more than ‘when the waters of the deluge had 
subsided.*” Extravagant as is this idea it is not too extravagant for a 
Persian, rather in its extravagance would lie its excellence. 

(2) It is ambiguous, to employ a word or a phrase susceptible of 
different interpretations, or generally speaking to use the same word or 
phrase successively in different senses. ‘ He aimed at nothing less than 

the crown’ y oJld— ji hxch chiz kamtar az 

saltanat dar madd-i nazar na-dasht may denote either ‘ nothing was less 
aimed at by him than the crown’, or, ‘nothing inferior to the crown 
could satisfy him.’ In chapter 51 of Hdji Biba, the Persian translator 
describing the faded charms of the candidates for temporary wifehood, 
employs the expression ( ) 1^‘f ^ ji tyU aJJI chiraghri 

lala-yi shan ra az dam-i sard-i ruzgar dfal-hd (ast). It requires considerable 
thought on the part of a European to solve this passage. Lala in Persian is 
“ a tulip, or a poppy ”, and hence “ the cheek of a mistress ”, but in m.c. it 
is also “ a candle* stick with a small globe.” On account of the latter mean¬ 
ing* £1’*- chiragh is here incorrectly used in the sense of “light.” A cold 
breath (dam-i sard) might extinguish a candle: lastly Ipb'f afatha must be 
considered equal to srtdmahd. Persians consider that this kind of 

equivoque exhibits the hunar of the writer. 


Examples of tajnls. 


2 Vide also (4). 
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By the skilful use, however, of the same word in two senses, force and 
point is obtained, as: “If the loss of temporal gain be the gain of eternal good, 
then the reverse of fortune is the reverse of misfortune.” 1 Here ‘gain* is 
used in two somewhat different senses, while ‘reverse 9 in the first case 
means ‘ revolution 9 in the second ‘ opposite. 9 

The Persians delight in plays upon words (Paronomasia):— 

jt man az tdb-i rft-yash va tab-% mu- 
yash ddgar tab naddram. The first tab signifies “brightness”, the second 
“curling” and the third “ endurance.” 

Chu bar mazar-i man uflad guzdr-at az pas i marg 
Ma-shaw bi-nhussa-yi man zdr u bar mazar ma zar. 

Mazar )\y<> is 4 ‘ tomb”, zdr ;'j is “ weepmg ” and mn-zar yy< is “ don’t weep.” 

This is a good example of the Figure tajnis or jinas . 

(3) Inconsistent words or phrases must be avoided. 

“ * I do not remember that T ever spoke three sentences together in my 
whole life 9 — Spectator. Instead of together, the writer should have said 
‘ successively 9 or, ‘in succession. 9 ” 

This kind of error is common in Persian Rich yad-am ni<tt lei bi-'umr- 
am si jumla bd-ham qufta bn sham aY o:—J f 44 

(m.c.), is a sentence that woul 1 pam unchallenged by most modern Persians. 
For bdham, substitute ^ piy-i ham or pusht-i sar-i ham. 

(4) One source of obscurity is the affectation of excellence, or ‘ fine 
writing 9 :— 

“‘Men must acquire a very peculiar and strong habit of turning their 
eyes inwards in order to explore the interior regions and recesses of the mind, 
the hollow caverns of deep thought, the private seats of fancy, and the 
wastes and wilderness, as well as the more fruitful and cultivated tracts of 
this obscure climate. 9 — Characteristics. A most wonderful way of telling us 
that it is difficult to trace the operations of the mind ! ” 

The following is from an American newspaper :— “ This is not an event 
of to-day or of yesterday or of to-morrow, it is a fact which will go gallivant¬ 
ing down the corridor of posterity until it reaches the ultimate back-fence of 
humanity. 9 9 

Neither of these quotations is too extravagant for Persians. In chapter 
II of Hdj% Baba, the author says:—“ The caravan was ready to depart a 
week after the festival of the New Year’s day.” A simple statement 
like this does not satisfy the Persian translator, who writes 


1 The figure Ploce or Antanaclasis. Vide also § 145 (i). 
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L& 6 ) &l)J* ’ ^ iSV j Ai^f ILi j lJu-Jf Aa5j - uH^) 

e>U5U*j ^ er^* ^ <Jf ^LLi b A^di js ^xa. lsj^LP^ 

J £J 5 £.** ^Jxj &(^J - «yi t Xx^f ^ 

<>xilx) (Uu ^GU/^3 - ) h *.3> . f ^lioJUv ^c^ul/OjJ Ax-o AIm>£ (^xa.U^ ^Ijlw> 

CS^ ^ jyb A—^j 

Aj ^fyl^ J ^ jiyb ^* l > ) j[jfi j j|^ #3^ A^ cu&>b LpJ|<x> 

— { A$* Al^f^t Jii ^2^ (j&jA* tXkb 

U lX*>b sSa^J clltl J &fj& l- SLmm^O <jj]jmj\ J j*-X-jl£-+A ” 

kamabish du haftaaz Nawruz-i firuz rajta (Rahm u 'llah !) Mirzd Mahdi Khan-i ] 
nasim-i ‘ arnbar-sharriim-i Bahdr az farr-i Farwardln muzhda-yi ranginavard. 
Baqiyyat “ 's-sayf-i Bahman * m gurisna va nashita ruy bi-hazimat nihdd. 

Turdn-zamin-i chaman bi-Turk-tdzi yi junud-i quva-yi namiya bi-tasarruf-i 
Qizl-Bdsh-i gul dar amad. Ghdrat garan-i sahn-i chaman va yaghma'iyani 
ddr"'l-mulk-i gulslian sar bi-puslin kashidand. Turkan-i tang-chashm-i shiguja 
fawj fawj va sahrd-nishindn-i riydhin dasta dasta farman-bari-yi Sultan-i Bahdr 
rd ifchtiyar hardand. Turkamdnan-i kuldgJi-i pisa s manind i badrxsa fc bi-firaz-i 
dash.Ui Qibchaq hdzir-yaraq gashtand. Bard*'l-‘a)uzri Day radd^l-'ajz-* l * * * 6 alq 
az-zahrkarda bid-anja takht ki ‘ Arab nayza raanddkht. Cha*ushdn-i chakavak b 
vakazar , 6 dar rasta- 1 bazar-i bdgh u gulzar ba avaz-i buland sald-yi khush - 
bash dar anddkht ki —. 

“ Hamaganim z'Iran-safd 

Har ki zahl-i safa ’st Jchush b a shad. ’ 7 

The reader is at liberty to translate this rubbish. 

(c) (1) ‘Allied to the unintelligible, are the marvellous, the puerile, the 
learned, the profound, etc. 

In Chapter 28 of Haji Baba , when the Shah visits the house of the 
physician Mirzd Ahmaq , the Malik u ’ sh-Shu ( ara* recites :— 

“ The firmament possesses but one sun, and the land of Traq but one 
king. 

Life,light, joy and prosperity, attend them both wherever they appear. 

1 Name of the famous Prime Minister of Nadir . 

2 Bahman is two months before Naw-ruz. 

8 The Royston crow. Pisa ‘ piebald.' • 

* Bad-risa A—jj^b has apparently no meaning here. It however rhymes with A<~£j 

plsa. 

6 Chakavak a species of desert lark that sings both on the ground and 

in the air. 

« For yyt hazar ddstan. 

1 Rastarbazar y^b Ai^tj is the main street that runs straight through a oity. It 
rhymes with hazar but is very unlike a bagh- 
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The doctor may boast of his medicine; but what medicine is equal to a 
glance from the king’s eye? 

What is spikpnard ? what mumiyifi 1 2 ? what padzahr *? compared 
to the twinkle of a royal eyelash! ’ 

This is bad, but in the Persian translation occurs the following 3 :— 

t **» »*_£•> A $* )'} j0 

I; oT zy cr** y ,j j j o’^ 

* * * # * 

Yak-i 'st mihr-i munavvar sipihr-i gardun rd 
Bi-din dalil ki yak Shah hast Iran rd; 4 * 6 
Haydt u par van's h-i led*hint u partav-i ‘ aysh 
Buvad muti c u muldbi ‘ ham m u ham an rd 
***** 

Bardy-i an ki rasad dast i Mi^zd Ahmaq 
Bhnabz , flaqq haralcat bar-nihdd shirydn rd} 

Not quite so bad is the following from the Anvdr-i Suhayli :— 

jt y>b> Ji—^ y y 

^ 5 —hw 13 y a^ ^ 5 —* 1 ^ 

C7m bar Jchdrd zadi az khashm dumhll 
Fikandi shir-i charkli az him changdl: 

Bar an rdh-i ki u yakdam nishasti 
Guzar-i khalq td sal-i bhbasti. 

(Anv. Suh., Chap. I, St. 5.) 


1 The mumiyaH of Eastern bazars is described as being the product of a mine, but it 
was formerly believed to bo extracted from the skulls of living victims suspended 
head downwards over a fire. It is probably connected with and confused with bits 
of mummy anciently used in Europe in medicino. 

2 The bezoar-stone, obtained from the intestines of some animals and considered to 
be an antidote to poison. 

8 These lines are said to survive in a book of poems by Fath ‘All KhSn-i 9aba-yi 
Kashi, Malik u ’sh-Shu‘ctra* in the time of Fath ‘All Shah. Whether the poet considered 
those lines poetry, or whether he recited them in derision of his audience, laughing in 

his sleeve the while, is doubtful. 

* The second line is to be translated first: a* there is only one Shah, so by analogy 
there is only one sun and life, and all these depend both on the former and on the latter ! 

6 i.e. God made blood to flow in the arteries, solely that the physician Mirza Ahmaq 
might feel the pulse. 

6 The * tiger’ of the story. In the original palang , which means “ leopard.” 

42 
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“ When with his 6 tail he furious lashed the rock, 

Heaven’s lion dropped his talons at the shock. ' 

And where he but for one short instant paused 
A long year’s stoppage to that road he caused.” 

(East Trans.). 

(2) “ One form of impropriety is the lack of sufficient precision. By 
‘precision,’ it is understood that the words and phrases employed express 
the writer’s meaning, and nothing more.” Lack of precision may be said 
to be one of the characteristics of Persians and Persian writings. 

Hap Baba, replying to the questions of the Sardar as to the numbers 
and dispositions of the Russians z , says :—^ ^4*^ u*!) >> 

OmU *0 * <JAkJf - ) l_VA> Ai - U 

b J t a. dar sar-hadd , Bus khciyli ham ast; pdnsad , shash-sad , 
haft sad yd hasht sad;—shdyad hazar; na du hazdr : athatta bish az inhd wist 
Dali hist , muntahd chihil yd, panjdh , tup darand. 

(d) “Sentences should not be extended beyond what seems their 
natural close.” 

To do so without some special reason is to violate the ‘ Rule of Suspence.’ 
The principle of suspence is so to write a sentence that the reader, until 
he comes to the full stop, feels the sentence to be incomplete. 

The violation of this rule is shewn in the following example :—b ^a ^ 
<3^1^ j ^*15 ofcJlD j b d> 

^ ^Uj ^ j.—(H. B. Chap. XI). “I putting 

on the saintly appearance of one whose prayers are ever answered, with 
the air of authority and a ‘ clergyman’s voice ’ demanded pen and paper— 
although in my whole life I had never held pen in my hand.” 

Sometimes however a violation of this rule gives force, specially in 
colloquial, as:— ov*o Jt j CV^' 0 j LAf y c-j*c oT 

be ji p **f ^ yjit Anr/ah, dar an diyar-i ghurbat , az ashna u 

bigdna u dust mahrum , va az dast-i afrdz bi-bahra, dmadam bar-sar-i md * 
yamlihi khud .—Haji Baba,-Chap. IX. In Persian, the absence of punctua¬ 
tion makes such sentences particularly difficult. 

Though the rule is perhaps violated in the following, the violation does not 
conduce to weakness ^ jt \y° oj 

&j*o j - c>f (H. B. Chap. XI.). 

(e) The strength and beauty of a sentence may be promoted by figura¬ 
tive language and the use of figures. 

1 An example of that variety of Hyperbole ( «•**!*> ) known as 

2 Chapter XX. 
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§ 144. Examples of Errors in Rhetoric. 


(a) In the sectionson the Relative, on the Participle, and on Collocation, 
some instances of obscurity have been given. Those errors could, however, 
be traced to a definite source. The following are instances 1 of incoherence, 
either in expression or in thought:— 

“‘The riches of the temple gradually disappeared but by whom or 
when is not known.’ ( Read £ how or when’ ).” This error can hardly be 
repeated in Persian; still in the following translation it would be better to 

substitute chi tawr for bi-tavassat-i hi: 

^fS davlat u sarvati but-kada kam 
ham az miyan raft vali bi-tavassut-i ki va kay ma'lum nistJ 1 

“The philosophers who held that this world is naught but a creation of 
man’s fancy .... their belief meant.—(Read ‘The belief of the philosophers 
who held that—’).” Faylasufan-i ki rdy-i slidn bar in qarar girifta bud - 
ki hama-yi in c dlam khwab u khayal ast, ‘ aqida-yi shan ‘ ibdrat ast 8 az — 

^ yy3 

- y (This is correct in Persian, but better 

8 y ^ j vtA (Jb: (L»a if ,\.j yy> ‘ aqida-yi faylasu- 

fan-i ki ray-i shan bar in qarar girijta bud ki hama-yi in ‘alam khwab u 
khayal ast ‘ ibdrat bud az —). 

(b) Great length is one cause of obscurity, while brevity is another. 

In the following English passages, the ambiguity is due to the ellipsis 
of four words at most:— 


Antony was not less desirous of destroying the conspirators than his 
officers, but he—[Read* than were his officers,’ otherwise the meaning might 
be, ‘than he was desirous of destroying his officers.’] ” Fuldn khwahan-i 
istisdl-i mufsidin kamtar az sdhib-manasiban-ash na-bud 

iJbl+Ax* y y+f (Read fuldn kamtar az sdhiban-ash khwahan-i 

ishsal-i mufsidin na-bud y y+Z 


“‘The poor despise the purse-proud man not one whit less than do 
the well-born and well-educated ’; ‘ do * is indispensable to avoid ambiguity.” 
Faqir hich kamtar az an ki najib u tarbiyat-yafta maghrur-i davlat ra haqir 
mi-shumarand , nami-shumarad j a£>i y ysd 

^ I j is clear and can have but the one construction put 

on it; but the following exhibits the same obsourity that would be found 
in the English example were the word ‘do’ omitted:— \j 


J Taken from Hodgson either directly or indirectly. 

Or bi-tavassufci ki m dar chi vaqt oJj A^ ^ j 
3 Or bud 
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4^ ^*5*. Aiib o*-y 3 jf j-aa faqir maghrur-i davlat rd kick 

Icamtar az najib u tarbiyat yafta haqir nami-shumarad, Insert the affix rd 
\) after tarbiyat yafta an( ^ ambiguity is removed, but the mean¬ 

ing is not the meaning of the English. 

“‘The Persians rate him not less than Sa'di and Firdausi.’ (Read 
‘than did Sa'di and Firdausi,’ or else ‘ than they rate Sa'di and Firdausi 
Iraniha urd kamtar az Sa'di va Firdawsi dust nami-ddrand tjji 

^ 'ji j <^±**0 y is ambiguous. The two following however 

are elear but witli different meanings: Iraniha urd kamtar dust nami-ddrand 
ki Sa'di va Firdawsi rd ij j 1 t;y 

lirdnihd lira kamtar dust nami-ddrand chunanki Sa'di va Firdawsi ura dust 
mi-ddrand i;j ^y.**^* ^ a&UL*. tfciyijuj x+< t;y 

“ The lecture is an able summary of the history of this remarkable man, 
who rose to the highest dignities, and deserves to be widely distributed. 
[Insert ‘it’ before ‘deserves’ otherwise ‘who’ may seem to be subject 

of ‘ deserves ’J ” In vJtebli «2o«* JU. y 

y^.^1 $ y^\ j ^ an nutq khuldsa-yi 

kulliya-i ’st az idrikh-i halt in murd-i qdbil ki bi-maralib-i ‘dliya taraqqi 
Jcarda bud va mustahiqq-i intishdr va ishtihdr dar dunyd y st, the English error 
is repeated; but insert ^>T an nutq after j va , and the ambiguity 
disappears. 1 

“ ‘It is said, when he died, the Cardinal 2 * spoke fifty languages.’ [This 
reads a^ though the cardinil died babbling in fifty languages Substitute, 
‘before his death was master of at leastetc., or something of the sort.” 
Mi-guyand Kdrdinal Fuldn ki murd panjdh zahdn mi-ddnist 8 c>Ut 

,±xo is clear enough ; but write Jh ^ 

^.x> Kdrdinal Fuldn paujdh zabdn mi-ddnist ki murd and the sense 
might be that he died because he knew fifty languages. Better a£jJ 

^ob} mi-guyand vaql-i ki Kdrdinal murd aqall an 

panjdh zabdn mi-ddnisi 4 * 

(c) The construction that looks to the implied sense rather than the 


1 Read tX)l» j ;lidol ^ A? Jkki cM ^ va an nutq sazavar ast ki 

dar dunyd intishdr va ishtihdr ydbad. It is necossary to repeat the word nutq as the 

pronoun an can refer to animate beings as well as inanimate things. 

2 Cardinal Mezzofanti. 

s Or wn-ddniata ast 

4 This constructor giving a double and ambiguous sense, is called by the French 

construction louche or * squinting construction.’ 
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form, 1 in which some part of speech not expressed has to be inferred 
from the context, is comon in modern Persian/ 2 

“ ‘ Our climate is mild and somewhat moist, and except when covered 
once in a year by snow, always presents a green surface.’ [ ‘The country ’ 
is the implied subject to ‘ presents’].’ ’ Ab u havd-yi md muldyimvd bdrutubat 
ast va ghayr az sal-i yak daf'a hi zir-i barf ast dar sdHr-i awqdt sabz va 
khurram mi-numayad 6 y j b ^ bo ^ 

‘XjU) fjfSO obi^l_>jLo ^ ljLj if. 

“ ‘ The tobacco monopoly was broken down in such and such a year and 
may be included among the benefits owed to the Mujtahids.” Inhisdr-i 
tutun-farushi dar sana-yi fuldn mawquf shad va mi-tavdn jahmi l ki in yak-i az 
javd^id-Vsi ki az mujtahidin rasida* ast &P p 

cu-i i***) iS y AS' <D^y^ /0 ). It was not the 

‘ monopoly ’ but the breaking down thereof ‘ that was a benefit.’ Insert 
jLa:xu| tawqlf i inhisdr between in and yak-i . 

“The weight of its skeleton [a whale’s] was thirty-one tons and was 
afterwards exhibited in London and Paris.” Vazn-i ustukhwdnhd yi badan 
si va yak 1 ta/n’-i Inglisi bud va dar Landau va Paris bardy-i tamdshd bi-mardum 
nishdn ddda mi-shud j ^ cJb j 

ph£Lj -5* (Add the words lyi^iJLst of an uslukhwdn 

ha before dar Landan ). 

“ Tliey both speak a little Persian though it is ten years since they 
left 6 it (Persia).” Har du-yi ishdn* qadr-i Farsi mi-tavdnand harf bi-zanand 
bd-vujud-i ki dah sal pish az in az dnjd raftand eLlyL>o ^ 

cASi) y y JL» Instead of i^uT;! az an ja, 

write of yn y az Iran . 

“ ‘ In Great Britain and Ireland there are more females than males, and 
in France the excess of women is still greater; but in Spain nearly equal and 

1 Pros to s&mainomcnon ‘ with reference to the meaning or the kdtd siiruwln ‘ accord¬ 
ing to the sense. 1 They were, in Greek and Latin, recognised as rhotorical devices to 
be used sparingly. They are incorrect in .English. 

* “ ‘ The guilelessnoss of his own hoart led him to suspect none in others.’ (‘ Guile,’ 
not * guilelessness , is the intended antecedent of ‘none'. liead ‘no guile’).” Vide 
Note 5. 

* Insert zamih before j\j*xb uhayr az. If however zamin be omitted, there 

is according to Persian ideas not an actual mistake. 

* Or rasid. Ihtikdr is hoarding up grain till a time of scarcity (and then selling 

it at a high price): it doos not mean ‘ monopoly.’ 

h Modern Persians consider this construction correct as it is admissible in Arabic on 

the authority of the Quran: Vdilu Jiuv a aqrab u li’t-taqvq, [ptXPf 

* " ^ 

( Quran) “ be just; it (i.e. justice) is the nearest (thing) to pioty.” 

6 Better whan har du. 
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in the United States an excess of males’ [ i.e. 4 the excess is nearly equal.’ 
It should be, the numbers are nearly equal, and in the U. S. there 
is', etc.].” Dar Landan [ zan bish az mard ast va dar Fransa kasrat-i zan 
az in ham ziyad-tar ast va likin dar Ispdniyd taqrib an barabar ast va dar Itdzuni 11 

kasrat-i mard ast J y\ tcj ji p y c>y° y c) 

* —. — 

&yo j U s L>U*4 )£, (jXJ y Corrected :— 

Dar Landan zan bish az mard ast va dar Fransa zan az anjd ham bishtar ast va, 
likin dar Ispdniyd zan u mard taqrib an musdvi \st va dar Itdzuni kasrat-i mard 

ast y y\ c )j *~*>\j* )& y by* y cl; ss>*^ 

y dj*> } vi>3 

44 4 It [the Edinburgh Review] could agree with nobody. Whatman of 
sense could ? [He speaks of parties in the Church strife; 4 agree with anybody ’ 
is required in the last sentence.] ” An ruz-ndma ba hich yak-ishdn durust nami - 
amad-lcuddm shakhs-i l aqil mi-tavanist iv°f b A/C ^ }yj tstf 

(JlU pi ^. 

44 Muhammad Hasan who was a friend of mine was a Ivermani by birth 

and was educated in that town” ^ it ls^. ^ 

, <** m ** _ 

AajIj cJy ^ of y* tyi) &y* Muhammad Hasan lciyak-xaz rufaqa-yi man bud 

Kirmdni bud ziraki dar an shahr tavallud yafia bud . Vide p. 661, foot-notes 

1, 2, and 5. 

A somewhat similar error occurs in pl> jt pc^j y pj>y 

( J? *(ff tj* tamalluq-i bisydr kardam m pursidam ki az ndm u nasab-i 

khud-at mard dgdh Icun: pursidari is 4 to ask ’ and not 4 to say,’ and should 
be followed by a question. 

44 His name is among the most distinguished of painters” ism-i u dar 

miyan-i musawirin-i mashhur-i dunyd ’st )y^ <> cb^y* 

Insert sabt before c**»| ast , and * asami-yi’ after 4 miyan-iS 

44 Agar chi bi-lashkar-i pddshahi ki ba-karrat u marrat bar sar-i man 

firistad t muqavamat na-tavanistam , amma — y oiy b &S yl£Jj 

Uf xz*A>y[siA ^yc y» ji (H. B. Tr. Chap. XI) ” 44 —and although 

my sacred character was not proof against the attacks made upon it by the 
arms of the Shah, yet — 9 Here the subject of firistadj s padshah, understood 
from the adjective pddshahi ; read firistada shud or firistadand , or else mention 
the subject of firistad in the relative clause. 

“The name of our present cook is Muhammad and a very good one 
when he likes 99 Ism-i ash paz-i hdliyya-yi s md Muhammad ast , va JchayU 

1 Geography is not taught in Persia. 

2 French = Ittats Unis. 

*> Hallyya, fern., apparently for awqat-i haliyya. 
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khub ham hast agar bi-Jchwahad khub bi-pazad j *>3** U 
a)aj J i c^jt pb ^y^. This might not be considered incorrect in 

modern Persian, though incorrect it is, since ‘he’ is understood in Persian 
as the subject to hast : write y va hhayli dshpaz-i khub-i ’st. 

“ ‘Amen! 7 said Yeo, and many an honest voice joined in that honest 
compact, and kept it too like men?— Kingsley , ‘ Westward Ho! ’ (Ed. 1879, 
Chap. XXV, p. 401).° “ Guft ‘ dmin ’ va bisydr saddhd-yi digar niz bd u ma c 

shudand va ( ahd-i Jchud rd bi-payan rasdnidand j&a y 

L»> Aj jj ^yK y y\ L: insert after ‘ va\ oUa.be 

sahibdn-i sadd. 

(d) Bi vasita yi ulaykhd va chd^-pdydn va asphd hi shayha mi hashidand 

a> J “ on account of the asses and other 

animals, and the horses, all of which were neighing— 7 7 ; here m&a&Cx* 
shayha mi-hashidand does not refer to asphd alone, but to all the 

animals : this is not considered incorrect in Persian. 

Zeugma is a figure in grammar in which two 1 nouns are joined to 
a verb or to an adjective suitable to one only, the missing verb or 
adjective being suggested. In English, Zeugma is usually a blunder. 

Instances of Zeugma in Persian seem rare Examples are:—“ Many 
scenes or incidents which are graphically narrated , are told as well, or better, by 
other travellers.’ [One cannot narrate a scene'].” Compare j 

jh \j £y£* ? shahrhd va dida u shunida-ha-yi Jchud rd bdz guft. 

“ c He accounted, handsomely enough, for the delay bv saying that 
my long absence , and the recent loss in my family, prevented him from 
applying to me immediately on my return.’ [This holds good of the second 
reason but hardly of the first] 7 U ma‘zarat hhwdst hi ghaybat-i shumd va 
fawt-i pidar-am mdni l -i in shud hi bi-mtijarrad-i murdja'at-i janab-i 1 dli 
bi-lchidmat bi-rasam d~->t yL &y&*x> y\ 

| *Ar‘ 

c-^j. iu oial jo ^3^ 

However in, “ The bees and birds sang sweetly ” (for ‘ the bees hummed 
and the birds sang sweetly’), the Zeugma is hardly a blunder; it is a meta¬ 
phor. ‘Sang in gladness,’ however, would be better than ‘ sang sweetly.’ 
This may be called ^cjlcp-x jUsut 

(e) Too many .negatives are a source of error. Amongst negatives 
must be included such words as ‘ scarcely, 7 ‘ seldom,’ ‘few,’ etc. 

“ ‘ He thought the wealth and honours of this world poor compensation for 
a quiet conscience and a healty frame.’ [It should be, ‘ compensation for the 

want of 5 etc.].” In, tj a£ jy*> tj &a\j 


Compare last example in (c). 
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AjJu 9 ^frJ zdhid ‘ arza-yi pddishdh rd qabul no-/card 

chunki ‘ izzat u dav/at-i dunyd rd jazd-yi kam-i bar ay-i drdmi-yi zamir va 
quvva-yi bunya pinddsht, read A*b l A 3 j*+*° f 4 ^ bardy i ‘ adam-i 

drdmi-yi zaniir va 4 adam-i quvva-yi bunya; or else after 0 !•*■>:> dunyd rd , write 
<uij lyl ) L ^ori aj nisbat bi - (or ‘ iwaz-i ) 

drdmi-yi zamir va quvva-yi bunya jazd-yi Icam-i 1 pinddsht. 

44 ‘ Few of Ins friends, except myself, knew of his being in the kingdom.’ 
[This is like saying, 4 l have little money except a penny.’ For 4 few ’ read 
‘none 5 ; or for ‘except,’ 4 besides ’].” Qhayvaz }' yxc means 44 except ” and 
4 aldva bary means “besides,” and the English error is reproduced in: 

y ( T i*c orjj^'s j¥> yha/yr az man mushhil (or kamtar) 
kas-iazdustdn-ash mi-ddnist 1 ki —; or a* jawmja* y ^+5 u K 'y ghayr az 

man kam-i az rujaqd-yadi mi-ddnistand ki —: however owing to the slovenly 
use in modern Persian of ,}kayr and * aldva , few Persians would con¬ 
sider either of the examples faulty. Corrected: jt jxc y yof 

a ^hick kuddm az dustdn-ash gkayr az man wirni-ddnist 2 ki — “ none of 
his friends except myself knew— 

(/) The foregoing examples are partly right and partly wrong. The fol¬ 
lowing are wholly wrong:— 4 4 4 The unwary traveller stumbles to rise no more. 1 
[‘And falls’ must be inserted after ‘stumbles,’ stumbling, neither being 
possible to one who lies on the ground, nor necessarily implying a fall ] ” 
Agar musd/ir az ruy-i aha flat dardn parl-gdh sikandari bi-khurad hargiz na 
khwahad bar /didst j<*> 'y —< Ji\ 

y Insert 3 va biyujtad , after sikandan bi-khurad . 

44 4 The ‘Queen,’ without exception , is one of the best transport ships 
afloat.’ [This phrase is unmeaning, as the 4 Queen ’ is said to be not 

the best, but one of the best, ete.].” Compare eHr*J r,iV0 3* hiwf lb y 

v ^ s t etfji 1 u billd istisna yak-iaz mudabhir-tarin-i hukamd-yi Iran ast (m.c.). 

44 The sad faces and joyous music formed an incongruous sight 6 " 
surat-ha yi ahamgin-i ndzirdn va musiqi-yi tarab-angiz-i mutriban tamdshd*-i 
bud ki bdham vijq na-ddshl 

fj. 9 } AUi. In m.c. \±)ZjS 1&U3 tamdshd /cardan and didan 

are frequently used in the sense of hearing, as: juldn kas dvdz mi-khwdnad , 
biydyid biravim tamdshd /cunim, bi-binim chi tawr mi-khipanad )hf { j*£ 

) 3 ^° Aj UA+i Ool^*Uj>c (m.c.). f 

4 4 4 The occurrence, it was said at the banquet, was a thing 4 unprece- 


^ Or bettor j c/iiz-i pasi-l. 

* In modern Persian the plural ojcL~of<yx/o mi-ddnistand is often (incorrectly) used. 

3 This is not exactly Zeugma, ‘ vide ’ (d), as the error lies in a noun, and not in an 
adjective or verb. 
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dented in the history of Scotland.* We have no doubt of it; and we trust it 
will always remain so.' —Times, 23rd October 1866.** In vaqi‘a dar tavarifch-i 
Askdtland bi-sdbiqa ast va ummid dartm ki hamisha chunin bdshad (or Jchwdhad 
mand) ^>y $ *^^1 j os**} ^ ^jyy ^j| 

(tijbo jjkiyx or ). 

44 A season more favourable for roses can scarcely be imagined, certainly 
never lias been surpassed.' [For 4 has been surpassed ’ read 4 has occurred.* It 
is nonsense to say 4 a more favourable season has never been surpassed.’] ” 
Fasl-i baray-i gulhd mufidtar az in fast tasavvur nami-tavan Jcdrd va yaqin an 

hich vaqtbilitar ham na-buda ast cLa* y y? <^y c5 JLo5 

j idjjp pi* yy oij lixh j (correct). 

4 The dance roused the Kirmani audience to applause but I do not think 
it would do so in London.’ [It is not likely that a Kirmani audience would be 
roused to applause in England. For ‘audience’ substitute spectators: 
people do not listen to a dance.’] Raqs-i u tam/ishnrhiydn-i Kirmani rd bar 
an ddsht ki shdbdsh hi-guy and vali gumdn nnniihunam dar Landau in tawr 
yLy cjUf as" ^y p yuy y 

•xib bdshad. (Say j j^kx j| tamashdchiydn-i Landau in tawr 

bi-kunand). 

(g) (1) A metaphor is an implied simile and unless an intelligible simile 
can be evolved from the metaphor, the metaphor is false. 

In the writings of even good Persian authors, metaphors abound that 
are absurd, strained, false, or confused. Study the following: — 

jj odja JLji y l-.— A y <y* X3 jyb \) o a-oIa. y 
»> -*-jy } ^xb> 

tUf *+*} ^y«f s ^ m \) cg3 {j**y. 
Surat-i u jama yi majd u sa' dial rd tardz 
Ma'ni-yi u khatim-i iqbdl-i dawlat rd, nigin 
1 Ariz-i rangin-i ash"dr-ash hama gkanj u farib 

Turra-yi mush kin-i alfdz-ash sar-d-sar tab u chin 
Az kaldm-i kdmil-ash anvar-i ddnish shu'la-zan 

Rdst chun asrdr-i ‘ilm<iz sina-yiahl-iyaqin. —(Anv. Suh.,Prcf.). 

44 Its form is*fringe-like to the robe of joy 1 and happiness, 

Its sense the gem that decks the ring of fortune and success : 

While from its verses’ tinted cheek love’s wiles and witchcrafts 
beam, 

Its diction’s labyrinthine curls like musky ringlets seem.” 

(East. Trans.) 


1 ‘ The form of the book is like the fringe of the robe of happiness. 5 
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Dil agar Jchana bisazad bi-sar-i zulf-i lusazad y a>LL jS / 

(Trans. Hajl Baba; Intro. Epis.) “ were my heart able to build a dwelling, 
it would build it upon thy locks.’’ 

“ ‘The passions may be humoured till they become our master, as a 
horse may be pampero! till he gets the better of bis rider; but early 
discipline will prevent mutiny, and keep the helm in the hands of reason.’ 
[The metaphor, if not actually mixed, is here too abruptly changed.]” 
Tan dadan bi-nafs-i ammdra bd'is-i <j]ialabci-yi an khwdhad shud' chundnJci 
asp ra agar bisydr tavajjuh va navdzish kunand digar savari na-khwdhad dad 
va sar-kashi khwdhad kard ; ammd agar az avval nafs va asp rd jalaw-giri va 
la*dib u larbiyat nu may and az zahmal-i sar-kashi-yi dnhd rihd*i mlydband va 

sukkdn-i har du dar dast-i l aql mi-manad c)1 <y 

jf jJbUi J ^ ^ fj j ^Aj j,i y jt u! ij: 

<JLix: i&j* yc» ^ *>jub^x 3 ^JU). [For sukkan 1 “ helm ”, read 

cjh-c ‘ indn' rein]. 

“‘One of the sources from which has sprung that abundant harvest 
of usefulness which he has scattered broad-cast through the length and breadth 
of his native land.’ [ L, Source; 2, harvest; 3, broadcast, which applies to 
seed, not crop].” In ast yak-l az sar-chashma-hd*-i ki az dn-hd hdsil-i vdfir-i 
mujid-i ki u dar ‘arz u tul-i zad u bum-i 1 khud pdshida sar zada ast )\ 
ay*. j 013 <jy y ^ yb iyT y 

Owjf »oj. [For y az dnhd , read l^T y . bi-vdsita-yi dnhd ; and for 
pdshida , read kashia ]. 

“We see how difficult it is to eradicate the stamp which the mother 
puts upon her child.” Az in masal mi-binim ki istisdl-i manqush-i ki mddar 
bar farzand-i Jchud mi-numdyad chi qadr mushkil ast 

J^jU> y oiyy y\ MxZysixA. [Instead of istisal, 

read y^o mahv kardan]. 

The following, an instance of confusion of metaphors, is not considered 
inelegant in modern Persian: — j+i yl* * AjU» y\ U^» 

dam an-i marhamat-i shuma chun abr saya afkand va musmir-i $amar shud. 

In a work on Persian Grammar, occurs this sentence, “This glare of 


* The word sukkan “ u helm” is not generally known to Persians as few of them have 
ever seen a ship. ( Sukkan is also the Ar. pi. of sakin ts dweller.”) The Anglo-Indian 
word 4 sea-cunny 7 is a corruption of sukkani. 

2 (*y J *0 wdubum, m.c. for zad-bum . 

* Bi-vasitd-yi In aar-chashma hiiail ra kaaMa am JLola. 

is considered correct Persian. 
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anger was evident in his postures asar-i khashm dar harakat wa sukanat 
ashpaidd dmad The English and Persian are equally objectionable. 

(2) “ Akin to confusion of metaphors, are incongruities of speech and 
e Irish Bulls.’ A medical student, when asked what progress he had made 
in medicine, replied, 4 1 hope I shall soon be fully qualified to be a physician, 5 
for I think I am now able to cure a child. ’ * Qufl umniidvdr-am ki hamin zudihd 
duktur-i kamil-t hi-shavmn zirdki hdl im-tavanam atjdl ra mu'dlaja kunam 1 
piS Ij Jlib fi\ %1-yc JU. lyj 

In Mirza Hairat’s excellent translation of Malcolm’s History of Persia 
occurs an intricate passage to the following effect: ‘Just when the key of 

victory was in his hand, one of those extraordinary events.snatched the 

tempting morsel from his lips.’ This confusion of metaphors is not con¬ 
sidered inelegant by Persians. 

This is scarcely so ludicrous, as: “ We shall never rest until we see the 
British lion walking hand in hand with the floodgates of democracy.—(Exor¬ 
dium of an English Politician).” 1 Compare the following : 

ij+i y ) L> e/f ji oJd 

—(H. B., Chap. XXIV). 

(A) Confusion as to the logical subject of discourse is another source of 
error. 

“ ‘ Much cause too have you for thankfulness on account of the many 
temptations from which you are preserved.’ [The true construction is, 

‘ of your preservation from many temptations.’ The relative clause is here 
inseparable].” ” Az a‘mal-i qabiha-yi shahr ki shuma mahjuzmi-manid bdyad 
khayli shukr-i Khuda rd bi-ja dvarid ojU a^^ JUc| jf 

laaj fj |[Read—jf bi-mahz-i hifazat az—]. 

“ ‘The skirt of her dress, which was on fire, was put out by Mrs.—.’ 
[Read, the fire which had caught the shirt of her dress, etc.”]. Daman-i qaba - 
yiurdy ki dtashyirifta bud.khamush kajdand^y^- zy <j£>T K \^\ (y°h 

In Persian this is said to be no mistake, as daman is considered 
to be a Jla. ^b ciaco> jlxuo majaz-i mahall bi-ism-i hdl z ‘the use of the 
place for what is in it.’ 

• 

1 This Persian sentence has been submitted to the judgment of many Persians, 
several of whom prided themselves on their proficiency in Arabic. All of them failed to 
soe the incongruity, even when it was carefully explained. 

2 Another bull is: "All along the untrodden path of the future we can see the 
hidden footprints of an unseen hand.” A Eurasian father was heard to say to his son : 
“ You have buttered your bread and now you must lie on it.” 

8 Example navd&n jdri shud “ the gutter in the roof began to 

flow,” i.e. the water flowed. * 
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(i) (I) As already stated in §143 (b), force and point are derived from 

the skilful use of the same word in different senses. 1 * Persians are fond of 
this figure. Example: — 2 JUp y )& 1; c 

(Tr. EL B., Chap. XXXVII), “ (when 4 shecame to her senses) and saw herself 
in the arms of a stranger she became greatly upset”: this use of bigdna 
is Tajnis-i tarn Rafeht-i khpdb na-dashtan 3 zahmat-i na-dasht . s 

(Trans. H. B. p. ra). 

Remark. —‘ The unskilful use of the same word in the same sentence, 
(i) with different meanings, or (ii) as different ptrfcs of speech, is an awkward¬ 
ness to be carefully avoided in English.’ Examples : (i) ‘The terrible 
War of Succession had now arrivoi at such a point that the royal authority 
seemed on the point of being destroyed.’ (ii) ‘ The guinea places were 
better filled than the half-guinea, and not a jot better.’ (‘Better’ used as 
adverb and adjective in the same sentence.) 

(2) But the repetition of the same moaning in slightly different words 
is a fault even worse than the repetition of the same word. To say the 
same thing twice over in different ways in the same context, or to repeat 
unnecessarily the same word several times (that is the useless repetition 
of the same thing), is Tautology * ( 

In Persian, if tautology adds to the jingling sound or is pleasing to the 
Persian ear, it is considered a branch of Ornament. Examples of tautology 
( 4 a-re :— 

“ By the Portuguese law , every person is legally obliged to join the 
battalions arranged in defence of the country.” Compare j\y\ 

y job dar qdnuni Iran hamaryi ra'dyd bdyad az 
ruya hukm-ndma mutV-i shar 4 bashand. 

“In addition to these, there was superadded a still more fatal and 
indelible source of discord.” Compare &>y° y 

^ ‘ aldva bar nuqsdn-i tijarat-ash fawt-i pidar-ash ham mazid bar an shud. 

“ He always communicated his directions with clearness and in the most 

concise terms, yet without obscurity ” ; ^ t; lUaJi jy*»z> 

ejly j-lyl yAA hama-yi dastur u ’l - ‘ amal-i khud ra vdzih an va 

bi-ikhtisar-i harchi tamdmtar bidun-i h ibhdm bayan mi-kard. 

(j) It is not always easy to distinguish between Tautology and Redun¬ 
dancy. In, “ the reason why Socrates was condemned to death was on account 


1 The Figure Place or Antanaclasis. 

' l Did and gardid is Tajnis-i zuHd. 

6 Tajnis-i ishiiqaq. 

4 For the three kinds of Hashv or * stuffing’ in Persian, vide § 142 Rhetoric. 
b OJ*} bidun-i ibham is hyshv-i qabih. 
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of his unpopularity/* the error is due to thoughtlessness, and would be Redun¬ 
dancy rather than Tautology. [Delete either ‘on account of ’ or ‘ the reason 
why ’ and the second 4 was'].’* Compare vyb y y JXs 

i ^ y° dar asl jihat-i fatva-yi qatl-i u az bab [ -i 4 adam-i rizayat-i 

mardxim bud. 

English redundancies sanctioned by good usage are, 'from hence*, * from 
thence ‘ from whence.’ In modern Persian a preposition is as a rule prefixed 
to the adverbs injd and dnjd ksuf, while some prepositions are now sel¬ 

dom used singly as, az baray jl, bi-gAayr , jxkj bi-juzj^o. This redun¬ 
dancy is 

Emphasis sometimes assumes the apoearance of redundancy, as: “all 
without exception ” Uli^f hama bi-la istisnd ; “ not one single man of 

you” U£ y Aj na-yak nafar-i vahid az shumd ; “there is none 

that doeth good, no not one ” Inch kas nlkukdr nist yak-i ham na 
p(t y This Pleonasm is 

(k) A new construction should not be introduced without cause. Write 
k riding or walking” or “ on foot or on horseback ”, but not “on foot or 

riding.” Compare: 3 ^3j 9 

&x~jx.* p^Xj j Jtyo darmsh khud niz dar taqaddus-jarushi va 

zdhir-snzi az qabil-i bi-zamin niyarisian , dh-i sard kashidan. va bihuda lab- 
jurnbdni, va sulci* t-i sdkhta, va tursh-ru i, va kaj-khulqi, va bi-mazagi, va pdrsa*i 
bi-gard-am nami-rasid .—(Trans. “Hajl Baba,” Chap. 45) “No face wore a 
more mortified appearance than mine: even the dervish, who was the best 
mimic possible, could not beat me in the downcast eye, the hypocritical 
ejaculations, the affected taciturnity of the sour, proud, and bigoted man of 
the law.” Compare also the Figure Saji ‘-i Mutavdzin , ‘vide’ 

fc llm u * l-Adah , Vol. I, Beyrout edition 1902, p. 150. 

Note the change of subject in:—v r ~Avc ^ ^ ^ edjl ^ 

jl ^1*^ 0 j>xL ^ 

>jiU—j* Substitute ±2* Such a change of subject 

is common in modern Persian, but is to be condemned. 

In the following: “The detectives were baffled by the many complica¬ 
tions, and had it not been for outside help, the murders would not have 
been solved to this day”, though there is no actual fault, the change 
of subject is unnecessary and the style therefore loose ( Jkiao). * Detectives ’ 
should be the subject throughout; also the co-ordination is slovenly. Recon¬ 
structed: 44 The Detectives were so baffled by the many complications that 
had they not obtained outside help, they would not have—Compare: 
Zj+i j ** ±x*lxu\ j (Tr. H. B. 


I In Persian Hashv-i qahih , but in English Redundancy. 
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Chap. XXXII, p. 259): the subject to oi/ girift is Farangi, but the 
subject to bi-murd is nasaqchi. 1 

(1) (1) An Antithesis may be faulty or it may be incomplete. An 
antithesis is faulty 2 * “ when the balanced terms present no actual contrast.’ 9 
Example: 44 4 His speeches in after life attest his familiarity with the least , 
as well as with the best, read Roman writers. 5 [ ‘ Least 5 requires 4 most as 
£ best ’ would require 4 worst 5 Compare fj f; oi)d> b° md darun 

rd mi-nigdrim va shurnd zahir ra. s [‘ Darun 5 requires ‘ birun ’ and 

y*U= 4 zahir 5 requires 4 bdtin 9 ]. jiif y y ^ man misUi insan- 

am va u misl-i ula gh ; [ for jilt ulagh read ^t>^ hayvdn ]. 

An antithesis is incomplete 4 “when much of its possible effect is lost 
through non-preservation of consonance of the terminations , 55 i.e. when it 
is unbalanced ( cpt*L° yU ghayr-i mutavdzin). 44 4 The idea which under, 
lies most of his plays is a struggle of virtue assailed by external or inward 
temptations . 5 [This should be 4 outward or inward 5 , or c external or 
internal. 5 ] 5 5 

(m) (1) Climax 6 (a ladder) 44 is an ascending scale 55 , i.e . a rhetorical 
arrangement of clauses in which there is a graduate*! increase in emphasis. 
“We glory in tribulations also, knowing that tribulation worketh patience; and 
patience experience ; and experience hope ; and hope maketh not ashamed — 55 
(Roin. v. 3 ? 4 ) p JL> ^»\ 40 5 

dy& y I; ^A/of ^ y iixu va na in 

tanha ballci dar musibathd ham fakhr mi-kunim chunlci tm-ddnim ki musibal 
sabr ra paydd mi-kunad va sabr imtihan rd va imtihan ummid ra va ummid 
ba y is-i sharmsdri nami-shavad 

Habib-i man qamar ast balki shams j+s ^ (Example 

in Arabic Gram.). 

44 Then when lust hath conceived, it bringeth forth sin: and sin, when 
it is finished, bringeth forth death — 55 (James i. 15) ah? 

^ \y v*>yo * i? y i j pas shahvat abistan shuda gunah 

rd mi-zayad va gunah bi-anjam rasida mawt rd taulid mi-kunad . 6 

( 2 ) Anti 7 -climax is opposed to Climax and is, unless used for a special 
purpose, a fault in style; it consists in an abrupt descent from stronger 
to weaker expressions. Examples: cLi* b 1 <xxI~a> ^?;J.j UA 

1 *)b=F4J bichara nasaqchi , or in m.c. bi-chara-yi nasaqchi. 

Both in English and in Urdu such a change of subject is bad. 

2 Faulty Antithesis might be called 

:s Tazadd-i qabih ^oif 

4 Incomplete Antithesis might be called 

‘ No regular name in Persian but taraqql or tadrij might be’coined for this. 

Trans, revised by Rev. R. Bruce, D.D. 

7 Tanazzul or inhit&t ; coined term. 
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ljoS) b shuma shakhs-i buzurg-i hastid, bd 4 Urn , ba fazl , 

6a tadayyun ; mgs ham Jchub mi-kuriid : ^Jaj (jif ^ cC / ;»> y 

a dar savdri va shikar va munshi-gari va dsh-pazi nazir na-ddrad: 

yd A> pjXye C*«j| ^.b S (j ^-iX**** i_:Uo 1»^> 

iXwyj v lK jKbi^X) ds' uIa—jj j^/c ^ shuma kitab-i Sa'di rd khwdnda id ? 

Bali khayli khilb ast bi-nazir ast ; gurndn mi-baram ki dar Kirman dah mard 
nisi ki bi-tavdnand in jur kitab bi-navisand (ra.c.). 

44 4 He was eminently truthful in all things. I do not believe he would 
have told a falsehood, even on his oath ’ ” j yt aA^ y 

**** &s$y~» ifiA* iS u harmsha rdsl-gu buda ast va hich 

bavar-am nami-shavad ki haltg dar savoy and-i Jchud niz daruah-i bi-guyad. 

44 4 Where is the man or minister either who has not read Guy Man- 
nering ? ’ [This is as if a minister were not a man. It should be 4 man, even 
a minister.’] ” Kuja ast an adam yd mulld^i ki in kitab rd na-khwanda ast 
^or— bdshad) ? (<x£b or) y^ f; wli* ^->1 a£RU> b c/f cu~*! This 

should be kujd ast an adam ki in kitab rd na-khipanda, ast agarchi mulla ham 
bdshad ^»b pA 3U 8i3oi^iu tj v bx ^ lap/. 

(n) It is a violation of the 44 Rule of Suspence ” to introduce unexpected¬ 
ly, at the end of a long sentence, some short and unemphatic clause (unless 
such a clause is purposely so introduced for the sake of effect). In, 

0;l~A. <G pA y lX| p<VtXxX> Sjb px£aw <h*-l 

Aaeiif A&f pi^ ^aIX yy JaA. Ai y p£j£xx> 

sxiiji^jc ^ (Tr. H. B. Chap. XXIII), the sentence logically 

ends at pif kunam. It is an ill-constructed 4 loose sentence.’ 1 * 

(o) Coherence ( -fe>hv3^f L kjy ) is partly a matter of Syntax () and 
partly a matter of Logic ( (jlaa* ). 

Avoid illogical compound sentences. A complex sentence must have 
one main part, and that part must be expressed as the main clause. The 
following therefore are both illogical: (i) 44 Avoid danger. Keep your seats 
till the car stops ” ***** AC~h£ b - ^ jk^ Jf, 

and (ii) 44 Avoid danger and keep your seats till the car stops ’ ’ cjUia.1 y 
& (jib aJLmmJ c5“^ j 3 4 . ***** b y 


1 An English example of this error is: “This reform has already been highly 
beneficial to all classes of our countrymen, and will, I am persuaded, encourage among 
us industry, self-dependence, and frugality, and not , as some say, wastefulness .” 

Corrected: “-and will, I am persuaded, encourage among us, not, as some say, 

wastefulness, but industry, self-dependence and frugality.” 

4 The same illogicalness exists in the Urdu : — 

(i) <S~^ pi** ‘ *^ ^ *—jk&> 

(ii) jAj 4=r ^> jj A^Xa. ^L>| <;53^ fij* ^ ^ jy ^ 
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The sentence should logically be: “To avoid danger, keep your seats 
till the car stops ” A? Jiij U <j2U ^ y jl u* lw 

Connecting, by the co-ordinating conjunction and, two statements that 
are not co-ordinate, is one common instance of incoherence (yc ). Other 
reasons of want of unity and lack of coherence are, undue ellipsis, the faulty 
reference of pronouns, and the faulty placing of qualifying words and 
phrases ( ). Note the ambiguity in :— 

Jbbj ^ OJUJ o**f y ))d 

■ ' 

Reconstructed as follows, there is no ambiguity.*— 

j) jjd yO jl \jl ^ (S)**J* 

* bj ^ . 


1 Ill Urdu (jrjlf Kl ^Lj yj <£. 

jl^^i Study also the following English and Urdu sentences:— 

(a) Illogical: “ T turned to roply, w on the platform on which I was standing gave 

way with a crash ” y fy^ C. Jj\ «L 

|jj £ I 4 J. This sentence is logically upsido down, both in English and Urdu: 

the main thought is expressed as subordinate and vice, versa. In Urdu jab uaa. in such a 

position moans ‘ then and then only ’ and stands for tab ^3. Tf hi bo substituted 
for jab it will denote simultaneous action arid the Urdu idiom will bo correct (as it 
would be in Persian)—though tho Pluperfect phera tha l$3 instead of the Preterite, 
would be more idiomatic. 

(b) Logical : “ When I turned to reply, tho platform on which I was standing gave 

way with a crash” \jtf ^ y yy*. |y«j £ jjzUyf. L 

r** l *». 

(c) If you write, “ When the platform on which I was standing gave way with 

a crash, I turned to reply ” y yj $ ^ yj ly \yS c ^c ,j ( _ r a. 

|y«j £ e yj^ > the idea is that the writor remained unmoved in the midst of 

the crash. 

2 yy, or ^iax> 


The End. 
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APPENDIX A. 

§ I. Arabic Forms and Measures. 


j (a) Arabic words abound in even the daily vocabulary of the Persians, 

# while Arabic phrases and quotations are not uncommon in their writings. 
Not only is a knowledge of Arabic roots indispensable for the advanced 
student of Persian, 1 but also some acquaintance, at least, with the elements 
of Arabic grammar. 

(b) Nearly every Arabic word can be traced to a triliteral root 

- ^ ' ' >’ S r 

w " s W ' 

cL>J'*. Quadriliteral roots *) are rare. A few nouns* 

P --f 

are primitive, that is they cannot be referred to any verbal root, as : 

P -O P ' O ' " 

" horse”; “a dirhem”; ‘quince.”'’ Some words have but 

t wo letters, as for instance some of the pronouns and particles. 

The verb (root) lU* signifies “lie accepted ” ; Jtf> is virtually a preposi¬ 
tion “before” ; ebb' js the active participle or agent “accepter; able 

> C/^O ■" 

to receive; capable, fit”: Jj-xibc is the passive participle “accepted 6 ; 

£ f * P "O O 

ALJU is “confronting, opposition”; is “going out of the city 

some distance, to meet a friend or receive a great person.” It will 
be seen that, in all these derivatives from l the three radical letters 
occur somewhere in the word, and that the idea “ accept or receive” 
is more or less concealed in each. 

Supposing laugh to be an English root, the agent is formed by adding 
cr, the participle or the gerund by adding ing, and the past participle by 
adding <d. Such modifications are obtained in Arabic, not only by suffixing 
letters, but bv prefixing them; by inserting letters in the middle, or by a 
combination of these methods. 

1 Some knowledge of^Arabic roots is also necessary for a proper knowledge of Urdu. 

2 In Persian. A~* . 

. 

A In Persian. 

4 Under ‘Nouns’, Arabs include Adjectives and Pronouns, and also certain Preposi¬ 
tions. Adverbs, and Interjections. Nouns are either primitive ( cXycU* or derived 

( )• 

& There are only a few quinqueliteral primitive nouns. 

6 Hence “acceptable to the heart ”, and in Modem Persian, “ pretty.” 
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Page, 694, Active Participle . For muf l all un , mni cUi>o mupill un . 


C 


Page 697, II Stem, Passive Participle. For “ None,” read muta- 

fa l lal u ”. 


# 'O ' 


$ O / 


Page 702, footnote 2. For JaLo, read 

£ ' ' \J ' £ ' ' L, ' 

Page 731 (XIII). For read 


Page 788. To § XXXVI (a) (5), add 

Remark. —A noun governing an indefinite noun in the genitive, 
is indefinite in Arabic. Thus in ob bint" ynalik in , the word bint u 
is indefinite, though by a peculiarity of English idiom it may be made 
definite in English. 

Page 820. To § XLVII (e), add 

“ to like,’' but ^ “ to dislike.” 

*• + * * 

Page 843, line 14. For “ if you have done,” read “ if you do.” 
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9 * 9 9 9 Ox 9 - 

(c) The seven servile Jetters ( or &5t2)J! ) used to expand a 

A. s '*■ 

word, are contained in the Arabic word yatasammanu '‘they become 

fat.” 

According to Arab grammarians there are ten zaiva*id, con¬ 
tained in the Arabic words “you asked me about her.” In 

this phrase, hamzah and alif are both given; s, as it is added to some infinitives, 

to form the noun of unity, etc., and to form the feminine; and J,as it is 
prefixed to the first and third persons of the Aorist Active (and in the Passive 
to the second persons also) to form the Imperative, “ Let me, let them, etc.” 

9 & 9 9 9 ^ 

(d) The radical letters ), always found in primitive roots, 

are twenty-one. 

( e ) At first sight it may appeal that to find the root of a word, all that 
is necessary is to strip it of all servile letters. This, however, is not 
the case, for the servile letters are not used for augmentation only ; some 
roots themselves contain one and even three servile letters: so, were all 
serviles eliminated from the derivatives of such roots, the whole root as well 
as the letters of augmentation might disappear. It is therefore necessary 
to know the form of a wmrd, i.e. in what order or position the letters 
of augmentation occur in each form of derivative. 

(/) The noun that expresses the simple action is considered as the 
rnasdar or “source” from which all derivatives are derived. It supplies 
the place of the Infinitive, which is wanting in Arabic. This noun is, how¬ 
ever, variable in form. 

The Arabs have therefore found it a convenient fiction to treat all words 
as though derived from the third person singular masculine of the Preterite 
Tense, Indicative Mood, Active Voice ; so, in Arabic dictionaries, all deriva¬ 
tives (except such roots as contain weak letters 1 ), are grouped under, and 
must be looked for under, this root. 

(g) Arab grammarians have taken, as a typical root, the word cU* fi c l um 

signifying action, and have expanded the root cf* 5 in every possible way to 
form paradigms of every part of speech that could possibly be derived from 
a root, and the formulae so obtained are called “forms, or measures, of 
words.” Just as all the tenses of the Greek verb tupto do not exist in 

any one Greek verb, so no single Arabic root affords all the forms and 

* 

measures assigned by grammarians to the root JU*. From some roots, for 


1 These must be looked for under the pure rout, i.e. the form of the triliteral 
infinitive. 
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instance, only two or three verb-derivatives exist. Also, the root-meaning is 
not always traceable in every derivative. 

(h) The term 4 Form 5 properly denotes the outward appearance of the 
model on which a word is formed, i.e. the model unpointed by vowels, 
while 4 Measure ’ properly denotes the Form fully pointed. The distinction is 
often ignored. 

(i) In grammatical language, the three root-letters of any word are not 
styled the lirst, second, or third ; but the fa, c ayn , lam. Each derived form 

of JUi is in facta formula. The symbols X, Y, Z could be substituted as 
a root-paradigm, and expanded for each form by the serviles suitable for 
that form. 

(?) As an English beginner usually experiences much difficulty in 
grasping what the “ measure *’ or wazn ( cjj? ) of an Arabic word means, 
for him, the following unscientific explanation is given :— 

P _ 

The measure of the passive participle is maf i ul un , and of this 

measure are If» for instance, be written above the 

measure Jy*ibo, it will be seen that the words have certain letters in common 
that occur in corresponding positions, and that these letters are also from 
the ‘servile’ list. Each of the two words commences with the same servile 

letter w), and each word has the same servile letter as a fourth letter (> 
waw ): both words have the same number of letters (and the same short vowels). 
In other words, every Arabic derivative of five letters that has rn for the first 

P ' 

letter and h for the fourth, will be of the 4 measure ’ an< ^ be a 

passive 1 participle. 

Converse!}’, dbli qatil un * 4 killer” is an active participle or agent. 

Now, what is its root and its measure? It has one servile letter, the 
second, alif : the triliteral root therefore must be t-bi (= Expand 

by the same servile letter (alif) , and you get the Form point the 

p ' 

form with the same short vowels, and you get the Measure lM\ This is the 

principle to be adopted with all derivatives and all roots. A knowledge of 
the correct measure* of a word is a guard against mispronunciation 

Persians and Indians, for example, usually say munhasar and muttaham , but 
the Arabic measures are munhasir and muttahim. 


p ^ 

1 Some passive or past participles are also used as nouns, as : “ written, also * 

/5k / 

a letter ’’: “in three parts, a triangle.” 
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(k) Euphonic difficulties arise when the root contains any of the weak 

£ J> » » 

consonants or semi-vowels (<xWf o^ ; or when a dental and 

palatal come together; or when two identical or similar letters come 
together without the intervention of a long vowel. 

The three weak consonants are homogeneous to the three short vowels 
( ), but subordinate to them. When, in a measure, a weak consonant 

would in pronunciation follow a short vowel that is not homogeneous to it, 
euphony requires that the weak consonant should change into the letter of 
prolongation for that short vowel; or, in other words, the short vowel 
changes the weak consonant into that weak consonant that is analogous to 
itself. 1 These changes are called t lie Permutations of Weak Consonants 

J? O' > ' 

( cUUti i. Example: “place or time of promise; trvsting and trysting- 

place; promised limit of time/’* is from “he promised”: blit the 

* 'O 

measure for the Noun of Instrument'" is Jl*iu and this would give 

miw i ad ,n \ which is uneuphonic : hence, according to rule, the kasrah 

0 , , 

(-) concjuers the wmv ( j -■ end changes it into ifd ( ^ ). So. too, 

<> ^ • - , . 

“ depositing” is for (v. n. 4 of 

* -u. 

(/) As regards the second kind of euphonic change called if the soft 

dental o follows u* - or Jr, it changes into the hard palatal b ; if it follows 
•fc, it changes into £, or else both letters become b : if it follows t he soft dental 
it changes into o; and if it either changes into or else both letters be¬ 
come : if it followsj, it becomes Examples : from ‘ * he became fit, 

f *■ c > - c 

on the measure JUifi we would get ; but, as Arabs find difficulty in 

pronouncing ei' immediately after u c, the word, according to the rule given, 
becomes “idiom”; “ to overlook, look down upon, (and lienee) 

to know, be informed ”, from to rise (of sun): ’ to oppress ’ ’, 

or r 1 *! “ to be oppressed ” : from the root “he married,” we get on 


1 Arab grammarians give many complicated rules to meet various cases. 

* Though formed on the measure of the Noun of Instrument, it has the meaning 
of a Noun of Time and Place: vide § VIJ] ( b). 

“ And from a few verbs, of the Noun of Time and Place also. 
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the measure JUiil (infinitive of Jaiit, VIII Stem) which in an Arab’s 

* - o 

mouth changes to jdj[. 

(m) The weak letters are a real difficulty, and sometimes the Arabs even 

have mistaken the root of a word. For instance, “place” is in some 
dictionaries said to be from ^ “it was”; but by a mistake Arabs have 
taken the root to be and so have derived words from this non-existing 

fi , S> ' < fi^ O 

root,' as: “ dweller, well-fixed'’: the broken plural of cfa 0 

whereas grammatically nouns of time and place have broken plurals on 

> .. 

the measure (Jxtiu. 

(n) Another euphonic change is Assimilation ( When two 

identical letters, or two letters of a similar kind, come together, one is 
assimilated by the other, which is then pronounced with a t ash did : thus, 

s> ^ ^ - 

the root “ he became special” was originally 

(o) In the 8th Conjugation of verbs beginning with ^ j — *. 
these weak letters are assimilated to the cl> characteristic of that conjugation, 

fi ' '' fi + +* S S S fi ✓ J. s s ' 

as: jjUuj from ; ;Uot from , MafaJf from 

ttcmark .—In extracting the root of a word with a doubled t ( o j, one t 
( cu ) should be considered servile and eliminated, while the other should be 

fi > 

converted into either a hamzah, or else a radical wdw, as: “accident, 

chance,” root j “it happened”; JW] “junction”, root “he 

fi ' * s , r 

united ” ; “ to take to oneself as, to take possession of ”, from j, 

fi ^ ^ 

A servile cl* coming after}, is clianged into a as: “crowd,” 

root “ he forced*his way through (a crowd, or forest).” 

fi * 

A servile o coming after is changed into Js, as: ‘ ‘ agitation (of 

mind, sea, air, etc.),” root w j* “ he beat ”; great necessity, compui- 

3 ^ * 

si on ,” root ^ “ he harmed.’ ’ 

* There is a root but with a different signification. 
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(p) Positions of the Servile Letters. —A study of the various forms 
will reveal the following facts, that:— 

(1) The serviles t and ci> may occur at the beginning, middle, or 

^ ° ' ' L. ' C O" P + (j o 

end of a word, as: JUS; - - U^„x 5 - 

(2) The servile letter ^ always occupies the second place in a word and 
is preceded by the serviles I or and followed by a servile o, as: JLJ&-1 

' O P V, r O 9 

>’ o S ^ 

(«>) The servile ^ occurs only as a first letter, as : ^ULc . - wxjr>c. 

(4) 1’he serviles & and ^ occur either in the middle or at the end of a 

*' r 

0 ' l* * ' O P<J s £ o'' 

stem, 1 as: JUiuj - - \Ju . * * 

Po^' 

(5) The servile j occurs only in the middle, as: 

‘ very forgiving” (of God): “prostrating oneself 

lore head on the ground.” 

$ II. On the Stems of the Verb, etc. 

(a) The simple triliteral root or ground-form of the verb is by some 
grammarians called the ‘First Stem.’ Its meaning may be extended or 
modified by the addition of one or more letters, and the fresh stems thus 
obtained are usually referred to by their numbers, thus “ Fifth Stem,” 

Tenth Stem, ' etc., which in dictionaries are indicated by a simple Homan 
figure (V X etc.). Bv some writers, these derived stems are termed 
Conjugations. 

(b) There are in all fourteen derived Stems, which Palmer divides into 
lour groups, formed by the four methods:— 

(1) Adding one letter to the simple stem: this makes a neuter stem 
transitive, or a transitive stem strong or intense in action. 

(2) Prefixing a o : this implies a consequence or effect. 

(3) Adding two or more letters: this modifies the meaning. 

(4) Distorting the original form as well as adding letters to it : this 
implies distortion of meaning and indicates colour, defect, or intensity. 

Stem XI is rare even in Arabic, while stems XII to XV are rarer still 
and may be ignored. 

The stems up to XI only, are given below. For Persian, the verbal nouns 

1 Hut and ^ can occur as the first letters in the Aorist, ^ for the 1st pers.pl., and 
o' h> r the 3rd per, masc. sing, dual, and plural, and 3rd per*, pi. fem. 


Pi.?/’ 

44 known ’ 1 ; 

, placing one's 
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and the participles only, of Nos. I to VIII, and of No. X, are really neoessary. 
A study of the derived ‘ Conjugations \ however, simplifies matters. 

(c) The verbal nouns 1 (or “infinitives” or gerunds) are abstract nouns 
expressing the action or state of that Stem from which they are derived. 

p f c * ^ p o fy 

Some have always a neuter sense, as : “existence ” |trails. 

“being common”; but others are both active and passive in sense, thus 

9 O' 

means “ helping another*’ or “ being helped.” 

The verbal nouns and participles of the derived forms are fixed on measures. 
The Participles of the First Stem or Triliteral are also regular, but the measure 
of its verbal nouns are numerous, though only four or five forms are 
in common use. 

(d) The following are the Stems. Their order must be noted, 2 The 
force of the derived forms and the measure of their infinitives or verbal 
nouns, and of their participles, will be given later : — 


1. 

jui 

IV. <J*if 

* * sis ' ' ly' 

VII. <A*iL5j X. 


ta l al a . 

af‘al a . 

in fa ‘ al a . islaj v al a . 



' S'- 

& ''O 

11. 

J** 

V. J 

VIII. JUii; XI. 


/«“/*. 

Ut,ja‘"al a . 

ifta'alif ‘all*. 

ill. 

JLch 

vi. ai«3 

[IX. ait-’ [XTl to XV. 


fd‘al a . 

tafd‘al a . 

ifa‘all a ]. 

Remark I .—Stem 

I is usually of the measure lU*\ as : qatal 1 


killed ” ; but J.*-* 4 (generally intransitive) is also found, as : “he was 

^ ' 9, * y r 

sad ” (intr.); J** £ ‘ he did ’ ’ (trans.); also JUi/Hn intransitives only, as : 4 

“it was beautiful.” Occasionally, a form has varying Measures, as: “ to 

- ^ . 9s 

inhabit j+c “ to grow old”; ?+* “to be flourishing,” according to the 
vowel of the 2nd Radical. 


& * u * 9 ' y 

1 Maftdar un (p|. j^lwax»), lit. “ place of issuing,” “source ** 

1 Because in European dictionaries the serial number only is quoted. The Arabs 
arrange these forms differently. 

8 Not found in Persian. 

* Kasrah under the second radical often indicates temporary condition, while 
zammah over it, continuous condition. 
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Remark 11 .—Verbs oil the measure making its Aorist JaA-yhave 

always the second or third radical one of the gutturals, hamzah , or *• 

(e) The Arabic* participles do not in themselves convey any suggestion of 

s> 

time: hence J'ili may mean 4 one who has killed’ as well as one who 

m m fi K ~ , 

is killing ’ ; Jy&x 4 one who ought to be killed ’ as well as c one killed. 

The Passive Participles (with tin* exception of the simple triliteral) are 
regularly formed by changing the Icasrah ( “) of the last syllable of 

p s p - * 

the Active Participle into falhah ( ), as : mursil Hn “sender,” lW* 

G o 9 P * 

murml un 11 sent ” {^ and chti-c of Stem IV). 1 

(/) The Infinitive of Stem 1 is of varying form, and is therefore specially 
noted in the dictionaries, under each verb. The same verb has often more 

than one infinitive,' 2 sometimes with variety in meaning, as: “ intention” 

and 1 “ object ” ; “nearness” and &iy “ relationship.” One of the 

P L " P O 

most common forms is J*\ as cUi “ killing.” 

The intinitiv(‘ of is generally Jo, as : “ being angry.” Other 

► ’> p *, p > p 

measures, from usually intransitive verbs, are: Ja*.\ and JUi, as: JU 

p- ' % p y > 

“sitting,” fiU “ being in a perfect state, health,” “ entering.’ * 

Vote that all the stems that begin with hamzah ( f or t ) foim the 

Infinitive by inserting an alii before their last radical. In the longer forms, 
too, the second consonant after the hamzah t akes a kasrah. 

Remark 1 .—There is a passive voice of all transit i ve verbs, which is formed 
by changing the sh6rt vowels of the active. The last short vowel remains 
unchanged; the last but one must be kasrah {~T~); and all other move* 

' ' ' ' * *' ** O ** v. 

able letters must have zammah ( 9 ). as: Jo Act., Jo Pass.; Jjkiiwt 

istaf‘al a Act., J*£i*4 ustuf'il* Pass.; Jcti Act., <J*y Pas8 e 

Remark II. —The active and passive participles are also used as 
Adjectives and Nouns. 


P * O ' 

1 The same measure as the noun of place, as: w»i&c maktab vn (place of writing) 
44 ft primary or preparatory school.** 

2 The same verb may have different meanings, and then has a different noun of 
action for each. 
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§ III. The Fourteen Conjugations. 

I STEM (i.e. the triliteral) (J** (or J **, 1 or J** 2 ). Ex.: vJJU. “ he swore ”; 
“he appeared”; “he experienced, tested”: *U “lie knew”; 

^ “ he rejoiced 99 : cUj? “ he performed, worked ” ; * “ lie was sad ”; 

“ it was liandsome ” ; yu* “to be bright (of the face), be blooming.’ ’ 

9 ^ J? £ s - 

Active Part. fci‘il un . —Ex.: “hearer”; “ adviser ”; 

p * 

“ knowing, learned ” ; la*iq un (for layiq un ) “ having capacity, fit.” 

0 9 0 * 9^9 G ' 

Passive Part. Jydixi maf ( ul un . Ex. : “blessed, late (i.e. dead, of 

0 9 9^ * 0*o 

Muslims)”; ;^hc “ordered, appointed ”; fr*** “understood”; ^ycxvvo 
“ mad” (lit. possessed by a .linn ). 5 

P O' 9" *G t 9 99 p >9 * ^ S> S' f * 

Infinitives 6 - Jj** 1 and ; JUi and 7 ; Jlni^o 8 or 

* 

0 "G *■ P'O' 9 (S 

aA*ju (and many other forms). Ex.: w?'* “striking”; “opening”: 

0 * s 9 * * 9 g P u 

6 “ being kind ” ; “ working, doing” ; ‘ to be forbearing ” ; ^JLc 

P 099 

“to know, knowledge”; “to accept, accepting”; “being 

1 Transitive or intransitive. 

9 * 

- Always intransitive. An adjective on the measure JU*j can be formed from all such 

^ 9 g ' 9 g - 0 s S' 9 „ ,9* 

verbs (JU*), as: a. “beautiful,’* “kind.” “ ugly,' from . fjZ 

*9* 

ride § XV (4). 

' But t r- “ to grieve, sadden (some one).'* 


4 Also and (^oi). 


8 For Passive, vide Remark 1 to § II (/), and § XXV (a) and ( b ), and Table II, foot 
note 2 of Paradigms. 

0\,* S' <y> * X 0 *' S’ S' 

• JUi abstract noutf from transitives tUi and (JUi. generally from JUf when 

0s* "9' 

intran#itiv <. is from js . 

fi 9 9 „ * * p. 9? 0* * * * 9* 

7 from chif when intransitive. and aJIju from intransitive. 

9 * u * 

8 maf*al un , uncommon as an Infin., is also the measure of the noun of place, 

0 ' O' 

as : maktab un “ a primary or preparatory school.” 
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present, presence”; ^ ‘‘to speak, speech 5 ’; JUT “ to be perfect, perfec- 

£ * o ' £ - ^ 

tion”; 1 “going out, (aho place of going out, exit)’ 5 ; eU “ to 

" - £ '<* * 

die, death, 55 (from oU, we get oj**, which by permutation becomes 
£ *■ * £+ ' 

oUx) ); ijas^yc “ preaching”; A *si^ “to be benefited, benefit.” 

£ - o £ ' c. * 

Examples of less common forms are : ‘ ‘ being deprived 5 5 ; c^lkJU “ to 

have power, also one having power, i.e. sovereign ” : A«fixi z “to regret, 

£ v* 

regret 55 ; “ being sorry, sorry,” etc., etc. 

- 

11 STEM (i.e. first derived form) ja il l a . 

This is formed by doubling the second letter of the primary, the original 
meaning of which it (1) intensifies 3 ; or (2) it makes a neuter transitive, or a 
transitive; causal; or (3) it is declarative; or (4) it is denominative 4 ; or (5) 
it. signifies to turn into, convert; or (6) Vindicates a phrase ; or (7) it indicates 

movement towards. Ex. (1) ( Jxi “ he killed ”) Jii “ he massacred 55 ; i 

“ he struck”) “ he beat violently”; “ he cut”)^hi “ he cut in 

«• * „ - 
pieces ” : (2) (J„;S “ tiedescended ”) Jy *■ he brought down” ; (^Ae “ lie knew ” i 


r^“ he taught 5 5 ; (wdo “ lie wrote ”) “ he taught to or caused to write 5 5 

{ “ he entered”) “ he caused to enter, introduced ” ; (“it was 

many ”) yS tr. ‘ ‘ he increased ” ; (3) ( v iJ ‘ ‘ he told a lie ”) 1 ‘ he believed 


him to be lying, took him or declared him to be a liar ”; ( ij<w ‘‘he was 
truthful 55 ) (3*** “ h© believed, or he declared to be truthful ” ; (4) “ an 

* £o 

army”) “he collected an army” («xLx “a skin” ), JL“to skin, 


bind books 4 5 5 : (5) ^ ‘ ‘ to turn into a Christian, convert 55 ; 


: to convert 


^ cIaSUc uncommon as an infin., is also the measure of the noun of place, 

as : wJk C «o maktab un “ a primary or preparatory school.” 

£' 

* Nadamat un ( aJIo ); incorrectly amongst Indians and Persians nidamat. 

3 Doubling a letter in Arabic has generally an intensive effect. 

4 The Denominative forms of II Stem correspond to the English verb formed from 
a noun, as “ to skin ” ; “to water ” etc. 
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to lamps or fire- worshipping ” ; “to make ( a foreign word) Arabic, to 

Arabicize * ’ : (6) “ to say^f ’ ’ (Infin. “ to say aU' Sir «d| 11 ” 

(Infin. “ be greeted him 5 ’ ( i.e . said r JUf ): (7) or^ 

“ to go East.” 

y t s> * 

Active Part. JL*£u mufa“il un . —Ex. : ‘‘ teacher 5 ’; ^ SUA '° ‘ 4 corrector, 

proof-reader ” ; “ liaving a deep insight into.” 

P £<- ? P“&'? 

Passive Part. muja“al un . Ex.: ^Syc “compounded; a mixture; 

P o>> 

ink 55 : “bejewelled, inlaid with gold.” 

i o -- - ^ V- fob' * 

Infinitive taf i il un , or ^A*i3 taf'ilat un .— Ex.: “ teaching” ; 

* - " 

P' o' 

“affecting, effect of”: “reminding; memoir; testimonial; pass- 

P' l. „ 

port” : “ experience; trial, essay.” 

P ^O P y o w ''o' 

Remark /.—Rare forms are and JUii,as: yXifrom )/ “to repeat 

P 'O., ' 

(speech); to do a thing again ” : e;Up from ^ “ to explain.” 

Remark II .—The verbal nouns of all the Derived Conjugations form their 
plurals in o|—(= sound fern, pi.), though those of II and IV Stems have 

^ O ' P C' ? * 

also the broken plural as: “ a commentary etc.,” pi. 

» P ' O' 

<Ju^ty (— ) “falsenews.” 

Ill STEM cUli fa ( al a , is formed by inserting an alif after the first radical 
i.e. by lengthening tha first vowel of the primary. 

This stem adds to the primary, the sense of striving, thus: (OSj “to 
kill”) but Jili “ to try to kill, to fight with”; (w-d^ “to write), “to 

correspond with” (with the accusative of the person); ( “to 

overcome M ) wJU “ to try to overcome.” Hence a sense of reciprocity is 
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often implied , l as: “lie struck”) “he struck and fought 

with ” ; (ur^ “he sat”) 2 “he sat with”; he was the 

partner of So-and-so) <£)(with accusative of person) “he went partners 
with.” 

This stem may also mean to exercise some abstract quality on a person 
or thing, as : ( “ to be soft, gentle ”) “ to exercise gentleness, to treat 

some one kindly ” : “ to caress, etc.” : (“ he journeyed alone") 

either “ he journeyed alone, or (with the preposition £*) with some one else.* 

Note too the following:—“ to demand repeatedly ’ ’; “ to return 

to (frequently) ” ; “to hire by the month ” (from^^j ; “ to hire 

9 {j - ** - 9 * * 

for the summer ” (from “to speak with” (from “lip”); 

// ^ ppy 

“ to embrace ” (from (3*^ 4 neck ”). 

9 - 9 9-9 

Active Part. JWiU mufd'il*". —Ex.: JUi* “ opposing, confronting ’ ’ 

„ 9 _ ,9^, 9 , ' 

,JUx> ( ) “contradictory’ ’ ; “ hindering.” 

9,-9 

Passive Part. muja‘al unc . —Ex.: “ blesssed, auspicious.” 

9 " ' 9 _ 9 ' 

Infinitive . AjUliu: muf a*alat un , and Jl** fi‘al un 4 .—Ex.: AJbla*> 4 * opposition 7 7 

> 9 9 ' - £ „ 

4 4 dialogue ” ; “discussing with. argument ” : Jtfi “slaughter 

9 ^ -9 9 - 

( also Ajdla>o); “quarrel.” 

"'L.' 

IV STEM cU^i af'al a , is formed by prefixing I to the root and suppress 
ing the vowel of the first radical ( o ). With a few exceptions, it is transi¬ 
tive (taking the object in the accusative), and gives a causal signification to 


1 But Stein YT (formed by prefixing c. to this sYem) always clearly indi 

cates reciprocity. 

9- ^ 9*^ - f ^ , 9 , * * 

s So too A) becomes ana becomes 

This Passive Part, is rare in Persian. 

c " 9 ' 

* Some concrete nouns are also found in this measure, as: “book”; 

9 - 

“stirrup-iron “ account , f1 etc., ate. 
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the primary, as: J>| 44 he caused to descend ”; f 44 he bid to sit down ” ; 

C' ' O' O " 

44 he caused to write ’ ’; “ to do good to” ; ( 4 4 to be fit for ’ ’ ) 

' 'O* ' t. s ' O' 

^Lol <c to bring into good condition ” : 44 to cause to appear ” ; cU^f 44 to 

1 ' s ' O ~ 

cause to enter ”; “ to cause to exit; ^bf “ to expose for sale ”; jJa^f 

'Lt' -o 9 , ' ij* 

4< he found the matter important”; “ lie found him praise¬ 

worthy. ’ ’ 

It often forms verbs from nouns, as: “to do in the morning”; 

' ' O' 

44 to receive Islam, become a Muslism.’ ’ 

Frequently it has the sense of beginning a gradual movement (intr.), as : 

44 he went to Sham (Syria) ” ; £ ‘ to go westwards ” ; o^f 4 4 to reach 

the top, bo high; to look downwards on, overlook”: (fti 44 to stand, 
* * * 

to rise up * >(* yf “ to halt, dwell with; also to make to stand.” 


Remark .—From some roots, the Stems II and IV are both used as causals, 

'J** ''O' 

thus : and both mean 4C to inform.” Sometimes there is a difference 

''' 

in meaning; thus ^ 44 to teach”, but 44 to inform.” 

9 s 'O' 9 '0' <i <'0' 

Other examples are: “ the land became desolate ” ; fU\ 

9 -o 'SO' 

44 the water became putrid ” ; 44 the crop became fit for harvest- 

ing” ; J^hJf |*b*’ “ the child attained the age of weaning.” 

C O 9 $ o 9 s> c 9 

Active Pari . muf c il utl . —Ex.: 44 overlooking ” ; «JhAx> “ poly- 

j? o 9 

theist, implying partnership (to God)” ; 44 benefactor.” 

Jtso9 fso9 

Passive Part J JUix muf'al un . —Ex.: |**bo 44 inspired ” ; 44 made am* 

fso 9 

biguous, ambiguous”; pc*.* 44 forced into another, assimilated.” 

9 ' O fi ' u 

Infinitive if^al un . —Ex. (intr.) 44 yielding obedience, Islam”; 

9 s o £'o 

j 41 oi (tr.) “making apparent, declaration”: «JLoi» “dividing into halves 
(two equal parts), justice.” 


l When the IV Stem is intransitive, as JU*f “to come towards,” there is no 
passive participle; the active participial form only is used, vide notes to VII and VIII 
Stems. 


44 
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Remark .—The broken plural (vide Remark II, Stem II) is rarely 

9 (J 0 o'G K 

JLctit , as: (*^1, pi. The regular feminine plural is commoner. 


V STEM lUaj tafa“al a , is formed by prefixing a e> to No. II, of which it 
may reflect the consequence, as : ( cJj “to give birth to, to beget ”—oJ^ “ to 

<0 

extract a child (doctor); also fuj. being the cause of ” ) “ he was born.’ ’ 

It also converts it into a reflexive, or gives the idea of doing a thing by degrees, 

and hence is also passive, as: ( “ to drink”—“ to make to drink ”) 

^ . ,, 

“to sip : f ‘to become frozen, or hard”—“to cause to 


^^ S’ 

freeze”) “ lie hardened himself by degrees; (ay “it was cold” — ^ “to 

make cold ”); “ he cooled himself by degrees” ; (j~S “ he broke ”_ j-£ 

“ lie shattered ”) “it was shattered in pieces, etc.”; ( “ he knew” 

s . “Sirs 

- fJU “he taught, he caused to know to be made to know, to learn 

'J ^ / / jD/- 

( oUj “ to stand still; to be acquainted dii, “ to make to stand still, to 
stop”) “ he hesitated, he delayed.” 

Sometimes, it signifies to give oneself out as, or think oneself something, 

*9 * xjJ.'o- 

pretending, 1 as: (j£ “ he became great ”) “ lie thought himself great, he 

became proud ; 5 Uh> (or less common ) “to give oneself out as a pro¬ 
phet” ; “to pretend to be ill, to feign sickness”; o&jj “to pretend 

to zuhd or monastic life.” 

It also means, derived from a concrete noun, “ to adopt the tenets, 
etc. of, to become,” as: “to become a Nasraniyy un (Christian)”; 

t)i> "to beoome a Yahudiyy (Jew); o—1> “to become bold or fierce as a 

fi * < „ 

lion ” (“ to be propped, to lean on a Salyj.” 

o' 

Present Part. U*«io mutaja“il**.—Ex.:/sL “ thinking within oneself, be- 
^ / 

ing anxious ; “pretending to be a prophet”; “speaker, the 

1st person in grammar ” ; “ a student.” 


1 But in this sense, No. VT Stem is more common. 
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Passive Part . cUAko mutafa“al un . —Ex.: t( being deeply versed in ” ; 
“expected.” 

O O o 

Infinitive Ja63 iafa“ul un .—Ex.: ( ‘ thinking ’ ’; aau ‘* taking warning 9 ’ ; 

£ \st' 

tiwe^G *‘ reflecting.” 

VI STEM, <J*(& iaja‘al a 9 is formed by prefixing ci» to No. Ill, to which it 
gives a reflexive, or a reciprocal meaning, and the subject in the latter case 

must be dual, plural , or a collective noun , as : 1 ty “ to throw oneself down 

* +* S <* ** 

at full length”; *Pf = “ God made Himself exalted above all ” : ( 

' ‘ hestruck, gave blows to ”) ^LaJ “ to give and receive blows from, to fight ’ ’; 

( vJK “ he wrote to”) “to write to and receive letters from, to cor¬ 
respond with.” 

This form has sometimes a sense of feigning’ 2 and the subject may 
then be singular, as : (“ to be bold 4 ‘ to make another bold ’ *) 

^ S * * s 

jmVspJ tc to show or pretend to be bold”; “feigning sickness”; 

“ pretending to have fever 5y ; “to pretend to be a Christian.” 

fi //* 9 j> , 9 

Active Participle omutafd < il un . —Ex.: “ being synonymous ” ; 

P +■ *9 £ 9 

V jlaLo “ being close to each other ” ; c^LLo “ being distant.” 

£> . *+9 fi , r *9 

Passive Participle clclAl* mutafalal un .—Ex.: “ taken as a com¬ 

panion.” This form is not used in Persian. 

£9 „ * 9 "Z 99 " 

Infinitive del# iaffiul™ .—Ex.: oaAU 4 4 being contradictory”; 

£9 ✓ * £9 < r 

“ dashing together ’ ’; u^U3 4 4 feigning sickness ’ 7 ; 44 feigning bravery ’ * 

(but in Persian “ briery ”). 

VII STEM, d^AS^is formed by prefixing c>f in to No. I, of which it is 

^ / 

always a neuter or passive (without any agent being mentioned), as: (j^S 


l In No. Ill, a second party is possible ; in No. VI the reciprocity is necesary. 
* A meaning sometimes given by No. V. 
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“he broke ” ) "it was broken”; expose, reveal”) 

“ he showed himself openly, was revealed or discovered.” 

The original sense was a reflexive of No. I, as “ it broke itself”; but 
this and other derivative forms have become so habitually used in a 

passive sense, that the true passives of those verbs in which the form cUfij] 
is in use, have fallen into disuse. 1 One of the meanings of this form is 

‘ accepting the action of the primary,’ as: “ I broke it and so 

it was broken V UJ| “I opened the door and so it became 

open.” 

It sometimes implies that a person allows an act to be done to him, as: 
cs» x o ' 

^Fdt“to let oneself be dragged”; (tnPj “to let oneself be put to flight, to 
flee.” 


Remark 1 .—This Stem is distinguished from VIII in that the reflexive 
pronoun contained in it is never the indirect, but always the direct, object, 
and also in that this Stem never has a reciprocal signification. 

Remark II. —When the first radical or hamzah , 

this form is not used : form VIII takes its place. 

P ,9 P s <j 9 f s c y 

( Active :< ) Participle munfa'it* 71 . —Ex. : “ revealed 8 ” ; c 

“ being lonely n ; being congealed. 

Passive Participle 3 , None. 

t P r o. 

Infinitive JUait infi'al*". — Ex : “ being thrown down, demolition ”; 

✓ ^ /y 

P ' o J .<? 

vjiywjf “turning aside, deflection”; “admitting wrong doing, hence 

shame.” 


* In some cases for euphony, in other cases to avoid ambiguity. Supposing from 
the stem were in use, the root might be ^ “to backbite’*, on the form Jbtiil. 

* Fa-nkanarat. The | of the Infinitive in a hamzat u *l wasl. 

# • 

* The form of the Passive Participle is not found in stems with a neuter or passive 
meaning. Vide notes to Stems IV and VIII. 
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VIII STEM, 1 ifta‘al a , is formed by prefixing! to the first radical 

* 

of No. I, which then loses its vowel, and by inserting ta (x) before the 
second radical. This form resembles No. VII in expressing the result of 
the action of the primary, and it also expresses the idea of such result after 
effort. It has generally a reflexive, less frequently a reciprocal or passive, 

signification, as; “ to acquire for oneself, earn ones living’*; 

O 

44 he busied himself, he tried”; “he engaged himself, was busy 

in ” (work for himself or another); “ he borrowed (a thing ”); 


/ ^ ^ / O f 

44 to take fire ” ; ( “ he was exerting himself violently ”; (cr^ 

* + * *■ +• 

44 he touched ”) wT^I “ he sought to touch, he felt for”; (he helped) 

“ he was victorious (by God’s help), he was reinforced” ; JUboj “it waB 


full ” ; (^ 4 4 he passed by on the road, he excelled ’ ’) { }j ^t 4 4 he beat in a 

9**o 

race, etc.” ; “they contended or litigated with one another”; 

* *+ o r * * o 

to be collected ” ; “ to be or get mixed with.” 

y. * 

0 " o 9 9 * o 9 c +<j 9 

Active Participle 1 mufta'il* 71 . —Ex.: <^uo “striving”; ^Jfeijuo 

$4*9 £ * o 9 

‘ ‘ managing, manager ’ 5 ; “ waiting for ” ; yiiau} 4 4 shunning. * * 

£ O 9 fisr o p 

Passive Participle cUifu> mufta l al un . —Ex.; j&yo “elevated, high”; 

9 "O 9 p ,*<j9 

‘ 4 shared, in common ’ ’; “ abridged. ’ ’ 

9-0 9*0 9* O 

Infinitive JWh ifti*al un . —Ex.: u“ objecting to, objection” ; 

9 * O * 

“ avoiding” ; “ honouring, honour.” 


1 Verbs with ^ as a first radical, do not appear to have this form. Vide Assimila¬ 
tion, § I (o). 

2 When this VIII Stem is intransitive, as: “to be accused,” the Active 

Participle form only is u&ed, with a passive sense, as: muttahim (not muttaham) 4 ‘ accused. * * 

Vide also note I to IV Stem and note 3 to VII Stem. 
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IX STEM J*»l if‘all a . This is formed from the triliteral by prefixing l; 

* * 

suppressing the first vowel, and doubling the third radical. It expresses the 


✓ " 


becoming a conspicuous quality, such as colour or bodily defect, as: he 

f y o- 35" o 

had a bilious complexion” ; adj., “yellow ”) yuo[ 1 “ to be or become 

* * ^/o/ 

yellow, to yellow ” ; (“ to be hunchbacked ”, 2 * £ hunch-backed ”) 


o " <^/0 y 

<< to become hump-backed ” ; (;^ “ to be one-eyed”, ;>*f, adj.) 

4 ‘to become one-eyed.” Of this form, one or two of the verbal nouns only 
are found in Persian. 


Active Participle JUibo muf‘all un . —Ex.^sc* “ becoming very red.” 
Passive Participle. —None. 

6 o f * o 4 o 

Infinitive jlWt if l ilal un .—Ex. “becoming crooked”; 1 

“ becoming squint-eyed. 7 7 


X STEM istaj l al a . It implies inquiry, desire, opinion, or tendency, 

with regard to the matter predicated by the simple verb, as: “he 

' 'O ' O y y O ' O 

wanted to know, lie inquired 7 7 ; “ he asked for pardon 7 7 ; »X-»t “ he 

o " a 

thought it beautiful”; “he thought him contemptible. 7 * 

" " C S O 

Sometimes it is merely causal, as: 4 “ to make to swear, to adminis- 

y 

ter an oath 7 7 — 

This form is also a reflexive' of No. IV, as: (^l#l “he taught 77 ) “he 

taught himself 77 : “ to feel oneself lonely 77 ; jJL Jud “ to surrender.” 


1 This form is merely the ‘adjective (noun) of colour or defect* with the final 
radical doubled, etc.; vide § XIV (b). 

2 This word is used in Persian. 

3 This word is not used in Persian. 

4 Originally also “ to ask or command to be sworn.** 

4 And sometimes, therefore, the meaning is apparently neuter. 
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It is frequently denominative and may signify summoning for 

^ ✓ G -«* c 

a purpose and also becoming like, as: p&idUJ “to call one to act as 

a ” and hence “to engage as a servant”; (tr. and intr.) 

* „ * 

“to produce as a witness” (tr.), and “to testify to, to become a Muslim ’ 9 

s * G ^ G £ * * ^ 

(intr.); “ to become like^?^, to petrify.” 

£ C' g £ P o ' o f 

Active Participle cUfii—« mustafiil* 71 . —Ex.: (“ wanting to be in a 

£ C*' G £ G ^ G 

hurry”, ?.e.) “hastening”; dUfth~*5 “coming towards, future”; 1 

£ 

£ * g 9 * * m * 

“ wishing to resign ” ; s“ deserving of ” ; “one who hires or 

rents, a lessee.” 

p G 9 £ G' o-? 

Passive Participle mustaf l al un . —Ex: “ brought into use, 

£ * c ^ o £ £ , 9 

used ° “thought to be good, appreciated, liked ” ;^UL.x> “hired, 

rented.” 

> " V £ * G G ^ ' G G 

Infinitive istif‘al un . —Ex.: JUiuuof “using”; “asking for 

£ M G G 

pardon ” ; *Vi*i*.f 2 “ tendering one’s resignation from office.” 

✓ 

[XI STEM, if‘all a , is formed from No. IX by inserting an alif after 

& " G 

the second radical. It intensifies No. IX, as: “ to become very yellow.” 

According to some Grammarians No. IX indicates permanent colours or 
qualities. No. X those that are transitory or mutable. 

This form is not used in Persian at all, and is very rare in Arabic even. 

\*j * <j ? \>p * <j y 

Active Participle JUa* mufiall un . —Ex.: “ becoming very red.” 

Passive Participle. —None. 


1 In Persian (the definite form) also means “resigner, i.e. one who has 

" ' £ * G* G £ 

resigned/’ The Past. Part. mustafqf 1n (note the absence of the dots under 

) signifies in Arabic “ pardoned **; in Persian it is not used. 

4 It is a rule in that when a hamzah follows a weak letter that is Bakin* the 

weak letter has a maddah (written or understood); or in other words the long vowel is 

£ f0 £ * 

prolonged in sound; thus ghany “he sang,** but ghiriad* un (measure 


“singing” (verbal noun), in Persian Up. 
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* + o * ~ o 

Infinitive if'ilal un . —Ex ; y“ becoming very red.”] 

' ' C/'O 

[XII STEM, <Jxy.il if‘aw‘al 9 . 

' 

This form is not used in Persian, and is rare in Arabic even. It does 
not occur in the Quran.] 

[XIII STEM J \yi[ if‘awwal a . 

This form is not used in Persian, and is rare in Arabic even. It does not 
occur in the Quran]. 

[XIV STEM, if'anlal* is practically not used.] 

O 

[XV STEM, if L anlq is practically not used.] 


§ IV. Quadriliteral Verbs ( ^b> ). 

QuadrilitcraL verbs are formed as follows : (1) A biliteral root expressing 

' 'O' 

sound or movement may be repeated to indicate repetition, as: J)Jj to 

& ' ' +■ o ' 

cause to shake, to make to quiver'* ( Jj to slip); * ‘ to whisper "; 

" < c / 

“to neigh*’ : (2) To the beginning, end, or middle of the triliteral, 

" O' 

a fourth letter, usually a liquid or a sibilant, may be added, as: 

“to raise up (dust, or from the dead; from “to be proud 

(from “to be high ’ : (3) They may be formed from nouns of more 

- 'O ' 

than three letters, some of them foreign, as : “ to put socks on aperson 

£ «01. - ''O' £ O' 

(from Ar. form of Pers. wj>y); *+& “ to become a *j*J 3 : (4) They 

* ' O' ' o 

may be the prominent parts of a well-known formula, as : 44 to say 


1 ^ '35^ ✓ 




*lfb yt jy y ”; “ to say <*Ut “ to say praise be to God." 


Remark .—A few derivatives of quadriliterals are found in Persian. There 

'' O' ''O' 

are numerous onomatopoetic quadriliterals as : ^ “ to gargle " ; “ to 

whisper." 
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"" °r 

I STEM Jl*^‘ fa'lal a : in formation and conjugation corresponds to II 

y / O ^ 

of the Triliteral; it is both transitive and intransitive. Example: 

“ to cause to swing to and fro.” 

£ * 9 £ <j» 9 £ o "9 

Active Participle mufa'lil un . Ex.: J j)y*> “quivering”; 

£*o* 9 £ *<j * 9 

Passive Participle mufa‘lal un . ] Ex.: 4 ‘dangled, dangling, 

hesitating.” 

Infinitive £U*i fa'lalat Mn , or fi‘lal un . Ex. : £[vJ; “ quivering, an 

£ sO c £ * o 

earthquake ” ; also Jf>l}: or “ whispering of the Tempter.” 


II STEM dJUiS tafa'lal a : in formation and signification agrees with V of 


' y C,s y 

the Triliteral. Example : “to hesitate ” “ to quiver ” : 

/ Wy 

“ to act like a 

£ C.yy/' C/^»> 9 

Active Participle mu1afa l lil Hn . Ex.: “shaking, fanciful, 

volatile”; “hesitating.” 


Passive Participle , None. 

Infinitive , <J1*a3 fafa ( lul un . Ex.: JJ>3 “quivering; an earthquake.” 

III STEM <J**>I if t a t all a . This form is intransitive, as: “to 

/• / 

creep with terror (of a person, the skin, or the heart).” It corresponds 

to VII of the triliteral. 


i '4/^ UJ O 

Active Participle , <JUaa/o muf ( a c ill un . Ex.: being at rest in mind ’ ’ 

y y £ * o 9 

[from “he leant back (in a chair or on a pillow)] ; « 4 withering.” 

Passive Participle , None. 

£ u c, % & * ci 

Infinitive , if‘i‘lal un . Ex.: “being at rest in mind”; 


“withering, vanishing.” 


[IV STEM if'anlal*. This form is very rare in Arabic and is not 

found in Persian.] 

1 This is also the only form of the ma8dar H -*Umimiyy of the quadrilateral verb. 
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IRREGULAR VERBS. 


§ VI. Irregular Verbs. 

For the conjugation of all Irregular Verbs vide Paradigms at the end. 
They are classed as:— 

p ~ 

1. Doubled ( as: <xc ( for ) “to extend, to help’’; ^ 

“to dee.” 

$ * O ' ' ^ ^ ^ ' 

2. Hamzated as; j *cf “to order”; JU» “to ask’’ (Im- 

O ' O O * O *+* 

perative J- and JL>] or Jbu*j); fyf “ to read.” 


,9* 9 

Remark /.—If the first radical is hamzah , as in “ to be social,” 

/ y 

the III and IV Stems will be identical in form, as 1 (III) “ to become 

familiar, to become at one’s ease” and 1 (IV) “to make familiar, 
seta person at his ease.” 

9 * 0 * z'' 

Remark II, —If the last radical is hamzali ^or ^ or as in ty “ to 

O ^ * s' 9 O * ' * 

read”; “to become blind ” ; - t«xc (3rd radical ^ ) “togobe- 

p * <j* 

yond,” the Infinitive of its II Stem is &!*£>. 

« * O 

P * \jj ^ 

3. Assimilated or Weak of the Ra* ( Jl£* U *1&J} cll*>o ), as: “ to 

promise ” ; “ to be dry.” 


Remark /.—A word cannot begin with alii. A verb beginning with 
f is mahmuz, c vide ’ 2. 

Remark II. Verbs with the first radical wdw, drop the j in the Impera- 

(j o 

tive, as: “ promise” : the measure of the Imperative is Jc. Such verbs 

P * 0 * P o' s' * s' 

may have one Infinitive of Stem I aJU, as: or cLej, from Jhej, “to join, 

Pf P O' 

unite, reach ” ; orvJUs^from “ to praise, describe.” In the Infinitive 

P O ' ' ' 

of IV, the ) changes to is, as : ( from ): while in VIII, thej, as 

also in the case of is assimilated to the o, that is characteristics of 

P ' *) s' S' ' £ s'** /s' S' 

this Stem, as : JLa 3] ( from ), and >] ( from ). 


£ *+ + 9 £ ' 

1 The Infinitive of III is <L»Jt^c, and of IV ^Ujf. 
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4. Hollow , or Weak of the 1 Ayn ( b <Jb*x>), i.e. which have 
in their triliteral infinitive, either of the weak letters ^ or ^ as the second 

/ P o9s P j/’ * * 9 * 

radical, as: J* - “to say’’ (from J ^5 “saying”); - £joj “to 
sell ” ( “ selling ”). 

o f O* o O 9 C/ 

The measure of the Imperative is el* or cli. or cl*, as: el* “say”; £ 

4 * sell ” ; c ‘ fear.” 

The verbal nouns of Stems IV and X add s after the third radical, as: 

Ps s Ps s O - ' 

Axjlif and Axlajujt ( from pU ). 

P ' " O'* f O* 

5. Defective , or weak of the Lam ( b cl*** ), as: 

P 0*1 ' ' of Cw* " U" ^ / 

“to raid” (from^ “to call”; “ 1° throw; ^) 

* o* 

razi'tf-^ji. yarza “to be pleased.” These have jor^ for their 3rd radical. 

In the Active Participles, the terminations are changed into—,as: 

* 

s P s „ P s 

( for^c!^ ) and fij ( for ^1; ). For the Infinitive of II, vide Remark II 

* ' p " 

to (2) above. In the Infinitive of III, the ^ is changed into alif , 

as: (Inf. of In the Infinitives of IV, VII, VIII, and X, 

where the third radical follows an alif , the c? is changed into hamzah , 

P^^ o s'O P^ o o ^ o 

as: ( from ( from c5 A*k«!) etc. 

(b) Combinations of these may occur. Verbs with weak letters follow 
the usual euphonic changes. 

Remark I .—If the 1st as well as the 3rd radical is weak, both weak letters 
are dropped in the Imperative (vide 3, Remark IT); the measure is £ as: 

tr. 44 to save,” Imperative <3 q\ 

Remark II .—The “Doubled” verb is a “Strong or Sound” verb 

P s' Po . 

( flLo cU* ) : the remainder, especially classes (3) to (5) and (b) are “ Weak ” 


*c " 


( ). 


§ VI. Indeclinable Verbs. 


These are: (a)t_r»j “he is not,” and“ perhaps,” which have a Preterite 
only. Both are conjugated in all persons, numbers and genders. (From 
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NOUNS OF ACTION WITH M. 


* 2 *J\ “am I not your Lord?” comes the Persian expression c:—J| 
“the day of God’s covenant with man ”). 

(6) The following are found in the 2nd persons masculine and feminine 

of the Imperative only, singular, dual, and plural: oU “give”; JU3 
“come.” s 

(c) To these may be added “bring” (Imperative); found in the 
singular and plural masculine, and the singular feminine. The expression 

^ / ✓d/' 99^' , 

= “ prolong it ” = 1 etc. 

s> - 

In the same numbers and genders is found ^ (Imperative) “come on, 
haste.” This occurs in the Azan. 

c 

\js O *m9, yl/ 

§ VII. Verbal Nouns of Action formed with M *). 

*> * 

(a) Besides the simple ‘ Infinitives 5 or Verbal Nouns, there are some 
verbal nouns beginning with p, which have exactly the same meaning. 

They are of the form of the nouns of time and place 2 * * :— 

9 O ^ S>' , O y 9 , o ' 9 ' O ' 

I. ( or ; and or jJkiU. Ex.: “striking”; 

9 O ' S ' ,o , 9* o ' 

ijvlxvc “sitting”; “doing kindness”; The broken plural of 

9 ' , 9 ,, 9 , , 9,, 

these is regular, on the measure cLli*, as: d^h***; 

'5*' 9 S'9 9 S,9 9 , 

II. ( cUf)-cU^e. Ex.: ( = “mixing.” 

✓ 

,,, fi, ,9 £,*.9 £,,,9 

III. ( Ex.: cJjliax) (ordinary Infinitive Ablate ). 

, ' <*' 9 'o 9 s , o 9 

IV. ( cLif )Ex.: f “honouring.” 

*' *tt '' 9 St*, 9 9S' ' 9 PS' ' 

V. ( <J *£>) - Ex.: ( = “ being tight.” 

, x xx 9 ,,, 9 9, ,, 9 S',, 

VI. ( cUl&i ) - JUlfiLo. Ex.: JUIjrXc (— JixUu) “being long-suffering”; 


1 In Persian and Urdu, pronounced as the accusative Ciwe>iivaghayi^-h*. In Arabic, 
the word has the three cases. 

2 These infinitives in M, and the noun of time and place, are always identical in form; 
the passive participle too, is the same, except in the simple triliteral. 


& But “a time or place of striking,” as the A or. has 

vowel. 


as its second 


"O' '.O' 

* In Persian © and c^Aioo. 
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* ✓✓o f ' c 9 9 '*** 9 £ * i* 

VII. ( cUiit) - JUixx. Ex.: wJLs^ (= ^^1) “change. 


VIII. (<J*2l )-<&&. Ex.: ( = A6-£l) “complaining”; wp*- 

/ * ' ' 

9 * O , , 

( = v tySl) “ drawing near. 

jJxo J/c 9 fi "<*9 Q * * " O 

IX. ( cU*0 -cWU ( for lIUax ). Ex : (=^^I) “ being red. 


* - O S f*' c 




.o>-o .* 'O'o* •* " ° 9 _ n . . , , 

x. { jUAl-d ) * cUii—. Ex : £ ; =p-wc ‘ « the deducing. 


XI. ( Jb*t) * ALMasdar* y l-Mimiyy u not used. 

9 o * ^ o " 

(ft) If the triliteral begins with waw ( ? ) , the measure is cUa*, as: 

“ promisin'! ’ ’; “ inheriting.” Also from a few roots that do not begin 

with waw, the noun is formed on this measure, as: “ returning ”; jn 

“ to be easy ”) “ being easy ”; JU- “ being an orphan. 

(c) In the case of verbs with four radicals also, the al-masdar u ’ Umlmiyy “ 

is on the measure of the passive participle; as : = etc., etc. 

(d) The al-masadir •“ ’ l-mlmiyyali , and the nouns of time and place of all 
derived forms from verbs of three or of four radicals, as also of the simple 
quadriliteral root, have no plural; but when these forms are past participles 
they have a plural. 

§ VIII. Noun of Time and Place ( j t )■ 

(a) The measure from the simple triliteral is the same as for the 
d-ma-sdar-’l rmmiyy\ i.e. or jU-'.andor ^.as: JiL “aplace 

of slaughter, a vital spot”; “place of alighting, stage; place” 4 ; 

£(jU maqdm un “place of standing, place”, from fl» “to stand”; 

» 

l The second vowel is not constant, thus: mahlakah or mahlikah ; maqbarah or 
maqburah. In a few cases only are two such measures found for one word. The pi. of 

9 ^ ^ 9 s s £ s 9sso ' 

these forms is jUlic as : ^5\Co pi. of wJ&c and <UxC©, vide § IX ( d ). 


2 In Persian also « a palace * 5 : Ar. , Ters., and Urdu, “ the quarter of a town.*’ 
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P* 9 o* 0 "o 0 £*rO* P* o* 

“ graveyard” (also a od ^® /0 ) J or ‘*^ >c t{ place of desfcruc- 

/ //t ' P 0 „ 

tion” or c *place of execution ” ; place of study, a college 9 ’; <x+Cn ,e 

“place of giving decision , court”; or “ printing-office.” The 

addition of the 2 often gives the idea of “abounding in, as : ?*x«»bc “ a place 
abounding in lions.” 

P Or 

(b) (1) For verbs commencing with ^ or the measure is and 

Pro P or p 

sometimes JU&.*, 1 as: “ place or time of promise ”, and - “ time 

/ y 

/ £ *Cj 

or place of fulfilment of promise, rendezvous ” ; ( for ) “ place or 

P O' P u s 

time of birth, anniversary of birth 99 ; ^y° “ watering-place,” eta.; c< a 

betting game at archery 99 (from “ to cast lots with arrows ”). 

(2) This measure is also formed from some roots that do not commence with 

p O - P o " P O ' 

as: “ mosque ” ; “ west, sunset ” ; “ place of striking ” ; 

P O y 

J>* 44 place of alighting, a stage.” All the above can be Infinitives as well 

(3) When the third radical is weak, the second syllable is always pointed 

* O'* P <0 ' " O' 1 s P'S 

with fathah , as : ( for ) from “ to graze ” ; (for ) 

from is/l u to look for slielter.” 

(c) From the derived stems and from quadriliterals, these nouns are 
of the same measure as the Passive Participle (and consequently of the 

f* p&* p 

al~ma&dar*’lrrvimiyy u also), as:—II. (for ) cc prayer carpet”; 


1 il * • e , P rO P 'O 

1 is one of the measures for the nouu of instrument, as: (for &])yo 

P rO 

mitvzan un ) “scales”; “key.” 

0*0' 

% Plural From Stem I, on the measure JU&o a 

tor* Pro 

Plural &xc\yo m From Stem I, on the measure jt***. 
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v. iijto “place of ablution”; VIT. “place of descent”: VIII. 

<S * 

lOo ( for U&S* ) “ pillow.” 


Remark L —Though neuter verbs have no passive (only the active) 
participle form, yet for the al-masdar u l-mimiyy u 9 and the noun of time and 
place, the theoretical measure of their past participles is observed. 


Remark II. —It will thus be seen that a word like fj** (from *) may 
have four meanings, (1) “ treated kindly ” (past partic.); (2) 4 ‘ treating another 
kindly”, or ‘ 4 being treated kindly” ( al-masdar* l-mimiyy); or (3) “place 
of — or (4) “ time of kind treatment ’ ’ (i.e. noun of place or of time): while 

wJLaix) being from a neuter verb will have but three, (1) “changing” (intr. 
infin.); (2) “ time of cliange ” ; and (3) “place of change.” From Stem I, 
there can be four meanings (the passive participle having a different 
measure): i.e. active and passive infinitive ; and time or place of killing. 


§ IX. Noun of Instrument. 

s> 

(a) (1) There is no fixed form for primitive nouns, as : “ a knife ” ; 

9 9 * 

“ a hatchet, adze.” Vide also § XI (a). 

£ 't, $ *+ o 

(2) The following forms are from triliterals (I Stem) only: JUjU; ZIaLc; 

Examples : “ file ”; 44 butcher’s chopper ’ ’; hxJeuo 4 4 a 

packing needle”; ‘ k a strainer (metal)”: a-JlCc 4 4 broom”; 

fi c 6* 

“fan” (from “blowing pleasantly”); i\y° (for ) “ a mirror”; 

S' ''is £ + <* //<- o 

4 ‘girdle, zone of the earth”; (for ) 44 strainer ” ( = the 

commoner form 

(3) When this noun is derived from verbs with ^ or ^ as the medial radi- 

£ r s 9 

cal, the weak letter remains unchanged, as: 4 ‘halter ” (from «>t? - 

✓ 

“ to lead ”); 44 needle ” (from - k au “ to sew ”). 


1 These nouns are readily distinguishable from the Nouns of Time and Plaoe by the 
kaarah with which the prefixed mlm is pointed. 
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(b) The two measures JWlo and of the noun of instrument are 

also rarely used as adjectives. 1 They convey the idea of doing a thing like a 

f * c 

machine and hence sometimes habitually, as: Jl*— 43 “ coughing habitually ”; 

9 - o 

“coming towards one with boldness.” Vide also § XV (5) Remark III. 

Remark .—In Persian, perhaps the only word found of this last measure and 
meaning is ;U*x> “a builder; an architect.” 

(c) The noun of instrument sometimes indicates the vessel in which 

9 ' O 9 O 9 r O 

something is contained, as: or «< a brazier”; “ a milk- 

pail.” 

9 y (j 9 s y 9 , ^ 

(i d ) The measure of the broken plural for JUiu> and is as : 

9 " 9 * ^ 9 y ^ S> * kj 

“ files ”, “girdles”: of Jl*i* it is lUpUU, as: “arch”, pi. 

f s * 

i X. Other Verbal Nouns. 

' ~e 9 ^ 9 s ^ ^ 

(a) The Noun of the Number of Times or ). 

' 

This signifies the number of times an action is done. It is formed by 
suffixing a J to all Infinitives that do not already end in S. It is a form of 
the Noun of Unity, vide § XII. 

9 '<y ' 9*^' P'o' 

The measure for I Stem is as: ‘‘one blow” ; “one 

9'<*y 9 *tjy 9 

promise”; “one draught”; “one sitting”; “one 

standing.” 

'•y^y 9 ^y * 9 i* * 99\> y * 

Examples : <Uj-A “ I struck him once ’ ’ (but aL^ = “ I struck 

s ' is y 9 , /■ 9, , r <*s 9 ' 

him severely ”); e r* 1 - 1 '?- Lr-Ju “they sat two sittings ”( = lj~JU); e>U,i t^cli 

y s 

“they stood up several times.” The plural of this measure is the 
regular feminine plural, a plural of paucity, and = “ several times.” 


1 Make no change for gender. 
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Sterns II 1 and III, 2 and the simple Quadriliteral, 8 have two forms of 
infinitive, one of eacli ending in 'i; consequently for forming this noun, 
that form that does not end in i is selected. 

When the ordinary verbal noun ends in », a word to limit its meaning 

^ / * £ S s' s' ^ ^ is & s' 

is placed after it, as: 5-^tj Ail “ 1 raised him up once only.” Vide 
also Adverbial Numerals. 

(b) Noun of Kind or Manner ( or ). This indi- 

cates the manner of doing an act. From the triliteral, it is of the measure Al*i, 

£ y 9 9 * L' * 

as: “mode of writing, handwriting”: “I wrote like 

Yusuf).” If the verbal noun is already of the measure i'Ki (as ), 

manner must be expressed by a paraphrase. 

From the derived forms, this noun is the same as the noun indicating the 

number of times (‘ vide’ a), as : ^>41 “ he mixed it as a doctor 

does.” 


XI. The Noun Concrete Noun). 


, O'* 9 o ' 

(a) Primitive Nouns f Primitive nouns are those that can¬ 

not properly be referred to any verbal root. They may be triliteral, 

J>V, 

quadriliteral or quinqueliteral; as : JLjJ “ camel ’ 9 ; “ saffron in flower ” ; 

O^jkm ts quince.” They exist in varying measures of all three forms. They 
have no fixed forms or measures. They are always concrete and are not 
derived from verbs. Still, in dictionaries, they must be looked for under the 
form that might be that of their root. 

From primitive nouns, however, derivatives may be formed, as: 


P O O' P ' L " 

l Infinitives and aJUAj, 

P + p* * ' 9 

4 Infinitives Jl*i and <*JLc&o 

9 o . *„***’. 

? Infinitives and aUU«. 


45 
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NOUN OF UNITY. 


“ horse or mare,” “ horseman, good rider”; “ a stone,” j». 


! to 


Petrify ” ; “ a lion ” ; ^ 1 “ a place full of lions.’ ’ 

(b) Derivative Nouns { ^>t ) may be derived from nouns or 

from verbs. 

S XII. Noun of Unity. 

O’ O ^ *• 9 o 

Nouns of Unity ( ) indicate one individual form out of 


a species, as: “ pigeon- kind ” or “ doves,” A/oUa. ts a pigeon or 

dove,” (but ^Ua. used as singular is the masculine of and = “ a cock 

>//«» t r ' 

pigeon”): “a gold coin” or “a piece of gold,” from “ uold ” 

The plural, the regular feminine plural, is a plural of paucity. 


§ XIII. Some Forms of Verbal Nouns. 

The principal are:— 

1. Trades and Offices (abstract) 3 fi"alat un % as: “ trading,” 

✓ * 

AlUk “ tailoring ” ; ajUT “ clerkship.” 

Remark /.—The plural is the regular feminine plural. 

Remark 11 .—The person professing or carrying on a trade is, as stated 

under Intensive Adjectives (vide l XV), of the measure Jf**, 

“ butcher.” 

2. Pains and Diseases are JL*-* fu l dl Mn (which is also one of the measures 

p ^ 9 p fi p ' > 

for sound), as: “headache”; p ($3 “catarrh”; Jt*— “cough”; jUa 

“quinsy.” 

P * 9 

3. (i) Continuous or Unbroken Sounds are JUi ju'al™ (also used 

^ ° ‘T 

for some pains of the body), or JUai fa l il un (also one of the measures for 

. £ * 9 p , // # / 

motion, etc.), as: “ a cry ” ; jJi* “ whistling ” ( “ one whistle ”); 

“the sound of running-water, snoring, etc.” For these, the regular 
feminine plural in o is used. 


1 Vide end of § VTII (a), p. 052. 

2 ^ u t or (from the same root) generally means “ prostration (in worship). ,J 
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Pssqs 009^9 $**<_*■ 

(ii) Broken Sounds are aUaj, and sometimes £UaJ, as: “ cachinna- 

0 00 c *"’ 0 0 0 O 0 

tion, the ha-ha-ha sound of loud laughter 7 '; ij*j* “ gurgling 7 7 ; a^A'o “ rin- 

9 00^ t 

sing the mouth 7 7 ; aIa-L* ‘‘ gurgling of liquid poured from a bottle. 7 7 For these, 

* *' 0 0 00 ' *. 

either the regular feminine plural, or else JJU* is used, as: e>UA*** or 

4. Motion, Commotion, Emotion, fa‘alan un and less commonly 

' 0 0 0 ' 

fa‘il un (which is also one of the measures for sound), as: “ running 

fast: also flowing 77 : “palpitation of heart 77 : “marching, 

departure 77 : J^i “ a torrent; fast-galloper (horse); traveller. 77 


5. Flight or Avoidance, fi‘al un (which is one form of the triliteral 

(* 0 ^ 0 * 

Infinitive), as: yj '‘Higiit”: ;U» “ drawing back; aversion”: “ bolt- 

0 0 0 

00 00 0 ' 

ing, running away 77 : ( for ) “refusal 77 : “ veiling, 77 and 

0 ' . 

hence “ modesty ”, also a “ veil or screen 77 : “ encountering unexpected- 

$ + 

ly, 77 also “ a veil 77 : ciXc “ a sheath. 77 


099 

Remark. —Most nouns of the measure jw, make their plural in as: 

0 99 

wUf, pi. 

0 'O . > 00O 

6. (i) A Small Bit fi'lat**, as : “ a broken crust; also a broken 

0 0O 0"O 00t* 

piece of anything 7 7 ; **ks * * a fragment 7 7 ; “ a rag 7 7 ; “ one of the 

^ 00 

fiqrat or vertebrae of the back. 7 7 

00 0 0 0 0 0 

These take the regular feminine plural or else Jui, as: cl> 1 *ki or Vide 

' 0 0 

also Collective Nouns (e). 

000 9 0 009 00 0 0 

(ii) Small Pieces, Refuse i'JUul fu*a-lat un , as: is\j> “filings 77 ; *;lAS 

* f ,,9 

“saw-dust”; “clippings, potsherds 77 ; “sweepings. 77 These 

take the regular feminine plural. 
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P 

(iii) A small quantity, Al*i fu'lat un (also the measure for colour), as : 
e so* /'c^ 

itj*. “ a draught of liquid” ; “ a handful” ; “ a small quantity 5 ; 

C ro 9 (( 

a^£ “ small drink ” (tins may also be the Infinitive with the * of unity). 

P*9 P* c-f 

These take the regular feminine plural, or else cUf, as : AsuJ “ a copy,” pi. 

6 , P*> 

CLslaBL— i or 






7. Colour in the Abstract <*l*i fn'ldt™ (also the measure for a small 

P*P*u9 6 sh f 

quantity), as: iy* “redness * 1 greenness ” ; “ sun-burntness, 

P y P +* 

brunetteness ” ; but exceptions are “ whiteness “ blackness.” 

p t p' p * a 

8. Vessel or Implement JU. fi l dl un , as: wlU* “milk-pail”; >S\y» 

‘ 4 throng.” 

9. An office aJI** fi l dlat un f as : aj' 1U> “ office of KhaUfah .” 

i ■ 

10. Machine, or Place where something is obtained aJUj fa“alat un y 

P m s& ' fi ■ 

as: Aif^*. “fireship”; “ chalk- pit.” 

11. For Participles used as Nouns vide § XIV (a) (2). 


§ XIV. Verbal Adjectives. 

(a) Simple Adjectives denoting an inherent quality are derived from 
the simple triliteral (generally of neuter verbs), but are irregular in form and 

p * " , t, p p * 

measure, as: “handsome” “to be handsome”); ^y (alsocA*^*) 

^ / p * <■> * 

“happy” (from “to be happy”); ‘ 4 cautious ” (from “ to be 
cautious ”); cjlAkc “ thirsty ” (J*h* “ to be thirsty ”); “ naked ” (from 

1 “ to be naked ”); ji* % 1 ‘ empty ” (from y+o ); “ good ’' (from 


yU-u^). 


1 Alii maqsurah ( for ^ or Jf ) is written without the dots. 

Pi, 

1 Butybs “ to whistle.” Abo jk “zero.” 
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(2) The participles are also used as adjectives and nouns, as: 

£ s O 9 / *■ < ^ ' 

“ temperate”; “ humble 55 ; “ accomplished ( “ to excel; 

* * 

also to remain over 5 ’); e< learned” (from fJLc “to know”); 

Ptj9 ^ 9o9o^ ' 

“ writing, a scribe” ; “ written, a letter ’ ; “existing ' (o^jpass. 

$ C/f U ' 

of “ to find ”); “ mad.” 


Remark. —The measure tMi when formed from lW and the transitive <J*i, 
is not only a real participle indicating temporary state, but also a substantive 

v / , 

or adjective denoting habitual state or continuous action, as : , 

s> * r 9 

etc. But from the intransitive and from (always intransitive), 

y '' t 9 

the measure has the participle sense only, as: “rejoicing”; 

* s' ' - 

“being cowardly” (from “being narrow” (from <3^1 : 

0 ' 0 S 0 Si S 

the corresponding adjectives of these are : 

(b) Adjectives (mascullne) denoting Colour or Defect are of the 

9 'Y * 9 , ? 

measure Jail , as : “ red 55 ( “ he was red ” ); “ yellow ’ 

^ ^ 9 ^ {j * * 9 * 9 s i, ^ 

( 1 “ to be yellow ”); “ green ” “ to be green ”) : “ black- 

✓ 

9 s * 9 9, . 

eyed ” ; “ squint-eyed ” ( JU* - Jy*^ “ to be changed, etc., to be squint 

s 

eyed”); “ to be thin in the stomach ” (also In good sense of a man, 

S 9 St s 

\±)s s so *» s so * 

“ to be lean in the flank ”) ; “ deaf ” ; ^*4 a l mq (for ^**1) ” blind.” 

This form undergoes no permutation of weak letters; (and not u^). 

Remark /.—The feminine of this measure, when it signifies colour or defect , 

9- - ^ " t 9-* * 9 & , J>" .os 

is 4U»* , as: “ white ” ; “ squint-eyed ” ; “ deaf’ 5 ; 


/ c 

1 Bat jibe ** to whistle.” Also Jsue ‘"zero.” 

’ l Stem IX of the Verb {q.v. ) is merely this adjective with the final radica 
muehaddad . 

8 The servile hamzalt changes to ^ in the dual : vide Declension, § XXI ( i ). 
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“ blind/’ The termination is also found in substantives, as: 4^*-^ 
“desert.” Vide § XVTII (b) 3. 

Remark II. -The measure of the broken plural for the adjective of colour 

Po 9 f 9 o * 6 ' 

or defect (not elative), masculine or feminine, is cUj, as: and 

to* p a c? * *o9 * * . 

JU ; and e^r^- 


(c) The Elatfve ( JL-aftiJi **o! ). The same measure lU 4 gives the 

9 * o - 

masculine elative (i.e. comparative and superlative), as: “better or 

UJ ** P ' * t>* 

best” ; JU.1 “ more or most majestic” (chi-* positive); ^14 more or most 

9 * O' /o' 

high”; k more or most thirsty”; “more or most naked.” 

9 'O' 

Wlien the positive is already of this form, as in “white,” the compara- 

tive and superlative are thus expressed : Uau “ moir intense as to white- 

/ ^ \u * * * 

ness” ; “the most intense as to black.” 


(d) When the elative is followed hv the preposition “than” (^x), 

9*0 * * 

it is comparative and always remains masculine singular in form, as: 

9 o 9 * c * ' 

Ai/c “she is greater than he”; otherwise it is superlative, as: 

9 : 9*0' 9±* 

“this is the grandest (of all) ” ; ik “ the greatest”;^' aU : “God is 

most Great (of all 1 )”; vi^Af “the noblest of men”; 

* * * * 

“the largest (fern.) of the cities.” 

Remark /.—If the latter part of the comparison is not a simple 
noun but a sentence etc., an appropriate pronoun is suffixed to as : 

O' 9<j s , o*o 9 o 9 O' | 

(aU or) \sM “the weather is better to-day than 

\ e 9 

«m oj ' * w s *y* * 

it was yesterday ” : cr^lr^ J*-* Jr*; cL^ P *' 1 W) “and verily I was 


i.e. \^< ** than any other being.” 
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more concerned about the wounds of the Apostle of God than I was about 
my own wounds.” 

Remark II .—The article Jt is not a necessary adjunct of the superlative. 


as: J When, however, the Elative is defined by 

the article, or by a following genitive, or a suffixed pronoun, it is always 
superlative. 

(e) The masculine elative can be formed from most Triliterals. As 
a comparative, the elative has only the one form: it has no feminine and 
no plural. 


Remark .—Elatives are naturally not- used from roots which express ideas 

that do not admit of comparison, such as oU “ to die.” 

Adjectives that express colour or defect do not admit of comparison on 


9 

this measure, as they are already of the measure 

(/) For the elative of the participles of the Derived Forms, a paraphrase is 

^ " O 9'y " £ '"O ' vs ' ' + \U s s 

resorted to, as: ; beli-xi] ? or better &j \y*> 


( 7 ) The feminine ju L In , of the elative, is only used for the superlative 
when it is a qualifying epithet or when it governs a genitive (and not 

c> 9 ^ 9 , 

when it is a predicate), as: ( yU~»J!' “the Most Excellent names 

9 o > f " c " ' 


of God” 1 ; ‘‘the largest of the cities”: but 

Sis 9 S u * 9 />(,,. 

“ she is the handsomest of my daughters” ; (and “ Zaynab is 

handsomer than she is”). Unlike the masculine, the feminine cannot be 

t s 9, cj* 9' o " 9 ^s 

formed from every triliteral; thus - yft - etc. have no 

feminine : the masculine form is used, or else a paraphrase. 

t 

The plural of the masculine superlative is and of the feminine 

i +9 & * s (_9 > s(js 9 ✓ s i.9 9 s / 9 s s^,9 

cU-* , or (rarely) o^Ui a s : \ pi. ; kj *£, pi. j&\ or Vide § XXIII 

(r) (15). 


J i.e. the Attributes of God ( oUuAh ), The essential name of God is 

y ✓ / 

*• 9 o 9 , o 9 0 s 

( ofiXlf ). The exalted Name of God ( phpt p*}If ) is known to few: it has 
" - £ 


magic power. 
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VERBAL INTENSIVE ADJECTIVES OR INTENSIVE AGENTS. 


Remark. —^*1** may be the fem. of adjectives that are not superlatives, 
as: pregnant,” hr. pi. “hermaphrodite,” br. pi. 

p 

and 

s r s> 

(h) “good,” and y* “evil,” are substantives or adjectives: they 

form the elative in the usual manner. However, their positives are often used 

9 V P, 0 ^ £ I 

for their elatives, as: ai* ( or ) “this is better than that”; 

So. 

“ the best of man.” 


s XV. Verbal Intensive Adjectives or Intensive Agents, 

( cbdujd JLcliJi ). 

These are adjectives or substantives, and are derived from, i.e. take 
their force from, the triliteral. The commoner forms are :— 

p '$*c e ' 

(1) an intensive form of cMi. Ex.: JI£j “killer of many”; 

* 

P ^ -■ P 3^- 

“ a great liar ” ; )“ a great helper.” 

Remark. —Professions are geneially of this form, as : J& “a great imita- 

P y*> " P (Ax' £ X 

tor, a professional story-teller” ; “a barber” : JKf “glutton” ; 

” a great traveller (especially by sea)” ; “ very treacherous.” 

_ V- ^ p * e „ 

(2) J+*s. Ex.: ^ “very truthful” ( “truthful”; 

^ ^ * +> £ £ y 

“ fr,end 1 ’• “ very silent ” : u#** “ very holy ” (of men ; but ‘ 

p * 

of God): taC* “ very drunken.” 


(3) Jj**- Ex. : ‘ l very patient ” ; “ very forgiving (of 

God)”; “ very thankful; also a great appreciator” (said of God with 


£ t* P&9 fi *9 

J Phis form is very rare; jU? "‘very great”; “great collector” 

p <+* * 

£ W»>, ride (5). 
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reference to man’s few good deeds); uv** ‘ 1 ver y frowning, looking angry ’ ’ ; 

> /' p P ? ' P <*>' $9* 

= J(<| “ a glutton ” ; = wi&tf “ a great liar ” ; ‘ ’ very ignorant.” 

p 9 P 9 ^' >* 9 { 

Rarely, this form has a passive sense, as: = (but “ accep- 

e f * t' ^ 9 

tance”): = “sent” i e.) “Prophet”: here it has lost its 

intensive force. 


p + y * r 

(4) lU*\ Ex.: “ very merciful” (of God); “very learned” 

p *■ 9 ", ; \ 

(of God or man; but of man only) : ‘‘ very intelligent ” : “ very 

painful.” 

/; 9 * 

This form is not always intensive, as: “sick”; “a philo- 

p f> , p * , 

soplier ” ; “dear”: “noble, of good family”; ‘deep.” 

S> ' 

In “very stingy, miserly,” the intensive meaning is contained in the 

root. 

This form, when not intensive, lias often the signification of the passive 

>' 9u * P ' > { ' P f > t/ ^ 

participle J>*&*>, as ; cldi “ slain ” ( = ‘ c wounded ( - f 9/^°) : 

p - * 9 o - . . c A 

It has sometimes, though rarely, an active meaning, as : 

c p 9 

” witness” ; “ quarrelsome”(■= and also “enemy.” 

There are other rare forms. 

(5) To a few intensive adjectives, the addition of * gives still greater 

intensity, as: 1 “very learned (of God or man)”; 1 “the very 

P s*' O ' <J $ * £»' 

learned (of man only)”: fUp “very intelligent”; but “the 

35 

most, intelligent of the age”: jlj ( ) “a relator of something that 

* 

P' ' 9 '3*' p**' 

happened 1 ’ ; “^professional story-teller = a'Jfy ; Jt \^s “talkative,” but 

P'^' p* , p & ^ p < t* * 

ajtyi — •« a collector ” ; “ an habitual collector ” : ^ con- 

. . p.’f t*t <* 

ferring favours ( ) on ” ; <Syi/c intensive. Vide § XIX (/). 


1 No epithet ending in a £ (which resembles the feminine), or in ^ (which resem¬ 
bles the ya 9rfy n-niabnh ), can refer to the Deity. 
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In Persian, of this intensive form, perhaps the only words used are 

/Z> * < Oi'' 

and 

Remark /.—There are other rare forms of the intensive not found in 

s ? P 9 ' 

Persian, as: 1 “ an immoderate laugher”; but “a great dis- 

p 

criminator” (epithet of the Khaltfah ‘Umar) and “Everlasting” are 
occasionally used in Persian. In the Qoran occurs JW cbj ” woe to 

p * * * 

every backbiter and defamer.’ ’ 2 

^sfb 9 C 

Remark II .—The I$m u ’I-MubalagJtah ( aaJUJi ) forms the plural 
, 9 

regularly in ^ ; except the form with added $, which has no plural. Ex. : 

* * p & * 

pi. of flU ; but axjIL lias no plural. 

Remark III. —As stated in § IX ( b ), the two measures of the noun of in* 

( P * o 

strument, and are also used as intensive adjectives: these admit 

of the intensive J mentioned in (5), but they make no change for gender ; 

9 9 

they admit of the usual broken plural JUju and 

(7) For the Infinitive used as an intensive adjective vide § LX 11 ( d ). 


§ XVI. The Relative (Denominative) Adjective, and its Abstract 
Noun, and Collective Plural. 

The Relative Adjective and its Abstract Noun is formed by 

£ 

suffixing and rejecting the J of the feminine or the endings of the dual and 
plural, and denotes that a person or thing belongs to, or is connected with, 

£ 

the word from which it is derived, as: “belonging to Mekkah,” from 

s , 

&£* ; “ paternal, maternal, or parental ” ; “ belonging to Hasan, 

^ « 

V 

or to the Hasanan {5 5 ; 4 4 ‘ relating to the Haraman 1 ’ 5 (the sacred 

precincts of the two mosques in Mekkah and Medinah, or according to some 
Mekkah and Jerusalem). 

1 Masculine and Feminine. 

P**9 £ s+9 

2 4 ‘ defaming behind a person’s back.’ * but •* defaming to a person’s face. ” 
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(a) If the noun itself ends in a ^ preceded by more than two letters, 

there is no change, as : tl a Sufiyy .” 

t 

(b) If the ^5 of the noun is preceded by only one letter, the first ^ is 

£ 

V*J * 

marked with fathah , and the second changed to 5 , as: Hayy un (name of 

an Arab tribe and a village), 

(c) If a noun of three or of four letters ends in or ^ or ' (as 

„ 55 

f r OJ ^ »• X ^ 

the final letter is changed to j before the suffix, as: Ua#, rel. adj 




$ „ 


“youth,” ^ name of a hill in Mekkah, “John,” rel. 

& c & o £ 

\>J ' s’ ' * s > ^ S 

adj. “ Moses adj. <jry°; rel. adj. 


o > 

id) If the short final alif is the fifth letter, it is dropped, as : 

$0 £ c 

OJ , <r ? * 

#< Mustafa ” (chosen), rel. adj. 8 ; “ the hubara bustard,” 4 J 

y y < <j ^ uj c ^ 

1 ^-'^ (for for ), rel. adj. 6 

But in nounsending in ^ with only three letters besides it, if the 2nd 
radical lias a vowel, the is rejected; but if the 2 nd radical is mkin , 

the may be changed into j but is preferably rejected, as : ls}++ c ‘a swift 

t - o' 

ass,” rel. adj. 44 the Barada River,” rel. adj. 

i o> s { 

44 relationship,” rel. adj. or 


I Such forms as 


LSJ 




StJ % 

J and though used by the Arabs of 

Baghdad, are incorrect^ and are borrowed from the Persians. Modern Persians, for 
^iua. “ Chinese ”, say Baghdad chinawt (m.o.) means ‘‘Chinese 

silk.” 

a In India and Persia for the era, and 44 » Christian ’* In 

Baghdad, there is an Arab Christian family known as ^Uo^. 

* Incorrectly, amongst Indians and Persians «a/o 

I** 

* In Persia tyj*, 

6 Incorrectly in modern Arabic and in Persian and 
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(e) Nouns that end in alif mamdudah ( ) change the final hamzcih 

$ 

^ < \U * ' 

into as: “ sky,” rel. adj. “belonging to the sky,” but 

‘ 1 winter ” becomes 

From or “ France,” are formed and ^Uj y etc. 

** * * *■ 

(/) A j that has been dropped, is restored in the relative adjective, as : 

2 fi £ t 0 £ t t 

v’f (>f ) “father,” ) “ brother,” ssjk f; ^ ) “blood,’ ’ 

$ 

£ ' ' * £ s & / 

) “missionary,” 

A* ' 

(#) Occasionally there are certain changes in the short vowels, as: «i 
/< 

“ Medinah,” rel. adj. madaniyy *"; “ Quraysh un ” (the Prophet’s 

g 

t ribe); 1 Qura8hiyy un . 

^ ; -f. ' * 

The kasrah in the measures d*i and a‘1 *> is changed to fathah , as: «JJU 

& <v 

‘‘ a king,” rel. adj. 

W In the case of a proper noun compounded of two words, one is 

£ „ «■ ,p 

sjj C/ r tw o uu ^ O'" 

usually dropped, as : from jOy! , and <^A«j from w^aaUj 

~ t ' 

<fi o $ 

JJ *> ' "O " 

(*) The following are irregular:— 8 ^U- 1 ( from “ a follower 

of Abu Hanifah,” but “a follower of Hamf* n ” (an epithet of 

l. . 

Abraham) : before Islam, the Arab tribes styled themselves 

* ✓ * 

g 

(j) Another form of the suffix is principally used in technical terms, 

OJ . Ok/ # . < t» X fj * 

as : “ corporeal ” ; ” spiritual ” ; “lower ” (of letters 

£ 

>** * c* 

dotted underneath ; also of a storey in a building) ; 


I In modern Arabic, aa well in India and Fersia, 




•2 A special kind of shoe without, heel that, comes from Yemen, is now called : 
it therefore annoys a Yomaniyy un to be called “ Yamant .** 
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(k) The feminine of the relative adjective' is formed in the usual way by 
adding 

Remark .— Persians however distinguish the fern. adj. by a silent hit), 
and the abstract noun [vide (£)] by a long t ( o ) 1 


Remark .— Besides the regular masc. pi. [vide § XXI (p)j, broken 

£ £ 
vW ** C' is- JJ 

plurals are found, as: “a Moor,” pi. ; “ a Damascene,” 

p]. ; “ a Baghdadi /’ pi. 

(I) The Abstract Noun. The feminine of the Relative Adjective serves 

z , $ . 

as an abstract noun 1 , as: ^“ pertaining to God”; “divinity”; 


vW ' " "O'' 

‘•'foolish”; aaIaU ‘ state of ignorance, the time before Tslam ” ; 

“ how 1 ”, rel. adj. and abstract noun <uv ( Pers. “ the 

** " / 

^ ■" 3i ^ 

howness, state, etc.” ; ^b 0 , Ar., “ what is that ? ”, abstract noun «uaU> ‘'in¬ 
trinsic worth, qualities, nature. ’ 


Remark .—In theological terms, the termination— ut UH cuj—is found 

( 9 , f o 9 ' ' 9 

instead, as: ^31 “ divinity” ; “ kingdom of God ” ; “ omnipo- 

p 9 " 

tence of God ” : “ humanity.” 

(k) Collective Plural. So, too, a collective plural is formed from some 
words bv adding the fern. * to the relative adjective (and also to some 

i. o' *+* o' 

singulars) as: relative adjective, “materialist,” “the sect of 

fi S 

dahriyy ” ; (JU*>, singular noun. “ camel-leader, oraman who lets out camels 
on hire,” pi. ML*. ‘ # a body of camel-leaders ”). 


1 As stated elsewhere, Persians have imitated this form and added the termination to 

some Persian words, as : qjJL» “ dog-naturedness (in a bad sense).” 

<+* +* .. • 
Indians even write sp (“everything is nature") and in slang say i 

“ being a native.'' 
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THE DIMINUTIVE. 


§ XVII. 


The Diminutive 


9 

(t ). 


(a) The Arabic diminutive, which is very rarely used in Persian, is 
formed from the triliteral by inserting a quiescent yd after the second letter 

Pc'\ 9 9 , 

and pointing the first with zammah ( 9 ); the measure is Jb**, as: “ a 

man”, dim. uL rujayl un (used in contempt = Pers. slave, 

fibs? 

dim. “a humble slave; also a slave-boy, or a little son of a slave.” 
[The diminutive also expresses endearment ( and even enhancement 

9 fi O'fi s> so r 

the very best”)]. From quadriliterals the form is as: 

/ s, 

‘‘scorpion,” dimin. vide (c) (2). For more letters, the form is JUL**, 

£ 9 C 9 9\o*9 

as : “ sparrow,” dimin. vide (c) (3). 

Diminutives may be formed from substantives, adjectives, participles, 

Q S s' S' 

demonstrative pronouns (eg. Oe from K\ and from ; note that 


> 

the initial vowel is here- and not. -), relative pronouns (b&Jj from 

s-t's'9 sits 

), from certain prepositions that are substantives ( from ). and 

9s o'9 s 

from some of the verbs of surprise and wonder ( b* “ how good 

he is! ”), and the numerals. 


Remark.-~ Diminutives cannot be formed from nouns that are already 

P C" 9 

of the measure, such as ; *z*Jt*S “ a bay horse.” 

( b) There are .rules for the euphonic changes in short vowels* they are 
not given here, but are illustrated in the following examples. (It must be 
recollected that the characteristic or dominant vowels of the diminutive 

9 

measure, are zammah (——) at the beginning, and kasrah (-) at the end : — 

9'^9 c ,9 9s c ' 

»>' " a date,” dimin. (fern, of masc.yt4)“ smaller, ” 

dimin. sugiayrq “ dear little one ” ; (f e m.) “ red,” dimin. 4 ’jZL 

humayra *» “dear rosy-cheeked”; JU^f (pi. of paucity) ‘loads,” dimin. 


If the noun has a feminine termination, it is suffixed to the diminutive. 
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9 so ' 9 9 'o s 

uhaymdl un f< little loads’*; c/JU tt f)alman uii (prop, name), dimin., 

9 so' 9 & ' ij s 

^L^JLm Sulayman* “(dear) Solomon”; masc., “drunk,” dimin. 

9 so' * > 

sukayran H “ slightly drunk; also dear little drunkard ” (the fein. kyt£~> 

9, 9 o so'* 9o o> 9 s $ 'O'? 

expresses endearment ; of a mistress that ha9 ^^<J 0 : jia = 'iy.)z>, 

9 O' 9" ' 9 9o,9 

and ij*** — (from certain fern, triliterals); ct* “hill” — Jbli; 

Is is9 

c* =• ^ 

. 9 ss ' 9 os 9 

( c) With weak Utters:— (1) *-A’ (for ^y) “door,” dimin. ^yy buwayb un ; 

p , 9 ss 9 o'^ 9*o 

wb (for “eye-tooth, tush, tusk”, dimin. nuyayb un ; aM)*>o (for 

r 9 o'9 9 s 

J)y° ) “balance, scales,” dimin. iytyy 0 mitivayzin un “small scale”; 

* + ' 

“ opulence ” ( from ), dimin. ***»• j . 

9 0' 9 9 so ' 

( 2 ) w;Lc “striker,” dimin. ' zuwayrib un ; “lion,” dimin. 

p ^ 9 99 9 9 9^9 

huwaydir un : “Joseph,” dimin. Yuwaysuf u “dear little 

9 9 9 o' 9 

Joseph ” ; flip ‘‘boy, also slave,” dimin. yhulayyim un (for 

2L' £/. . ts9 f*sf 

dimin. j**, dimin. c 5 <*£ ( for )• 


/ os 9 


9 9 C 9 


(3) £.tfjU “key,” dimin. mufaytih un ; )yi^u “sparrow” (often 

9 .o s 9 

applied to any little bird), dimin. *usayfir Hu . 


(4) The following should be noted 


9 s 9 




wf (for yt ) “ father ” ; ubayy lin . 

9 s 9 s s s 9 

(for^f ) “ brother” ; ukhayy UH . 

9 o 9 t &s 9 

oij “sistef”; uhhayyat un . 

Jo 9 ss ojs9 

(for^v ) “son” ; bunayy un . 

J'o >o 9&'9 

<ujJ or oJu “ daughter ” ; adb bunayyat UH . 

9 o' vis 9 9 v* s9 

iPgS* “ a thing ” ; or shuwayy un or shuwayyal H 
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i* f 

“slave girl”; &X* 1 uma<yyat un . 

£ r 

ff “ mother ” ; do. do. 

(5) As in the formation of broken plurals, so too those nouns that have 

i ■ . . * ' ' 

more than lour radicals , reject all after the fourth, as: dLyu* “ quince ”, 

£ y > 

dimin. sufayrij un . 

( 6 ) Compound nouns take the diminutive in the first part only of the 


ju 9 * 9 


• y y y y o 


compound, as: “humble slave of God ” (as a name); 

, , ' ^ o " G" 

“fifteen , jfLc “a mere fifteen”; ^yuji JUi “before sunset”; 

3*ls “a little before sunset.” 

(7) Diminutives may be formed from regular plurals, masculine or 

feminine, and also from “ plurals of paucity/' as: dim. ; cl>Uu, 

pl. dimin. oUiy. 

/ C. 

( 8 ) A few diminutives are very irregular, as: “sunset,” dim. 

6 y < 4 * 9 £ y o £ y <*y£ 

; , dim. . 


§ XVIII Gender. 

(a) There are two genders ; masculine and feminine. The place of the 
neuter is generally supplied by the feminine. 

Some nouns are of common gender, as : “ a horse or a mare” • 

£ 'y 

“ a wing.” 

(b) The following are Feminine by form :— 

£y y 

1 . Nouns ending in servile 5 , as: <^U “striker” [unless the sense is 

P' ' > , > 

masculine, as in aidi. “ a Caliph ” (pl. *l*U.)]. 

-• Nouns ending in servile <if 1 , as: ^ “ Salma ” (a woman’s name); 
w > 

“ most, beautiful ” [vide Elative, § XIV (g) j ; JJ* “remembrance ” ; 

y <j t * O' * O * 

1 are feminine, without the tanwin , and make no change for case. 
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lj o&dunya (for for from - y*j “ to be low, also to be mean 

and to be near ”) “ the world/’ 

If however the & is radical, it may be masculine, as: (t^ for 

,9 * 9 

“ youth ” ; ) “ morning ” (from sunrise till about 9 o’clock ); 

^ 9 C , * ^ ? 9 0 '9 

but isJ^\ as a fem. (broken plural of &y ) “towns” ( for csy ). 

9 9 'O'o' * o, 

3. Nouns endingin*T, as: *UiabJ| “ Khansa ” (a woman’s name) ; 

9 , fj , 9 (/ / 

“a plain”; *fy**^f “the sky”; “red” (vide Adjective); *U-» 

P~ o 9., o ' 

sama** n “sky”; “grandeur, magnificence, haughtiness”; 

* ‘ desert.” 

(c) The following are Feminine by signification :— 

1. Proper names of women, towns, and countries, 1 and nouns that denote 

0 ' 

females, and participles on the measure cUU that are applicable to females 

0 O* 0 O & + 

only, as : “ a sister ” ; “ Egypt” ; cUU. “ pregnant ” (vide also 

§ XIX (/) ); yU “barren ” ; “ menstruous.” % 

0 

2. The name of winds, fire, wine, as: “a strong or stormy wind, 

also flatulence ’ ’ : “ North Wind ” (but Shimal un “ the North, or the left- 


0,9 0 , , 9 


hand side 8 ”): ;b “fire”: y^ “wine”: ft** or “ wine : 

0 , - 

andetc., etc., “Hell.” 

0, 0 O' O 

3. The double parts of the body, as: “ hand ” ; “eye ” ; 

0 0 £ 

“ shoulder” ; “ foot” ; and also “ tooth” (there are an even num¬ 

ber) are feminine. 

/ 'O' 

Remark. —These, besides the dual, make their plural or as : 

0 9 O* 9 ' * 0o/ 

“feet ” ; “ ears” (sing, cucf). 


0 O' 0'O s 0,s 

J Because tyjf • are all feminine. 

2 In Persian, and in colloquial Arabic, the feminines are used. 

0 O' 

8 The principal direction is the East or «• 
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4. Collective Nouns that denote living objects destitute of reason and 
that do not admit of the j of unity to indicate an individual, are generally 

p ' p 

feminine, as: “ horse-kind,” obt “ camels.” Those that do take the 

p <■ f 

i, are either masculine or feminine, 1 as : 1 “ the dove or pigeon tribe ” ; 

“a single dove or pigeon”: fy* ‘‘people” is masc. and fem. Vide 
also under Collective nouns. 

5. All broken plurals are collective nouns (while regular plurals are not), 
and are therefore grammatically feminine (though in some cases they may be 
qualified by a masculine adjective). 

(d) A considerable number are Feminine by usage, as: Uap “a staff, 

Po £ p ' 

rod 99 ; jb “ a well 99 ; y* “a house 99 ; “ fire ’ ’ etc., etc. 

Remark .—Some grammarians state, tiiat things that the Arabs dislike, 
or that are injurious, they have made feminine; while things they love they 

9 o ^ + P's 

have made masculine. Hence “ the sun ” is feminine, while “a 

moon ” is masculine. 

p p^< P" 

Firdaws “Heaven” is masculine ; but “ Heaven,” and * 

“ sky ” are feminine by form. 

(e) Of Common Gender are:— 

1. Those collective nouns, chiefly denoting animals and plants, from 

p^ p ^ 

which a ‘noun of unity’ can be formed, as: “ cattle ” ; “ grass- 

Ps, £><js 

hoppers or locusts” ; “ trees ” ; “ dates.” These are masculine by 

P s S s O 

form but feminine by signification “ totality ”). Vide also Collective 

Nouns. 

2. The names of the letters of the alphabet. (These are usually 
feminine). 

P O'- P s-, P, 9 

3. Words regarded merely as such: Jail is masculine, while or Aid 
is feminine. 

4. A considerable number of nouns incapable of classification, as : 

P<* y P& 9 fio 9 f 

^JL. “peace”; “a ladder”; “bazaar, market, street”; 

+ * 

P /O' P(j 

“ barley”; s-^;i “ a hare” (gen. fem.); “ path, road.” 

p * ' 

1 But used for a single pigeon, is masculine. 
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§ XIX. Formation of the Feminine from the Masculine. 

(а) The ordinary method is by suffixing j (plural ci»|), as: masc., 

jf 9 * 9 c , f ^»9 

“striker,” fem.: fem. “served”; <U«L© * muUahimat un 

“ accused.” 

* t , p 

Remark.—xs before £ becomes), as: “a youth,” iUS “a young 

girl.” 

9 , <* ' * {j ' 9 * r 

( б ) (1) Adjectives of the measure become as : 4 4 drunk,” 

/ o' ^ / o/ ✓ o'" 9 , q , 

fem. “an old dotard,” fem. “timid,” fem. 

o / 

uu. 

P * O" ^ 

(2) But (with tanmn) and make their feminines in the usual 

9 , o* 9* ' O' 9 ' (j9 9' st,9 

way, as: oUjJ << repentant,” &bo«x> fem.; “ naked,” fem. 

(c) ( 1 ) cUif as a superlative (when defined by the article or a following 

✓ o9 9u < 9 * o " 

genitive) becomes <^, 1 **,* as : “ small ”) masc. “ smallest,” fem. 

+ 9 9 l , 9, 9 

“ great”) yS\ masc. “greatest,” fem. 

9 *• <*, 9 ' 9*-(j 

(2) But cUif denoting colour or defect has for its feminine 8 as : 

9^ * <j* 9 * or 9 (, * p * 

“white,” fem. ; jOJ*) “chestnut, red-haired,” fem. *'G ii ; 5 /» 

9^ o' ^ (/ 

“ lame,” fem. uop\ “ a white leper,” fem. 

(d) J?** when it equals <JUU (tr. or intr.), and is a predicate to or 
attached to a substantive singular, makes no change for the feminine, as: 

9 9, 9,0 

£a’x>I “ a contented girl.” 


l It is incorrect in Arabic to write this ii as e* f though even in the Quran such 
orthography occurs. 

9 , 9 ' 

* Broken plural JUklf. Vide also § XIV (rf) and {g). 

Jfo9 

3 Plural for both genders The feminine of the dual changes hamzah into 

2, vide § XXI ( i) Remark. 
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0 0s 0 9a * 

But Jyti when it equals or if no substantive (or pronoun) is 

expressed, takes the feminine J, as a&fj masc. “ a riding animal, camel” ; 
fern. 

Remark .—The plurals are the regular feminine and masculine plurals. 

0 + 0 9 s 

(e) Vice versa, JU*i, when it equals and is under the same condi- 


0 9 - 0 a * 0 * a 

tions as makes no change for the feminine, as : »f y°\ “ a wounded 

0 ' 0 a * ' 

woman’' ; “ a murdered daughter.” 

/ / 0 s 

But dU*j “ when it equals Jlcli, or is an ordinary adjective, takes the 

0 0 s s 0 s 0 a 

usual *, as : “ intercessor,” fern. &*Ji£ ; {jajyc “ sick ”, fern. <x*ayo.i 


Remark. —These take the regular feminine and masculine plurals. 

0 

(/) Those adjectives or participles of the measure i>U* that apply to females 
only, make no change [ vide XVIII (c) 1], when they indicate some permanency , 

0 0 s&s 9 0 * 0 j. 0 0 

as: “divorcee” fern., (but = Jplb ); cbola* * ‘ pregnant 99 ; o 

S S 

*s 0 s , s 

“giving suck ” etc. But “ she will be divorced to-morrow.” 

0 0 ' 

Remark. —These form the plural regularly in o&»t—, as : UU. 4 


§ XX. Note on final J 

0a 

(a) In derived and primitive nouns it often forms a feminine a , as: J&fe 

//o 

‘boy,” fern. alii “girl.” 


1 When the Noun of Instrument is an intensive adjective [ § IX (6)] it is governed by 

0 9 ' 0 . r 

the same rules as Jy* and (Juju. * 

" O ' s’ s 

2 In verbs, it is « 3 >* as: “she struck.” In Persian , the final servile % of 

Arabic nouns is generally written ct»; some words are written with oi> only, and 
some either with o or S, indiscriminately. Occasionally, in Persian (and Urdu), there 

is a difference in meaning between the two, as*. ‘aqida “ religious belief (gener- 

* 

ally) * ’; ‘aqidat “ belief in a particular saint, etc.” ; ta'ziya “ the representa¬ 
tion of the shrine of Hasan and Husayn,” and ta'ziyat “ condolence.” 
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(b) It forms the noun of unity, as: “ dates,” “ a date.” 

jr& 

(c) It sometimes distinguishes a singular from a broken plural, as : 

9s^9 99?^ 

“ a she-cat,” )jtt pi.; “a copy, recipe,” pi. ‘‘village,” 


9 9,^9 


9 *9 9 s *■ 9 C 


fey pi.; “ a rarity,” <J*xu or 5l*u pi. ; ajj* “ an animal ” (specially a 

t * s <f, / . - ^ / * / * c* 

beast of burden), pl»; *®*®-<* “ a volume,” or pi.; a-*j; 


^ " 9ys 9 s<j, 

** garden,” and u°j) and cdU^; pis. 


(d) Vice versa , it sometimes distinguishes a plural noun from a singular 

9 s’ 9 Xts 9s s 9s 

duu or or else a feminine collective, as: aLL, “ travellers”; 


* 4 dwellers on the banks and drinkers of the waters of the same stream ”; 

9 &s 9 i /■ 9 *S> s 

JUa. “ a camel-leader (driver),” pi. a'JL^. < ‘ camel-leaders ” ; “ ho~se- 

9 CP ^ 9 s 

dealer,” pi. AiLa*. ‘ 4 horse-dealers ”; fboj “a leader in prayer, etc.,” pi. 

<o 

9 * s jj 9 ss 9 9 

A^jf; “ a tom-cat,” pi. »jj9> “ tom-cats ” ; ajJ^ the “ Sufis. 1 ” 

✓ ✓ ✓ 

(e) It forms substantives from participles, as: &iU> ‘‘water-channel” : 

9 s S 

A**f«* “a claim; summoning; missionary work.” 


(/) It corroborates a plural, as: aJUU*? or cUt** 46 metal-polishers,” pi. 

9 &, 9 sfj s 9 s o 9s ss 

of and “a Pharoah,” pi. <u*y. 

x * 

9* Cv/* 9 s s 

(i g) It emphasizes intensive adjectives or nouns, as : <LcIU, aj^ ©tc. Vide 

* 

§ XV (6). 

(h) It is used a^a compensation for a letter dropped, radical or servile, 

9s 99s 9 <*s> 9 s ox 9 o s 

as: = &)j “a weight”; Ai* = Uucj; A^iJ for “taking out”; 

9ss 9 

a>Ui (for &Aj*\ ) ” giving help.” 


1 Vide Relative Adjective. 
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§ XXI. Declension of Nouns. 

(a) Arabic nouns have usually three cases, Nominative, Genitive and 

Accusative. They have three numbers, Singular ( f ), Dual ( JC If), an d 

Plural ( ). The tanunn marks the indefinite, and the short final vowel 

the definite noun, as :— 


>'0»ur 



The Singular 

(60*11 ). J 


Indefinite 

Definite % 

Definite. 

p /// 

0' / 



()• 

( 0 ). 

with 

Pronouns. 

0O' 0 ' 


09 


Norn. ‘ 4 A book.' 

’ The book 

.”*1# “His book 

.”^UT“My book.” 

kitab un . 

al-kitab u . 

kitabuh u . 

kitab-i. 

' C" 



ja. Gen. 

wU<cir 


<Jss 

1citab in . 

al-kitab’. 

kitabih \ 

kitab-i. 


' * Or 



t-XAtaj ACC. bUT 

wUBJf 

* 

AjUr 


Jcitab an . 

al-kildb n . 

kitdbah a . 

Litab-i . 

0 9 o- 

A word in the Nominative is called in the 

0 9 o * 

Genitive or 

/ 9 o' 

0 0 O' 



: and in the Accusative 

(b) A noun with three cases as above is called a Triptote, or by Arab 

0 * O 9 

grammarians, ‘ * declinable.” Every noun that has in the nomina¬ 


tive is a triptote. Every noun (undefined) that has 9 in the nomina- 

op Mo ¬ 
tive is a Diptote jxi ) • vide (/). 


(c) The words 
9 . 0 * 

“mouth ” [jJ]; ^ 


father ; jA ‘ brother 5 ; “possessor”; pj 

0 ^ 

“ father-in-law ’ ’; and ^ “ thing,Vagina,” are declined 


with long vowels when in construction with a noun or with an affixed 


9 

1 Indians and Persians generally say 

* 

2 i.e. when defined by the Article, by Suffixed Pronouns, or by a following Genitive, 

9 ~ ^ 0 $ 0 

ft s: f uliJ' etc. etc. 
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yy * , * 

pronoun other than ^ “ my,” as : “ his father ” ; “ of the father 

of Zayd.” This is a survival of the ancient declension. 

Po 

(d) The noun “ son,” between the name of the son and the father, 

K y , 

drops its hamzah , and the proper name preceding it loses its lanrnn , as : 

jZayd u 5 bn u ‘ Amr hn “Zayd the Son of ‘Amr.” But if the word 

* 

happens to begin a line, the hamzah is not dropped. It is also not dropped 

$ (j c. y o p 

when <^j! is used predicatively, as: “ Zayd is the son of ‘Amr.” 

p 

In the hamzah of is always dropped. 


* 

A weak radical, with or without tanwin at the end (t^-o^G), of 
course affects the case-ending, vide ( k ). 


Remark.— The word £-f is also used for “one of a pair, a fellow to,” as : 
< ' 1 

t&aJUi fAsA. 

~ y > S' 

(/) Imperfectly declined Nouns Some nouns are im¬ 


perfectly declined, i.e. they do not admit of the tanwin. These take zammah 

(_L_) in the nominative, and fathah () in both the genitive and the 

accusative, singular or plural. Such are called Diptotes. 1 

All Diptotes when rendered definite by the Article, or a Possessive Suffix, 
or a following Genitive, are treated as Triptotes, i.e. they take kasrah instead of 

fathah, as : (def. with at) “ for the very great persons,” (but yfcll indef.) ; 


^pUJl yKjl (def. without al ) “ for the very great ones of the people.” 

p >jj y 

(g) Some proper names are triptotes, as: a**-* ; others, diptotes, as: 
Some again always require the article, as: 

y 

(h) Nouns ending in alif maqsurah have only the one' case, as: 

, y y* s 

Musa; (fern, of ). 


*j y 

I Words that have only one case like or or an y noun joined to my,” 

are not considered ghayr* munsarif in or “indeclinable ” ; nor are the regular masculine 
and feminine plurals considered diptotes, nor the plural of nor words like^tf, though 

they have two cases. 
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(») The Dual (&& ). 


P9 

Masculine ). 


Feminine ( ). 


! Gen .) *' ✓ 

^ malikatayn 1 . 


* * i _ 

Nom. kitaban { “ two books.’ * ! Nom. ^malikatan 1 “ two queens.’ 

/ ’ / I * * 

Gen.) - - 

kitabayn '. 

JJflit' j / ^ 

In construction, or when followed by an affixed pronoun, the is 

/ * 

dropped, as: <x>J bltf “ the two books of Zayd” ; ^ ft kitdbay-h l 

$ * / ^ * / 

“ in his two books.” 

Remark. — If a noun ends in alif mamdudah followed by a servile hamzah 

' ' O " 

( tf ), the hamzah becomes 5 in the dual, as: dljj *“two deserts” 

* 

(j * s * <J * * ' <J 

(from “ two black women.” 

9 9 U , 

(j) Regular, or Sane, Plural ( f!UJ( ^sJ 1 ). 

Masculine Feminine 

- 'p 


Nom. kalibun a . 

Gen.) - 


t. s > 


l£U malikaV w . 


Nom . 1 ci>t£JU> malikdt un . 

_ Gen. 

katibin a . 

Ace.) " Dat. 

The masc. and fern, dual, and the masc. plural, make no change for the 
definite form except prefixing Jl. 

(k) A final weak radical affects the case endings. 

The word qdz in (indefinite) “ a Qazi ” (from “ to decide, 

^ ** / 

S> * 

finish ”).is on the measure .* its proper forms for the nominative and 

✓ 

p ' ' 

genitive would be <^ 1 $ qaziy un and^*b> qdziy in ; and with the definite article, 

9 _ 

the nominative and genitive would be ^lah aUqaziy “ And al-qaziy *. 

x * * 

But these sounds are considered uneuphonious ( Ju&J ),* so they become 


1 The h ( g ) of the feminine singular becomes / ( o ) when followed by an affixed 
pronoun. 

2 If the ^5 were mushaddad, as in the 80unc * would not be uneuphonious. 
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for both cases, with the tanmn qaz in , and without it al-qazi. 

As fathah 1 over a ya that is preceded by a kasrah is not considered un- 
euphonious, the accusative is regular, viz . qaziy an and <^^1 abqaziy*. 
With the affixed pronouns, the Nom. and Gen. become qazi-h' ; and the 

Acc. qaziy a -h u . Only the definite form of such words (without the 

article) is found in Persian and Urdu. The regular masculine plural is 

** 9 * y. S 

Nom. and Gen. 

p * . t 

( l ) Similarly, ^ * fatq n “a youth ” (from “ to be young ”), 

P ** P *■ r jf 9 rr o" 

is on the measure standing for Jj& fatay un , and al-fatq is for 

al-fataij u . Consequently, according to the rules of permutation or Arab 

euphony, there is no change for case: all three cases in the singular are » 

"o' JJ ^ O* O " 

and Their declension is virtual ( )> not expressed ( The 

P ' O' 

broken plurals and cjUxi are regularly declined. 

9 * s 9 <j f 

(m) So too b> “ usury or interest” (from bj - “ to increase,” intr.), 

^ " 'i/ . 

and bcj ‘‘satisfaction with” (from are on the measure cU* and 

Ps P * 

stand for yj ribaw un and y«>) rizaw un ; they, too, make no change for case. 

9 " c 

(w) Words like and follow the same rule. 

(o) The present participle of all derived forms whose final radical is ^ 
or j, have the terminations of while the passive participle will be 

? , ' - p' ' ^ O t ' 

like iJ li - The broken plural of words like and make and 


jUi in the Nom. and <Sen. Sing., and ^and hi the Acc. Sing. 


1 But if the ^ (or a ^ ) were preceded by a fathah , the ^ (or ^ ) would become 

p ." 

alif. Arabs say that fathah is the most euphonious ( vJivAA ) Q f the short vowels. 

2 Note the absence of the dots under ^ to indicate alif maqmrah. In the Quran 
however, the dots are omitted under every ya. With the affixed pronoun, alif maqsurah 

becomes alif towlah for all cases, as : $Uj. 
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9 /#"< (*— 9$t -9 6 r o 9 

Remark .—Nouns like ^ - ^15 and are called j*i>c 

“declined but with the final vowels understood/’ 

(p) The Regular Masculine Plural is used for:— 

(i) Participles making their feminine in S and signifying rational beings. 

(ii) Proper names of men, provided they consist of one word (and are 

Jl#* 9is* ^ 

not compound as AJdf ±±c ), and do not end in *: and also diminutives of such 
names. 

(iii) Diminutives of masculines that denote rational beings. 

$ 

(iv) Relative adjectives in ^ (qualifying a masculine plural). 

9'O' ,9,J* 9 St 

(v) The elative cWf with comp, or sup. meaning, as: for 

• £ 9 ' £ * 

Remark 1 .—It cannot be used for adjectives of the measures and JU*i 

✓ 

when these are of common gender (t.e. when they do not admit of the 
feminine 5; [vide Intensive Adjectives (3) and (4)]. 

Remark II. — Adjectives admit of the sound raasc. pi., only when they 
qualify substantives denoting rational beings. 

£ i" £& * * 9 & * 

(vi) JUi when it denotes profession, as : “carpenter,’’ pi. 

(also 

(vii) There are a few exceptions to the above rule, 1 2 * viz.: “sons”; 

“ members of a family ” (also “ fit ”); “ possessed of,” pi. jjji and 

9 ' £ s * / 9* * £ s 9 0 ' 

Mi ^ “world,” “ the universe ” ; o*>f “land earth,” and 

9 ' £' s , 9 

(more commonly * odjt ); “ a year,” pi. 8 “ years,” and some 

others. 


1 The plural forms etc., are not the plural of and (which 

£ 9 " 

is )\JLc f and 

2 A peculiar form. In Persian 

5 The oblique case U» is used in Persian (of course without tho final vowel). 
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Remark.—As with the dual, vide (*), the o of the regular plural dia- 
appears in construction. 

(q) The Regular Feminine Plural ia used for:— 

(i) Feminine proper names. 

(ii) Masculine proper names ending in 

9 * * 9 * , 

(iii) All feminines ending in J, as: olfcUi. “ tailoresses ” ( diUA. sing.). 

' o ^ 9 

(iv) The feminine superlative ( of masc. ). (The fern, broken 
plural is f ). 

' O' ^ -'C- 

(v) The feminine (of J*if when it expresses colour or defect). 

(Plural, both genders cUi.) 

(vi) Names of the months. 

(vii) Letters of the Alphabet. 

(viii) Verbal nouns of the derived forms when used in a concrete sense 

9 o " ? t, ' * 

and all fem. vl. nouns. (Stem II has also a pi. and Stem IV 

(ix) Diminutives for things, or for irrational animals. 

_ , 9 s * 

(x) Foreign words even when they denote males as: ( 1 lit T.); 

* ' " 9 " ^ o 

(P.) “ nightingales “ ; c^lii j*\j * 

(xi) Feminine adjectives, the masculine of which has a sound plural. 

(xii) Verbal adjectives that are used in the plural as substantives, 

9 + s 9 s c 9 o, 9 .+ *9 

as: oi»U3k ; 

(xiii) Feminine nouns in and Wf—, as: “pregnant, 55 pi. 

* 9 * . ? 9 * is , 9 , , 0 - * , ' 

“ memory 5 5 , pi. pi. (also br. pi. 

etc.). 

(xiv) It is often used for neuter nouns 8 , even when the singular does not 

... 9 & * 9*9- 

end in *, as: fU^. 4 masc. a “Turkish bath, 55 pi. ufrUUa*; sU~> (com.) 

“heaven 55 pi. o!jU~?, vide (xiii). These have no broken plural. 

J In Persian Uf, 

2 In Persian 

8 Imitated by Persians in such Persian words as : oU: . 

* *** 

Indians even say (vulg.) “letters’* (for the plural of the Hindi and 

“ ruins.’ * 

4 Vide § XXII (a) (x). 
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(xv) A few masculine nouns that have no broken plural take the regular 

4 'C * 4 , 'O' 

feminine plural, as: ‘ 4 an animal, a living thing,” pi. 

Remark .— The Regular Feminine Plural is sometimes accompanied by 

4 'O ' firs* 

a change in the short vowels, as: “ a charge, attack”, ph ; 

Jj-O 9 4 , ,9 fi,9 9 

*/*-*>. “ a room,” pi. and 


§ XXII. Diptotes. 

(a) The following classes are Diptotes :— 

(i) Proper names of more than three letters that are feminine, or that 


9,, 


9, ,? 


end in *, masc. or fem., as: ( a woman’s name) ; (a man’s name); 

PS' 9 s> „ c , 

“ Mecca”; “a scorpion,” but “ ‘Aqrab” (a man’s name). 

(ii) Foreign proper names of more than three letters, or foreign triliteral 

99 p 

names with the second letter moveable, as : 

(iii) Feminine Arabic proper names that are triliteral and have the 

9o 4o 


second letter sdkin , may or may not be fully declined, as: or (a 

9 o 4 o 

woman’s name); but“ Egypt,” and^^o “ acity.” But such as have 


9, . 

the 2nd radical mutaharrik are diptotes, as : yu* “ Hell.’ ’ 

9 4 * 

Remark. —^ ie same i n a U cases: vide § XXI (/) to (n). ^y 
is declinable, although foreign; because the second letter is sdkin. 

9,9 

(iv) Any proper names that are corruptions, as; y& Zufar* , corruption of 

4 

ylfc Zdfir un . 


9, o' 

(v) Proper names that are on the form of any part of a verb, as: 

9 0 , 9,9, 

(on cWf “ I do”); ( **>> ‘‘he increases”); “Jerusalem.” 

9 9 ,o9 * 

(vi) All proper names ending in —, as : ; and compound proper 

9 ' o' 

names of one word, as : 

9 'o' 4'S 

(vii) All adjectives of the measure of cUif (but not JUif ). [The feminine 

9 o' o? ?o* 9, 9 

of JUif as a superlative is plural JUilf; but the pi. yM is an exception]. 

4, o, 4 

But cU;f “ widower,” fem 
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• • * * 

(viii) Those adjectives of the measure o&w that have as a feminine 

f ' o ' ' <•' » '<*> fs 

as: “thirsty,” fem. ; (but “naked” fern, < 0 ^) and 

4 ' <j * 0 J ' o •» 

“table companion,” fem- <xjUjjj). 

9 ' 9 9, C ' 

(ix) Distributive or collective numerals from 1 to 4, as : «>U4 or «xa^c 

4 s * 

1 ‘ by ones/’ etc. (but ^-=4 “ units”). 

(x) All nouns in A in which the final hamzah is zarid [i.e. A not changed 

-V ^ * O' 

from ^ or ^ as in and not radical, as : (name of a district)]. But 

$ 

*U “water” is declinable because its hamzah is not za*id : and in 
the * has been changed from it is fem. when it means “sky,” but 

4 * 

figuratively when it means “ rain ” etc. it is masc.; it was originally ; 

4 ^ 4 

so too was 

^ * 

9 * ' ?*9 

In such broken plurals as “friends,” and “martyrs,” the 

9 'o ' 

hamzah is zadd, but in “ names,” the hamzah is not zadd. 

C,9 

Remark .—<1*4^ “pregnant ” has no masculine form. 

(xi) Broken plurals that have two or more letters after a servile alif, as: 

9 „ 4 ' 0 w " P'' 9„ 4 c, 9 * * f * 

pAljd (pi. of ); wtja (pi. of ‘Vfo) ; (pi. of lLjAv) ; (pi. of ; 

✓ ^ / / / / ' <* 

9 , 9s, 

^.kUA (pi. of ). If however a i is added to such a plural form, the 

noun is declined, as: ( pi. of <J[^*) “ money-changers.” 

(xii) The numerals ending in s when they stand also as pure numbers, 

9 o 9* ,* 

as : fiJlji ** three is the half of six.” 

9 s9 4fr 4 

(xiii) The broken plurals Jjf (from Jjf “first”) and j*f (from 
“other ”). 

( b ) All Diptotes that have Jf, or a possessive suffix, or are a muzdf , 
become Triptotes. 

(c) The regular masculine and feminine plural, and the dual, have 
only two cases, but are not diptotes; they never become tripotes; also the 
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feminine plural takes tanunn. The plural ofj^is not a diptote nor such 

^ 't - 

words as or 

* r ' 

( d) Feminine nouns and broken plurals that end in ,j* or —, are the same 

' 

in all cases and have no tanmn, as: ‘‘good news”; bf** “ presents; 

s " " * * 

ij+y o “sick men”; “virgins.” 

Remark. —Those in which the alif maqsurah is radical (as in 
/ ^ 

“guidance” for ^^ A )» are exceptions. 

§ XXIII. Broken, Inner, 1 or Irregular Plurals. 

(а) These are so irregular and various that no rules can greatly 
assist the memory. Though irregular, some measures are more common 
than others. Only after some proficiency in Arabic has been attained should 
the tables of forms for broken plurals given in the grammars, be studied. 

As a rule, the Broken Plurals { £+»>) are given in the dictionaries: 

when omitted, it is to be presumed that the word either has no plural or has a 
regular plural. Some nouns have more than one broken plural; in this case 
the plurals have usually different meanings; i.e. when a noun has several 
meanings in'the singular, it usually has a different form of broken plural for 

each, as: “ a boy, a son, ” pis. “ boys,” and “ sons or descen- 

g * 

dants” : “eye, chief, spring of water, the letter (which resembles 

> ^G < £ < G' fi 9 f 0 r ^ 

an eye), pis. 2 “eyes”; e>Ucf “chiefs”: “springs”; 

“ letters 

Many forms seem to be derived from obsolete singulars and not from 
those in use. 

(б) Some words have the regular masculine or feminine plural as well as 
one or more broken plurals. 

(c) The irregular plurals are collective nouns and#are therefore usually 
feminine, even when they are the plural of masculine words: they are 
declined like the singular, triptote or diptote. The sound plurals indicate 
distinct individuals. 

1 So called by German scholars as the change for tho plural takes place within the 
body of the word. 

2 This form Jaif is generally used for limbs, etc. 
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(d) Arabs count two kinds of broken plurals, “the Plural of Paucity 

( aXsJj ),” and “the Plural of Multitude ” ( i^£)j ).” 

/ > / 

The former has four measures, mentioned in the following Persian 

couplet:— 

X 9*o 9 /£,' 9?i*~ O' ^ 

*JUif j AXm j jUif j Jldf AJAJl jlya. \) ol 3 

' ' ' s 

All other broken plurals are Plurals of Multitude. 

Plurals of Paucity are :— 

/ 9<j* 9 <?o' 9 ^ £ u' 

(i) JUif, 1 as : “ feet,” sing, ; the dual could also be used : 

9 9 o' 9 * > 

“a letter”; ei^f “ some few letters ” ; (but 4 ‘ many letters ”). 

//O 9'o 9 9 9 , 

(ii) *i*i, as: “some boys,” sing. fXi (but e>LA# “ many boys ”). 


9* O' 9/ O' 9 ' 9 o ' 

(iii) as: “ medicines,” sing. *1jd ‘‘medicine”: “a few 

9 * 

drinks” from u»t ^ “ a drinkable” (but “ many drinks”). This form 
only occurs in words that have the penultimate letter a long vowel. 

9 * o' - o'- 9 o 9 

(iv) JUif, as: “orders,” sing. This form may be either a 

plural of paucity or a plural of multitude. 

9 9<j+ 9 ' O' 

Remark. —JUif and Jt*if can have, on the ordinary measure of quadri- 

9 „ 9 

literals ( i.e . JUlif and cb^lif)^ a second plural formed, which is then a plural 
of multitude. 

(e) The Plural of Paucity expresses any number from three to ten z inclu- 
sive; it cannot, for instance, express 2 nor 11. The plural of multitude 
denotes any number from ten 3 to infinity. 

O ' O'© 9 G r 

Some nouns have a Double Plural ( ) , and such a plural 

* 

cannot be less than 9 (or 10). * Vide’ (m). 

(/) (1) The Regular Masculine Plural is a Plural of Multitude 

✓ o' o * * iS O' 

when it denotes definite things, whether Jf is prefixed or not, as : ji 


*9*; 

1 This form J*if is generally used for limbs, etc. 

2 Or according to some grammarians ‘nine.’ 

8 Or according to some grammarians from eleven. 
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, 9 + <j I * 'O 

if* (# 4 certainly the Believers are happy who humbled 

„ 9 

themselve in their prayers ”: here f, being definite, is a plural of multi* 

< s> * 

tilde, while though without J\ agrees with a definite subject and is 

therefore also definite. 

(2) The Regular Feminine Plural is a Plural of Paucity, unless it 

p * * p* * , 

happens that a noun has only one form of plural, as : “ tree-kind ,’ 9 

P * * * 9 ' O' 9, * , / ' ' ' 

i( a tree,” «**fy*c& “some few trees,” 1 “ trees: 44 a sign,” e»boiU 

p *, 

44 few signs” ; 14 many signs.” 

(g) The regular feminine plurals and the plural of paucity denote 
several individuals , while the broken plurals denote a class. 

(h) If a noun has only one form of plural it has no restriction as to 
paucity or multitude. 

1C" 

(t) Broken plurals are, for neuters invariably, and for masculines usually, 
treated as singular feminine (collective) nouns, and usually take their 
adjectives in the singular feminine. They may, however, be qualified by a 

/ / P * , P Cj * P , 

broken plural, as: ft ^ JU.; (or JWo )“ noble men,” as well as by 

P'&Pc'* 

the regular plural, especially if the noun denotes rational beings, as: 

,9 jj / * & * * 9 so* 9 * 9 , * 9*9 

or “the good horses”; 

9*9 9,9 

‘ 4 fat cows ” : j)* “ shining pearls.” 

An adjective in the broken plural cannot, however, qualify an abstract 

fi* y p *(,' ^ * * P *^ ,0*^9 , f 

noun, as : JU»‘f (and not J**»f), but we can say f5t»i. 

(j) There are three forms 1 of broken plural : (i) Those that add a letter 

p 9, P ' * * 

or letters to the singular, as: a 44 man,” pi. 44 men ; Jb° 

9 * <S * ' 

44 property,” pi. : (ii) those that reject a letter or letters, as: wlif 

99 9 9* * 9 p * 

44 a book,” pi. 44 a ship,” pi. : (iii) those that change the 


1 Many or few, as this measure is common to paucity and multitude, vide ( d ) (iv). 

2 There is no special feminine form for broken plurals of adjectives. 
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0 / 99 0 99 0 , 

vowels only, as: *«•! “ a lion,*’ pi. *<4 (also ^f) “lions” ; “ great,” 

0 * e z* 

pi. f&* (also ). 

(k) Broken plural of Quadriliterals and Quinqueliterals (not 

0*Q " 9 , ' 0 , , , 0 , ^ , 

primitive). Examples: “jewels,” pi. ^*1^. (pi- of pi. ): 

9 , 0 9o* 

any conveyance, ship, riding animal, etc.,” pi. ; k r^'° “ letter,” pi. 

9 , , 0 , o 9 9 , , 0*o 9 ,, 0 , i*9 

; ^jUaJU* “emperor,” pi. “ key,” pi. ^Iax>; (Per- 

9,9 0, 0 , 9 , , 

sian *) “garden,” pi. “magazine,” pi. 

(l) Broken plural of primitive Quinqueliterals, etc. (exclusive of 
and the long vowels). As in the case of the Diminutive [vide § XVII (c) 

0 ' o, 

(5)], all letters beyond the fourth are first cut off, as : JLe “ nightingale,” 

9 ,, 0 9,(,„ 9 , / 

pi. J^Uu:; c 'j>y£±* “spider,” pi. : the rejected radical is generally 

the last. But foreign words, quadriliteral or quinqueliteral, if they begin 

0, „ 0, ,, 9 0, ,, 

with alif , are on the measure otherwise as : c >j*y t ph 

+ * * * 

0 0* „ 0 -o 0' '' 9 , ts 0, „ 

^Ujf, gl. pi. ; y£U9, pi. iy6 Uf. 

0, ,, 9^ 

Remark. —Note, too, such plurals as pi. of Alif 

t,9 9 ** *o9 

(m) Plurals of Plurals ( ^ u&i* ). 

(1) These are formed on the measure of quadriliterals and quinque- 
literals, and indicate a large number, as: “the dogs of the 

/ //O'* 9 , , 0Q~ 

quarter,” but >->yJ “the dogs of Arabia.” Examples: Jy “say- 

0 , 9 ,, 

ing”; pi. Jtyf “some few sayings”; pi. of pi. c^j^f “ many sayings ” : 

40 

0ij9 0 ,,, 9 <j ,, 0, * * 

^ "tpillar ” ; pi. ; pi. of pi. “ a hand”; dual “two 


i 


e. 


47 
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G *G< 


hands”; pi. *jf 1 ( ) “some few hands”; pi. of pi. 

<? * * 

“many hands, aZso assistance, benefits”: “ a book ” ; pi. 

9 , , £, * £ *9 

“ books ” ; pi. “ many books ” : A\jsx> 44 a city ” ; pi. pi. of pi. 

‘Vide’ (e). 

(2) Sometimes the regular feminine plural is suffixed to the broken 

4*0, 9 ^„ 4 * £99 

plural of a neuter noun, as : “road ” ; pi. <jb^ 8 ; 

4,99 

pi. of pi. 

(n) Irregular Plurals. The following are quite irregular, or are 
formed from obsolete singulars :— 

p 

“mother,” pi. 

4 , 9 

“ mouth,” pi. Mf “ mouths; rumour.” 

/ " P * 4 * h' 

A- 44 water,” pi. or 

£ p ' f'v * \j 

g^f 44 woman,” pi. or or “ women.” 


^Uii “ man,” pi. or <^bf (and pi. of pi. ). 

(o) Examples of Broken Plurals formed by adding a Letter :— 

/// 4 s 

(1) JUa. jabal un “ a mountain,” pi. JU +jibal un . 

4 9, 

J^) rajul un “ a man ” ) 4 

*. - [ pi. JWj rijal *\ 

cLd; 4 rajil un “ a footman ” ) 

9 9 * 

rih un “a strong wind,” pi. i) riyah un . 


1 In Persian always and ^^bf. 

2 Not a plural of paucity. 

£ y 

3 But Vl)j Js met. 44 road,” has a pi. jJi>. 

4 Also ila^) : other plurals of 44 footman ” are 


£&* £ * f *i,9 

• - J l ^> - 
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9o 

/ So s 

rijl un (t a foot,” pi. d^f arjid un . 1 

9 s 

999 

(2) »JX* maliJc un “ a king,” 

,, ^j^muluk un . 

f O' 

9 

wii qalb un “ a heart,” 

,, qulUb Mn , 

9 os 

9 99 

dars un “ a lesson,” 

,, durus UH . 

* o- 

9 ?9 

bayt un “a house,” 

,, buyut un . 


9 sOs 

(3) nahr un “river,” 

,, jWh anhar un . 

^ O o' 

/ * O" 

fad un a “kindness,” 

,, Jl^’f afzal**. 

^ / / / 

9 s Os 

j T 3L>£, shajarat nnCl “ a tree,” 

,, ashjar un . 8 

-<* O' 


lawn un “ colour,” 

,, lirfyff ahmn un . 


9 so* 

r^ WM “soul,” 

,, arwah un . 

> i*' 


JU raa£ ttM “ property,” 

,, amwal un . 


9 so* 

JU. ‘ 4 state, condition, ’ 7 

,, ahwdl un . 4 

i 5 ^ 

^ •'G" 

“ door,” 

,, abwdb un . 

9 ✓ 

9 * os 

(4) raghif un “ loaf,” 

,, AA*>f argkifat un . 

9 s s 

9s os 

jandh un “a wing,” 

,, Aacu^i ajnihat un . 

* 

9 s 9 

9' O ' 

husan un ‘‘ a horse,” 

,, alaa.! ahsinat un . 

^ *■ 

" O '• 

silah un “ weapons,” 

,, Aad-»f aslihat u *. h 

( p) Examples of Broken Plurals that Reject a Letter or Letters : — 

9 * 

9 99 

(1) ujli*' kitab un “a book,” 

• 

pl. kutub**. 

1 Plural of paucity. 


9 ' 

* In Persian shajara. Shajarat ** the reg. fem. pi., is a plural of paucity. 

9 s + 

3 jsgJm tree-kind.’ 

4 But oJflBt h 5 lat un f plural of £)!*». 

* In Persian arghifa , ajniha, etc. These are, in Arabic, all plurals of paucity. 
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^ 99 9 

madinat un “a city,” pi. 
safinat un ” a ship,” „ & 


jfy 4 9 

&js qaryat un “a village,” ,, isj* qura n . } 

9'0 6 '9 

hirkat un “pool,” etc., ,, <£y. burak un . 

£& 9* 

aXo millat un “nation,” etc., ,, lM* milal un . 

(q) Examples of Broken Plurals that Change a Vowel : — 

9 , 9 * 

1 carim un “ kind,” pi* fl/' kirdm un . 

9 O' 


sawt un “ lash, whip for 
flogging,” 


A>*»f a8ad un “ lion,” 


,, siyat ™. 
„ usud un . 

9o9 


walad un “ son, boy,” ,, wuld u \* 
t-j-XA* khashab un “ wood,” ,, khushub un . 

jr„ 9 ^ 

falak un “sky,” ,, fuluk un . 8 

(r) The following may be considered Regular:— 

(1) The singular *1*3 may always have as one of its plurals cU>, as: 

“ a rarity,” pi. “ a sentence,” pi. d*».; “followers of 

/ *9 

a particular prophet,” pi. 

^ 9 99 f ' 

(2) The singular generally has as one plural d**, as: “ a book, ” 

9 99 9 * 99 9 9 , 4*9 

pi. wir; “a wall,” pi. “ a donkey,” pl.^. 

/ / , tn 

But the plural of wl»« sahab un “cloud,” is also of the form Jm, viz . 

9 99 


i Also gart/af*^ plural of paucity, vide (/). 

9o9 9 'o 9 'o* 

ft The plurals or boye; but “ offspring, descendants.” 

9 ^ - 

8 Also tJiUf plural of paucity. 
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/ f f * 


£ * T i ) i 

(3) The plural JUi has always its singular iM^.as: “a trader, 

pl.;Ui; ^“Governor” pl/^1; pi. j£'; J*ll “ ignorant,” J4-. 


However, the singular 1 may have other forms of plural, as: 

J*U, pl.^ [as well asjC- vide (4)]: fJU “ learned” has and 

" 9 „ 

and the regular masculine plural 

* 

(4) When j A, without . we.k letter, i. an .mriio™! or » mMer 

substantive, o»« of it. plurals may always be Jl»b». as: tW* "a governing 

word (in grammar),” pi. cbclj*, but lUU a Viceroy, pi- J > 

' * * 

S s s fi * 

“eye-brow,” pi. “Cavalier,” pi. J “ wltne8B ’ P 1 3 ’ 

(and £2 and ) ; bu/**U “ a proof, sign,” pi. **!>*• 

(5) The measure has, without restriction of meaning etc., always one 

plural as : Lt “ a rule, a capital city,” pL Zfi'l 

marginal note,” pi. ^ (Norn, and Gen. hawashiy, Acc. hawdshiy*) 5 ^ 

” * 

or ■■ gut,'' pi. Jr or ^ P 1 ' <“* ^ 

- r 

(6) The ^ must have as its singular a verbal adjective as. 

*'r' , ,, . i/. «‘cpekt 7 i( 7 ” but tullab un and rarely 

**U» “school-boys, sing, seek my, uu . 


4 _,i(fc tillab un “ seekers ” ; also adult students). 4 

1 Also Jl-U : theTeg. maec. and fern. pis. of all participle, may be used. 

* Also the plural of Aeli “a woman past the age of child-bearing, an oldish 
woman.** 

3 All three cases the same. ; p 

4 Incorrectly amongst Indians and Persians fa : this measure does not exist in 

/ / 

Arabic from wJlt 
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/ / $ s’** 

Remark .—But may be a singular, as : 

0**9 

(7) The measure is always a plural of rational nouns derived 

0 * 9 0**9 

from verbs with the third radical weak, as: qaz in , 1 pi. SlA* (for ); 

4 

0*9 * 0*9 

"missionary (of any religion)pi. “shepherd/ 5 pi. 5l#j; jlj 

* * * 

0 *' 0,9 0,,9 

“narrator,” pi. ^U a “raiding, a warrior,” Sj># (for %jj* ) ; Jfj 

9 t 

0*9 0,,9 

“Governor,” pi. silj (for ajJj ). 

0 * * 9 ,, 

(8) From the feminine singular Ah*/ from strong radicals, a plural JtfUw 

9 * * 9 , , 0*0 * 0 * ' 

nan always be formed, as: &>** “ city/ 5 pi. &\jjS “wife/ 58 e>V; 


fem.. “great/ 5 pi. But <*JUiu from a root with the last radical 

^ 0& , , * 9 o* * * * 0&* 

weak , has one plural VI** fa 1 ala, as: (from Ik* -^k*j ), pi. bike *; <uJb 

“calamity, 55 pi. bib.* 

(9) Singular rational nouns that end in a weak letter and are of the 

n & 

measure Ju** have their plural *^*»f,as: waliyy un “patron, friend, 


1 In Urdu and Persian, compounds of the form of are incorrectly written and 

9 

* 9(j** 9 * ' 

pronounced with as: qaziy u ’l-quzat, for ibiAfiJf qaz 1 't-quzaH : so too 

with and etc » etc ' 

2 In India, Persia, and Turkey also a “ religious warrior,** being a contraction of the 

phrase &Uf [. * 

0**9 0 s, 9 ***9of9' 

Remark .—In ?>> and the final X *G ) is an addition to the 

0'9 

measure JU*, and the words are correct without it. 

8 In Urdu and Persian AxjjJ is not “ wife or companion,” but “likelihood; context; 
and good order (of many things), or seemly attitude (of one person).*’ 

4 All three cases the same. 
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saint V* pi* “miserable, hard-hearted, black-guard,” pi. 

✓ * 

o' Jf * 

Also rational muza'af nouns of the measure or adjectives con- 

* * 

fined to rational beings, generally have one plural of this form, as: 

>> - ^ - 

“ physician,*’ pi. *b.kf (for *U*Jrf ). 

/ / - 

9o - P , </ e ' % 

Remark 1. — -y ,“ wicked 5 * (pis. and jj"*) is an exception. The pi. 

- i) o - 

is confined to rational beings, though the singular <JA5 is not; so too 
* + 

with 

Remark 11 .—There are three common measures for the pi. of the verbal 

i» . P , P 9„,,9 fi s f ' * ' O' * 

adjective ch**, viz. Jl*3- JUif - as : ^ (sing. y&) ,* Other 

«* - > 

9 - -c- / - ' * ' 

measures exist, <is : cbi* “slain,” pi. “ prisoner of war,*’ pi. 

, .9 9 s, 9 

and ^U»! (and also *(yj). 

9 * o ^ o ^ 

(10) The verbal adjective cjIU* (fem. has the plurals and 

"G * 9 * c ^ ^ ^ c 9 *■ 

^JUi, as: “wrathful,” pi. and (and also 

(11) Those feminine quadriliterals in which the third letter is a long 

9 S>* * , 

quiescent vowel, servile, have a plural J^Ui, as: AjU** 8 “cloud,” pi. 

* 

9 - 9 9 r , 

wjJIsua ; “ a pamphlet, etc.,” pi. JU*» “the north wind” and 

p „ 9 /o *, > 

JU6 “ the left hand,” pi. ; “ an old woman,” pi.>11". 

^ ✓ " 

p * 

Remark. —This pi. is also rare in a few other cases, as : “ pronoun,* 

9 ,, P, , 9 ,, P&9 

pl.^lU©; &.U. “ a need, a thing,” pi. “ a free woman,** pi. 


9 * *> & g* 


lW “ night.” pi. JUl (also ).* 


1 In the meaning of 1 saint’, it is a contraction of AJJf The root meaning is 

^ & ' C,' 

“to come after, follow”; hence bfiJl “heir apparent." 2 But £L(J f ph e>lhd 
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(12) Quadriliterals ( S not counted), the consonants all radicals, have 

^ / /</* / + * 9 c, 9 , //x 9 / /■ 

JUUu, as ; vi*S“fox,” pl. wJUS; pi. “ a bridge,” pi. ^fcUi; 

* * * * * * y 

‘‘gems,” pl.yMj* ; “ a star,’* pi. 

The same measure is used for the pi. of those quadriliterals ( $ not 
counted ) that are formed from the triliterals by prefixing f - e> or f, as : (U*>J 

9 * * 9 * (/ 9 ^ * 9 o ' 9 * * 9 * o ^ * * 9 & * * 

“ finger,” pi. pi. ^UnJ ; J3^°, pi. Jjb-*; » pi- 

pi. Jlsi/O . 

(13) Quinqueliterals (ij not included) not primitive or foreign, with the 

£ . / 9 * o 9 

penultimate a long vowel, have a plural cblU*, as: “ an emperor,” 

9**99 o * 9**90 

pl. Jb 4 *^ ‘‘a large box or chest,” pi. 44 infidel, 

^ * * * 

9 „ fi 9 f o 

hypocrite,” pl. ; ^Uiu> 4 ‘a key,” pl. “poor quiet,” pl. 

9 

0 o* 9 ,, 

(14) The broken plural of d±*su is vide I Stem; but the regular 


feminine plural in of— can also be used. 


Remark. —The Infinitive of all other derived forms (with the exception 

9 

of the al-masddir uy l-mimiyyah) is the regular feminine in of—, vide I Stem. 

9 * o' 

(15) When is superlative, it has, when used as a noun, its plural 

9 ** 

cUUf, in the masculine, vide § XIV {g). 

<,9 9*9 9 ,*u9 

Its feminine has optionally cU* or oUU\ Vide § XIV (g). 

9 * o * 9 ** (j* 

When d*J*f signifies colour or defect (fem. ), # the plural for both 

S> o 9 9*o 9 9^, 9*^,9 

masculine and feminine is or as: 44 red, ” pl. y+s*. or 

* 9 ^9 9 *i, 9 

44 blind,” pl. u** and cA***- 

9 -- 9 

(16) The noun of instrument has optionally or JUcliU, vide§ IX ( d ). 

* * 

9 '* 

(17) The noun of time and place has Vide also § VII (a) I. 
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O' O^O O' O'* *o 

§ XXIV. Collective Nouns ( ), and Class Nouns (£#®d| «*£). 

There are a large number of words that, like the broken plurals, have 
a collective signification, as :— 

o ' O'* ^ O 

(a) Simple collectives ( ) that cannot take the i of unity to 

So' 

indicate a single individual, as: (js masc., which denotes a whole people, as 

/'O' S O' 

well as individuals ; “ an army ” and also “ the soldiers 5 ’; “ a 

s *9* 

•band of horsemen,” [but a small band, less than ten; on the measure 
for a small piece vide § XIII (d) J. 

From such nouns, broken plurals are formed. Vide (e) and § XVII. 

o ' 9 o 

(b) Collective nouns ( (*»[ ), formed by adding l to the singular, 

vide § XX (d). 

(j * o** 9 o K Ko' 

(c) Inhabitants of a country ( ), as: “ the Jews.” Such 

^O o" 

a noun is often identical with the name of the country, as : “ India, or 

c * 

s w ' 

the Indians ” ; fjjV 44 Rum, also the people of Rum.” 1 

£ / 9 > 

A single individual is formed by the relative ^. However the plural 

t 

(the plural of ) is restricted to “ the Hindus” (not “the Indians”). 

t » t><o' * 9 

The plural of is pb>! or 

O' L** ?O 

(i d ) Class nouns ( ) from which a single individual is expressed 

S * ' ^ r * 

by the feminine £ of unity, as: f»U=^ “dove-kind”; 41 tree-kind.” 

There are abstract collectives. 

(e) Arabs differ as regards the gender of such nouns. The people of 
Hijaz generally make them feminine, while the people of Najd make them 

So * *\ ' 

masculine. In the Quran, ^ is always masculine plural, while is 
found both masculine and feminine. The general practice seems to be to 
make those collective and class nouns masculine that primarily suggest 

So' 

the masculine (unless they end in the feminine % ): 4 4 horse-kind ’ 9 is 

S*' S'' 

feminine, as it is the mares that Arabs esteem. In practice and 

/O' 

jiJo are usually masculine, but in the Quran the last is feminine. Vide also 
under Gender. 

1 In India, Rum means Turkey. The desert Arabs call Turkey Rum , while the town 
Arabs call Greece Rum. 
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§ XXV. Conjugation of the Simple Regular Triliteral Verb. 

The Active Voice ( ). 

9 ' 9 <'" 

There are three tenses . the Preterite (jJuM ), the Aorist 

and the Imperative < j*yf 

+ * * /■ /• " 9 * 

(a) The Preterite Active is d**, or <J*i according to the verb. 

All three are declined alike, i.e . they all have the same tense endings or 4 cases 
in the Preterite, and the same endings or prefixes in the Aorist: these are 
virtually affixed pronouns. 

The forms and are generally intransitive and denote a state or 
✓ 

x 9 s 

quality: the former denotes permanent condition, as : “to be beauti¬ 
ful,” the latter temporary condition, as : “ to be sad.” 

The Passive is always (J** and is declined in the same way. 



1 Note that this final alif is Je^ftJUlt jKP or otiose. In a word like “ they 

fi 

appreciated,” were this alif not introduced, the final j might bo mistaken for the con¬ 
junction “and.” Consequently, before the affixed pronouns the alif is dropped, as it 
fulfils no useful purpose. 
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9 

Aorist ( ). 


Plural. 

i Dual. 

| Singular. 

Fem. 

Masc. 

1 Fem. Masc. 

| 

Fem. 

Masc. 

' G^G' 

' G *9 O' 

j *90' <^0' 

9 9^ 

9 9 ^ 




Jit* 

J** 

yaf‘uln a 

yap ulun a 

tapulan' yapulari 

tapul u 

yapul u 

“ They do or will do.” 

\ ‘‘ They two do or will do. ’ ’ 

‘ ‘ Slie does “ He does or 



or will do. 

will do.” 



i 

' 9o ' 

99 o. 

' G^G' 


j 'O' 


jUftl 

tapuln a 

iaf‘ulun a 

! taf'ulari 

tapulin a 

tapul* 

“ Ye do or 

will do.” 

l 

‘ Ye two do or will do.” 

“ Thou doest or 

wilt do.” 

99, 


1 | 

99 C ' 


<JUi 


JUif 


naf ‘ 

- i 

apul u 


“ We do or 

will do.” 


“ I do or will do.” 


9*<j9 

The Aorist Passive is <JUi> yuf‘al u and so on, the first two vowels remain¬ 
ing unchanged. 

(c) The Aorist is susceptible of certain inflexions to express five 
Moods, viz .:— 

9 

(i) Indicative Mood. —In this the Aorist ends in-. 

(ii) Subjunctive Mood. —To express the Subjunctive, the final vowel of 

the Aorist changes to fathah (-), i.e. when it is preceded by certain particles ; 

in such a case the final n, when preceded by a long vowel, is dropped. 
In the 2nd and 3rd pi., an otiose 1 is added, except when a suffix is attached, 

9 99 u , O' 

as: [y&i “ they write,’’ but The particles are :—' “that” 

G O' 

(with Pret. or. Aor.); ^ U ) “it will certainly not” (for future 

time only), or Jlf ( = V c)f) (for any time); JS “in order that”; 

. t 

✓ ' G G ' G G 

Jtxf in order that not”; ( = cjt ) “then of course”; li*an 
= ^ ^ U*alla { =;JJ ) “in order that not ” ; in the 

sense of “ except that, unless” (not in the sense of “or”); when it 

G ' & ' ' ' ' O' 

1 There is often an ellipse of especially after J • * cJ and y. may take 

the Indicative, vide under Syntax. 
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means 4 * otherwise, or so that 991 ; j when it is equivalent to e>f t* 1 ; J (called 

fH “the lam that equals hay in order that”); “until, so much 

so that.” 

(iii) Jussive Mood or Apocopated Aorist. —When the Aorist is preceded 

o'" 

by the particles ^ “not, never” and u “not yet” (which give the 

Aorist a past sense); J“let” “the lam of the Imperative ”); 

- 

$ prohibitive (called ^ la*' u ’ n-nahy ); or when it is used as an Impera¬ 
tive, or follows an Imperative (and expresses the jaza of a condition), it loses 
its final vowel, as in : ^3 txA 8 “ visit me less often and you will in¬ 

crease my affection for you ” (said by the Prophet to a too-frequent visitor); 

The verb kiM loses its j when the last radical is vowel-less, as: In 

those forms in which there are no inflexional suffixes, it can also reject the n , 
s> „ 

as : sSi yak u . 


Remark .—The following particles and pronouns apocopate the final vowel 

G O' S 

of two Aorists (protasis and apodosis): “ if ’ ’ ; ey® ‘he who ” etc.; h* “ that 

which, what ”; U** 4 “ whatever” ; “whoever” etc. (declined); UAxa. 6 

/■ y Kj * * 

“ wherever” ; let “ when ” ; bc^i 6 “ whenever that ”; “ when, if ” (only 

apocopates when conditional, not when temporal 6 or interrogative); U^f = 


^“ where ” ; “ where ” ; “ when ” ; Ufi**' “ however.” 


1 Vide § XLV. 

/ / 

5 For past time is followed by the Preterite. Vide § XLV« 

8 l a# ‘‘at intervals, occasionally.” , 

4 - Lo - and are never joined to Lc but the rest may be joined or not. 

After an indefinite noun, Lo = “ a certain,” or “ any whatever.” 

9 u' «* " 

* dua and ij do not apocopate unless joined with Lo g 

* l* (i j 3*© “ whenever ” (temporal) does not apocopate. 
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(iv) Energetic Mood. —The Jussive may be rendered more emphatic 

o s 55 - 

by adding — and el— an and ann a (the second being stronger than the first), 

t t s’o' s’o y 

as: and These forms have always a future sense and are used 

when the tense is imperative or prohibitive-imperative, and in assevera¬ 
tions or oaths : they may be strengthened by prefixing J. Before the suffix, 
the long vowels j and ^ are shortened to i-) and (-), as : 1 

j5 ’ so* * 

la-yaf l alihnn* “ they will certainly do ” (for ). With the single n ter¬ 

mination, all the dual and the feminine plural terminations are wanting. 

(v) The Imperative is formed by cutting off the prefix ci» from the second 
persons of the Apocopated Aorist and substituting a hamzat u ’ l-wasl , and, if the 

9 9 

second radical has (-), pointing it also with (-); and if (-) or 

(-), pointing it with-:— 


Plural. 


Imperative. 

Dual. 

| 

Singular. 

Fern. 

Masc. 

Fern. Masc. 

j Fern. 

Masc. 

* O ’o’ 

99^9 


’o’ 

o’ o’ 


'>1*3 f * 

JUif « 


cUit* 

uf { uln a 

uf'ulu j 

ufula 

1 uf ( uli 

uf'ul % 

“Do ye.’ 

’ 

“Do ye two.” 

“ Do thou.’ ’ 


The remaining persons are formed by prefixing J l l to the Apocopated 

(j 55 O * xj s* O/ 

Aorist with or without the o or as: li-yaj'al “let him do ” ; (jSmuJ 


li-yaf'alann ° “ let him certainly do.” If ^ or o precedes these forms, the J 
generally loses its vowel. 

(d) The Prohibitive Imperative is formed by prefixing i to the Apo¬ 
copated Aorist . 

The Imperative itself cannot be used in the prohibitive. 


' ? 9 ' 

1 This J t a “ certainly ’ (called jjStiJt ) has no governing power. 

* 

o o o*o 

2 Or JUi( or lWj. 

O <* O *0 

* Or ^JUil °r 

* The vowels may change as in the singular. 
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§ XXVI. Pronouns. 

(a) Some pronouns are “ separate ” ( cbdiU ), others“ affixed ” ( JLaLo ). 


The Separate Personal Pronouns expressing the nominative case 
are:— 


Sing. 


Dual. 

Plural. 


M. 

F. 

Common. 

M. 

Common. 

F. 

I. I 1 bf (common) 

— 

We 

* O' 




j 


nahn u . 


ana . 



You 



2. Thou 


Ye two j 


y C,y 

oy 

oif 

Ufif. | 

antum. 

antunn" 

ant 5*. 

ant*. 

antumd. 




3. He 

She 

They two 

They 



J* 


y/ 

La 

o ' 

r* 

& * 

V* 


huuf . 

hit/ 

humh. 

hum,. 

hunn a . 



When both subject and predicate are definite,* it is usual, for clearness, 

o-^di/y Ao 

to insert the appropriate pronoun of the 3rd pers., as: p&) y*> aJJ| “God, 
he is thy Lord,” or <->yt\ y* aJJ| “ God, he is the Lord.” * 

This Pronoun of Separation ( <JLaiU|) must be carefully distinguished 

y 

from the Pronoun of Emphasis ( *^UJ| ) that contrasts the subject with 

y yS) >-c s? y I y y 

another subject and so gives it emphasis, as; ytt 104 (l this was 

y c // ^ 9 w ^ y 

the reason”; p* &y +L*J \ ^ “ the Muslims (not the slaves or mer¬ 

cenaries) formed the army.” 

Even if the subject is a first or a second personal pronoun, the thirdis used 

y 9 \ /$» y' yy 

to form the copula, as: y* “ 1 am the Lord thy God.” 

/ / * 

If the conjunctions j and o “ and,” or J “certainly,” are prefixed to 

' ? y 'it ' ' (/ 

y a or the » may optionally lose its vowel, as : y* 9 ioahw a , ^ fahy a : this 

generally occurs in poetry. 


1 li 1 is pronounced ana. 

* Colloquially also for an indefinite predicate. 
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(b) (1) The Affixed Pronouns are Possessive; they also express the 
oblique oases (Genitive, Dative, Accusative, etc.) of the Personal Pronoun :— 

Sing. i Dual. Plural. 

M. Common. F. Common. ! M. Common. F. 


1 My or 
Me. 


iS 

i. 


Our or 
Us. 


G 


2 Thy 1 ^ 


Vo" 1 

*9 

i Your 'j 

o 9 

1 ^ 

5» 9 

1 

> 


or y 


or 

You. 

y 


or 1 

Thee, j k a . 

V. 

You two. J 

kumd. 

1 kum. 

kunn a . 

$ 



'9 


u9 

9 

3 His * 

(a 

Their ; 

La 

Their 

)r* 

eA 

or 


or 1 


or 

\ 

i 


Him. h u . 

hd . 

Them j 

huma . 

Them. 

j hum . 

hunn a , 


The affixed pronouns in the Accusative can stand alone, if suffixed to the 

particle Gf, as: *Gj “my giving it to him ” : vide also (i) (2). The 

✓ * ' * 

* & 9 & 

second persons «*£Gj - ^Gl etc. are used as particles of warning. 

(c) (1) With verbs, and certain particles, ^ ? becomes ^ rii, as: 

' 3 > 

zarab a -ni ci he struck me s^! inn a -ni or contracted inni ‘ ‘ verily I—’ ’ ; 
min-nt “ from me.” The added o prevents confusion in verbs. 

(2) After a long alif , it becomes ^ y a y as: ^Glkk khatdya-y a t( my 
sins.” 

(3) If the noun ends in ^ or j ( q-i, or aw-u), it becomes iyy a , as: ( ) 

fatiyy* “oh my young man”; qaziyy* “oh my Qazf ”; ( 

“sons”) baniyy al “ oh my sons”; abawayy a “oh my parents” 

(dual, ^ + ). 

» 9 

(d) (1) The zarrvmah (-) of the 3rd pers. masc., sing, and pi., is 

changed into kasrah (-) if preceded by a kasrah or a yd, as: kitdb 1 - 

o ' 

h l “of his book ”; l alayhim “ on them.” 




The diminutive singular is bunayy a “ oh my darling boy.” 
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o' i,9 

(2) If a hamzat u ’l-wasl 1 follows hum or him “ they or them,” kum fS 

o 

“youor antum ‘‘you," or -turn (the verbal ending), then the mim must 

9 ' * sm 9 ^ 9 

be pointed with zammah, as: f&Ji alayhim*'s-salam u . If * is preceded 

by along vowel, its zammah is pronounced short; if by a short vowel, 
long. 

(e) As the affixed pronouns make the noun definite, its ianwxn disappears. 
Consequently the termination S is written o before the affixed pronouns: it 
is of course pronounced t , as it is before all vowels, even when written ». 

(/) (1) The preposition J l* becomes J l a before the pronouns, except the 

s s ' 

first, as: ^ lak a , lak\ d lah u etc., but ^ li “ to or for me.” Vide also 

§ XXXII (b). 

* u 

(2) But ^ “near, with, in the opinion of,” makes no change except 

before the first person, when it becomes ‘indri “ near me, etc.” 

(gf) (1) The final letters^ of the dual cases, and of the regular masculine 

9 s s 

plural cases, are dropped before the affixed pronouns, as: .kitabah* “ his 

9 9 s 

two books ” ; ;k* zaribu-h u “ his strikers (i.e. those who beat him).” 

(2) Similarly the mute alif 2 of the 3rd pers. masc. pi. of the Preterite, 

9 9s~ 

or of the apocopated Aorist, is dropped, as : katabu-h u t€ they wrote it 

9 9 fc/ O' 

p) “ they did 8 not write it.” 

S(j' 9 s s 

(h) Note the force of the pronouns in * * I prayed the whole of 

i i.e. the liamzah in the article Jl, the initial hamzah of all derived forms of the 

verb except Stem IV (JU/f af'al ? l ), of ifyot fytl, an< ^ masc. and 

* \ ' v ' * 

fern., and also the hamzah of the triliteral Imperative. 

* Though not here a letter of prolongation, it is called alif. The letter f is only styled 
hamzah when it has a haralcat, or when being safein it is marked with a %. and has a 
x- c o 9 9 

guttural sound ( ^Ujjf ) as in “ despair.” 

8 With the Aorist, d gives the sense of the Preterite. 
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^ 9s * 

that night”; ijfa “he wept the whole of that night aLJ ^ “he 
wept all those nights.” 

(1) (1) Two Accusative Pronouns .—Two affixed pronouns may be joined 

to one verb, as: a* tayt u -k a -h u “I gave thee it.” The second may 

also be written separately if suffixed to the meaningless particle bt iyya ; 

9 & ' So + o' _ 

thus »bj >jUJxgf a'tayt u -k a iyya-h U . 1 

+ 

If the pronouns are joined as in the first case, the natural order of the 
persons is observed, i.e. 1st, 2nd, 3rd ; but in the second case you could also 

^ 35 99^s o + 

say aldhc f. 

(2) When for emphasis, a pronoun precedes the verb of which it is the 

9 o ' o' / 31 / 99^' ' j5 

object, it is also suffixed to bf, as : ***> «-£bl “ Thee we serve and 

from Thee do we seek aid.” 

( j ) When an affixed pronoun follows the pronouns kum, hum , or the 

9 9 ^s t, " 

verbal termination -turn, a long j ( u ) is inserted for euphony, as: 

9 99 9 C 

a l tciyt u -kum “I gave you, ” but j kaf a‘tayt u ‘kumu-h u “ I gave you it”; 

o S O S Os 9 99 0 s fj ■" 

j JbJacf a l taytum “you gave,” but aHay~tumu-h u “you gave it” 

9 9 S 0 , g ^ 

a 1 tayt u ‘humu-h u “ I gave them it.” 

35 ^ 

Remark. —The following are used in Persian:—“my master”; 

y S * y y 

“my lord,” (and bj^/o “our lord”); qurraP ( ayn-i l “ that 

o y 9 99 

which refreshes my eyes ” (a son); ^$*1* “gladness of my heart ” (to a 
wife or child); ^b “ oh my friend. * * 

~ y * 


I After verbs of giving, the receiver comes first and then the direct object, 
ff The pronoun ^ should not be suffixed to Persian nouns. Nurchashmi 

is, in modern Persian, used as well as the classical Persian nur-i chashm , as an affection 
ate epithet for a child. Originally this ^ may have been the Arabic suffixed pronoun 
“my” ( ya-yi miUakallim), or it may be the y5-yi tawalfl. Similarly with qibla-gUhi 
AJUj, modern Persian, <SlU» a father. Such expressions as aJUi 

“where is your father ? ” and Ia. U* ^ jy, are common in modern 

Persian and show that the ^ ia not now, at least, regarded as a pronoun. 

48 
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/ O' 

(k) The Reflexive Pronoun is expressed by “ self” (agreeing in 
number with its noun) joined to the affixed pronouns, as:— 

c^ OS f t/' ' & fo G* ^ 9 Os 9 ' 0 

or) “ 1 went myself ” ; (^$~Jbb or) “ they 

“ / / . ' 0 * 

9 ' O' 's' i, 9 9 " 

went themselves ” ; Jlii he “ killed himself ” ; f>Uj “ they killed 

themselves.” 

fi^s "o' * ' p '' 

(pi. “ eye, essence ’ 5 and e>t3 (pi. cdjd), are also used for “ self,” 

* 

in the same way as 


(l ) (1) The Demonstrative Pronouns are li ‘‘ this ” (or more emphati- 

s \ s 1 

eally |oa), and “ that.” 



Singular. 


Dual. 



Plural. 



M. 

F. 

M. 


F. 




N.' 


y*, is\ 

N. iyti 



N. 

G. 



G. 



zari . 

tan\ 

hjljl or 

0 9 

A-j 

| za. 

.6 




A. 

\ nla*. 

ula. 

J 

! 

zi, zih' , 
ti , tih\ \ 

G. 




J 




ta. ! 

A. 

) zayn'. 

tayn\ 





d is seldom used by itself. 

It is usually compounded with the demonstrative partiole li * (written 

• * i i i 

a) and is declined thus : Sing. Masc. f *a, and Fem. (rarely ^^a), for all 

//■ *• ' 

oases. 

Dual Masc. nom. o&a, and Fem. ; gen. and acc. Masc. ^^a, and 

✓ ✓ * 



1 According to one authority is used in the singular only, but this does not 

appear to be correct. 

O 9 ' ' 

2 Ia is also added for emphasis to other pronouns also, as: r tu “ you and no 

9 'O'' +u* * 

other ’ ; &U* ) vs*)f Ia it was you (who) killed him.** 
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(2) The words for “ that, those’ * are formed by adding (in some oases 
with interpolated J ) to the simple forms, thus;— 

^ ^ ^ 1 ^ ^ ^ O 

Sing. masc. iJfli or kJJb; fem. uib or or usually , for all cases. 


■' -- ju ^ ^ O ^ ✓ <*> O' 

Dual masc. nom. *Jhb or ; gen. and acc. or Fern. nom. 

/ / x ✓ 

' ' S S s C.' s 

vJolj or ; gen. and acc. or cJ&j. 

- - > *, > s , f 

Plural u&yjf (and rarely Lfilyt or *J^y / ) for both genders and all cases. 


(3) In the Qur*an, the of and vJlb is changed into the 2nd 

person of the affixed pronoun, singular, dual, and plural, with correct gender, 

o' I s* ' 

when addressing people, as: L£fi etc. 

■ > x 

y y s 

(m) For the Singular and Plural of yb masc. and fem., “ possessor,” 

vide § 117 (VII,p. 445) on the izafat. The Dual is, N. masc., and 111 yb (or 

t»|i) fem. ; G. and A. ^yb zaway masc., and ^\yb zawdtay (or ^]b zatay) fem. 

y o y y y * 

In pronunciation, the long final vowels of yb - — y*>f and are 

shortened before the article jf. 

? ^ x> y s y s 

yb is followed by the genitive case, as: <f concord**; 

o ^ c- ~ > r y* r 

‘‘pleurisy” (lit. 4 ‘ having or possessing the side) ” ; JU&. oti, pi. 

- <- 

^ y o # o. y 

JUa. “beautiful (of a woman)”; JU^ yb “ handsome (of a man ”); »yt**yb 

o y 

“ pardoning (of Qod) ” ; JLflAfi yb “ gracious (of God)”. There appears to be 

y y 

noirule for the use or omission of the article : it is usually used after y)y] , but 
in the Quran several instances occur without the article, as : cv&m yJyf 

f " ? 

§ $y y y 

“ great warriors ” (speaking of extinct races); Sy yJyf ‘ 4 powerful.” 

Remark .—Persians ignore case and number, and even prefix isb to a 


few Persian words, as: bj&* ^b “wise.” 


(n) The Relative (Conjunctive) Pronouns. — allazi “ who ** is an 
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Adjective and is used for definite antecedents 1 only: its feminine singular 
is allati (all cases). The Plural is <^*4 allazin* masculine, and 

allldti * or feminine (all cases): used for rational beings only. The 

Dual is, Nominative e>l<xUf 1 alllazan i mase., and oUUf* alllatan * fem. * 

^ y 

and Genitive and Accusative alllazayn * masculine, and C jjJDf alllatayn * 

£»*■ 

feminine, is always definite, even when used substantively. 

(o) Other Relatives (and the Interrogatives) are (1) ^ (as a Con¬ 
junctive it is without inflexion) “ he who, whoever, such as, those who, what¬ 
ever (of living things)”; also Interr. “who?” usually (followed by a 

singular masc.* verb); and (2) U (without inflexion) “that which, what, 
a thing that, whatever (of neuter things ; also Interr. “ what ? ”). These ar e 
used substantively and are either definite or indefinite. 

Remark . /.—U> is also an indefinite pronoun, as: “on a certain 

- S> & 9 9* 9 ^ 

day ”, also “ some day ” ; bo cUj “ a certain man* ” ; U eu-if) U> “I 

<>' ' 

did not see any man whatever ” ; Q. ayy a <jalam in “ which pen (do 

you want) ? ” A. 6 U iSs “any pen you like.” 


* If the antecedent is indefinite, the Relative is omitted. Colloquially however (not 

classically) tho antecedent to may be indefinite. 

2 Only two of the J| can be pronounced. Tho sukfin over the first lam is never 

written. Compare *Di. The pron. ^jJf is compounded of the Article J>, the Particle 

J } and the demonstrative f d 9 ^0 . 

8 When the feminine is definitely stated, man ^yo takes a feminine verb. Also the 

plural verb may be used to remove doubt. Vide also § XL (6). 

^ fi * ' 99 , 

* A sdlcin nun before mim is pronounced mini, as : be tX*»j — rajul u -mmd; lUj 

J p 9 sM 9 

Jyift/o rajul u -m-maqtul un , which is sometimes written Jjiibc JLa^. Similarly before r, 

L 9 9 

a Dakin nun becomes in pronunciation r, as : Allf Jy) Muhammad H -r-ra8uVlldh 1 . 

✓ 

Before 6, a aa kin nun becomes mim. 

9 + 

6 Tattab* wJdoi understood. 

9 + 6 

6 Atfab* wJLjpf understood. 
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Remark 11 .—is an Adjective: when it follows and qualifies a noun 

*v ^ x f 9 it* * 

that noun must be definite, as: * “ I saw the man who 

9 f it* * 9 9 / 

came ” ; “ the man whom I saw — ”, lit. “ the man who I saw 

him But and l* are Substantives, as: 1 “I saw who 

(/tim wifeo) came.” Fide § LV. 

gj /« 

(3) ayy un , masc., and Lf ayyat un fem. “the one who ” (also which ?, 
of what kind, what ', what!.) whatever,” is definite and is declined like 
a triptote noun, usually in the sing. only. 

l * + 

Compounded with the relative nouns ^ and U, this substantive forms 

9 9 r fi 

it '■su' ' oj * 

ayyuman “whosoever”; also “which of these?”; Ljf 8 (or bo 4 ) 
“whatever,” (also “what of these?”), the first portion of the compound 

being declinable. The first of these two must be followed by ^yo min 

and a definite noun, dual or plural; and the second by a definite noun in the 
genitive, dual or plural. Vide also § XL (h). 

S: 

Followed by the Genitive, also expresses admiration and is then 
always in the masc. sing. If it follows an indefinite noun it agrees with it 

9 r & * 6 it* ' ^ s 

incase, but after a definite noun it is in the acc., as: Jjj 

* X 

“ Zayd came to me—what a man (he is)! ” 

'S > 

(4) UJS “ all that, all which.” 

9> 9 

C " 

(5) ^ “ every one who, all who.” 

(p) Those relative clauses that do not refer to an antecedent, are intro* 

o * S 

duced either by or by and U. Vide § XL (b). 


1 Man may be declined but practically never is: l>© is indeclinable. After some 

/ * * 

prepositions be becomes as ^ “ for what ? why ? ” 

2 Ra*ayt u : note transliteration. 

* The addition of mo is emphatic. 

*9 9* fi t* 

* A sfflein nun before mim is pronounced mlm, as: U cU; = rajul u -mma ; 

0 Z*' * *> * x 

Jyjbo rajul u -m-maqtul un , which is sometimes written J yisuc <JLo. Similarly before r p 

\X/** 9^t 9 9 

a nfflein nun becomes in pronounciation r, as : AjUf Muhammad u -r-rasUVll^h i . 

Before b , sakin nun becomes mlm. 
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INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS, ETC. 


(q) Interrogators. — (I) ^ “who ? masc. and fem.; e.g . 

** whose book ? ”; f c ^yo “ who is that '( ” ; as an Interrogative ^ may be 

infleoted, but only when it stands absolutely : (2) b* “ what ? ” ; indeclinable ; 

& 

often strengthened by the demons. \i\ as: “ what then ? ” : (3) <_$•!, fem. 

o 9 ^»' 

[declinable, vide ( o ) (3)] with the following noun in the gen., as: cub &!, 

isl together with its compounds and vide (o); ^ “ how many, 

how much ?,” with the following noun in the acc. sing., as : pf “how 

many boys ? 5 9 

Note the following constructions for “I know which of them is in the 

✓ * SO * o -- 

house” : (l) ji*Jf ( yk ) and (2) ydJ| ^ ( y* ) L>j euiy . In the 

£ 

OJ ^ 

first case, ^' is treated as an interrogative, and in the second as a relative. 
Vide § XL (b). 

Remark .—The interrogative must be distinguished from the as¬ 
sertory ^ “ many a,” which latter requires a genitive of the singular or of 
the broken plural,* and also the Preterite tense, as : o£U oUl* *$ “many a 

(or how many a) slave have 1 owned.” If however tins ^ is separated 
from its noun ), the latter is in the acc., as : f** {S 

“ many a bounty have L received from them at the time of want.’* 

(r) Indefinite Pronouns.— “ any one, some one ,” u**? (Hi- a P or “ 

9 a 

tion “one, some” (sing, or pi.), as: “a certain poet or some 

poets ” (according to the number of the verb). Vide also § XLIX (3) to (5). 

(s) Reciprocal Pronouns. “ Each other, one another” is expressed by 

the Stem cLlib; also bv etc. :—“ take revenge 

^ y 

t ' 9 * its s 

from each other ” ; La*u l Lamj Ihxiu* “ we helped each other.” 

~ t? 9^ 

(i l) Other Pronouns Jf' “ each ’ ’ ; “ other than ,* ’ before a geni- 

99^* 9 ,,> s s' 9 s' ■<> * , 

t-ive noun or affixed pronoun, as: t>±*> 1 i-^Ul ci»U “ the king died and 


1 Preposition ; but adverb. 
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9 a 

' W * " 

another then reigned in his stead”; il “I love none other but 

«- 'C» 

thee 99 ; masc., and fem. “ both ” (with a gen. dual of a def. noun 

not inflected except in connection with a pron. suffix; vide § LXIII). 


s / O 

NUMERALS ( Wl ). 


§ XXVII. Cardinals ( ***~! )• 


(a) 


r 

6 

1 


Masc. 


p < - 

^ - 


^lijf 


Fem. 


ajlb or iili 


jf'O- 

45> 

Aiu«,. 


«4>U) or 


JVt, 


" G 

iS^l 




( ^ 




The numerals 
1 and 2 are Ad¬ 
jective#. 

The numeral 2 
is seldom used 
with a noun ; the 
dual of the noun 
is used. When 
used be]ore a 
noun, it loses its 
final cj 1 and gov¬ 
erns the gen.sing. 
It is declined as 
lan ordinary dual. 


A . 


fi " Jf 

or * 


■ oUi ( ^iUS ) 

* 

9o 

e~ j 


J The numerals 
| 3 to 10 are Sub - 
' j stantives and 
| govern the geni- 
i Zive hr. plural , pre- 
| ferably a plural 
^o] paucity: they 
have the femin¬ 
ine form for the 
masculine and 
vice versa : rare¬ 
ly they follow 
the noun in Ap¬ 
position but vide 
also (m). a 


fi G 

J? 1 *) 


I If it follows its (dual) noun in apposition, it does not lose the It loses its ^ 
/ # ^ <6 

in compounds, as: lijl “twelve.” 

4 - - s * 9, * „ 

2 As JUj or 
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i 

i f f 

/ / / < < 

" -• O r t 

... fcj-iuC 

✓ 


I 

' ' - 'O 

< ^ ".G 


»r 

i 

i 

jJLc Uji 

IS&it ^ 




„ 1 

''O' s' 


i r 

jJiLc ajlb 

ijZ*£ wib ^ 


S it* 

' ' s "'O* 

*jr* eo' ; 

The nu¬ 
merals 1 1 

j ,fi 

' ' ' ' ' o ' 

A —-f 

"O' s o ' ; 

%j$kc 

to 99 go- 
v e r n an 

n 

- " ^ 

j&c Ai/to 

''O' & 

%JLc- O** . 

x ( 

accusative 


s' s "O ^ 


singular. 

j IV 

.. . jpixC AaXvo 

£U* 

If an adj. 


' s " " 

^ ^ /• // 

is append¬ 

1 1A 

jJLc 


ed, it may j 




agree, ei¬ 
ther gram- 

M 

" '' o 

. _ . jtjJkC i\amJ 


raati cally 


*■ 9 u 

"j 

with the 

r- 


masc. and fem. 

noun, or 


s' 

✓ ^ ^ 


1 o g i c a lly 
with the 

r» 

• J 

■ j LS' 4 ^! | 

Cardinal 


* 9o ' 'o 

' 9c ' ',0 1 

(11 to 99). 

j rr 

...l j 

•.. 

" " ' 1 


^tmasc., 

and 'ijL* (S xijt 
fern.; declinable 


Indeclinable 


- 

- 9'OSS 

e^;f 

* 


rnaac. and fem. The numerals 
20, 30 etc. to 90 
” ” J^are declined as 

sound plurals. 

1 '» In compound¬ 

ing with units, 
'» : the unit pre¬ 

cedes, the two 
v ,, are connected by 

«• j s 

j, and both are 
declined. 


( From 100 on (i.e. up to 1000) the 
or s numerals are substantives, and 
' ( govern a genitive singular . 
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r** 

a5U tXi 

s** 

f ° 

d5Lo 

! * • • 

.c o, 

... v-alf 

r*.. 

' O" 

dW 

r- • • 

uiilf aS& 

e 


' 'r*' 

£ ✓ 

1.... 

. ^ , , 

's 

f l... 

t O' ' * * ' S ' 

liJf jj!Lc 

t. 

O' 

*Ji)f a’5U> 

* 

r. 

0 

f* • . ♦. * 

i-fljf a'UjJL) 

. 

| A 4 . « . . 

o' ' -^'O - 

... Uftlf AlU*J;f 
* ' ' 

O' ^ O' 

ciif vjdf 

•? 



O' 'O' 

cijf [in 

f 

r • » • • • • 

r. 

Jjj jir 


Such compounds may optionally 
be written as one word. 


In such cases the compound of the 
hundred is always written as one 
word. 


Remark .—An undefined number from 3 to 10 is expressed by “a 


portion,” as: “some, a few, men”; u** J ^ “in a few 

$ ' o 

years.” In later Arabic is also used. Ftic (?) and (fc). 

(ft) The numerals compounded with * ten ’ both take fathah in all cases, 
but the ‘ ten * of the compound agrees in gender with the object numbered 
(while the units from 3 to 10 reverse it). 

o' > 

(c) Twenty, thirty, etc., etc. are of common gender, and 
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CARDINALS. 


are declined like regular plurals. The compounds of units with 20, 30, etc., 

* Ss . o o - f " 

are both declined, as : ) ***>? 

✓ > 

1 A hundred ’ a5U, mi*at un , is common gender. 

(g) From 100 to 1000 are substantives, and the object numbered is in 

' Sil'O s s* 

the genitive singular , or else the number is expressed thus. JU^f ^ 

9 ' 

(or cU^ l£5U> ). 

9 O' fi , 

(h) “A thousand” v-ftlf, is common gender. Its pis. are and 

/ 99 

J>Jf, the latter being used for “thousands ” in an indefinite sense. 

(r) The thousands compounded with units, are treated as a thing 

numbered. Thus for 3000 to 10,000, the genitive broken plural oSIf is used: 

£ 

from 10,000 to 99,000, the accusative singular 1 JJ* is used: from 100,000 

O 

upwards the genitive singular 

Remark .—The last numeral mentioned decides the case of the thing 
numbered. 

V' / - 

(/) The Indefinite Numeral 1 hiz lun (also some, a small number,’* 

indicates a number between 3 and 10 and governs a broken genitive plural, as : 

s' 9 o c s(j c ' ? o 99^9 , , 

fbf ^Ai <f a few days 5 ’ ; chid' “ a few of the horses ” ; ^ 

; ✓ *s ^ 

' 9 *i ' 

j ‘‘ his age was twenty and odd years.” Vide (a) Remark. 

(h) An Indefinite number over 10 is expressed by ciuS or it may 

s ? o s f +»s 

govern the genitive singular, as : *Juj j “ upwards of ten ” ; j Ubp 


< o' 

This word must not bo confused with ba l z un “ some (of any number), 


9 os 


one, a portion ”: vsJ/f “T ©a* a l>art of the loaf”; “ » 

9 „9* ^9 9 C ' s f ^ o' of K' 

certain poet save—“some of them are rich, and some 


poor.” 

* Excess, surplus. 
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£ * 9 * 9 s s 9 fi * 

“ twenty and odd * *; uip j c4*; aLo, or JU>j <Juij aIxj “ upwards of 100 (and 10) 
men.” Ftde also § XXIX (^). 

(l) Note the following constructions for “ Me three men.” 

^ >jj-o 9* i ' * jj-c 9, i ^ ✓ 9ss " 9fs&s 9^ * 

(i) «ub, (ii) Jl+jJl (Hi) JUj , (iv) (apposi¬ 

tion). 

(m) When the numerals 3 to 10 precede a Collective Noun indicating 

c ci y ^ s Lt 9 * 

the genus, ^ is introduced, as: yh)l ^ &**y\ “then take four birds 


(four of the genus bird).” Occasionally the Collective is in the gen. sing., 

^ 9 ssb' c 9 s 

as: js6 £ajj| ^ “ and they were four persons (in number).” 

(n) The numerals 3 to 10 agree in gender with the singular of the noun 

^ //■ ^sis ' * o 9 £ s 

numbered, as: &***• “seven years,” but (sing. pU masc., 

£s - 

and fem.). 

(o) When the numeral is followed by vide (?n), it agrees in gender 
with its substantive, even if the substantive be qualified by an epithet 

£ *9 9 sst,-* „ f*u' ' 

fixing the gender, as: £)' “four sheep, males,” the word 

being fern. If however the epithet divides the numeral from its substantive, 

/ 9 9 9,,^^ 

the numeral agrees with the gender of the epithet, as: ^yo ^d 

s ' 4 

“ three male sheep (three males among the sheep).” 

Remark .—The numerals used as abstract numbers have the inaso. 

35 9 o £*>'+ 9 o 9s 1^ " 

gender, as : ijU <JLa \ aSI>, or *Juai iiKJf “ three is the half of six.” 


9&* 9 s <js 

(a) “ First" Jjt, is on the measure cU*f, and consequently has for 

si.9 

its feminine ula. From “ second ” to “ tenth ”, the ordinals are on 


§ XXVIII. The Ordinals. 


£s * 


9 s 


f, .. • A 

the measure JUU masc., and fern., as: ub and 

$* 

fir ' & * 

“Sixth ”, however, is but and e»h*. are also found. 
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First and Second are diptotes. From Third to Tenth the ordinals are 
fully declined. 1 

“ Eleventh” jZ* masc., and fem. From Eleventh to 

Nineteenth the ordinals are indeclinable h 

From “Twelfth ” to Nineteenth ’ \ they are formed by adding^^ 

U' 

(or to the ordinals. 

$ * * f 

From “ Twentieth ’ ’ and upwards, the Cardinals are used, as : bb 

' *0 O'* f 'O' 

“twenty chapters’', hut ^v^bJ' “the twentieth chapter.” The 
Ordinals of the units, however, are used before the cardinals, for the inter* 

' f ✓ o' c** ' f O* ' 

mediate numbers, as: ^ cJlilf “ the twenty-third.” The article 

must be attached to each numeral. 

(h) From First to Tenth , the ordinals have the regular plural. From 
Eleventh to Nineteenth, the first part of the compound has the regular plural. 

f *' * 

(c) “ First ” Jjili has also a broken plural cUljil! meaning “ the first parts, 

f , f t> + r 

the beginning,” just asj^tjV! means “ the end parts,” andb~»lj)ll “ the middle 
parts.” These terms are also used for the three decades of the month. 

id) The Ordinals are generally used for the time of day, as: 

+ * 

- 

aUIDi * 1 at three o’clock (at the third hour).* ’ ’ But predicati vely, the cardinals 

f* f, £ , 

are used, as: “it is three o’clock (the hour is three).” Note 

that c>UL would mean “ three hours, and ieb* jLs “ eleven hours.” 

f * "^i-c s b - f' $ 

“ What time is it ? ” A#bJf , or ^ *#LJl 

“ In the morning,” “ at midday ” etc., are expressed by the adverbial 


accusative, or else by the preposition as ; f^Je oror 

e o' ' 

(r) Age is expressed thus : “ How old are you ? ” ^ : “ I am 

4 ' ' '0*0 o* # ' ' r of c, r * 

twenty ” isj+e* or In. 


J All make a change for gender. 

5 The hours are counted from sunset. 
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(/) (1) Dates (the year) are expressed by the gen. of the Cardinals after 
^ . 

the words but for the year of a life or reign the Ordinals are used. 

(2) The day of the month is expressed as follows : — 

" o . o 9$ - s r o O' '' ' s 

(i) ^ py Jjf “ the first of Sha'ban” ; 


“ the fourteenth of the month of Rajab ’ ’ ; L&yd 1 3 py 

^ ' O 9 y £ 9 

“on Thursday the twenty-second of Muharram ”; ^ f^d', 

Z'to'* o - 9 ' 

or pj*d\ ( jd*) “ the 3rd of Muharram,” and soon. 

C 'O' OJ ^ * ' o Os* *(j* 

(it) £LJ j J j| ) or ~ ‘ ‘ the ^ r9t °f R^j^b ” 

£ ' 4 , s 1 * * ' 

\lit. “ on one night of Rajab being past ”); <-*■*>; UhL ^^dLLd on the 2nd of 

t ' ' ' 

* ' ij * {.* s '* 1 ' * 

Rajab ” ; ( JuJ ) £jX*J “ on the 3rd of Rajab,” and so >n 


up to the 15tli v-fl-ojJi or ( sJl»oxho or ) oU*i>> ^ “ in the 

* '* * ~ * ' * * 
middle of Rajab.” But after the 15th, the idiom is “ when so many days or 

* * <j * * 9 O* * S ' * S'O^ * * O O * ^'(jS * *Cj * **yj t 

nights remained , ” as ; ^^3 ^ or er* 3 (*dJ) it** £* 3 $ 

$ * * / * ^ * * * 

& * 9 o 

pj*^° ^*c =“on the 16th Rajab, lit. when 14 (days or nights) were left 

^ / t» * 0 ' — 

of Rajab,” and so on : v^) ls* flbJ yt-JI = “ on 30th of Rajab.” Vide alao 


§ LII (6). 


9 5>? 


Remark I .—The subs. lit. “ a blaze on a horse’s forehead, a new 

$ yj ' 

moon,” may be used for the first day of the month and ^ for the last day. 

Remark II .—On such and such a date may also be expressed by the 
aoc., or by ^y. • 

itSU'O * " * 'O' 9 * 

(g) “ One of two ” is ; “ one of four ” Ajo;! g>!> 

^ Jr ^ 

(h) “He makes a fifth” = **j;f j* (he is a fifth of four), or 

9 * 

tjsQ* 9 * s 9 

**>)f (he is fifth as to four). 
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§ XXIX. Other Classes of Numerals. 

^ 4*0' 

(a) Adverbial numerals : (1) 'iy o or (or similar words) “ once 1 ” ; 

3* ' O’ ' i? ' 

or S/s “ twice,’ * or i^y 0 (dual); Uib «« secondly or a second 

4 " * 

* * 4 * * 4&* 

time ” ; l^L., or 5etc., etc. 


(2) The ^**1 (vide § X) may be used to express “once or twice” 

c * * 4*o * 9** * 

of an action, as: &&yi jt <£>y* “ he struck him once or twice.” 

4 * 4 * * * * 

If that noun be wanting, the verbal noun is used, as : J|US (J3U> 

K>* * O* 

jf “ he fought once or twice.” 

/ 

( b) Distributive :—These are diptotes, optionally of the measures or 

* * O * r * 9 s r (j r 

cUibo, or are expressed by a repetition of the cardinal, as: or 

9 ' ^ / * o * *<* o*<* 

or tlfdlji. (or t*xa.| j ) “ one by one”; or (or w^I ) “two 

* *9 *■ so' 4* ** 4* *' * * 9 * * o * 

by two”; or “by threes,” (or AiJb ^ or (or 

- ^ * r 9 , 0 ? 9 o* * 

&*) st by sixes ” : && ^ ^y° “ I passed by people which were 

" / 9 

in groups of two and threes.’* 


fi*c 9 9 

(c) Multiplicative :—= ” single, singular number, alone and simple.* ” 

9 £ *9 

The measure for the others is the measure of the passive participle of II 
Stem, as: “twofold, double, duplicate”; “threefold, triple 

having three, triangular” ; “ sixfold, six-corneree},etc.” 


9 o O' * * 

1 One© = 4 ‘ one© upon a time, one day,'’ is toy or py d>t<\ 

4 

4 o>'9 9 * 9 , c 9o* 

a The opposite to ^Syo ‘* compound,” is Alw> j but eb’djiuJf “ simple medicines ” 

9 Z*9o* 

as opposed to 
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(d) Adjectival 1 — sund p iyy un “ dual, consisting of two ' 9 ; 

“ treble, consisting of three,” as : “ the simple triliteral 

root,” and so on. 


9 G S X OX S x o 

(e) Fractions :—(]) ukoi “a half," pi. oUif (but .JUoj; “dividing 

into half, justice ”From “a third ” to “a tenth" the ordinary measure is 
/o/ S>9? S' S s O' 

cUi. Other optional measures are, and <JLa-\ The PI. is JUi'. 

*<J 9^9 fit Sc 9 S 99 

Examples: & - £>>, or £^; = £; or = J etc. Two-thirds (?) = 

'o' >;'" 

and three-fourths (|)=^b;f ajJG. Above f L, the fractions are expressed 

£ y - o sc' 9''' 

by a paraphrase, as: eH^; f ny° *L>^ f && " 3 parts of 40 parts, A,th.” 

X X X 


' s o' 9^s o* s 9'*c' 

(2) A whole number and a fraction are coupled by as: ^ 

4 

“ four and five-sixths ” (4|? = t*^). 

s o 4 c so f u 

(/) Recurring numerals:—ixli 4 ‘ every third”: gj^if Uu> “every 

* * * + * 

fourth ” etc. 

{g) Approximate numbers:—The following and similar expressions pre- 

x ' x X 9 O s X 

cede the numeral:— f 4 about ’ 9 ; U “ what exceeds ” etc. 


x 9o „ os 

The words jl “or they exceed” are sometimes added in imitation 

^ 9 ^ (/ ^ /■ * 9 / 

of the following passage in the Qur*an: jf Utff a 5U <yj j (Qur. 

" ✓ X X 

XXXVII. 147) “and we sent him to a hundred thousand or more.” Fide 
also § XXVII ()) and (fc). 


1 A maddah is placed over alif and pronounced, when a hamzah follows alif, or 
• £* 

when a doubled consonant follows alif , as in ^Va*. This alif , ( f ) in the middle, 

not the beginning, of a word is lengthened 5-5. A maddah is also placed over ^ 
and ^ and pronounced, when they are adkin and are preceded by their sister- 

S M 9 w 

vowels and are followed by hamzah , as: 8UrUs un ; 4^^** «£-£ fa “it was made bad.” 

/ / / 

But in an fi the w ©ak consonants are not preceded by their sister-vowels, and 

so have no maddah . 
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DAYS OF THE WEEK. 


§ XXX. Days of the Week. 

(a) OV ) The Sabbath, i.e. Saturday (the first day of the week 

of Muslims; but the last of Christians and JewB). 

, *„ 9 ,, 

AkJli ) (>y> Sunday (lit. “day of the one” ; the first day of 

✓ 

Christians and Jews). 

O* O 'O 9 +* 9 * 

(jV ) Monday (lit. “day of the two”). 

M ) Tuesday. 

^0-0 9 " 9 ' 

( ;l t > ) fy Wednesday. 

/ 9 9 o * 

fyi Thursday. 

*9 9* 9,, 9 * 

*<W:xdt (^l^i ) Friday (day of Congregational Prayer). 

9 9*, 9 , 

The word py or ^ is often omitted, as : “ Tuesday.” 

C <j9<J > 9 * o ^ 

(b) Ln addition to fl “a week ’ ’ there is “ a period of ten days.” 

§ XXXI. The Year. 

9$, s o-c *' 

(a) The Christian Year is called by Muslims aaxuj—Ji <u~Jf “the Messiah 

9jZ + " >35 q, St* 9, jj * 

Year,” andateo by Christians ii-Jf “ the Birth Year,” and dUf 

‘‘ the Solar Year.” 

*i,“° / Ci'' * C*~° * O'' 

B.C. is lU* ; and also by Christians JUi: ( modern ab- 

breviation of latter, ^ (J ). 

+<* * Kt* * C/^° *(,* 

A D. is. and also by Christians <*aj • (modern abbrevia¬ 

tion of latter, f v» or simply ^ : Muslims write £, abbreviation of tsy**). 


1 ** to rest.” Muhammad is said to have fixed on Friday for the Con¬ 

gregational Prayers, so as to be different from the Christians and Jews. 

*^9 0'<*9 

9 Also A n.> ^ 8 Also <U»a> 
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A.H. <*LJ[ “ the Flight Year ” (16th July, 622 a.d.), [abbre- 

viation a (butterfly h )]: and also by Christians iw3f “ the Lunar Year.*’ 1 


" O O' 'O'" 

B.H. is lW (written in full). 


S 9 o' 

(b) Muslim Feasts. There are two chief festivals:—(1) at 

9 , 9 + s* 

the beginning of Jfj-*, the day after the termination of oLa/oj and its 
Fast. In India this is known as , an abreviation of its classical name 

o c y - c So 9 ' o~° S o o' ' olQ'o So 

jkJJt (“ the festival of breaking the fast ” ) ; (2) or ^ 

( “the festival of sacrifice*’ ) : this falls on the 10th of ^3, when the 

pilgrims offer up sacrifices at Mina, a day’s journey from Mekkali. 2 


>, /O^c 9 9 9 

§ XXXII. Prepositions (), Prepositional Nouns, Exceptive 

Particles, etc. 

(a) Prepositions govern the genitive. The noun so governed is styled 

p 9 o ' 9 '0> S P &9 

Prepositions are ‘Separate* ( ), or ‘Inseparable* ( cl*Lo ). 

(b) Inseparable prepositions :— These are five : (1) w bi “ in, by, with * ’; 

9 9 9 9 

[prefixed to the affixed pronouns * - ^ - La, it changes the zammah (-) 

1 Every year has 354 days and consists of 12 lunar months ; vide p. 200. The H. year 
1327 began on 23rd Jan. 1909 a.d. 

9 * * S so S o' S o o' 

The months of the Christian year are usually in Egypt ^5lb - jSljX* - 

> / ✓ ✓ 

9 s 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 C S ' 9 o,o * > 9 ' 9 <*. 9 9 

- *|U> . ~ ( or - y.j&'s m j 3 * 9 }* - rb*** * in Syria 

' * * / / . /y 

■Z -.9 o9' p%,9 p'* p „ fi p so , fioS' 9 9o9S 9 0 

J&\ - (dan.) . -;!Cf - - ;l?f - - vf - Jj^f - JbUl 

&*+ 9 o S$9^ 9 9* 

^Ljf - JjJfj 

2 In India, this is generally called Baqra ‘Id “ the Cow ‘Id,’ 5 though goats are 
usually sacrificed and not cows. Poor people sacrifice cows, as seven houses may share 

9 

in one cow, whereas a goat cannot be shared. In Persia, this feast is called 

✓ / 

49 
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PREPOSITIONS, PREPOSITIONAL NOUNS, ETC. 


into kasrah ( ->, as * -r: 1 (2) J “to, for, belonging to,” 2 [before 

affixed pronouns, except the 1st pers. sing., tins is pointed with jathah , ‘vide” 

§ XXVI, (/) (1); it also changes to jathah after the vocative ya : as: b 

* 

“come to the help of Zavd ! ” ; but ^ l~i “ to me”]: (3) k° “like 5 

i * 

(not used with pron. suffixes): (4) j w a (a particle of swearing), as: “ by 

! " f 

^ s , OJ 

God!” = AJJL: (5) o t n = *, except that can be prefixed to aXJ| only, 
whereas the other can be prefixed to any word; if a verb is used in the 
oath, w must be employed. For ^ with the. acc. vide § XXXIII (a) (ii). 
Remark. 

( c ) Separate Prepositions :—(1) ^ y ° “of, from (indicating commence- 

ment); than; some fc ” : ^ “from, off (indicates separation, substitution), 
after, at, about, on the authority of,” etc*,; (but “from me”). 

* ' u * o , 

“to, towards, up to, until”: 6 “upon against”: ^ “from 


^ " O' ' / ^ r y ' * , 

1 Aftor faj “ see ! behold » ”, ^ mat/ hr used, as • ^jj oJ Jl^j f^f — ±3 Jla^ fij. 

5 v ^ 

<? " * *9 r o x 

hi negative sentences, the predicate, it a noun, has often as: ( U>1» or t 

* he is not. a rider”: f or f lx? •* the> are not learned.” Vidr 

also § XLIJ (a) (2) and $ LII (a) (2). 

2 As a Conjunction with the Subjunctive, it denotes “ in order that, so that”; vide. 
§ XXV (c), Otc. 

" 9o O ' 

^ cannot precede a pronoun ora verb; it can precede a noun only: (JU*« or 

-* 1 s 'U *9 * r 

must be substituted before a pronoun, and US or U1L. before a verb, yit ur means 
“as it is, in the same state ” is reall\ a noun signifying ** similarity.” 


“as it is, in the same state ” is reall\ a noun signifying ** similarity.” 

s> v £ 

* W ' P ^ * * G OJ G* 

* — “a certain merchant ”; y.'i'A ^yo “a chair (made) ol 

' <■> ' ^ 9 ? 

wood”; JUJl b* “the wealth wluch I have”; otrA+Jt bo be 

“ what you have done to us in the wav of kindness” (i.e. “ the kindness which you have 

done to us ”); i jj* “ lie lias already shown you some of his signs.” 

h Before the affixed pronouns, and ^JLc change the final alif maqmrah into ^, 

G ^T' ,, 

as : * alay-k* t^bJLc “ on thee” ; itay-h* A*J| “ towards him ” ; *alayy ° “ on me , etc. 
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c« 9* g ✓ * g 35 

off’'; 4 ‘from near”: ^ “from on”; ^ ft “m”; (but ^i 

“in me,” *±* “in him” etc*.): £*> (rarely £* ) 1 “with, besides”; 

G ^G 9 G^" C- 

“up to, until, as far as,” (also a Conj.*): or « ( for^i ^ ) “ since ” ; 

, - " ' » - O'*' <>> " 

1**1- 1*1 - (witli suffixes etc.) ‘ ‘ with, near,’' vide § LIT1 

“To Have.” 

& 

Remark .—To these may be added the noun or part iole *_>; 4 “often, many 

- 9 , 9 

a, but few,” as it governs the genitive, as: oo&J ±5 rtjZ J^> “many 

4 ' 0 

a noble man have f met.” 

G G ' * 

(2) When^ and ^ precede the article , they are pronounced min a 

* rtit-c * JJ ■< s ' 9 

and ^ *an »; as: ^ min a ’ Uwalad 7 , and ^ “it is told 


1 {* ** in spite of that” : ci>f £/o “ in s|)ito of the fact. that-, although.” 

*" ^ 9 is " 

‘ 1 Note the phrase t “ I eat the fish even !o its head 

here rea(J either ra*s l -ha, a genitive governed by the Proposition or eUc r(Cs <l -ka an 

35 

accusative as the objoct of the verb, in which latter case is a Conjunction. 

^ i" »• G / * ' & 

“ |aven etc,” | is not used with suffixes: L*xj cud *»£ix>( ■* I will kill even you. 


indicates motion towards and arrived at, whereas ^Jj does not necessarily connote the 
latter moaning. 

9 ^ * y G> 99 ^* 

*■ Before a noun, either may be used, but without a noun only, as in 
'* 1 have not seen him since.” It is not used with suffixes. It is construed either with 
the gen. or the nom., the gen. being moro particularly used when a yet unexpired period 

x t g r g 9 y 9\_5s s- 

of time is spoken of, as: fJjfc iU “ 1 have not spoken to him since the 


hoginning of this month.” 

<m9 ^ j5 9 

4 The ace. (dependent on the interjection L ) of ^ “multitude.” .wj must 
begin a sentence; the noun it governs must be indefinite and qualified by an 
adjective, or a. nominal •or verbal clause in Pret. tons© in place of such adjective : an 
+ 9.95*9 , ,H>9 

alternative construction is &jj “many a man.” With {*> affixed ( l*j) adv. ) f it 

signifies “perhaps, probably, sometimes, frequently,” and introduces a sentence. An 

s 3*9 

indefinite gen. often occurs after the conjunction ^ the particle ^ being elided, as: 

9 * '' 35 9 

“ many a cup have I quaffed.” ^ means “ a few,” and also “ many a.” 

In Urdu has the same contradictory meanings ; vide “ Hindustani Stumbling Blocks,” 

Supp. VIII, 18. 
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on the authority of Ash-Shafi'iyy ' 9 ; but before other connective alifs, ^ 


becomes ^ min % as : abf 

* * // / ^ 

When prefixed to or Lc, the final & becomes p by assimilation 

/ ' o i/> & Cv'” 

(^U, 3 t) 5 as : , U*>, and l*x. 


(6?) Other separate prepositions are simply nouns in the accusative 
(or adverbial) case, but without the tanwin. They, too, govern the genitive , 
and some of them (originally nouns) may also themselves be in the genitive 
after a preposition. 

'C' S O' 9 ' O " 

1 “after” (time or place), (dimin. ); cbi 1 “before” (of time), 


" G'^ - o*' 

(dimin. JU*S ); <5y “ above, over (place or rank), more than (a certain nurn- 

- G'^. ' O ' 

ber),” (dimin. “ under, underneath ; less than (of a number) ” ; 


^ o 


S &9 

“ under, underneath ” ; 


“ before, in front of (of place) ” 



“ round about ’ * ; behind, beyond, besides * 46 about (number), 

+ (j 

for example, in the direction of, according to ” ; ^ “ with, in possession of, in 
the opinion of, at the time of ” ; *xic cy® ‘ ‘ from 5 ’; (or ^ l^c) “ instead 

/ o * o' c 

of, in place of”; ^ (or declinable 8 ); “except, besides”;^*# ^ 

“without”; “in the middle”; 6i-Za “without”; “except” 

, ( 9 ^ +■ 

(indeclinable): U “besides”; &bi “opposite”; *1*^ “opposite” 


1 But as adverbs, i. c. when not followed by nouns, oj»j and JUj 

J>u ' 

1 ( “ direction, quarter ”) is used as a substantive in all its cases with a following 

9 g ' 9 9 * + o * 9 ^ , 

genitive for “like.” or “ about,” as : <Vj JU; “ a man like Zayd ” ; aLc^rjLi 

»- ' , 
uU; “T passed by about a hundred men." 

* 

G" * 

3 ykki can be used with either an indefinite or a definite substantive, with 

*• * c x 

one that is indefinite, only. After jxP )/ and jX* not otherwise, nothing more,” 

, \ \ 9 o" *o*9 *o o o 

is understood, as : “ I have a dirham on me, nothing 

^ ' 1 / ** 4# / 

olse.” Vide also (e) and § XXXIV ( b ) (2). 
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/ ^ ' 9 'r-'** * * ^ * r 

( il*uo ‘‘placed opposite”); or “opposite”; fbef 

•'G' 'O /» 

“ before, opposite ” (of place); “ after, behind ” (time and place); 1 

'G' ^ *'(// ' , c'' 

(sometimes b° , and U*-«) “between or amongst”; jo# “from 

^ /■ ^ 

,9 

amongst”; “on this side of, under, without K , less than or worse” 

^ <j,9 

(dimin. e*^)- 

(e) The following are used as nouns and run through all the eases: 

9 G * P G 

y^> (vide p. 772 and note 1); <Ji^ 4 subs, “likeness” (= adj. “ resem- 

P * Po P * 

bling, like”) ; adj. and Axi. subs, “like ” ; adj. “ resembling, like, 

O' 9^ 99 0 * ^ * 9 ' * 

match for” ; as: *Jj di* “ like Zayd” ; <*lLo “like him ” : Af£ 6 

<? * ' ' 

' * * o 9 o< 

*0 ( or lIvo * or ) “l saw a man like 6 Zayd.” Also y** 6 

' ' *+9(j , 0 > 

“alteration, difference, non- etc.”, as: “a non-Arab”: 

099^*, 9 99<s 

“ impossible ” . ! “ kings and others ” : ^y* (rarely ^y* and 4>«*) 

“except, other than, another (besides so-and-so).” 


I If two substantives depend on ^AJ,the preposition need not bo repeated ( 00 } 

o * 

yj+e y ) • but if one (or both) of the words is a pronoun, the preposition must be repeated 

' '< j * o . O' 

( '■***.) yMrf )• 

'I' •" ' O' ,, «" ' 

* aud sometimes mean, “both—and, or “partly—partly ”: 

«•» . ' o' O 1 * O* ' ,, ° G' 

jbo “ both rich and poor came to us. Ajo^ = ‘ in his presence.” 

* ' t * 

9 9 c r 9 

• s In the meaning of “ without,” \*))&>. or &)£> \^y° ma y bo used for * but 

/ / - ^ 

- ^ 9 o 9, 9 

and p&jt “ beware ! ” 

9 o 

* Mufl 1,n Jlc etc. is construed ae a noun in apposition to the preceding noun and runs 

* i>o Po * m 9 * o p * 

through all the cases. Vide § LXII. The usage of - j\ lisuo and is similar. 

9 o P * P *• Po 

& refers to likeness of appearance only, but - ^jJkj and Jboc are general 


terms. 


9o' 


« After j)i J| and ^xi ^j*x) “ not otherwise, nothing more,” is understood, as: 

< 1 9o* * 0 * & 'o G 

[ 3 crV {£*** “ I have a dirham, and nothing more.” Fide also (d). 
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s> * PZ ' 

Remark. —These govern a genitive, as do and lt the whole, 

/ O'" P C," P * O 

all ’ ’; and “ a part, one, some 99 ; or “ measure, size, quantity, 
P r-'P 

worth ” ; iUj“ number, computation” (— “about”); “both.” Ftde 
§ XXXVIII (Zt) and § LXI (k). 

x{(5 . 

(/) U^-o y “especially, above all” {lit. there is not the like of) seems to 
be both adverb and preposition being followed either by the nom. or the gen., 

as: («tyj or) <y>\ Uj** > ^UJf “all the people pleased me, especially 

> 

Zayd ” The word is compounded of the ace. of ^ “an equal” and 
the negative X 

(q) To imply exception, are used : J|l (particle) ; (Lo) (par- 

9 o', *o\ ' * 

tides of the nature of verbs) ; and the nouns ftp - jt* , declinable) and 

(indeclinable) • vide § LIV. 1^* l* and &L U J govern the acc., but if the bo is 

omitted, they sometimes govern the gen.: or ,^>lL 2 governs the gen 

or acc. 

O ^ w, > 9 9 

§ XXXIII. Conjunctions 

(a) These also are 4 Inseparable’ and 4 Separate.’ 

Inseparable Conjunctions are : (i) j w a “ and ” ; o j a “ and so ” (as a 

consequence). The latter indicates a less close connection than j, and is 

frequently used for the English full stop: ? is irrespective of order, but o 
distinguishes it h 

With the Subjunctive, = “ so that.” It also introduces a Nominal 
' 

clause after Uf “ as for” q.v., and is also used in the apodosis of Condi- 


• ILL U •• what is free from ” ; |«Xc l*: “ what goes beyond.” 

2 Lit “ be excepted.” 

✓ .. o -■« 9 s 

‘ A Introducing a .second nominal sentence, j means “whhe” ( Jl*J| ) , as: 

(ijfy or ) JjL ) iXjjyAc ** Zayd departed, while (or and) ‘Arm*, remained ” : if tile 

second clause is Verbal, the ^ may be dropped : ride also § XL1V (b) (3) Remark TI and 
§ LVIII. This wan? of condition sometimes introduces a nom. sentence that has no Part. 

/ O' + * P L' " ' 

or Aor., as: “Zayd eame with a sword in his hand.” For two verbs 

j + * 

coupled by o for a verb and an adverbial clause etc. vide § XXXTV (6) (7). 
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tional sentences q.v. It is often prefixed to particles: with a following 

Nominal clause or a Suffix means “for.” 

(ii) J with the Subjunctive = “ so that,” 1 2 and with the Imperative “ let ” ; 

vide § XXV (r) and (rf). With the particle «J, it loses its vowel, as: 
fad-yaktvh. 

Remark. —In the meaning of “with”, the Conjunction j takes the 

> s' ~ f O' ' 

Accusative, as : j “ Zayd with his brother.” 

For • with tlie Oenitive vide § XXXI1 (b). 

(b) Separable Conjunctions: —The following are the most common :— 

H 51 

^“then, next,, after a little while * ” (often followed by kd\ ) connects 

words and clauses” • o indicates a shorter interval of time; also in indicat 
J. p ^ 0 e " * 

ing order, ^ follows o, as ^ ir** 3 «V) ; here or pi could he 

z* 

used in both places, but p> could not precede o . 

jl “or”, but followed by the Subjunctive = “ unless, unless that”: 
fi - “ either—or,” or l*t ^ ( b°[ for i*i[ and U>); or) yf«XdU>| jJkcf 

“give it either to Zayd or ‘Amr.” 

^ , o y >> 0 

pf “or” (in double interrogative clauses, as: f' *!*-•' “ shall L do it 

or not ? ”). 

^ , fi' , O ' ^ # S' ' 

“ and not, nor” ( sy«[ il j U “ a man did not come to me, 

nor a woman ”). 


1 With the same moaning are cjK - Jii\ and negatively HsJ 

and XU.il ‘‘so that 

not.” Also a preposition, ride § XXX (1 (h). 

2 The Adverb pi is connected wit It p) t 

If all came in quick succession. v-5 should properly be used of both 
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** I (ft I 

/a&m and lakinn a 1 4 ‘ but * ’; the former is used before a 

✓ / 

verb; and sometimes, without governing power, before a noun; the 
latter is used before pronominal suffixes and nouns, the noun being put 
* cz t 

in the accusative : and both used 

*V ' "s' 

9 O s > # 

“ where,” is used to join clauses; 2 = 44 wherever.” 

i/ 

«.'M 4 at which time, when, since, because,” is used of Past time either with 
Nominal or Verbal clauses; it connects clauses (and cannot begin a sentence 

s o 

as UJ can s ); b® if 2 * 4 whenever ” (conditional; with two apocopated Aorists). 

tif 4 41 when, if, as often as” (originally of time, but often of condition; 

always followed by Pret., but generally in sense of Fut., in which case it intro¬ 
duces a Verbal clause, vide Temporal Clauses ; in indirect questions = 

14 whether” = cU ) : (for it and f«3! “Behold,” vide Interjections). b° fii 

4 ‘ if ever, when, as soon as ” (temporal; with Aor or Pret.). 


o O O 9 99 y 

I Lakinn n is one of 

s * * 

y 

i/S\JJ ' * is S 

‘2 So too after or “ if anyone,'' Uc “if anything,” U. 4.0 “ if even anything,” 

s^S ' * is' * ' S 9 h r " G 

“how,” UjuV “however,” “where,” “when,” “where,” Lc if 


“ whorever,” ^bf “ when ” and other words implying a condition, the Pret. has a future 
sense, the condition being represented as fulfilled. The same applies to the Frets, before 
9 ** s 9 ^ p * < 

and after jf “ or,” as: /\ %\y* “ it is all the same whether they are absent or 

present.” 

* s 

is O' ^ G " ' . . 

If the Pret. after etc. is to retain its meaning, or one of it« 

g : ' s' 99 o &P 9 9 - „ ' o 

“ sister's” is inserted, as: <JUi f^yo 6J “if his [Joseph’s] shirt haa 

; ' s 

been torn in front then hath she spoken truly,” Vide XLIV (a)v (5) and § LVI Condi¬ 
tional Sentences. 
g 

is also a particle of denial; vide XXXIV (b) (3) Adverbs, p. 783. 

$ 99 o 9 t, 9 ✓ c, 99 9 * 9 *■ s 

3 For example &t ^ but f 1y\£ ^ <&jyo UJ : 1+J must have a 

verb after it. 


4 But fadv. “in that case, then, therefore,” 
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o 

e>] “if” (for probable conditions; followed by Pret. with present 
or future sense; in direct questions = ‘‘whether”): “even if, 

although 99 ; sometimes = “and if”: ^ “verily if”; Jf? ( &f + ¥ > “ if 

j5 ** .i 

not”; Jlfj “and if not, otherwise.” ( 111 as a particle of exception = 
“ except but, 5 ’ vide § LTV). 

^“if” (for purely hypothetical or impossible conditions); (also used 
before a verb = “ would that,” but before nouns and pronominal suffixes 

it * O' ' so' 'J'o' 

Vis used). With Negative, by . - yy i “if not.” 

w ' * u < ^ 

y* “ although ” (= cjJ j)-y j sometimes = “and if” (in impossible 
conditions). 

O' 

e/i “ that ” ; with Verbal (and sometimes with Nominal) sentences, 
the verb being generally in the Subjunctive ,‘ z or rarely in the Aor. Indie. 

\ L 

or the Preterite; also introduces direct quotations * yji “as though”; 

o' it' o ' ' ' i* o " *o * 

‘ 4 because ” ; ¥' ( for f ¥) “ that not ” ; J(l or cd “ except that ’ ’; 

o' " ' ' " it' 

“in spite of”; ^13J “ so that not”; cd “that” with Nominal sen- 

i >" 

fences and a verb in the Indicative ; tlie noun immediately following 

it 

is in the accusative (as with c>! ,s “ verily”); with the suffixed pronoun of 1st 

if i' / ■'jib 

person or yb' , bf or Uif etc.; KiM and Uitf “ just as if, it is as though ” ; 


o' ' o. 

1 Of these, J \y may precede a noun, an affixed pronoun, or a verb; l>y is used 

# C*- O' 

before the Preterite ; and rV before the Aorist but with a past meaning. 

2 If more than one verb is dependent on the Subjunctive is used throughout 
o ' 

but {*)) is not repeated. 

Kj * 9 

For with the Indicative vide Syntax. 

i i ' 

- In certain cases either <♦>} or may be used indifferently. 
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JJ * SOr JJ * 


“ because”; c>! j$* or of Jlj “except that, yet.” Vide § XLII ( c) and 
§ XLV. 

£ ^ 

bcf ammd “as for,” with a following Nominative (predicate always 
has ci). 


or U-a-jj ( rarely ) “ while, whilst.” 

{m ^ c “ when ” (conditional) ; followed by Pret. vide p, 776 note 2 : be 
“ whenever, at the time when ” (temporal only, does not apocopate). Also 
adv. — “ when '( ’ ’ 


‘‘until” = ) ; with a Nominal sentence often 

vide § XLV (c). [ Vide § XXV (c) and § XXXII (r) and note 2, p. 771J. 

U < O ' - U' C/-* 

^ or “ in order that ” ; takes Subjunctive: ^b^ and “ in order 

that not.” 

“when, after ” ( followed by the Preterite, generally with Pluper- 

O' - ^ 9 o'. 

feet meaning ; requires a complement, as: <v>) UJ “ I slept when, after. 
Zayd had gone ”). Vide note 3, p. 776. 

>o> >0 > 

or■ A/c “since” (former cannot precede a verb; both also used as 
prepositions), vide p. 771, note 3. 

U “as long as” (followed by Pret. with present or future meaning); 
f'a bo “as long as” (md “as long as” and darn" “he continued”; 

” as long as he rode”; Uj 6 U> “as long as I slept”). 

" " ^ " G' 

Ffdfj § XL1 (e) (13). Often occurs in compound Conjunctions, as: be 
“after that”: bo cU$ “before that” (always with Aorist). It is often 

V * 'ji* 

used to generalize, as : LK “as often as” : bo “whenever ” (tern* 

poral only, not conditional: does not apocopate as does when condi- 

^ g ' ^ 

tional) : also U if “ whenever,” and U fij ‘• if ever ” q.v. 

O " U 

U^orr^jf ^x> f vide § XLV (b). 
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Remark 1 .—In generalisations, & “whenever,” U la] “if ever,” 

“whenever,” U )S ‘‘as often as,” are followed by the Preterite or the 
Jussive, in the sense of the Present. 

Remark II .—In Persian and Urdu f|.> U is practically a preposition, as: 

' 

madam*’l-hayat “for life,” (but in Arabic U “as long as he was 

alive”); the Persian Conjunction is ma-dam-ki U, or ma-ddm-i-ki 

U. 

(c) Vide also § XXV (c), Subjunctive Mood. 


§ XXXIV. Adverbs. 

(a) Inseparable:— f interrogative prefixed to the first word of the 

^ ' s ' P (jS * > O ' 

sentence, 1 as: f “did he beat you ; f>ut 1 nsm u ‘k a Zagd un 

“is thy name Zayd ? only used when there is no interrogative pronoun, 

e.g, ( oJUi JU» or) “ hast thou done this ( ”, but iaa JUj Cir * “ w ho 

has done this ? ” also § XLIU and § LIV. 

✓ / ✓ 

^ (,s a inseparable) and s sawj a (separate), are particles prefixed to the 

99* O ' ' O - ' 

Aorist limiting its action to future time, as : or » &U?L, “ I shall do it.” 

/ /■ /(, ^ 
J l a “certainly, truly.” This may be prefixed (i) in oaths, as : 

\ 

< / r O ++ ^ 

l a -‘umr u ’k a ‘‘ by thy life ” ; (ii) in a complement to an oath, as : alh ^ 

“ by God he has certainly gone out ” ; (iii) as an inoeptive particle before a 

o' 

noun, adjective, pronoun, or the Aorist tense ; (iv i to an apodosis after y, or 
5iy; (v) to the Predicate of a Nominal sentence beginning with o|. 


, s ^ </ /C/ - " ' 

* X n negative interrogative clauses. iff - - bof - ^f, tlH : V' “shall 1 not 

9 *G* * ** * £ x 

do it ? ” ; &UUf Iaj| “ hast thou not done it Hut if 1 , “ look hero,” is an interjection. 

■i For the interrogative j 4- (with the hamzal ' u l-tra?l). A long vowel cannot 

precede a letter that is sakin unless the letter is doubled. Also two sakiu letters never 

o' ^ <*' 

occur together, except in pause. For p\ — J in a double question see .*[. 

+ G + ^ 

3 Sawf a Jjaj indicates a more remote future than does ^ * a , of which the latter 
is a contraction. 
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(b) Separate are:—(1) Nouns used in the accusative case, as . - 
(\)yk or) y - “ at one time —at another time ” : U* “ together ” ; l* \j£S 

^ 'ft ' o' " ' ' ' ' ' * 

“often ” ; “ by chance ” ; ^*3' al-yawm a “ to-day ” ; fj*- 31, or 31 

x _ " 5* ' _ _ 

‘ ‘ undoubtedly ’ ’ : al-dn a ‘ ‘ this moment, now ’ 5 ; J/l^ (in Persian often halE) 

' o'u" 9 t> ' o-o'* ^ ' " 

“at once”; (or^*!, or “yesterday”; USfj> “always”; tat or 

, x *u s >x 

oil 1 “ in that case, then/’ as : U'J ^yy “ let us go, then.” 

To the same class belong “ at the time of, when,” Uf; “sometimes, 

^ # C 

perhaps ” j § XXXII (c)] (l) Rem., Jy- lit. “in the end” [particle of 

' x- o 

futurity vide (a)], > “ especially 5 ’ [vide '§ XXX11 {/) ]; “how 

'Ox ? + (j ' 

(interr. or condit. 4 ), as” ; (used only with suffixes, as: “he alone,” 

O-^'O' 'O' xx o' 

“ they alone ”); and ^ and “whilst, during.” For J*\ vide 

Remark to (/i), § XXXVIII. 

(2) Several nouns that are used as prepositions in the accusative without 
tantmn , [‘vide’ § XXXIf (d)], are used as adverbs also, but in this case 

9 ^ 9 0 x 0 

they are pointed with zarnmah instead of jalhah , as : or s ‘‘ after- 

x^cx O o' o o ' 

wards ” ; Jaj, or cUi ^ (but as a preposition J*i> ^>> 0 .) ; 4 “ where ” (not 

>0'C o'-^O' 

interrogative); ^ “whence”; cfl “in such a manner that, 

' ^O' ^O' ' -^u' ' o' 

so that ” ; U*j^ “wherever ” ; ^ V , (or ) “ nothing else ’ ’ (inflected 

V 

for case, only if there is an affixed pronoun to it, vide p. 772, note 3); J&* 

x > > 

' O^ ' -'ex ' C' W 

“ like " 5 (becomes before ^ or ; \j°y* or vide fci. 


1 U‘t is hIho h conjunction “when. if since, otc.” and an interjection “ bohold ! ’* ; 

f xt» o r 

from iSJ 9 an obsolete word for time” : the genitive of which occurs ir i X u A or iiu, 

“ at that time,” and “ on that day.” Vide p. 776. 

* '* 

^'<x * 9 'O' x O' 

5 jUi! (JUfii o« y/m do, so will T do ” 

3 The final zarnmah is of course dropped in Persian, but not in colloquial Arabic. 

♦ Fide p. 776, note 2. 
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(3) Certain particles, as: cUd “yes, certainly” (confirming a state- 

\~y y ' y <j ' ' 

ment), as: bo “ Zayd did not stand up.” <*U4 = “that is so, he did 

not.” [But in reply to a question, is better]. 

ilf 1 = “not” + interrogative I, vide (a). 

* " y y 

Lc| l = bo “not” + interrogative f .vide (a). 

o- * c" 9? y^y 

pi “or,” in a double question, as : il p\ aU*i “ shall I do it or not ?” 
c>l “truly, certainly”; introduces Nominal sentences, the subject fol¬ 
lowing being in the Accus.: the Predicate is often strengthened by J, as: 

0 y* 4 C' & f‘ y ? o' & 

JiUf e>[, or uUb “ verily, Zayd is intelligent.” With pronominal 

'‘jj 

suffixes, <bf “verily he” ; or “verily 1 ” ; b] or Uh “ verily we. ” 

✓ ~,y ~ y * " 

gJ y 

Ujf(for^l + bo) “only”; always begins a sentence and qualifies the 

*(_, ?o ^ y y y& 

word or clause at the end , as : cidi-wJi USj “ the alms are for the 

poor only ” ; often corresponds to the Flindustanti y to and ^ hi. 

C tiy 

“ how, where, in whatever way, whence? ” (interr. or Conditional). 
c;b) a and U ob! “ when, whenever ” ( interr. or Conditional). 

«. " o y 

that is” ( = ) ; much used by Commentators. 

m y 

I 

O ' «- 

“yes, yea; always followed by an oath, as: aUi j c 5*! “ y ea > by 

* y y 

God!” 

i 

oyo' " ° 

‘ ‘ yes 5 ’ ; vulgar form of AIM j 

^ * y 

" o' o yi** 

£ * where, whither ? ’ ’ (interr. or condit.*); • er* ‘ ‘ whence ? ”; 

yyi*' 

“whither?”; Ubl “wherever.” 

1 In negative interrogative clauses J/ \ - pJ\ - Gsf - !, as : aAaj| Vl “shall I not 

*yoy' y' ' ' 

do it ? ”; icf ** hast thou not done it ? *’; but Jff “ look here ” is an interjection. 

* Vide p. 776, note 2. 
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(Jj 1 “but rather, no on the contrary, but." 

yes, certainly, why not, of course,’* in reply to a negative in 

" 9 ' O'*' > 

terrogative, as: ^ “Am I not your Lord? They said., 

‘ Yes.’ ” 

' C" 

Ixxj “ while, whilst ’’ ; connected with the prep. 

■$>' 

(or in pause &+>) “ yonder, there” ; vide p. 775, note 2. 

' C '■ 

jj^ “ yes.” 

\5, often untranslatable; with the Preterite it signifies the completion or. 
certainty of the action, and may sometimes be translated “ now, already, 

'U* * C ■" 

really,” as: ** 11 we have mentioned (just now).” It signifies 

?9 , y 

that something uncertain or unexpected has happened, as: cuxT 

3 .[L oA 5 “ I was hoping he would come, and now he lias really come.” With 
the Aorist, it means “ sometimes.” Vide § XLIV ( a) (0), and ( b ) (3) Rem. 
Ill, and (7). 

u ^" ■" o ^ 

LsJ (for o + Li> ) “only > and that is all),” lit. “and enough” 
always placed after the noun it modifies. 

> 

“never” (of Past time); always follows a negative Preterite ora 
negative Jussive , as: Li aid; U = Li %\y ‘ 1 have never seen him” : 

( uy, or or “ never,” (of future time) ; always follows a 

negative Aorist, as: il “ I will never leave thee ” : f-xc “never” 

(of either past or future time ) is used with a negative verb], 

& “ not at all, by no means, certainly not” ; vide also § XXXV ( b ). 
“not, no,” used with Aorist in Present or Future meaning, as: 

9 ' 

il “ I do not do it, or L shall not do it” : or with Jussive in Imperative 
meaning, as: aLiu H “do not do it ” : SI, followed by an accusative noun, 

* In Persian ei ther or can be used for enhansive “ but ” ; but in Urdu 
only can be used ; vide Phillott's Hind. Man., p. 210 (c). 

* Vide also §§ XLI1 and XL1II. 
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expresses complete Denial, as: jk*> JJ 1 4c there is no escape at all.” Also 
used as representative of the other negatives after j. 

C'' 

fJ “ not,” used with Jussive, to which it imparts a Paxt meaning 

C " G" « " 

as: fJ ‘"he did not do it.” 

1+1 “not yet ” ; followed by Jussive. 

g * o' 9 ^ y * * 

^(contraction of &\ V ) “ not ” ; followed by the Subjunctive, 

whicli then has a future meaning, as: <*!*•? ^ “ I shall not do it.” 


U 1 “not” ; used with either Preterite, or with Aorist as a Definite 
Present. 


o * ' 9 9 t "O 9 (j** ^ 

a particle of Denial, as: \y of \d[ “ 1 have not seen any- 


o 

thing of her, that I despise”; vide also § LTV (e) Exception. [For as a 
Conjunctive, vide § XXXIII (£)]. 


c5 x<. “when,at what timeJ” [Also Conjunction vide p. 778]. 


o''" G " " " " 

( rarely ^ ) “yes” [derived from ^ “ (what you say) is agree- 

t " * 

able”]; affirms any statement or question. Vide <Jv. 

O * m 

cJa introduces more lively questions than the Inseparable particle 
vide (a)\ introduces direct or indirect questions; in indirect questions — 

* O" "G** o " o g " 

“whether,” 1 as: JLt ! “tell me whether thou hast expected 

me”; not used in alternative questions ; gives the Aor. a future sense.*” 
Vide § L1V. 

1U ( = JU + K) “ not ” ; used in Interrogative sentences, q.v. 


i Vide also §§ XLU and XL11J. 

* Corresponds to the Hindustani (not Persian) use of ayu bf, 

8 The interrogative particles | and (JIa are. not user! before the interrogative 

G 

pronouns. Occasionally tlie two particles are combined, as: 

5ji^ C <" O " c » 

Note the idioms: wiyJt wouldst thou like some wine?”; <JLa 

' ■x*’ /'C' / G- 

r liu‘ “ doest thou wish to sleep in these, some substantive as or (J** must be 

supplied. 
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'9 

lift “ here ” ; IUU (or U*a) “ just here, right here, this very place,” and 

,*» , +9 

uplift and <j?ltft “ there.” 


(4) Certain adverbial phrases, as : —-y ^ “ shortly ” ; fy ci»fi (or Coy , 

' * £ 

* /(s' * O < ^' 

or bo ixy ) “ one day, once ” ; aJUa. ^ - from amongst ’ ’ : Jk*. ch' or 

t * t 

* ^ 9 ^ # C* p ' ' 

ju ju. “ any way, at any rate, in every rase” ; ( cm or ) ^*>1 ^ “ per- 

j. - 

i ' i ' 

haps” Ux* K “ especially ” ( = U ^ y “ there is nothing like whatever, 


vide § XXXII (/)) ; U JL5 or Uli 2 (from uU, “ it was little or rare ”) “ seldom,” 

and to Jtfc or UU? ; (from JUd - 8 “ it was long ’*) “ not for a long time.” 

Vide also § XLII (c) “ Particles that govern like Verbs.” 


(5) The “ Approximate Verb 1 ” “ he was on the point of,” 

£ o 

signifies “ nearly, almost” etc., and is followed by the Aorist, as : 

' 9' o' 9 o' * V 9 ' <**' o ' 9 0 ? 0 * ' * 

{ ^>yo\ ^ ) oyof (pronounced kift*) “I almost died ”; ijk* yw] & 

9''o ' o ' 99* * ' 

“it is very likely that poverty may result in infidelity ” ; ( ) *A"Aj & 

“he nearly did it.” Vide also § LXI. 

* O ' ' Z**' 

(6) “would that!”, and Jh or <J*J 4 “perhaps,” govern the 

accusative and also take the suffixed pronouns, as: (rarely ) 


1 By Arab Grammarians is considered an “Approximate Verb” cl*J 

c s ' o 9‘$>9* * ^9 o' o9\L* i " 

and its subject is the clause following or ^. In ^“ perhaps 

o9 

O'Ot' 

(said Moses) your Lord will destroy your enemy—”, !•*& is considered to be the subject of 

This word usually stands first in the clause. The Pers. “ perhaps,” is also a 

verb. Vide § LXI. 

* By Arab Grammarians, these are considered to be verbs. They stand first in the 
clause. 

* *o •" * __ 

8 As: buA.y lx> (Jl$ “ thou hast seldom come to us”: ixtijA U JLfc “ thou hast not 


honoured us for a long time.” 

* These are perhaps vorbs. 
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“would that I—” ; <^*1 (rarely ^*1) 

U < O 


< 'O' •> o' 

“ perhaps I—” etc.; ^ b 


4 >a) ls L^ “would that there 


were between thee and me the distance 


of the East from the West! ” But if is added to c-*d, the noun may be 

& ' "v ^ 

in the nominative; while if it is added to <JU or JLi, their governing power 
ceases. Vide also § XLII (c). 

„ - 9 fi 

* & ^ s * s 7 gj a S 

(7) Note the construction JUsU *».*• ( — Jlfef ) “ he prostrated 

himself and made long (his prostration),” for “ he prostrated himself a 
long time.” Compare § LXIT ( a) (5) Remark. 


§ XXXV. Interjections of }*o f • 

( a ) The Vocative is expressed by the particles b, and Up or Lb I For 
Vocative, vide Syntax of the cases. 

(b) Some Interjections are : f or or Uf “ah, alas!” ; ei>L* A oU^ 1 “ alas, 

^ ^ ^ 9 

alas! or far from it!”; «J| “fie 2 on thee”; or more emphatic 

'S> < r S * JLi / 

“ never vide also § XXXIV (b) (3); La “ make haste ” (with prep. 

' ^' O' c' sjjy <*> ' ' 9 

o, as : IL La “ come let us go ! ” ); ^ or f J “ bravo! ” ; J (fern. 

* 'C' . G^ * 9 ^ r 9 

of Elative ) “ hail! ” (as or wj) “hail to thee!”); oJj j s 

O 5' 9 * G 9 s o' 

or “beware,” = cibf or ^bf; Ia “lo!”; ^ “woe!” (with 

suffixes, as: “woe to thee!”, vide (c) ]; t* “oh!” (often with the 

following noun ending in !_l_ ; or in pause, or for an alif maqsurah 

O' 'o' ' O'c' ' L. * * r * * * 

in *f, as: f^j lj, or ij “Oh Zayd! ” ; *Uj*o \ 3 “Oh Moses!”; liL»! f^ 

' -■ & & ' (±/9 - 

“ Oh sorrow,” and also<^iu»f tj “Oh my sorrow ! ” ; (and pi. fj*lA) “ come 


1 But in pause ci>L*A 

of 

2 In Persian, of expresses pain or disgust. 

,H is also a Preposition. 

lit. “ take and drag along ”=“ and so on, and so forth, et cetera'* 

50 


4 
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here!, bring!, give!” (sometimes declined like an Impera.); “give, 
bring here!”, declined as an Impera.; (properly Impera. IV of ^^“to 

& + o o' o'o * o* 

come)”; ^ “come!” ( = “haste,” or “keep to,” or 

' ' *■>’' "ji ^ ' ' ji ' 

“call”) (with prep. as in ^ “come to prayers !”); 

J or or (for admiration or regret) “wonderful! or alas!”; 

' O' " 

also ) “silence, hush ! ” ; (also Ax>) “stop ! let alone! ” 

/ o' P o ^ 

(c) The substantives ^ and (formed from ^j) are used as follows: 

o - ? o ' f 'o ' 9'o 0 

“owe to thee” ; <J.^ “ woe to Zayd ” ; j = “woe to him.” 

✓ " 

(d) The measure Jl** gives an interjectional Imperative, as: “ take 

✓ / 

care!”; %J\y “ give it up ” ; Jjif “ come down ” ; J&j (m.c.) “ stop work.” 


G' ' 'O' 


(e) lil or jj “behold ” ; often used after or U>#; the former before 
a Nominal sentence and the latter before a Verbal: in the former case the 

<£ <p £ 

OJ ' ' o UJ ' O* 

subject may have v, as : cl “ behold a jinn came ! ”; til or) b*f 

ci, or erF-’ hi | S] “when suddenly I found a Jinn by me” : vide Con- 
e * ' t 

junctions, for til. 

* 

t ' OS 

(/) Many nouns in the accusative are interjections, as: “ welcome,’ ’ 

' ''O' ' ' 4 ' ' t O' ' # o " 

or l^o; £clk^ “willingly”; j “welcome, you are at 

home, be easy ” ; U> “ may’st thou perish”; 34x> “slowly, gently!” 
Vide also § XLI (d). 

i 

(g) Many religious phrases are used, as: *D ^ God forbid! far be it 

I v x 

Oj 'O ' so? 

from!, this cannot be!”; <itUf c>Uu*» 2 “praise be to God” (used for 


J Most Arabic verbs denoting “ to come ” are transitive, 
K ' 'o> 

* ^Ueumi “ how strange! I wonder greatly at it.** 
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a t f O' 


admiration): &U| { as God pleases ” (to remove the evil eye *). *11 


“ thanks be to God! * *; &U/ “if God will! ’ ’ (often stands for the English 

JL ^'o 9^9, sxi'O 9 * - 

“I hope so”); *1 lb or JdJf cl*x> “God forbid” (lit — “I take 

*o 9 (jr t, * 

refuge in God’*); ^£*1*4 “I ask pardon of God!” (used to decline a 

<o *« jj-c & * * o " " 

compliment and in other cases); ill )l j * ‘ there is no 

might and no power save in God the mighty! ” (expression of astonishment 

or alarm): (IV of ^1*) “He is exalted!”; and <J^ ^ J-c *JJ| “God, 

exalted and magnified (be His name)!” (constantly appended to the name 
of God) etc., etc. 

(h) There are also numerous calls to domestic animals, and imitative 
cries and sounds which may be considered as Interjections, such as for 

o ^ 9 

driving horses ; or ^j*> or hyu* for driving a dog away; for calling 

fj G> O 

a dog ; for calling camels to drink ; or ^ for making camels 

+ O * C * 

kneel; the sound of a blow; the sound of a stroke ; the sound 

o 

of a falling stone ; Jjl sound of splash. 


9* *• * s * ✓■O't/o' o 9 * r * 

1 Also = “many”, as: &\)\ f^yo <jJ “ho had many children”: here 

the word ' many ’ is not stated for fear of the evil eye. 



PART II.—SYNTAX. 


§ XXXVI. Nouns—Definite, and Indefinite. 

(a) Tanvnn is equal to the indefinite article, as: ‘ ‘ o, good 

t * * f * * 

book ” ; “ a glorious queen.” 

(2) The loss of tanwin , with the addition of Jf, shows that the noun is 
definite (except in the case of certain proper names, and nouns that 

9 9 * (j 

are imperfectly declined), as: V IKJ| ‘‘the good book.” 

(.3) The loss of both the tanwin and the article, usually shows that the 
noun (if not a proper name) is definite and governs, in the genitive, the noun 

9o ?, 

that follows it, as: <^U| oij ‘ ‘ the daughter of the king”; “the 

P * * 

father of Zayd ” ; “ one of them.” 

*o Jf o 

(4) “A daughter of the king” is expressed by odj (“ a daughter, 


one of the daughters, to the king ”): fW “ the (or a) slave of a man ” (= 


9. 9.9 9$ fiu* 


99 o Jf * 


( *3UJi) : <« a house belonging to the man,” or <J®^h ^yo ^x, w 

* s ** * * * * 

s 

9' 9 

* ‘ one of the man’s houses ’ ’: cUyi ^ “ the slave of the man.” 

(5) Note the following:— oAj “ one of the daughters of a king” ; 

9 ' ' " 

, 9 o' 9 , o > 

oaj “ a or the 1 daughter of a king ” (according to context); 

< " !? 

'o*o** 9*o o ' 9y * o 9 ' 

44 a cup of coffee,” but “ the cup of coffee ” ; =? 

t * ' * * 

9K~ off* 

“ a garment of silk ” : 44 a Hindu, one of the Hindus.” 


(b) The definite article often denotes species or class, as : ;U»J( y*> 

✓ O' / / 

u** 9&9 9o * o' 

“ lie is like a (the class) ass” ; *illi ^=rJ( “ (the class) wine is the origin 

* h 

of the (the whole class of) sin.” 


I Dofinito in a generic sonso, %.e. not the daughter of an ordinary person but of the 
species king, vide (b). 
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(c) (1) After the demonstrative pronouns as qualifying adjectives , the noun 
has the definite article Jf, as: wjbXJi “ this book”; but when a noun 
is a predicate to a demonstrative, the noun may be either definite or 

$ ' * I 9 ' ' i 

indefinite, as : fa* “ this is a book ” ; i to* “ this is the book ” ; 




c fj 


9 O'L-*® 


lit) “ this is your book,” vide § XXVI (a). In (.Sir ^oJ| li* 


■ o 


cy A ‘‘this is the day which you were promised,” might be inserted 
after for emphasis. Vide also § XXXVII (6) and § XXXVIII (e). 

s ' O* s 

(2) Note tlie definite article in such phrases as, A-cl~J (adv.) “ this very 
hour”: “today” (c/. Scotch “the day”). 


§ XXXVII. The Copula “Is” etc. 

/ O ^ ? o'' 

(a) The words for “ is ” and “ are ” are omitted, as : “ Bakr (is) 

✓ 

i (s9 j * Pi i 

handsome ” ; ( or) JU^i “the men (are) handsome.” 

[b) (1) For clearness (to prevent the predicate from being mistaken for 
an apposition), the third personal pronoun, masculine or feminine, singular 
dual, or plural is often used instead; but the subject and predicate must be 

w *' c - ® '9 sl i ^ 9s 

definite, as: aUi “God he is the eternal”; aL* 2 eJ| ^a y i 

s oS 0 s Cl o s / S s t, 9 

^a [in this last example, after ^the adjective cannot be feminine 

^ 9 9& S 1 S ' s? 0 s 

singular, vide § XXXVIII (a)]; b! y* O^jh “ that man am I " ; bi jA 

‘‘ who am I? ” In all such cases, both the subject and its predicate must 
be in the nominative. 

^ ' o 9 s 

(2) After e>i and cjf with a definite subject, the JLaidi is not required, 
as the predicate is easily distinguished by being in the accusative; but a 

c, 9^s * * 

separate pronoun of the same person etc. may be inserted, as: bf 

9 1 o ' 1 & 

l I (am) thy Lord”; v'U^f ^ “Thou (art) the bounteous giver.” 

(3) When the subject consists of several words , it is clear without the 

-9 o ; 0 ~' ✓ 

1 This copula ( ^A) is “ the pronoun of separation ” ( (JL aAJ( ). 
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9 VP ' 

4 ‘pronoun of separation * 9 that there is a complete sentence, as: 

“the religion in God’s gift is al-Isldm .” 

*■ s s’ 

(c) This pronoun must be distinguished from “the emphatic pronoun” 

»Si~o 9 ^ r + & *9 * * c 9^sc - s 

( cX^Ulf ) , as: y* !** “ this was (not is) the reason ” : ejk 

9 O 9^^r f f 

“ the Muslims (and not the slaves or mercenaries) formed the 

- 9 9 9 , o ' ^ 

army”; “ but they were the doers of wrong” : 

*?~r' * "7 " "ct' 

cluklf ioa (jf “ where then is my share of the booty ? ”; 

t* ** 9 * O~o * I (j * 

er* 0 lil - ^UXlf f** <^*1 “ whose is this book ? Ours ” ; compare § LXII. 

* $ *• 9 c j * 9 0 

Occasionally the emphatic J is prefixed, as: ^asJUall ^ “if we 

* * / 

be the righteous.” 

9$ Co s s '•& ^ 

(d) Aif and Ifif, etc., mean “ there is ” etc.; ofc' Ail “ there was.” 


§ XXXVIII. The Adjective and the Demonstrative Pronouns. 


(a) Adjectives follow their nouns and agree with them in every respect, 
but sometimes according to the thought in the mind of the writer. Collective 
nouns (and broken plurals) may be treated as singulars or plurals, according 

to the idea, as: “a tyrannical people”; u a united 

/- /o' 

people”; “a miserly people.” Occasionally a broken plural 

$ * 9 (j ' / 

takes an epithet in the regular feminine plural, as: fl»f “ numbered 

days.’ ’ 


* ^ / *" * s * 

(b) generally makes no change for gender, as : ( or) 


o JT h S 

or Jl^yi 


( c) For the Infinitive used as an Adjective, vide Apposition. For the 
Noun of Instrument used as an Intensive Adjective, vide § XV (5) Remark III, 
and § LXII (d). 

(d) The adjective may refer either to a preceding noun which it qualifies, 

O ^ SO S’ S’ 9 9 S’ 9 (,«*< 

or to a following noun that is connected therewith, as: clajJhJLJ* JUj “ I 
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*9 , 6 9 „ 9 0 s 9b ' 9 9 ^ 9 

saw a man poor of understanding ’ * - lUi oj 'j : 1U; oufj “ 1 saw 

* * 

9 9* 9b * 99s 9y *s 

a generous man”; ty\ ^ib ‘ I saw a man whose father was 

generous.” It agrees in case , with the noun preceding it (to which it is, as it 

were, in apposition), but its concord with the noun following is the concord 

9**' , 9 s 9 S 

of the verb and its agent. Thus in l\y\ pi/ “I passed by a 

man whose parents were generous,” {yi+*/ might be substituted, since a 
dual noun may either be preceded by a singular, or followed by a dual, verb. 

*9 9* s s ' 9 (s'* 

Similarly in Layf pj/ %&)j* “I passed by two girls whose father 

9 ' + * * 

was generous,” the adjective can only be singular masculine, as the verb 

which could bo substituted for it would be p /. 

The adjective may also be rendered by a verb or a verbal clause, as : 

99 04f &s 9 9, 9 9^9, ,9s 4 9, 9 

Aiix Ji y and #>j! pjS 1U.; 

(e) The adjective follows its noun, the demonstrative pronouns precede 
their noun; but if the noun governs a genitive or has the affixed possessive 

pronoun, the demonstratives follow the noun, as : “ this son of 

*1 * 9 b 

mine is noble ” ; t«XA> jjJ “ this son of Zayd’s.” 

* ’ 

9 * c~ ^ - 9 * * « . 

Note the following ‘‘this book”, but I** “ this is 

b 9 9 s , l 9 9 Jjs* y 1 * 1 

a book” and p&/? “this is your book”: “this man’ ; 

*9s~*9 s.' " s 9 9&ms 9 

“this is the man” and “this is the man 

s * * 

who came to me yesterday.” Vide § XXXVI (c) and § XXXVII (b) (1) 
and (c). 

(2) Before a collective noun, the demonstrative will be plural if the verb 

• 9 $. 

is plural. Note that the word is always treated as a plural and 

requires the plural demonstrative before it. 

(3) Before broken plurals, or lifeless feminine nouns, the singular 
feminine of the demonstratives is used; but before regular feminines, either 
the singular or plural feminine is used. 

(/) The genitive cannot be separated from its governing word. In 
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9 s c ** 9 

u»j*)\ ji—‘‘the glorious possessor of the throne,” 1 the zammali in 

' ^ o- f 

clearly shows that it is Nominative, and therefore agrees with jt- 

'<S t 

Tf the phrase were unpointed, the word might stand for the genitive, 


in which case it would agree with “ The spacious house of the 

9 ' 9 > 9 9 (jsc, + 

Waz!r M = 

(r/) Generally when several adjectives qualify one noun, the copulative 


“and” (j) is omitted, as: •>>»> *•>[. But 


' 'O' 

if the Adjectives are of the measure JJ) they are coupled by j . as 

o c 9 >• s> 9 f, 

7 '(j - * V ' Li " ' MJ ' ' Mi' " ' Mt ' ' ' Mi' ' ' ' 'u ' ' " '' 

j j pJtj j jjr*\ j a 


(h) (1) Some Arabic nouns , such as ‘ ‘ all,” “ every one “ one, some, a 
part”; S^.vide (c), Kern. p. 774‘ c like ” ; masc. and a>hirtem., “ both 

[ vide LXll I {d) ]; j^c 3 “ another than,” vide § XXXII ( d ) and (e); vj “ many 
a,” stand for English adjectives, but in Arabic govern a genitive. A 

,o-*&9 f -o- -9 

peculiar use of Jr in apposition is: Jr j* “he is a thorough, 

real, scholar.” 


Note, that with a definite noun, lK = 


“ the whole or all,” but with an 

9 9 

Mi' 


indefinite noun, it= “each or every,” as: Jf “the whole of the day,” 

*** £ o £ q + £ o 

sJJ^^C yj ' / W* O' W + 

Jr ‘‘all mankind,” oJi^xacJi Jr ‘all the animals”: ^ J> “every 

9 c 9 s 

O' Mi ' " ***' Cj ' Mi' 

stratagem,” ^ Jr “ every day,” J" “ each single one,” ^yo JT “ every 


J Sale and Rod well both translate this «• the possessor of the giorious throne.” In the 
l T rdu translation of the Quran this is $1 Ij ^j9 mJj Jj, which is ambiguous, as <Jjy may 
(jualify either or J ||j (J»j c . 

‘ 2 In modern Arabic, the tirml vowels art' omitted in speaking ; hence, to avoid 
ambiguity, a word signifying ‘ property ’ is inserted in Egypt, to indicate possession, or 
in Baghdad J V. 

9 m' i,9 „ 

3 before an adjective is privative, as -xP “impossible.” 
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one who.” Note, too, that lM may follow in apposition to a definite noun, 

9 Jj" 

as: uh^ “the earth, the whole of it”; “ mankind, all of 

them.” 

& 9 

Remark .—Note the peculiar use of kull un (followed by a genitive) 

>'o' < w 9 9 ' *9 

as an English adverb or adjective of excess, as: yt “ lie is a 

«* "St 9 9 , 

perfect liar, thoroughly untruthful ” ; { j^i <J' “ I tried my utmost” ; 


cR “he beat him as much as he could.” But without Ji,—vy* d> 
✓ * * 

o * &9 o-> y ^ * r 

and d' = “in every kind of way, all kinds of ”, as: d^f l)S oKi “ I 
6 £ 

ate all sorts of dishes.” 

V' 

(2) lit. “ apart, portion,” is followed by a gen. of a pi. or a collective, 

and means “some one or more, a certain one, one,” as: fbKt u* X} ls* “ one 

o *£>*€> 9 ^ ^ 0 9 * ^ 9 

day”; “one of the pupils”; lv® u** J “ some 


evils are easier to be borne than others”; U«h& r j “even 

' ^ " 

though the one of them should aid the other.” 

/o ^ V >> 

(3) Similar to the use of d£* etc. is the use of j** or jt<&° and etc. \ vide 


§ XXXII ( e ) notes 4 and 5, and Remark], as : ;l*ax> iX**. Adi ^f; 

f * + 

* s? * £ 9 f 9 9, 

“ he saw in the water a fish, measuring a cubit ” ; l*)»> JA 5 

“ the height of the idol is about thirty cubits.” 

$ o * * o * 

(4) Forand the prep. vide § XXXII (d) note 2. 

^ ^ . 99 * 

(i) An Adjective may govern a genitive, as: d&A ddi d-*j “ a man 
little of understanding.” In such cases the muzaf , contrary to rule, may 

* * 9 9 ^ * 

have df, which is then considered to be a shortened form of ; dd^Jf d^i 
dftdf ss (J»^| (Jta^Ji “ the man (who is) little of understanding.” 

- * S 

Vide Relative Clauses LV (6). 
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(/) Note the following constructions:— 

0 o ' 4 * ' -^ 6 - 

(i) I 4 AJ 003 “Zayd (is) handsome as to face ” (i.e. Zayd is hand- 

9 P O ' 0s' 4 (s' 

some) = “Zayd, his face (is) handsome ” = 

0 * 0 'O ^ J> 0 ' 

^yi er^ *V) “ Zayd (is) handsome of the face.’' 

' 9 s * 9 , 

(ii) ^^acJ| cU^lj “the man, the handsome as to the face” 

(here Jf = ^><iJf) : (for other constructions and explanation vide 
Relative Clauses § LV). 

>0 * 0O' 

(iii) j <x >3 “Zayd is long of his sight” (i.e. Zayd is long¬ 
sighted). 


a,.« * o^^o'^o 

(iv) jfrt “ the most of men, most people” ; cj >j«» “ I 

£ 

walked, the quickest of walking ” (i.e. very quickly). 

(k) Sometimes an adjective is expressed by a substantive in apposition , 

/Cr 0' ' p £ P , * 

as : “ a girl [who is], a virgin; ” ^ “a number of mosques ” ; 

, - + 0 

' 'jJ ' ' S - w , 

l**. Iaa. JUl| j “ and they love wealth with a great love.” 


( 2 ) The material of which an article is made may also be so treated, or 

9 C£ -e P' & ' - 9' s C£ * 9 ' “Si * 

else put in the gen., as : \ = w*A>jJ| ( but not ^UaJf) 4 ‘ the 

u • ,, 9 - Pu% - A/* 

golden image : yy*» v y = “ a garment of silk, a silken garment.” 

" O' 

(3) The Infinitive, without any change for number or gender, is used 

4 o * 49, 0 (** 0' '<j 

in apposition, as an adjective, as: and vide § LXII (d). 


(1) The natural connection between substantive and adjective may 


,9 




always be broken, the words j* or being understood * as: [ y*> ] 


and 


(m) (1) Comparatives from transitive verbs of loving, hating, etc. 

to I 

<j9 (j & * \n *' ^9 (*9 j ov P * '9 

are followed by J, as : aJJ Ul Jr or aJJ t-JUf yfc ‘ ‘ he seeks more 

after God than ye do.” Verbs of knowing take v 
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(2) Comparatives from intransitive verbs take the same preposition as 

9 0 o9<,* 9+ o + *9 

their verb, as: X^Jb “he is nearer to you in affection (i.e. 

you love him the most).” 

O ^ C t # 

(3) When the comparison is between sentences, with U 0 r is 

* * o 9 (j * (j o ' ''o'C'* i (, *99 + 

used, as: Wv ubb ^ “ thy quitting this city is 

ij + ?ij'+ $ 0 u ' 9 + t'* ' ' 

better than that thou shouldst remain in it”; (_r*f ob; wU^Jf i&a 

1 ‘ this book is better than that which I saw yesterday.” 

c + ' * & + s <,* 9 *&- 9 +*o * kj ' o 9 0 + > , o+ 9 

jf or ) <*bo (*^l vJUf . 


(n) (1) The Superlative may govern an indefinite noun in the genitive, 

" + 9 + g + 9 >0' 

in which case it makes no change for gender or number, as . aj;L* **f*y>} 

‘‘ Zaynab is a very pretty girl.” 

Tf it is followed by a dependent definite noun, it may or may not agree 
with its noun in gender and number, but preferably does not : — 

(s* ** * tf * ' 9 t< - *• 9 , i - 9 

(f^SJi! 3Lcif l^Aor) JLiif U^, “ they two are the most accomplished of 

^ ^ 9 +* 9 9 + 99, 

their tribe” ; or ) ^*4 tflii “his daughters are the 

prettiest girls in the tribe.” 

0&' fi 

Remark. —Note that Jy andybf, which are really superlatives, take the 

G + 9 + 9 £>9 ■< 9^ + 

same construction. Either ^ Jy or J^Vl fy)\ is used for “ the first day.” 

9 

* s + * 

(2) The highest degree is expressed by the elative followed by 1-* or b© 9 

9 9+ * 9 + ^ J +* <, o * * 9 ++*, + 

as: l* ^*^1 41 the very best thing”; olij ^ 1 lx> lUaJ ^ j 


w * o-o * + 9, b ^ 9 

t “she is the most beautiful of the daughters of Hayy ” ; bo *j/b) 

wM * ' " O 

xj ^ “Zaynab is the most beautiful of the daughters of 

Hayy.” 


1 Note tli© concord of the verb, which follows the regular rule. 
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Remark .—Note the following methods of expression: “ the 

' ' 9 ' /■ /> O** 9 ' 

Amir of Amirs, the Chief of the Amirs ” ; and or y*f^acJ| ^5li> 

“the precious of gems,’' i.e. “the most precious gems”; (in this latter 
example, the adjective is practically a substantive and need not vary with the 
gender or number of the thing specified). 


XXXIX. Order of Sentence, etc. 

(a) The usual order of a sentence is, (1) verb; (2) subject; (3) object; 
(4) extension of qualifying adjuncts. But when the agent has a pronoun 

' ' ' 

referring to the object, the object immediately follows the verb, as: 

9 9 * 9 

“ Zayd’s own slave struck him (Zayd),” while Ij>j) v j*e would mean 

“his (some tliird person’s) slave struck Zayd”: a pronoun cannot be 

J* ' ' ji ^ O '" ' ' ' 

}>rospective. Tlie same order is observed with ill, as : bT ill 1^3 ^ 

“no one struck Zayd but me.” With the verb “to be” (understood), 
the subject comes first. 

The Predicate is placed first : (i) for emphasis ; (ii) when the subject 

S ? s JJ 

comprises a pronoun referring to a word in the predicate, as : ^ 

'O . ' " 

{not jt<vi ^• Ux^l*e) “ its owner is in the house” ; (iii) when the subject 
is restricted by i/I, or Ulf, as: *>3 ill ji^l ^ “none but Zayd is in the 

house ; jf*J| ^ US l “ only Zayd is in the house ” (but;l^ll ^ USJ = 

' ' S s 

11 Zayd is in the house only ” ). 

(b) The subject of a Nominal Sentence 1 should be either a definite noun 
or else one qualified by an adjective, except in certain cases of which the 
following are the most important:— 

0 " c 

(i) When the Predicate is a noun with a preposition, as: 


“ I have a book” ; -i 44 in the house i 


is a man. 




(ii) When the subject is introduced by J, as: ^515 J“certainly, 


a man is standing.” 


1 i.e. a sentence or clause beginning with a noun. 
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(iii) When the subject follows a negative or interrogative particle, as : 

U “ there is no one in the house” : Ja> “is there a 

0"c ** ' C* -* / 9' ' 

youth in the house ? ” ; (*f ^ “is there a man in the house or 

a woman ? ’ ’ 

^0 * * 0 " ^ 

(iv) When the sentence expresses a wish or prayer, as : ^ AL “ peace 

$ O' 0,., 

be upon you ! ” ; ±>y Jo *‘ woe to Zayd ! ’ ’ 

(v) When the subject is a diminutive (and therefore really contains an 

- - „ 0 O - 9 

adjective), or is an adjective qualifying a noun understood, as: bai* Ju^ 

' O 01 *' 0 o c 0 y * t o y 

‘ there is a mean fellow at our house” : T il< ( & K Z?' C J^ -- ) 

‘ ‘ a believer ( = believing man ) is better than an unbeliever.” 

>' O & y 

U*' wM y 

(vi) When the subject is a noun of general signification, as : lK — ) Js' 
> >. z ^ 

( ^.UJf “ all die.” 

(vii) If the subject governs another word by means of a preposition, as : 

<■ c O'* 0 'O' 

aap, “ a longing for goodness is good.” 


§ XL. Interrogative and Relative Pronouns. 

(a) “ how many, how much?” governs the accusative, as : ^ 

“ how many men? * *; ^ “ how long ? ” ; •&«* fS 'Sj+z t£ how old are you ? ’ ’ 

* u' . us 

— cJf ^jf. 1 Vide also § XXVI (o) and (q). 


Remark .—Before the interrogative pronouns, the interrogative particles, 

O < s 

Ja and \ are not used. 


&' 

(b) ^ masc. (and &j\ fern.) governs the genitive, both as an interrogative, 
? „ Z, * ' ' 3* s O' 

and as a relative, as: “which man? ” ; \ “give 


4+ / / o 0 o '' 0* s s o o 9 

1 ii«( (^1 hi, or 
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me any (whatever) book you like ” ; (*l» (w^or, or) “he who 

is standing pleases me” : e/° or might imply that there was only one 

* * 

/ ^ u/ ✓ 

person, but cU-j implies plurality; vide also § XXVI (o) and ( q ). 

§ XLI. Cases of Nouns; and the Verb Kdn a and its ‘Sisters’ 

* y 9 ' Li * ' f • 

( ^ ), etc. 

( s ^ 9 SS O 9 

(a) Absolute Nominative. The subject (JUli in a Verbal, and * f oJA*ina 

' ^ 9 O' 

Nominal, sentence) may be introduced as an absolute nominative, as: e>U 

9 9' o' 9 ,, 99 90 o-'* 

4 4 Zayd his brother died ” = ^>3 ol*; <^3 “ Zayd's slave 

9 - 

9 ?' 9 $ , p 0 * 

was beaten ” ; *51.? “ the slave of Bakr is standing.” 

4 o' 

The Nominative ) is sometimes used for the Vocative, vide (d). 

9 y * 

(b) Genitive (y± or o^aA.). The genitive implies (i) possession; (ii) 

' r C ("O'’ r ' 9' 'O ' 

material, as: aX~L» « 4 a golden chain” ; (iii) apart> 

/ * 

.'t*" 9 + o o' 

as: ***? “a CU P of coffee”; &*1 ij “ a piece of meat” [vide 

§ XXXVI (a) (5)]; (iv) cause or effect, as: u^lifjjlll 44 the creator of the 

o <*> oj 

earth ” ; ^ “ the heat of the sun.” 

(2) Note the Arabic idiom ;U^ 44 a wild ass (an ass of wildness),” 

where a noun takes the place of an adjective. 

f **' * ' *' S' f <, 

Note too the use of words like ^ - cUI - - ^j! . ^ with a 

following gen., where in English a single adjective would be used, as: 

o' ' 9 ' 

44 dissembling” (lit. 44 father of two tongues”). 

(3) If the genitive refers to two nouns, it follows the first, and the second 

9 9 & ' ' l~> .'o' 0 9 u ' 

muzaf has a possessive pronoun, as: 1 J Vvi “ we are the sons 


1 The j here, is to indicate the zammah of the nominative. This j is only inserted 

>0'« ' *0 

when the word is a muzaf and is nominative. The accusative is aJJ| *Uj| etc., etc. 
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999 i/ y ? c" 

and beloved of God” (said by the Jews): “the man's 

hands and feet.” 

G y ^ y " o ' 9 " *c 

(4) For cUii “little o/(the) understanding ” = Me JUJUi, and *Lc 

** empty handed ” vide § XXXVIII ( j), and LV (b). 

/ c" 

(c) Accusative Case (v^)- (1) The Cognate Accusative or absolute 

*' *? g'S 

object () may be an infinitive, the noun of manner, or of unity, 

9 g * 9 ^ ^ y t''' 

or other noun:—( or f“ I gave Zayd a 

9 C" 

good beating” (here the direct object f«V) is of course in the acccusative) : 

y 99 ^y y y ' O'” ^ / / y y 

Aiyo 1 “I gave him a (one) blow”: “he struck mo 

blows that hurt me”; A-yf Jj-yb “he is walking in tlie path of 


his father”; aaUUJ/ aa**> oU “he died the death of (those of) the 

y y t ** ^ y 

time of ignorance ( i.e. of a non-believer)”; a -yy “he rides the 

9 

9 * ■'’ 9 99 9 * <jj'^oj9 9( J s* 

best of riding ” (i.e. ” he is a good rider”) = b ^ ^Sy : <J^ 

✓ y 

O'" c 9 ' ? ' 

“ I walked the whole of the way”: <Jylf ^ 1 jj* ^ “he made the sand 
into many parcels.” 


Sometimes the cognate verb is understood, as: 

1 

9 <J ' G G x ^ y 1*9 

JW “wait a bit”; aU “thanks for God” 

„ - y y 


f4 slowly ”, for 

JL <g* 99g^ 
for aII 1 . 


9 - ?£,' y / 

Even the Passive can be so used, as: (fy»*£) ly* “ he was struck 
violently.” 

(2) The INSTRUMENT with which an action is performed is in the 

9 G* * U' 9 G * * 

accusative, as: lib** tojj co ; ^ “I struck Zayd with a sword” = oj y* 



O" G y y y 

• But yc “ he beat me on two different occasions 

2 Note that, grammatically, is the accusative, and the cognate or logical 

object is in the genitive. 
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(3) TIME OF AN ACTION. It expresses details of Time and Place 

j) f * 9 <j*+ 9 O " 9 4" * 

(ojle), as: “I stayed a month”; o/U “ I travelled for 

^ x/ // t ^ " " "" 

a month”; UU* ^31 “he came early in the morning”; JJU^ j 

✓ / 


‘'he looked right and left, he looked around cautiously”; ;U “he 
journeyed a mile.” Vide (4). 

Remark. —To this class belong many words in the accusative used 

" <* " " O" 

as Prepositions, as: «JiU “ behind,” Jb* “ above ” etc. 

(4) PLACE OF ACTION, when abstract, definite, and immediately 

O" " o' 9 o ' ' 

derived from a verb, as: ^l«.-c “ I sat in Zayd’s sitting-place, his 

k /- o" O ' " 

s(\a1 ” ; (hut <-5* “ I sat in Zayd’s assembly ”). 

' * ' > O'" 

Wlien var/ue, indefinite, or abstract, as: b&o “ I sat in a place.’ ’ 

But when the place is concrete, a preposition must be used, as, 

o " . ? G - ' _ O " ^ . 9 o 

c5 * ^~JU k * I sat in a mosque” ; “ I sat in the chair 

<■ " * ' " 

O' 9 U' < 

of Zayd ” ; i_0 ! “I travelled in a land.” 


( 5) To express STATE or CONDITION (JU), as: UTi/Zu “.he came 

jJy < >jJ , * 9 ,+ , 

riding” ; “ lie journeyed, turning his face towards Mecca,” 

9 9' $ r S> * 

i.e. “he travelled in the direction of Mecca”: lyA *j\ *U “ Zayd came 
walking, with his father who was riding.” 


jf ,9 9 " 

Remark /.—The Accusative of State may be ambiguous: U31i ALf; may 
mean either, “ I saw him while / was standing,” or “ while he was standing.” 
Remark II .—Occasionally the Infinitive is used for the Participle, as: 

f"o/ " > Z>9 , 9 

«w#3 fS^ (for ^SU) “he was condemned on a false charge, was falsely 

charged.” 

e ' 

Remark III .—The JU. is generally indefinite, but where it involves a 

'■o'® 9 w 9 , t' 9 i . 9 o" 

condition it may be definite, as :—^£LJ| “ Zayd when 

he is riding ( ^j ( a[ ) looks handsomer than he does when walking ” 

" ' ' * ' * u ? ' o' * * /O" 

( ^x) ). The more usual construction would be L£ to aU ^*.f Lfy <jj) 
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(6) The ACCUSATIVE OF SPECIFICATION as: 

“ he is closer as regards friendship ’ ’; lilih *x£i = “ more of a hypocrite.” 

9 C. ' " c <- 

The accusative also expresses quantity, as: li>j “two inaunds of 

olive oil.’ ’ 

(7) The OBJECT FOR AN ACTION, if indefinite , as: d “I 

9 ° S ' *■ 

stood up to show my respect to him”; cuy* “she fled through fear.” 

G " «• 9 l,* * 

But if defined by the article JI a preposition must be used, as: 

In construction, either the Accusative is used or else a Preposition, as : ^ o*yb 

O ' O'*-** v./ ^ U O ^ ^ v < O ^ 

” she fled from fear of me,” and clidi ^ or JUJ, OJj-A 

‘‘she fled from the fear of being killed.” Vide § L (b). 

(8) The ACCOMPANIMENT OE AN ACTION, as: oU*Ji.» <U 

✓ «• ^ ^ ■ g 

“ winter came with its overcoats” : ^ jAJi “ the water is equal 

✓ 

with the sand ” (a.e. “ the water is very sandy).” In such cases j = 

(9) The ACCUSATIVE WITH TANWIN is used for the VOCATIVE, 

t v* - 

when—(i) The person addressed is imagined, as: b “O man,” the 

9 - 'L' ' 

speaker being in the dark; [but to a stranger in the street b, or 1 !<*>] b 

J^y (nominative)]; (ii) In construction, as: b ; (iii) When it is 

9 (s 9 r ' 

a participle governing an accusative, as: 3teLv b “ Oh thou carrying 

*■ O O •+ 9 - 

a load” ; or JU*J, 1UU. U yd hamil a * i ’l-hind 1 * “oh thou carrying the load.” 1 

(10) CAUTIONING: a-lli ) kJOI “take care of the lion !” (lit. “thee* 

<* ■ ^ s G ^ G " •" L> 9 * ji 

and the lion 3 !) ” ; ( ~ ^lli ) : ;ty¥ «-£bf “ avoid the 

society of the wicked.” 


1 For a woman l#ij f ayyat u -ha. 

* But cbxdt Jlobw b “ Oh carrier of the load.” Vide also § LXII (c). 

* Both are considered to be the accusative. 

51 
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£ f it " 4 c>' ^ 

(11) The DIRECT OBJECT OF A VERB (*> Js***), as: 

ja,- - & 

“ I beat Zayd ” ; vJbl 4< T^ee we serve.’’ 

Remark /.—Most verbs denoting “ to come,” are transitive and govern 
the acc. 

?G * '/it' 9(js * 

Remark II. —Many verbs take two objects, as: cJudo” 1 

thought Zayd (to be ) a hakim .” 

Remark III. —The Infinitive and Active Participles may as nouns govern 
the genitive, or as verbs the accusative. 

(12) The Predicate of Kdn a and its 1 Sisters vide (e); and the subject or 
the Predicate after certain particles, vide § XLII. 

(d) VOCATIVE. — (1) The person called, is generally preceded by one 

of the vocative particles, of which Ij is the commonest. Either the Ac¬ 
cusative or the Nominative may be used for the Vocative, vide (c) (9). 

9 o' * 

■ \tt ' t X ' SU 4' f 

The particles htff masc. (and ULl fern.), or l$jf Ij, may be prefixed to the 
NOMINATIVE, which must however be defined by Ji. Before a compound 
word, or an indefinite word, b is prefixed, without tanmn , or some particle 

' w 

other than Wil 

In broken plurals however the tanwin is not dropped after yd, as: 
»>Jbf b “ O boys! ” (The tanwin is dropped in collective nouns). 

' / ^ s* i*9 * a# ' * 

Note the following : b “ 0 my father!” ; *Uf b “ O mother! ” ; b 

1 ‘ 0 my Lord! ” The alif of L is sometimes not written before another alif, 
as: “ oh my brother ! ”, a L «• welcome! ” 

" o 

After b k< Oh! ”, the noun has sometimes *' added, to prolong the voice, 
when calling to a person at a distance, or for affection. 

- o 

After j (for grief), the noun has I or *i added. 

(2) The word is seldom used in the vocative, Alldhumm a (= Yd 
Allah*), without a voc. particle, being used instead: this is said to be 
a corruption from Hebrew. 

(3) For a noun in apposition to a vocative vide § LXII. 
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(c) The Verb Kan* and its Sisters ( ojAJ y off) etc.—The following 

fifteen verbs, however, require the Predicate-adjective or Predicate-noun 

) to be in the Accusative. Numbers two to thirteen are called ^(It 
must be recollected that state or condition is usually expressed by the 
accusative). Nos. 3 to 8 may retain their proper meaning, but frequently 
mean simply f was’ or * became,’ irrespective of the time of day, eto. With 

* c * 

the exception of they are regularly conjugated, both in the Aorist and 

Preterite:— 


1. 


“ was 1 


; also “ was and still is,” as: 


£ 9 ^ y* y y 

UxL: AJJ, Jg 


‘God 


4 y 9 9 ^ . 

is all-knowing and all-wise” : UK* ^4 olf kan a abVl-marhum* l alim an 


“ my sainted father was a learned man.” 


For Jg bo vide § XLII (a) (2). 


2. (conjugated like a Preterite) “is not,” which may also take a 

^ y 9 <^y y (y y " ✓ 4 yy P y yty' 

predicate with as: U>;U ±>)‘ 4 Zayd is not a thief.* ’ (A**? or) 

“ Sa‘Id is not a boy.” 

< ^ 9 (j y y 9 - i*yo y y 

3. ;U>(Aor. j^ J ) 1 “ became” : hie “the poor man became 

✓ + + 

y . ^ 9 ' 

rich 99 ; “ we are getting tired.” 

s y O y • * yy<jy 

4. (or ) “he passed the morning,” as: “I 

passed the morning thirsty,” or “I became 2 thirsty.” (So too with f 
“ to do at the dawn, etc.”). 

y ^ * •* y 9 y P y y ^ y 

5. <^-*4 ( or ) “he passed the evening,” as: ^f 4 * Zayd 

became sorrowful” (not necessarily in the evening). 


6. “ to pass the forenoon.” 

& , P y * 9 y 9 99 <j y & s 

7. <Alo “to continue (the whole day),” as: ^ <JJb 

• " 

“ his face became black and at the same time he suppressed his anger. 


I And also . j>U - and **S =“to become.” For - 

and (Jm. in the sense of ** to begin ” vide § LXI. 

< y 9 y c " y ^ y 9 (, y Q y 

s In such ntences as — *o\ ^ Ixuy “ I passed the morning happi¬ 

ly, but the evening unhappily,” the verbs are taken in their proper meanings. 
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^ * * 

8. e>b “he passed the night, to become,’’ as: “Zayd 

passed the night awake.’ 1 

p 

9. Jlj u \ or Ji? V, or Jy ^ “ he failed not, ceased not, continued ’ ’ (Aor. 

? yy y $ 9 fis' ' " " 

Ji>» H; may also be followed by another verb, as: «V) J ( 3 “ Zayd 

y 

y c+m i / ^ tj" - ' ' 

was always an enemy to me” : i^a ^jlc or) oJijU “ matters 

^ f '.y fit,' y' ' 

were still in this condition: ( Uau* or ) (J>? pi ) Jljb° “Zayd still 

goes.” Vide § XLIV (b) (5), and Approximate Verbs § LXI. 

' U'C y < y + 

10. U m'anfakk a “ he relaxed not ” = J j L°. 

11. 1* “ he ceased not ” = JljLo. 

y * y y y 

12. ho 44 he departed not” = Jjl*. 

l h plsl'o' 2 ' “as long as it lasted” (requires a second clause), as: 
or ) LJU>U “I stood as long as the Amir remained 

sitting.’ 

, y 9 y y 4 y 9 9 y y 0 y 9 y (j y 

14. ^U 8 -^ytJ “ to become again, to return,” as : U >jP 3 U jj£ f*>j 

" y ' 

* ‘ Islam was a stranger in the beginning, and it will become a stranger again ’ ’ ; 
t( when thou returnest from thy journey.” 

"y y 9 (j ^ * 

With a negative it signifies “not again”, as: b'b o^U^Inever 

y 1 9 <yy iy ^ ^ fy O/ 

wept again”; ^ i( “ do not do so again ” ; 1 ±*>. pi 

“ the journey was no more possible.” 

' m \.y ' * ' . ' ^ m * 

15. s “to remain,” as: LJU.cL.xaj “ I remained sitting.” 


1 Ma Lo adv. “ not”; also pronoun 44 that which.” The Preterit© is used with the 

' 9 " . - G C" 

negative particles to ; and the Aorist J|j*| with V and ^ and with pi (J 
§ XL III. 1 

* Afa l>o adv. 41 as long as.” Fide also § XXXIII (b) p. 778. 

8 Some Grammarians do not include «*lc and ^aj amongst the 44 Sisters of •* ; 
they say the accusative is the 44 Accusative of State or Condition.” 
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(/) The “ Sisters of Kdn a ” may be followed by an Aorist instead of an 

Accusative, as: jJKIj SI ;b* 4 * he became speechless ” ; Wj j&VJ “he 

* * 

continued looking at her.’* 

(g) ft* bo and are used in the Preterite only. The others maybe 
used in other tenses. 

Remark .—- p± j . ( without bo ) may also be used as an ordinary verb. 


§ XLII. Government of and U, etc., and the Particles that govern 

like Verbs. 


(a) (1) The particles U and il when they = have in certain 

cases the same government as the previous verbs [ § XLI (e)], as: 

' ' 6^' * - 6~* 2 " 6(j* ' ~ ^ 

l*jb &JJ l/o = U5b <\jj * 1+515 = t+’lj Lo.^ 

^ ✓ * 

' /o' ^ ' 6 ^ < c'' 

( 2 ) The above could also be expressed by : ylaj <vj bo, or ybp <*j) or 

V - V - 

*jj. Note this redundant v, which is also used with uM 1*>, as: 
/ x 

" * of ' * ' 9 c 9 , 

fjixj oif l/o = Ujlj U; the former is better. Vide § LIV (e) and p. 783. 


( 6 ) When SI expresses general negation ( ), it governs, before 

c£» x 1 ^ 

an indefinite noun, the accusative without tanwin , as: al/f &Jl V “there 


is no god but God ”; ^ ( <xJl;s<./o J| or) il la budd a (or la mahdlat a ) 

min a 'sh-shay* 1 “ it is absolutely necessary (there is no alternative from 
6 * 

the matter)” ; j b y “there is no hawk flying.’ * 


(2) If the subject of negation is connected with any other word (except 

. 'O o" C ^1/ " / 


a governed genitive), the tanwin is retained, as: b*x* 0*3 ^ J | 44 there 
is no one better than Zayd, in our opinion ” ; by Utflj V “ there is no rider of 


/ / / / / £<j t o'" 6 * * / 

a horse,” but ^L> ¥ (ditto); fyctx* K “no one is blame-worthy 

6 + ' 

whose deeds are good.” 

( 3 ) If the noun is either definite, or separated from SI, there is no 


1 It is a disputed point whether 44 not** has governing power, but ^1 l* has none. 
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o* c#* £ O' ' £ 9* O'l,/ 

government, as: ^ **3V “Zayd is not at home*'; lUj o^i 

“ there is no man in the house.*’ 

(4) With several negations, if Jf is repeated before each, and if the nouns 
are indefinite and do not govern a word, the two constructions can be used 
either separately or mixed. 

For )l after^ vide § LVIII (b). 

* »' * * * C *" 

(c) The government of U and D is extended to oil and the 

O so * ** * * * t> ± * O^ * 9 O 

negative oj, as : oj/ “ it was not an hour for repentance: 

<? - 

Ju “lie rules over nobody ” ; vide § LIV (e). 

9 9 y o' 

(d) The following PARTICLES RESEMBLING VERBS 
) 1 reverse the government of the subject and predicate. 

The predicate of these particles follows the subject, unless the former 

/ < o ^ 

consists of an adverb or of a noun with its preposition, as in i»vj cif 

“ verily with you is Zayd.” 

If the pleonastic U is added, the particle loses its governing power, or 
else this indeclinable U may itself be regarded as the subject governed in the 

$ to* OJ f 

acc. and as meaning “ the fact is,” as : e>], but ±j) U»f. 


(1) inn* “truly, verily” ; introduces with emphasis an independent 

£> ~ ' # ' & ^ & 

nominal sentence, or a direct narration, as: ( or ) l*Vj cil “verily, 

9 ' o *9 *<j l > '*%>-> o * 

Zayd is standing”: aBi “say that ‘God is all-powerful’ ” ; 

* ^ 

/ ^ ^ ^ ^ jj 

“your friend is with you.” 


e>J is also used at the beginning of a clause connected with such particles 
✓ 

& ' p o ^ 55 ^ & 6 

as “then,” KJ “behold,” and where, as: l*V) c>J 


“ sit where there is Zayd sitting.” 


'9 * o ? * & 

Named also j 


8 A transformed nominal sentence. 
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If the subject of oj is a suffixed pers. pronoun, it must be repeated in the 

9 * & 

predicate in its detached form, as: I “verily Thou art the 

Liberal giver. ’ ’ 

s 

When the subject immediately follows oj, the predicate may take the 

corroborative J, as: iajJ oj, but when the subject is separated by a por- 

l 

tion of the predicate, the subject may take j ; vide example in Remark to (5). 


If, however, the predicate is either negative or a Preterite without the J 
is not prefixed to it. 

Remark .—If there are several predicates in a nominal sentence, the 

/ 9 c / 9 ^ * o 

copulative j is usually omitted, as: “I am attentive (and) 

well-informed.’’ 

$ ^ j" ^ i ^ 

(2) ann a “that” and its compounds o^ “because” and o^ “as 
though, just as if,” introduce a subordinate ‘Nominal’ 1 clause, as: 

9 ? * ' 9 9 , 

aJJ, of “ I testify that Muhammad is the Prophet of God ’’ 

Xji ' 9 * *• >>" o * <-> ' 

(here the clause beginning with of is the object): “ I 

wonder that thou art writing ’’ : «v**f “ as if Zayd were a lion.” 

& . . - 
Remark .—Either oj or of may be used indifferently after (i) signify- 


ing consequence, as: a^U o' 0 ‘‘if anyone comes to me, then he is 

* * - 

honoured”; (ii) after a particle of swearing provided the subject has not J, 

/ . ' ^' jil ^ JL ^ ^ r + - ■> 

as: (AJ ol aPi j; (iii) after W “is not? ”, and H “undoubtedly,” 

' / / 

as: f5U i±jj ol l*f “ is*not Zaj T d standing? *’ ; AJJ| oj “undoubtedly 


o .<>0 / 

1 A Nominal Sentence ( ) begins with a noun or pronoun: a Verbal 

* + 

9 S> o o 

Sentence ( AjJa* aJL*^. ) with a verb. Before a verbal clause, of an “ that” (and 

* t 

“ but ”) are used. 

* Here the verb governs its complement with a preposition. 
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Po 9 

God is forgiving ”; (iv) after and the like introducing a direct narration, 

✓ 00 -o > , u (_,S 

as : *U| ijy* Jji “ the first thing I say is, ‘ I praise God.”* 

oo I 1 ^ 

(3) lakinn a ( or ) “ but 1 ” : introduces a nominal sentence. 

' cr S - ^ " o - 

(4) 2 layt a “ would that ” etc., as : Ulf “ oh that her father 

\JJ ' ' '' Jj' *" t s ✓ 9s ✓ ^ * 

were alive ” = ^ Ubf ^1 — U*> Ia^i 

^ ^ p * t ^ ~ * 

(5) la'all* “perhaps”; t<v3 8 <JbJ “perhaps Zayd is sleeping.” 

P o ' ✓ ■j° s & 

Remark /.—Note the emphatic order in fy*w “some words 

^ 4 o 5* 

have magic power”—( Prov .): the ordinary order would be, 

"* s'* fi (J f jj 

ajJ ; [ a>! = “there is” and “ the fact is” ; vide 
' ' * *✓ 

§ XXXVII (d)l 


Remark II .—All these particles are prefixed to a redundant *if without it 

' - p9s S s ' 

they would immediately precede a verb, as: *Uj^x> ^ aS] lM. In, 

t ' ' 40 

P c * P (s r ^ & 

cha* JjiJ a>J “ verily these are decisive words,” the » after c>! is redundant i 
it is a pronoun referring to “ Qur'an.” 

, S. 

G G ' (j I 

(e) (1) The lightened forms - e>f- ^ and ^ (which must be used in a 
verbal , and may be used in a nominal sentence) have no governing power, 

P ,p p o ' 9 O ^ 

as: (Jifex/o *»j e^-tc “ I know that Zayd is going away.” 


I But lakin (which has no governing power), before a verb, as: Jli Ai ** but 

s * 

c, P9 99 ~ ' <j ' ' 

ho said ” ; but j “ but their hearts hardened.” 

* Vide also Adverbs § XXXIV (6) (6). 

tv ✓ / 

8 If “perhaps” immediately preoedes a verb , a pronoun must follow cW, as: 
aW “perhaps he will come.” 
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(2) This (1)1 takes J before its predicate, a fact that distinguishes it 

c £ ' o ^ 

from the negative as: (jlWJ “ verily Zayd is going away.” 

J - 1i* 

seldom occurs except before the JUij ( e.g • andhpl^? j ^). 

v - 0 ' c '” 

(3) If a verbal sentence is introduced by the particles ** or^J must 

£\ j * <■ r o " cJ 

be inserted, as : *3 ^15 oJ “as though Zayd had not stood up”; 

£<.< o " ~ ; * 

*i) e>b “ as though Zayd had not come.” 

(4) For c>? vide § XLV (a). 

§ XLIII. The Negatives, Interrogative Negatives and Particles of 
Incitement and Reproof. 

* ' L, <• 

(а) Before the Preterite, U is usual, and before the Aorist H: (J 1 is used 
with the apocopated Aorist (Jussive) in a past sense , and is more forcible 

than 1-c with the Preterite; Jaiij = “lie never did.” 

(б) U» “not yet” ( like ^ ) precedes the apocopated Aorist (Jussive), 
and gives it a past sense. 

(c) HI prohibitive, is used before the apocopated Aorist (Jussive), or the 
Energetic, as an Imoerative: (the Imperative proper is affirmative only). 

In oaths and asseverations, ^ with the Pret. has a future signification, as : 

wUJf (<xa y aP 1 y “ by God, I will not open this door ” ; but in blessings 

and curses it has an optative signification, as: \jZ» y “mayest thou 
never see evil! ” 

Jl precedes a Preterite (in its past sense), only when there are two 
or more verbs, as : y y “ and he* neither believed nor prayed ” ; 

but in such cases the first negative is often U>. 

y also signifies simple negation, “ no.” 


C * l, ' * ^ c *0' " O <" 

1 (JUa* (J is the negation of JUj, but JUaj of 
* The infidel (generally). 
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Remark .—Note that the Energetic increases the force of the “ Prohibitive.'* 
(d) If is used, it must be used before every verb ; but, if followed by 

9 ' 9 * * 's (j* c, * 

more than one acc., H succeeds, as: Up $1 j !•># /\ ^ “ I never saw Zayd, 

nor his slave. 1 * 


(e) ^ (~c>t H) precedes the Subjunctive (Aorist in —), and gives it a 
negative future sense. 

(/) The interrogative negatives Vi and W with the Aorist ( or the copula 
understood) often mean “ truly, verily, certainly’* in a present or future 

sense, cij being sometimes added, as : Jl Hill “ certainly thou wilt 

9 ^ 9 * / ^ • x 

not attain learning save through six things”; V , c>! Uf “truly 

9 - Z ~ 9 9 ^9Z ^ ' 

youth does not last for ever *' ; Jj' “ verily these are the fools.” 

(2) Sf- ■ j) - IV are “ PARTICLES OF INCITEMENT AND 

o' Li O O i oe ^ 

REPROOF” 5 <Jj>y*), and are used with the future tense 

c £ * , 99 

in encouragement or with the past tense in reproof, as : *a>Ji y b^ Hf 

“why dost (or wilt) thou not compose a book on asceticism” = “pray do 
compose one ” ; Ha “ why didst thou not inform me ? ’ * 

k> : ' 

U is also so used, as: U “why art thou not standing up?** = 

“pray stand up.” 

(g) Vide also Adverbs § XXXIV. 

§ XLIV. Tenses 
PRETERITE . 

(a) The Preterite expresses a completed action*, and also an action 
that did exist and still exists : the time is not fixed but may be defined 
by the context or by a particle, * 

It is also used of a future act the occurrence of which is regarded as certain, 

5j> 9 ^9 , ^ JL , 

as : H tJJij “ by God ! I shall not remain in Mecca. Hence its use in 

* ' *■ 

9 c * ^ o 9 

conditions that express a foregone conclusion, as : eu*? e>! “if you rise, 

then I will rise, i.e. supposing you have risen, then consider that I have 
risen.** Hence, too, its use in blessings and cursings. 
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Examples:— 

" ' " 9 " 4 o * * *- 

(1) * ?j+* “ ‘Amr stood and after that sat down”; 

^ ^ ## ✓ ^ 

JL5 4 4 as al-Mutabnabbiyy has Baid.” 

-1 j 

(2) *111 44 God was and is Most High ” ; U*b aJL)j ^ 44 God was 

9 , 0K.— ' 0 ' 0 , ,, ^ 

and is all-knowing and all-wise ”; v^' J l * W 4< as the Arabs say ” ; *Ul^f 
‘ 4 the learned have always disagreed about this point.” 

K-t* t 

(3) |aa “ I give you this ” (expresses completion of the idea of 

^ c. ' o <> 9 0 0 

giving); oJL>icU = 44 dost thou accept this woman to wife ?” ; = 44 1 do.” 


(4) aU( 44 May God liave mercy on his soul ”; (also as a statement 


= 44 God preserved him,” of one who has escaped a danger): AjJ| a-*^ II 

} \X 9,0* C f* OL '"O 

44 May God have no mercy on his soul ” : <*.U| <***1 ( = <**b <*Ul **id ) “May 

9 0 *■ 9 * * » 

God curse him”: ^S^jo y *JJt j “ by God! I<will 3 not touch his hand,” 

(i.e. shake him by the hand)! also 44 by God ! I will 8 not touch his hand ” (i.e. 
stop him, from do : ng that deed). 

Remark .—In such cases, the speaker assumes the fulfilment of the wish ; 
the wish is father to the thought. So, in conditions too, the Preterite indi¬ 
cates a foregone conclusion. 

(5) The Preterite is used in Temporal and Conditional Clauses, for time 

0 O * 

past, or future, or present, with lit 44 when, if”, “whoever, if any 
body,” and the particles (conditional) mentioned in § LVI (e), as: 

' ' 0 *** * o 9 <j s' * 9 t, 9 * t,' c' 9 ^ 0 0 

^j “ he who strives, succeeds”; S) 3 4 


9<0* 

l Or *Xjo 

* The tanwin is over the j ; the waw is merely added as a sign to distinguish the 
Kf 

word from j+c. * Umar u . 

8 If be instead of j were used, the meaning would be Preterite. 

-o* 

4 For tdbkay ; after *J the vowel or the weak radical is dropped. 
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“ when the time of death comes, neither ears nor eyes remain ” (to the fated 
individual; i.e. he rushes blindly on his fate). 

o' 

Similarly, the Preterites before and after jl “or,” are usually to be 

rendered by the present, as: y “it is all the same whether 

they are absent or present.” * 

Remark .—If the Preterite is to have a past signification, or one of 
its ‘ sisters ’ must be inserted; vide § LVI and p. 776, note 2. 

(6) The particle *>i “ already, just,” prefixed to the Preterite , properly 
restricts it to a time already past, and must usually be rendered by 

'O' ' O ' 

the Perfect in English, as: “we have just mentioned,” or “we 

have already mentioned,” or “we had mentioned.” But is 

“the jjrayers are just going to begin” (said by the Mukabbir just 
before the Imam begins the prayer); here too the commencement of the act 
is anticipated; vide also (7) Remark , and (b) (6), and also p.782. 

(7) The Pluperfect may be expressed by prefixing cA< to the Pre- 

O ' ' I 'O* ' t o' /’o' O' £ o' O' ' * 

terite with or without as: lW I** <Jwu> i ^ “ Zayd 

o' ' o' £ o' ' ' 

had told thee to do this before that ” (or —* } j o^) 

Remark. —The Perfect and Pluperfect are, however, more usually expressed 

O' O'' 

by oi alone with the Preterite. But aij means “ whereas, notwithstanding, 

' > O? ' ' ' O' 'O' ' ' 

and yet” :— 9 iS ^\ ^ “ why hast thou raised me up 

blind whereas I had sight ? ” (what the infidels will say to God at the 

' ' O' ' y9o&' 

Resurrection); ^'La* oJ ^ “ I had brought him up, but notwithstanding 

this he has rebelled against me.” 

(8) The Preterite and Pluperfect are also used in Conditional Clauses, 

f o ' ' o s ‘ f o' ' f of O' 1 

as: ) “ I would have done this, if I had had the 

power ”, or t** oJUii. In the latter example J could not be 

omitted. 

O' O' 

If two correlative clauses follow the hypothetical y [ or of y (with 

'O' o' O' t 

nominal clause) -iy - y ], the Preterites in both clauses will usually have the 
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signification o! an English Pluperfect Subjunctive or Past Conditional, or of a 
Potential, and occasionally of an Imperfect Subjunctive or a Potential, 

as : y “ if tliy Lord had chosen, He would surely 

OQ (fi 

J S' ' *** vW " o' O" 

have made mankind one people ”; Sy “had it not been for 

4 Ali, ‘ Umar would surely have perished ” ; *>y \yy J 

' * / / 

</ C o' # ' 

^**1* iyl£* “ and let those fear (God), who, if they would leave (or were 

to leave) behind them weak offspring, would bo afraid on their account.” 

If the verb in the protasis be an Aorist and in the apodosis a Preterite, 
both must be translated by the English Imperfect Subjunctive or the 

9 o 9 9 „ 9 . , 

Potential, as: “ if we pleased, we could make it salt water.” 

Vide also § LVI ( a ) (1). 

Remark. It is to be noticed that both the conditional present and 
conditional past (I would write or I would have written) may equally be 

expressed by with a Preterite. 


AORIST. 

( b) The Aorist denotes an act not completed. It may express the 
Present, the Future, or the Imperfect. Like the Preterite, the context or 
else particles may define its time. Vide also § L (c). 

Remark .—The Energetic forms have always a future sense: vide § XXV, 
p. 749. 

(2) The particle uy» sawf a 9 or its inseparable shortened form ^ 8 a f 
limits the time to the Future; it immediately precedes the verb. 

(3) The Aorist expresses an action accompanying a past action, and is 
then equivalent to the English present participle expressing state or condi¬ 
tion, and to the English infinitive expressing the end or object, as : 

=) came laughing”; in both these examples the 

* 9 * * 2 * 9 9 ^ ^ , 

words 1 can be added after for emphasis: 

£ + 9 ^ - 9 o' c-'c -• - / 

wJLkJ “ he came to me to ask for a dirhem 99 ; oj** <yf “ he 


Note that this changes the clause to a Nominal one, and vide § LV (c) and p. 774, note 3. 
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went to the bank to rob it.” A negative verb, however, requires the j 

9 9 , ' ~ 'J- 

before it (vide also Remark II), as : u j “ Zayd came to me not 

running.” 

Remark 1. —The Present Participles, however, have the idea of doing 
a thing, wanting to do a thing, or having done a thing, according to the 
context. 

Remark II. —It will be seen from one or two of the examples in (3), that 
a sentence may be used as an adverb: further examples are :—^ j 

fi , fi* . 9 ^ ^ - 

j “ Zayd came with a book in his hand ” ; ip “ Za} r d 

came while the sun was rising.' 9 This wdw is called jtjJf “the waw 

that oxpresses condition or state; vide § LVIII (e). 

If the nouns have affixed pronouns, the^ may be omitted. Vide p.774, 
note 3 and § LV (o). 

(4) The Aorist expressing Condition or State may stand for an Imperfect , 

^ s 9 - ^9 ,<,9< 

as: or o^lilhb, j “I saw them fighting ”, or “ I saw 

them when they were fighting.” 

The Imperfect , however, is usually expressed by prefixing as: 

* /o* / • ' 9 o' " 

v^lO lKj ^)j^° “I passed him when he was buying a slave girl” ; 

" * U 0m , * 9^ 9' & 9 

^/o US' “we used to gossip (heedlessly) with the gossips” 

■9 9* /(,. / / 

fthis will bo said by the careless at the Resurrection): Jib 

9 *' ' . fo' '' ;-o. ^ 

(—<J or) iJS “ Zayd used to tell me this every day.” 


Remark. -The Imperfect can also be expressed by with a following 
present participle. 

o''"" 

(5) The Aorist indicates dependence on another verb, as: fc&b 

^ / O - * ' ' o 

HxJi (jjj “they (Adam and Eve) began to hide themselves with the 

O" <*" " ow *• 9 jj ** 9 ■ (j* r 

leaves of the Garden ” ; il he began to weep ” ; fl£>f t* 

o 9 / 

” I cannot speak Arabic” ; >zJj bo ** I ceased not to walk, I continued 

to walk.” Vide also § LXII Approximate Verbs (iii). 
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(6) The particle before the Aorist means “ sometimes, perhaps,” 

; * c,' 

as: ** “ perhaps it may be so.” Vide also (a) (6), and (7) Remark, 

p. 812. 

(7) The Aorist of has generally a future meaning. 

(8) The Future Perfect is expressed by the Aorist of with the 

' ' ' ' o ' ' 'o ' / -«/■ 9 o' 9 ^9* 

Preterite, as: JL*' ^i j ‘‘ Zayd will have 

reached Medinah before I can get there.” Note, too, the order. 

Remark L —When several Preterites or Aorists are coupled by ^ “ and,” 

/ •" O' -'O'' '• 

otf or the particles tJr* and are prefixed once only. 

Remark II .—The English Present and Past tenses can also be rendered 
in Arabic by the Present and Past Participles. 

§ XLV. Indicative and Subjunctive Moods. 

■; ° r 

(a) (1) When of (and its compounds ill and ) introduces a fact, i.e. 

9 ", o' / ^ 

something in present or past time, it takes the Indicative, as: ftij of 

^ ' o' 9'o' 

“I know that he is asleep” ; J * of <c I know that he said y did say” ; 

9 m' 

but in such cases is commoner. 

(2) After verbs of wishing, ordering, fearing, necessity, permission, 

O ' ' Cm ^ 9 y ' 

effort, etc., of is followed by the Subjunctive, as: )i\ ci^F ^J “I fear 

✓ **/ 

^ 9 w ' - 

he will not leave me”; Vf U “what hath hindered thee from 

worshipping (that thou shouldst not worship) him? ” 

(3) If the Subordinate verb expresses a future after a verb of supposing 
or doubting, it may be in either the Indicative or the Subjunctive, as: 

C^i of “ I think he will get up.” 

o ' 

Remark /.—In these cases the dependent verb with of is said to take the 
place of the masdar ; vide (b) m 

(4) ol can be preceded by the prepositions ^ - J - - o' 0 

* * * 

j). . r * s * - ' - <J- o X ? o" 

- w l| - l-U. - |»e . 11*., as: nil c/° I “ I seek refuge with God 
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INDICATIVE AND SUBJUNCTIVE MOODS-c*', U-*, 


from that l might attribute partnership to him here ^* 5 could not be omitted. 

^ 9 J* Jj" c ' 

In “ I have come for that I might salute thee,” could 

be omitted. 

„ ✓ ^ ✓ "Z' ' ' 

The ellipse of is common after J - ^ - ls ^ ^ an d 

(5) The predicate of ^>! must be a sentence, and the subject is very 
seldom expressed, as: ^ 44 I knew that Zayd was standing ” 

9 - ^ f O' 9jj ? ^ ' 

( <h? “I know that the fact was thus—Zayd is standing).” 

If the predicate is a verbal clause with its verb declinable and not 

- - 9 9 w 9 - 0 9 9 ' 

precativc ( ), it is better to insert as a separating word ( ), 

o ' ' c ' / J?.'' ' *■ 9'^* 

the particles or o*, or a negative particle, as: *1^ oi 

>9- i. " 9 , 0 

4 ‘ we know that Zayd has come ” ; *JUj “ he knows that you will 

stand.” 

Remark. — 4 Indeclinable verbs’ are those that have only one tense, 
vide § VI. 

& <- i 

(b) In the Indicative, can take the place of after certain verbs, 

9 o' * o' ' ' O' o & 9 (j ' 

as: or ^ or) U* “I wonder from that, that thou 

^ w ✓ / O/O ^ 

didst strike Zayd” = 1 “I wonder at thy striking 

o9 ' J5 0 . ^ - 99'^'- 

Zayd ” ; ^ -) tj'Zt*** c>?.j ” and that ye fast, is better for you ” ; 

9 9^ c- 

here is the subject. 

i * 

(c) When “ until, that, so that, etc.” denotes a simple time limit, 
or the mere result of an act, without any implied design or expectation, 

^ ^ s , 

it is followed by the Preterite or the Aorist Indicative, as: h;U 

" 9' 9] 

cr+^l o^ifc 4 4 they journeyed till the sun rose”; ad^j J| ^jcyc “ he i 3 


O' O' O 9o ' 

1 Jo) f^yo would be ambiguous, as may be either active or passive in 

S’ ' ^ 

O' ' O ' o 

meaning. You cannot say f^yo as two muzaf ilayh * cannot come together. 
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so ill that they have no hope for him.” Bat when expresses the inten¬ 
tion of the agent or the object of the act, it is followed of the Subjunctive, 

as : lU* ctoUtfi { yc \f “ wo must meditate before we speak, 

- /- sU- £ , s C'G^ ' O 

ill order that words may be appropriate”; <^4* 

“ 1 will therefore not quit the land (of Egypt) until my father give me leave.” 
(d) When introduces a clause expressing the result or effect, it is 

55 ^ 

equivalent to and takes the Subjunctive. The preceding clause must 
contain: (i) an Imperative or its equi valent; or iii) express a wish or 
hope or request; or (iii) ask a question; or (iv) be a negative clause. 
Examples :— 

„ - 9 , , ~ 

(i) y or) sJ*>“ visit me and I will honour thee” ( = “ if 


thou visitest me, I will honour thee”) : 5 or ) ^ $ ‘‘do 

not punish me, so that (or lest) I perish.” 

' ' ' 'it •'' '' J? - ' C ' 

(ii) «bo ^ or) C<? J oJ “would that I had money, 

9 , - * - „ 91 : ^ • 9 ^9 ' ✓ 

that I might give part of it in alms! ” ; UjJas (jy>\j or) yy^* b 

“O would I had been with them, that I might have won great gain 1 ” : 

s* + 

y or) ^jyft “perhaps I may go on pilgrimmage so as to 

' O S - ' 0 9 * ' + fj S <j* 

visit thee”: y or) li^bc Jvi.3 $J r “wilt thou not alight 


with us, and thou wilt meet with good treatment”: <*S*j£*i Ixxif ^3fj 


( j or ) “ will thou not come to us ? we will honour thee.” 

O' c' ' • G t' ^ *<" ° ' 

(iii) AJf ( LS ^o\ } or ) jj) Ja “is Zayd at home, that I 

may go to him? ” (= “ tell me if, whether, Zayd is at home so that I may 
go to him ”). 

/ 9, s 9 9^' o o"' * ^9 ^ 

(iv) ( ^ or) il “sentence is not passed upon 

**+*<,<** + 

them that they die” ; ( uSj.».3 j or ) UjJU lc “ thou never comesfc to 

us to tell us something.” Vide also § LVI (d). 

52 
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SUBJUNCTIVE WITH j - ji - —OPTATIVE MOOD. 

Remark I .—The Imperative must not be an interjection like “hold 

9 

thy peace ,’ 1 nor an adverb likely* “ hush.” 

Remark II .—Sentences like the above are often equivalent to condi¬ 
tional sentences. 

(e) It will be noticed from the above, that 5 takes the Subjunctive in the 
, ^ , 9 U ^ 9 * 

same circumstances as It is then styled “ the waw of simul- 

taneousnes3 ” ; it introduces an act subordinate to, but simultaneous with, 
the act in the preceding clause. It is said to be equivalent to 

c- 0 " Cv .. I J/ - 

(/) V when it is equivalent to ^ if' “unless that,” or ^, or 
“until that,” takes the Subjunctive, as: ^d-^il “ I will certainly 

^ ^ c ■* c 9 s 

kill the unbeliever unless he turn Muslim”: “I will 

stick to thee till thou givest me my due.” 

O " $ 

(f/) calory*! “in that easy well then,” if il begins a clause that 

expresses some future result of a previous statement and is not separated 

from its verb except by or an oath, takes the Subjunctive. For example, to 
the remark, “I will come to see thee to-morrow,” the reply might be 

- - j • o; - ^ .. 

( il ) cKf, or etc. But to the remark “ I will visit Zayd,” 

if the answer wore, “ Well then Zayd will treat thee with respect,” the 

- 9 o ; 

Indicative would be used (), as ejC! is separated from the verb by 

fiu- 

; so too in the reply Aby “ then by God, thou wilt assuredly 

repent it,” the Indicative is used, as J is interposed. 

§ XLVI, Optative Mood. ' 

C T 

(a) Is expressed byy with the Preterite, or less commonly with the Aorist. 
If negative, then il precedes these tenses. It is especially used after verbs 
like and “ to like,” etc.: ^ d or ss+d b “ is also used.” Examples: 

* s <*+ 9 ^ * 

u >fy “ I would he had come” ; “ I wish he would come ” ; 
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C ,9jJ* * * 9 9 fj Q** 

ffy lA* lsj *“and if thou couldst see ( = couldst thou but see) 

'<-•+ ' I " ^ G- - . - w - 

when they are set before their Lord!”; i fji&Jt i** &K jJ = f*A oJ 

<-0^ a ££ Oh that this were thy brother.” 

o- /- JL *• 9, (s' 

(b) An infinitive without a verb may also be used, as : &*lc aJJ( a’LJ 

“ God’s curse on him ! ” Vide also § XLIV (a) (4) and §§ LVI and LVII. 

* 

§ XLVIX. Government of Verb. 

(a) The object of an action is put in the Accusative. 

(b) (1) Some verbs fake two accusatives, viz. causals II and IV ( (Jlo or 
<JU*! ); verbs of giving, thinking, knowing, seeing, finding, making into, and 

^ L ^ i^j3. v 9 ^ 

others, 8 as : “ 1 taught Zayd Arabic ” ; Gjl- 44 1 thought 

y' * , 9 >i^o ^31/ 

liim (to be) a thief ” ; f jU^ cU^h “ I turned the man into an ass” ; 

✓ ,99^ 

U$li aLjI; “ I saw him asleep.” In the last example W'b may bo the acc. of 
state or condition. 

51 r ^ - 9 G * 

(2) Note that cu**.*o may mean either “ I heard the Governor 

laughing”, or “1 heard of the Governor laughing, I heard (some one told 
me) that the Governor laughed,” 

(c) Some verbs of coming and entering govern the accusative, as : 

oj) “ Zayd came to me”; <J^o “he entered the mosque”) 

' Kj ? ' ' ' 

but Syp.xJi ^ cLo “he closeted himself in the room, lie entered and 

y „G*0 > o ^ 

stayed ” ; V U| fjlaol ” enter ye the gate ” (u-M J> could not be said). 

Remark —But verbs of going generally require a preposition. 

(d) Some intransitive verbs become transitive with a preposition, as: 

„ ^ o » " ' ' : ; . 

jjUf “ he brought him the news”; “be went”, but v u£Hj 

1 Accusative ( I ^ 2 Nominative («**>!). 

9 

8 Verbs of thinking, knowing, finding, seeing, counting, are called wJiU| JUif ; 

+ 

or * Verbs denoting a Mental Process.’ 
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THE PASSIVE, —OF INTRANSITIVES. 


X- C C '■ o * 

“lie took away the book.” In the Imperative & u^°| = “let us 

go ” (of one or more persons spe £ aking to another). 

Such verbs have a passive, always in the masculine singular, as : 

v U£lb 44 the book was takon away (by some one ) ” ; 

'■rjfJl “people from amongst the Arabs were brought to the Prophet.” 
Vide § XLVIII (b) and (g). 


Remark.— As “ to come ” takes the acc. of the person, ^ (stem IV) 
is doubly trans., and takes the acc. of both the person and the thing. 

(e) Some transitive verbs change their meaning with the preposition 

£ „ + sfs O 'is 

used, as: l A.\vUL 44 he sent a servant,’ ’ but = c 4 he sent the dog ’ 5 

(i.e. some one in charge of the dog); the direct accusative could not 

■'o'' c» o y ^ o' 

be used here : 44 1 sent them,” but oL*;f “I sent for them,” 

^ ^O «• o * 9 •' o'* > o * * 

and oJUy 44 I sent a lettor to them ” : aj 44 1 busied myself 

with him (or with it),” but au= 44 I put the matter aside” (i.e. occupied 

myself elsewhere away from it): a! to “lie prayed to God for him,” but 
aaU Uj> 44 lie prayed against him,” (i.e. called down curses on him). 

(/) Vide also Participles and the Infinitive § L. 


§ XLVIII. The Passive 

(а) The Passive is employed when the agent is not known, or cannot be 

o " ' O' ^9 o' C" O'* 

mentioned, as: J 44 ho could not be captured,” 4t but A 

9 P ^ 

is ' ' ' * ' . 

^IfcJuJl, 44 He was killed by a tiger,” must be expressed by the 

Active Voice, as the agent is mentioned. 

(б) Intransitives that indicate action and not state, may have a passive, 

s * * *9 

as: ^Ai 44 he went,” 44 he was taken away” ; ;U» “he marched,” 

^ “ a march was marched,” i.e. “it was marched a march.” Vide 
§ XLVII ( d) and (c) (iv). 


1 Active Voice, 


s Adverbial accusative ; vide (c) (iv). 
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(c) (i) The subject of the Passive verb, if expressed, is in the nominative, 

9 O' ' 99 9 ^ 

as: &0 ‘ 4 Zayd was killed ’ ’; l>Uj» 4 * they were killed 5 9 ; iI] cli* 1*> ‘ ‘ none 

✓ y / 

was killed except Zayd.” 

o " i f 

(ii) In ^04 j' 0 “ Zayd was passed by ” [ lit. “ it was passed by Zayd,” 

a * 

vide (gr)], the logical subject is a preposition with its noun. 

(iii) An undefined declinable noun if used as a proper name may be the 

subject, as: cjk*' 0 ; “ the fast of Ramazan was kept” ( “ he 

kept the fast of Ramazan ”). 

(iv) A declinable noun used adverbially may be the subject, provided it is 

£ * **• /o ' * 

restricted by an adjective, as: jx+» “a good march was marched; 

(without an adjective) would bo wrong; but vide last example 


{/' * ' S' ' * •* O* * 

in (b). So too, the passive of “ he sat by Zayd, ” or of 

i 

>Ju S (j ° * 

Alii “he recited the 'glory to God,’ ” would be wrong as neither ^yJ 

, ^ . 9 

nor is declinable. 

(d) If a transitive verb governs two accusatives, the second remains in 
the accusative in the Passive , as: Aiu; “he named his son 

* r f ?9 Ska* * C * 

Muhammad”; f**suo Av) <^4— ‘ ‘ his son was named Muhammad ” ; | yjj ^*1 
“ he gave Zayd a dirham,” but U*;j> |a# 3 U iuf “Zayd was given 

A , 9 fi 9 , /o' 

a dirham ” ; Ut».£ ^ilkc “ Zayd is thought brave.” 

For verbs taking two accusatives vide § XLVII (6). 


(e) The verb JG governs only one accusative and when it means “ to 

say ” requires the direct narration after it; (but when it means “ to order ” 

- 9 . 9 

it may take the direct or indirect): a! J lib “he is called Muhammad,” 

stands for (yor ) Ah a) JLftj “it is said of him ‘ he is Muhammad ’ ” ; 

,9 

note the omission of in the first example. 

(/) When a verb in the active governs with a preposition, the construction 

is the same in the passive, as : ( or ) “he made a claim against 

' ' ' ^' <*» 9 

him (or her) ”; passive (W-d* or ) a*1c 
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(g) The Passive (even of neuter verbs) is sometimes used impersonally 

.. „ 9 

(in the masc. singular) , as: aJL: lit. ‘‘ it was finished on him ”, i.e.‘* he 

died ” ; 1 «j1c J; “ the deceased woman ” ; AxU “ lie fell under the 

~ * + * 

' S> c C' ' 9 f c ' " 

wrath of”; hfde ^ — “she is cursed by God”; 

9 ' $ 

O' ' ' . ' JJ t C/ / 

“ those cursed by God (the Jews) ” ; AaL “ lie fainted ” ; ^ 

O * 0 " <."* Q 

“ she has fainted.” In |*£xU cua** “ yo have been blinded,” the feminine is 

C 0^ ' 

used, perhaps because \ “ eyes” is understood. Vide also § XLIX. 

<_.x c 9 s 


(h) Note the following ways of expressing passive state:—cKt ^ 

✓ ✓ 

j+^\ “I wonder at the dates being eaten, at the eating of the dates” ; 

9 9 ' 9 {■ 9 ^y i „ „ 

Ax>)h: wj ^j “ Zayd’s slave (is) beaten,” vide §L (d). 

Remark .—All verbs, transitive or intransitive, active or passive, may 
take their own abstract nouns (infinitives), or their Noun of Number of Times, 

W , G 9oJ y 

or their Noun of Kind or Manner (§ X), as: ^ = “ He hath numbered 

f ^ * 9 y Ijj ' 

them with an exact numbering ” ; hA; kj?) = “ he crushed his bones to 

pieces ” : vide § XLI (c) (1). 


§ XLIX. The Impersonal Verb. 

(a) The impersonal ‘‘it, one, they, you ” is expressed as follows :— 

y 9 L y m O' 9 y 9 

(1) By the Passive, as: L5 - < * AjJf “ they journey to him in 

the time of necessity”; ^ <*a]! jx** “they journeyed to him 

<■ " ~ s y y y 

'y 9 " ; c£ ' ’ 

in ^ jc aIJII ] &[ <JhJ, “ they [the Christians] say that God has ason.” 

* * - 

* £ 

This impersonal passive must have a complement, such as *jJ[ or 
etc., as in the examples just given. 


1 must precede a Nominal Sentence ; it usually follows the verb Jlj after which 

o * 35 ' ^ - 

neither nor can be used. If a verb immediately follows Jli it is direct narration 
without any introductory particle. 
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9 y C ' 

(2) By the 3rd pers. pi. active, as: t^iS “ they say, it is said 

iludf ^ “and they (the learned, or people) are agreed about this 
question.” 

9^ 9 9 

(3) By the second person singular or plural active, as : ah Jh*ir j- A 

p * u * 

Alia * ‘ lie is very tall, you (or one) might say ho is a palm-tree ” = ‘ 4 he is as 

$0 ' y y 9 y y C/ - ' o' ' 

tall as a palm”; >UJf d*.*< ^yo v^ujT y “do you (does any one) think 
it possible that anyone can change water into wine ? ” 

(4) By a cognate subject, as: Jl5t5 1 JIj, or Jb = “someone has 

said” ; cJLSt-o JU> “it has been questioned” ; “ it has been related” ‘ 

. p 5 - - c,' f - ✓ f t - 

J ‘\j;Ano “ a pretty girl, whose like has never been seen.” 


Remark. —The cognate participle is used in other constructions also, as : 
^m. 1 y “ I don’t listen to the admonition of anyone.” 

✓ 9 y y y o ' ■ ' r * Of'' 

(5) By an intransitive, as: ^ ( o,**) or ) “ hence 

the proverb, so it passed into a proverb ; * he that ridicules is ridiculed ’ ” ; the 

f' 9 y P 'u 9 

subject to the feminine verb is or understood. 

9 y yy, <■ y y 

(6) Such impersonals as “it rains,” etc., are expressed by jk*> “ the 

9 - &■*> 9 ~"2 ' 

rain rains” ; *U-dt “the sky snows.” Sometimes the subject f is 

omitted and the fern, verb only used. 

9 y y <.,< 

Remark. —In such expressions, as: “it is necessary,” €< it is 

9 9 y 

necessary,” “it is allowed,” the subject is the following clause 

introduced by o! (with the Subjunctive). 


§ L Participles, the Infinitive, and Verbal Adjectives. 

(a) (1) The Active Participles may indicate time past, present, or 

O' ^ O ' 

future, as: *jj <J^i ^ye — ‘‘who killed Zayd ” ; or “who is going to kill 

Jf y UJ 'y ' ' \ 9 ' yJ 

Zayd ? ” ; “I am fasting, or going to fast” ; cUb* “I am 

1 Vide footnote 1 on p. 822. 
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js ' " 

going to do this to morrow” ; j-Ji L>l “ I am coming, I am on the point 
of coming, I will come.” 

(2) If used for 'past 1 time, they govern the genitive, but in other cases * 
they may also govern the accusative. They may also govern by a preposition. 

y 9 .9 

Ex.: tvj I** = “this is the man who struck Zayd ” ; cU&h y* 

'S ' 

' 9^.00 9 ‘Si ,* * * * 9 

“he is going to kill the man,” but cU^f clili *a> 4 4 he is the killer 

t 9* # , ,9 

oj the man,” and Jit? 44 he is going to kill a man ” ; 

' ' o 9 uj o' 

“he knows about many arts, etc.”; “the striver after 

C * * 

' o S> 9 9 0 , , 

knowledge ,, ; ^4L»)U U “I have not ceased to love Islam = 

' -Z 9 9 u S~ 9 , „ 35 - fi ' 9 

oiJ l j U ; Jjli = 44 one that kills people,” and cbbuf 

«" Sum S'* 9 ?o' 

( cr^ 1 or ) ^r^Ji = “lie who kills” — <J*£ J 

(3) If a verb governs two or three accusatives, its active participles 
usually have the same government, though they may govern the first object 

9 ' So- 9 o' ' ' 

in the genitive, as: fy^b by ; >jj Gf 44 1 will dress Zayd in a splendid 

_p Ip 

9 ' O' oj * 9 o' or' "O' O' 

robe”; ^IJS or ) \j+* <-^f cU “dost thou think ‘Amr 

" * 

4 ' o 9 4 ,^' 9 o 9 ' 1 

intelligent?” : laJLLv^o \j+p [** “this one informs Zayd that ‘Amr is 

going away.” 

(4) When referring to present or future time (but not to past), the 

o ' Si < 9 0 - S ~o 9 f 

active participle as a muzaf may be defined by Jf, as: ^-GJi JL>li or ^GJf 

‘ 4 + " 

S >- 9 rKj ' ' Si 'a 9 -O * 

“ one who kills people ” ; or ^.UJt Jolaff 44 he w,ho kills people ” = 

So, too, when a suffixed pronoun is a genitive, as: — L y x '°A J 


“one who reproaches me,” and ^ XI - 44 he who reproaches 


1 The governing word cannot then have Jf. 


* The governing word may have Jf. 
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(b) ( 1 ) The Subject of a Verbal Noun is in the genitive, and its Object is 

& ' 9 > o' ? o* 

either in the accusative or else has the preposition as : or) l Jjtf 

* * * * 

* r s ^ 

(the fact of) “Zayd’s killing Muhammad”; (hubbiy al * l-watan a ) 

* s 

or “ my love of my country.” 

( 2 ) When a verbal noun governs a genitive, it may have a passive sense, 
vide § XLV1II (h). If however such a governed noun is separated from the 

- 9 * s 

muzaf , it must be in the accusative, as: “feeding an orphan, 

9Is s 's’ o * Ks* $ y <s o' 

an orphan’s being fed,” but LjJj Z**4±<> fUI>! jj “or to feed, in a 

day of famine, an orphan,” since a genitive, can never be separated from its 
governing word. 

(3) Nouns that have a similar force to the vl. noun can also be construed 

ys jj /O y s 9 0*C 9 y 

with the gen. of the subject, and the acc. of the object, as: ^UxJl 

jf 

“ the hubara-bustard’s threatening the Saker Falcon,” where is used for 

f - 

the Infinitive 

(c) To express an act now taking place either the AORIST or the 
PRESENT PARTICIPLE may be used. 

(d) The Passive Particifle is sometimes used impersonally, vide 

9y * fr p 9 O' to' 

§ XLVI1I (( 7 ). It may govern the nominative, like its verb, as: Lc&p ^3 

9 9'9 9 9 ^ 

“ Zayd’s slave was beaten ” : t <x>} “ Zayd of the beaten slave,” 

(but ojJ “Zayd has been beaten by his slave”). 

Remark .—The English Present and Past tenses can be rendered by the 
Arabic Pres, and Past Participles. 

(e) (1) VERBAL* ADJECTIVES or PARTICIPLES are sometimes 
used for verbs; th$y may be in any case, but their subject must be in the 

Nominative , as: +&* “with a mouth whose saliva is sweet” 

' t ' 

I Prop, hubbi al-wakan a \ but as the a of al is hamzat u 'Irivasl , it is dropped, and as the 

+,9 

y of is sakin , it cannot be joined to the lain of al, which is also sakin. It is a 

rule that to make a sakin letter mutaharrik, either fathah or kasrah is added. Here (after 
y) fathah is euphonius. 
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99 ^ 9, ' 9 , 0 9 £ , , ' 9 , 

— l^ipf Akii^'o Ua “ I saw there animals of various 

*9 sc* \^ ''' (j 9 l, s 

colours” = cj ; ) : vide Adjectives § XXXVIII (a) and (d). 

(2) The INTENSIVE ADJECTIVES or INTENSIVE AGENTS (chiefly 

$ 9 * tit < 9 & 

JUi and Jy* 5 ’; may govern like the vl. noun [vide {b) (1)J, as: \j+* wU 

/ 9 , f? u 9 ' £ - 

‘ ‘ one who beats ‘Amr ’ 5 ; “ a great tyrant to his tribe ’ 9 ; 

“a great collector of books.” 

§ LI. Concord of Verb. 

(a) The verb is Masculine Singular before the regular masculine plural, 
and usually before the masculine dual. 

(b) It is Feminine. Singular before a feminine singular immediately 
following it; generally before broken plurals immediately following it ; and 
before the regular feminine plural, and the feminine dual. 

( c) It is either Masculine or Feminine Singular :— 

(i) before a singular feminine not immediately following it: (ii) before 
collectives destitute of reason (but for female persons the feminine is prefer¬ 
able). (iii) before all broken plurals; but if they denote male persons it is 
usually masculine; so too if the broken plural does not immediately follow 
the verb. 

(r/) Other verbs following the first verb, agree logically, according to the 
thought in the writer’s mind. 

(e) When the subject precedes the verb, as it usually does in modern 
Arabic, the concord is natural. 

(/) If the verb has several subjects, it may either be put in the plural or 
else agree with the nearest subject in number and gender. 

* t? - 

(g) The verb often agrees with the logical subject, as: if df ^*3*1*. J ^ 

“ even though every sign should como (be shewn) unto them ” : here the verb 

agrees with the genitive if. 

£ 4 

{h) The verbs “ how good ” and ,j~3j “ how bad,” generally take the 
masculine form, vide § LX I. 

§ LII. Prepositions. 

(a) (1) v Verbs denoting to adhere, attach, seize, begin, hang on, 
believe in, swear by, 1 take v If niav be used with a predicate in negative 
sentences; vide § XLII (a). 

* o and j [Vide § XXXII (6)] are used without any verb. 
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(2) It may be used with L't “see! behold”, as: I •h-" “and 

* * ' 

^ (/ r >; / <*■ ' * * "* i * ' 

suddenly alion appeared ’’ ; U'f ys t; vide § XXXII 

^ ' ' o' £ 

( 6 ) and footnote. “may my fathor and mother be sacrificed 

for thee, at the price of my father and mother thou art ransomed (= thou 
art very dear to me).” 

(3) (b) J 1 expresses the Dative. It is used in dates, for ‘ on” : j 


" s'- o ' - -- O' 

a cJjbk Jtd “this happened on the five 8 nights that passed 

from Ramazan,” i.e. “ this happened on the K/h night of Ramazan”; also 
'J.lL * vide § XXVIII (/). 

It is used for “ by ” before the names of editors or authors. 

9' 9 

It signifies “for the benefit of” as opposed to C5 lc > as : ^ “ I 

- - 9 fi o' ^ o 

prayed for him ” (but “ I eursed him) ” : ^ “ you owe 

me a dinar.” 

It denotes the purpose or cause. Vide also § LL1I “ To Have.” 


Remark .—The phrase a!) means “what a man thy father was!” *> 

vide § LX. 

(c) “ over, on, against.” 

Note the following idioms: “bring him here to me,” but 

' 0<" ✓ ' U " ^ _ 

Aj iSxlc “you must stick to him, not leave him”; alb “ I con- 

9 CM* ' *" ' ' '*■>'* „ ' " " 

jure thee by God”; f<vj “seize thou Zayd 

+ * * u * (S' * 

“ it is incumbent on thfce to obey thy parents”; “you must 


1 J as a conjunction — “ in order that, so that,’* and takes the Subjunctive. 

" /- 9 c *« 

2 Khalawn* 3rd pers. pi. fem. of Prot. of SbL. -j\±u “to be empty.” 

* * ' C- *•*'' * 

3 In modem Arabic &JLJ J\ would be used. 

✓ 

|§ / O / 

4 But fem., “on the 5th day.” 

0 " 
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never separate yourself from the majority, you must act as others do ’ ’; 


/ o ' </" 


^JjJb vJlJLxs “ you must look after the boy ” : “ he owes me a debt ” ; 

^axflb jZJ b .>x*a3 c)[ “if you want to train Shahms, then 

- - o ' '' 

you must keep the Peregrine species ” ; ^ “according to"; cJt ls** 


“ on the supposition or condition that 9 9 ; L ^ “ so far as possible ” ; 

- 5- 

/• <* o ^ '' 

;*i <^1* “according to rank”; J I ^ “ willingly”; 

■* < s 9 9 t, ^ o Z' tj? * * 

u*J*V “ publicly ” ; «Jb| ^ ^^li; “in spite of” ; “ in spite 

of their ill-doing.” 


o 

(d) “ away from ”, is used with verbs denotingto flee, avoid, restrain 

c 

oneself, forbid, hinder, neglect, and defend. With many of these verbs ^ 

can also be used. It is also used with verbs denoting to uncover, reveal, 
open, and ask ( = “ about concerning ”). 

✓ / >1 " u ' 

It also = “on the authority of ”, as: Jbi aUi J \y#) of cy* “ it is 
related on the authority of ‘Umar, that the Prophet of God said—”. 

9 c/ K a -o ^ ^ 

Note the idioms ajlc aJJ ^ ' “ May God be pleased with him ! ” ; 


“ apart from ” ; chdi ^ ‘ after a little while ” ; j**** dj ^ obo “ he died, 

* ' * * 

o o ^ y i 

leaving a young child” ; T ^ “ they were slain to the last man.” 

( e ) (1) ^ is used with verbs denoting to go out, to free, to forbid, be 
near, approach, wonder at, rejoice at, be pleased with. With verbs of selling 
or giving in marriage, it is used for “to,” as: ^ ^b “he sold to him 

a horse.” * 


O *0^0' ** * 

(2) “ some of, of, any ”, as: & XjC 1 “ I drank some of it ” ; cU 

✓ ^ / 

' C/ 1 t> ^ 

Alt ^ “ is there any God ? ” ; <dt ^ U “ there is not any God, there is no 


Min is here practically a substantive and the object of the verb. 
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t, c 9' ' 


* t, ^ 


God ”( = *h H); er* (& Lx3 “ ye have no backer ” ; \&*> ^ “there 

C^O " o" 

are some among them who say thus ” ; ooj “ thou art one of them.” 


l.** * o 


(3) Note these idioms :—&*&*> &* = ^ “since two years, two 

' ^ O 0 s C * 

years ago”: ;Uah “ a certain merchant”; e^° “a 

^ O y s'* **e ^ ^ ^ 

chain made of gold ” ; 1 JUIl &*> “all I possess ” ; oli~xJ| 1 x 5 

“ whatever good deeds thou doest.” 

" L> C ' 

Remark .—A pleonastic U is often suffixed to ^ and 

(/) ( 1 ) c*’“in, among,” etc., is used with verbs of speaking (about), 
thinking (over), desiring (for), yearning (after), multiplying (by ). “Multiply 

* o * ^ ' o o 

three by seven * ’ is ^ t. 

* ^ ^ 

(2) It sometimes expresses motion into, as: &y ^ gj “he fell into a 


tank ” ; ^ gj “ he fell into their hands ” ; Uif “ he set 

out with 50.000 men.” 

o Cv ' ^ 

(g) “ with, just at, besides, etc.”, as : c r*£l| go “ exactly atsun- 

0 * 0 ''^ 0 * 9^9 + * , s 

rise ” ; ^ g° “ besides (the fact of) my being sick ’ ’ = leuis "^f gc . 


sjit go “in spite of that” ; 1 <xa g° “in spite of this, with all this ” ; of go 

0 * 9 * *■ 9 * o' 

“although, in spite of the fact that”; j 2 j*a±J! “compared to him 
Elias 2 is a tent-peg.” 

. Remark .—The accusative buo = “ at the same time,” (not in company 
with). 

(h) (1) The preposition ^ “amongst, between” (a noun in the ac- 

O' C 

cusative. but ^yo genitive “from amongst”) has to be repeated 


1 Bat Jlx lx “I own no property.” 

* The wandering Jew of the Muslims. 
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if one or more of the words governed by it is a pronoun , as: ^ 


O ' G' 


“ betwixt me and (betwixt) thee ’ 1 j “between me and thy 

9 * ' ' o" P Kj* i . yO ' 

brother.” But ^ Ji^f ^ “ what is the difference between nabiyy 

1 4' 

and rasul ? ’ ’ 


( 2 ) e>i: J l* and ^ are also used for 

(3) Note the idioms:—“before him ”; {mS kc j l* 


*9 


tl holh rich and poor came to me” ; 9 ^ *a “ he is between learned 

4 ' s. + 

" t" ' O" , r ^ 9 K-'J* 

and ignorant, half and half ” ; ^ ” middling, fair ” ; JLli f/zj ; 


: the tribe was partly slain and 


taken captive,” vide p. 773. 


(i) ^ “ on this side of (opp. to J) j ), under, without, besides, other 

i. & 9 S> ' o ' ' * 

than, less tlian,” as: 11 on this side of the river” ; e >*«3 

"'O'®' 9' 9 , ;g' jj 99 

“ under your book is a paper ’ 5 ; u ; *l| ^ 1 ^ t<x >3 “ I will certainly 

! ' 9 o ^ 

kill Zayd and all besides him of the Arabs” ; ^ ^ or, or) ^ 

~ C ... , 9, 

“without that” ; bp*.' 1 ^ ten or less,” (but iu^vh “ten or 


more 


o*: 9 


Remark .—*Jbo and are interjections and = ^JUf and ^l.<j “ be- 

' ' 9 O 9 t U* * r 9 Z i,< „ O' 

ware! ” But d followed by a noun equals 4 4 take, ” as : f -1c^lc 

9^ 9 

“seize Zayd ” ; A-Cj^v “seize him.” 

0 ) preposition “ towards” (and adverb “as for example”), and 

t, .✓o' ^ G ' 

“according to,” as: “as he says”; but >=®e as a substantive = 

/ O '✓ ^ O ^ ✓ 9^' # 9, 

<J&* ‘-'like,” as: *w ( Jbo or or) 1 JL*>; “ a‘man like a lion”; 

“ I passed by a man resembling your brother.” 


1 is seldom used for “ like ” as it is ambiguous, and liable to be mistaken for 
the preposition** but (which may be in any case) is used for * 4 so on, such like.” 
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As a substantive it also means “ about” (of numbers). 

(k) 0 -b “up to,*' also sliows that one thing is added to another, 

- • , ^ i * » 

as: iAa ‘' add this to that.” It is used with s>) “to augment” ; 

$ + 

with adjectives signifying love or hatred used in a passive sense, as : and 

P 9 O ✓ ~ - " ;; - ; p 

“ dear ’ ’ J “ dearer 1 ’ ; “ more hateful ” etc.; and with 

etc. signifying “near” as opposed to far from,” as - ^b VT ii 

fX&Ax); “ for this comes nearer to reverence.” 

Note the phrases : ^b (contracted ) “ et cetera, and so forth,” 

or <^b ( =r >-u ) “ stand off! ” ; <*d[ “ this is entrusted to him.” 

(/) £ix> (vide p. 771 and footnote 3) may be construed with either the 
nominative or the genitive, the latter being generally used for a yet unexpired 

'i *• y - * ^ t,- - 

period of time, as: Jjf j*L ” since last year ” ; <*xjd U “ I have 

" o' o * i. 'O - 0 o ^ 

not spoken to him since (the beginning of) this month” ; or p«d| 

“since this morning, to-day.” 

(m) For the repetition of a preposition after^ vide § LV (1c). 

(n) Vide also § LI II. 

c 9 ' 9 0 9 o 9 

(o) and <iLo or may be directly connected with a following pro- 

, 9 9y9 9?Ss * 

position, as: (Jl^ A -v jj U S ‘I have not seen him since he was born”; 
pydf JL=k, esixi “since the tribe departed.” But the other prepositions 

O' ' <«' ' <j ' o' I 

require the interposition of &\ - eh or bo, as: “ till I grew up ” ; 

*U*b ^/o £*> “though it is easier to destroy than build” 

* s s 

f^wasc Lj “that was because they disobeyed”; fj[ h-Up 1 U> 

“as we sent an apostle to Pharaoh”; U ^ “after So-and-so 

perished.” 

l The redundant Co after ij is rare. 
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§ LIII. To Have. 

' U s' ' o' ' 

‘ ‘ To have * ’ is expressed by the prepositions J 1 - or ^,-*1 according to 

tli© idea of possession. Thus £*> means 44 in company with or about the 

0, ' 0' ' O 

person,” as : AcU “ I have with me a watch,” but “ I have & 

watch.” 

£>' " c 

J also means actual possession, as: ^ “ I onm a watch,” but 


iuU 44 1 have (my own or some oneelse , 'j property) a watch 
property that belongs to Zayd.” 

0 o 

J is used for immaterial things, as : “ I know ” 


<vjJ JU)i “the 
0 ' 


; it also = 4 4 of ” 


c 

after an indefinite noun, as : ^ •• a friend of mine.” 

/ - o 


J* ^$*±0 — “I have money (generally, i.e . on mo or at home),” but 

0 * i+> *■ 

JL° 44 1 have money with me, on my person.” 


Remark .— ^*1 differs from in being restricted to material objects, as : 

0 ■ * & " o u 9 c. .1 

v 1 (c^ net) JyJ| |jka 44 this assertion is right, in my opinion.” 


§ LIV. Exceptive, Adversative, Restrictive and Interrogative 

Sentences. 

(a) (i) After a positive clause, 3JJ f< except” (not a preposition), governs 

the accusative, as: (*>di After a negative clause, the exception 

is rarely in the accusative; but generally, the same case follows Iff that 

s' ^ ''•JJ 9 yJ * s' ^ u s' ' 9 S * 

precedes it, as: (v Jj^ V! or ) ill ^£0 U 44 I heard nothing 

but thy voice, I heard thy voice only.” 

After the il of general negation, the exception is nominative, since it is 

i ^ ^ 

the logical subject, as: aJJ ( ill 3 J 1 y 44 there is no god but the God.” 


O' o 0+* o 

1 From tXi* comes Ajoui* ** opinion, intention.*’ 
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(ii) “ except” is an ordinary preposition and is indeclinable. 

(in) (“besides, except, but”) is a noun or pronoun vide § XXVI (/), 
and is declinable: is a preposition only: both are used in the sense of 

‘ except.’ jj^must itself be in the same case as the tiling excepted would be if 

✓ G £ Lt ' 'U' " ' P L' ^G' * " * ' * " 

W were used, as : ( i<x»3 3I[ - ) f b ; and (tX>j Iff 1 - ) (-If t*. 

G -P G' 'I- ' ' _ 9 L ' ■ ' 

In «x>jLc “ none came but Zayd ”, ^ is a noun ” : so too in &>)y° bo 

* 

O' O' O' Oj' 'o' ' ' / O' ' ' 

o>j3 : but in or ) jxc A=^b &)yo Lo } the word may be treated either 

as a preposition or a noun. 

(iv) tiXc, and govern either the gen. ortheacc.; but!*Xc U (“what 
goes beyond ”) and iU. U ( k what is free from ”) usually take the accusative. 
Rarely is t£»L=l preceded by t^. 

Remark. —LiU. is also as a Interjection (q.v.) “ far be it from.” 

o 

(©) o[ may precede any part of speech, and as a particle of denial is 
frequently followed bv an exceptive clause, as : ^ “ there is 

' 9 9 o* & o9l> ' oJ ;£ ' (_,? jj' 0 

none amongst men that does not die ” ; ill cjJ “they 

' ' ' " ' 

follow naught hut doubt, and they do naught but guess.” Fide p. 783. 

(ti) ADVERSATIVE CLAUSES:— 

'** / O' ' /c" ' 

(t) V is used after an affirmative or a command, as: jj+c H *>-»3 <^*1^ 
“ Zayd came to me, ?to£ ‘Amr ” ; 3/ iC take Zayd, not ‘Amr.” 

G 1 5* * ' 

(n) or <^£1 (often preceded by j ) rectify or emend a previous 
statement and are more particularly opposed to a negative proposition or a 

G ' O'" ^G' “3* 1 $<"■ . **• ' 

prohibition, as : ^*4 ^ I ±j) ^*1+ “ Zayd carne to me, but ‘Amr did 
>• ^ / 

/ G ' <>' G ^ O O' ' 

not come.” or) f**j) ^ 31 “ do not beat Zayd, but (beat) ‘Ainr. ” 


G' 'O' ^'G' 5* 

1 This is better than jjj yp ( ~ IJ 03 ). 

G ’ <? x 

1 has no governing power. Tt has the same meaning as in Persian, and the 

distinction between it and Jh is not drawn as in CJrdu, vide Phillott’s -‘Hindustani 
Manual,” Lesson 60 (c). 

53 
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(Hi) 1 Jj ( = ‘ c nay, not so, rather, but ’ ’) is opposed to an affirmative or a 

* o' " 

negative proposition, to a command or a prohibition, as: yj+c cb «x»3 pU “Zayd 
stood up, nay it was ‘Arar 99 ; yj+& cb aaj ftf U “ Zayd did not stand up, but 

9 Or C ' 9 O* %j i, 

(nay rather) ‘Amr stood up''; \cb 1^) “beat Zayd, not so— 

fio " O O^^O' 00 "' 

‘ Amr ” ; <j*e 1 or) Jj \*j) il “ do not boat Zayd. but (= nay rather) 
(beat) ‘Amr.” 

(c) RESTRICTIVE CLAUSES are introduced by Lb; vide § XXXIV (6) 
(3), p. 781. 

(d) INTERROGATIVE CLAUSES.—(i) The particle ; may be prefixed 
to - j *J anti (J. It is used in direct or indirect questions and may 

c- o" 

introduce a clause containing alternative questions connected by ft or y, as . 

‘ >o9 9 ' o? ' Os o" '*'&'< ' 9 ,9 ' S> * ,9 o * 9 o 9 - s O " 

ly+c jiisi..' «Jur ^ jjjuJt yt> f (JaU. yt* {1 yc y one of the 

strange things is the self-conceit of him who does not know whether he 
will be saved or damned, or how his life will end.” 

o * 0*0 9 *,<,*• „ 

It is frequently omitted in an alternative question, as : jt* *jXJf lif 

pixjf “ I am king, whether ye like it or not.” 

If both clauses depend on the same verb, the verb is placed between. 

9 ' o" - ^ tv ^ 

as: bl “whether he be rich or poor”; vide also f under 

§XXX1V (a). 


l has no governing power Jt has the same meaning as in Persian, and the 
distinction between it and cb is not drawn us in Urdu ; vide Phillott’s “ Hindustani 

o > - ' 

Manual,” Lesson *»0 (c). - 1 For s For Lxxcf. 

o" fi O' * So'" 

♦ It is said that y implies ignorance , in a wimple question, aw • jj+ r j\ y/ t >vp frtj,* 

o' 

*• does either Zayd or ‘Amr happen to he with you ? ”; it were substituted it shout 
simply that the questioner knows one is with you and asks which of the two it is. 
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(ii) The particle d* may be preceded by 9 - o and fJ, but it cannot be 

St 

prefixed to these particles, nor to ^i. It cannot introduce a negative nor a 
conditional clause, nor, in general, a nominal clause whose predicate is a 

o'' o" 

finite verb. It may be followed by or y in alternative clauses, but before 

* c' " C & ' o 

j*f it must be repeated, as: j) wm* Ja “ did lie revile any one, or 

r / 

' 'o' o ^ O 9 o" - c ' o" ' 9 u '' G o ✓ 

was he reviled ? ” ; U-hdj d**> *r d^fjj d* jo**,i (JjLo “ask 

Usayyid whether T have taken mv blood-revenge on Wa*il, or whether I 
have cured my soul of its grief.” Vide also § XXXTV (6), p. 783. 

(Hi) The negative interrogateves are, il! and h°f and (t,he })articles of 

incitement and reproof) ^ and H ^; vide § XLJI1 (/). 

O' ' 

(iv) The interrogative pronouns ^ “who?” and U> “what?” may 

y O' ' O' 

-land in any case, as: 'oof ^ “who art thou ?” (bat oil U “what art 

' ' O' y o 

thou, what is thy position, etc.”); o>' <o-« od “whose daughter art 


thou?” 


O^o^ 


ii ^ “ whom hast thou slain ? ” ; ^ “in what state were 


ye,” etc., etc. 

They may be constructed as nominatives absolute, their proper place 

S> fi o y 

being in such a case only, supplied by a pronoun ( or ) , as : <ji 

Kj y 9 > & y y O'' 'O' 

(JS vab^l» ( ^ jsjj =) jjoaj ^ “ Say, In whose hand is the kingdom over 
s ' " ' 
everything ? ’ ’ 

' O ' ' ' . 

More lively forms are <«> ^ and f^L©, which may occur even before 

9 9s y y ' ' ' c ' 

as: J>»j( or) <^1 li U “what is it (that) thou sayest ? ”; ( U') 

' " £» * 

y°f “ who is it (that) has given orders ? ” 

O'' 

Though ^ and b° are substantives, they cannot govern a genitive, 
nor be used in apposition. 


The relative adjective — “ of what tribe ?” 
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After interrogative the verb is usually masculine but may be 

o * - o' 

feminine, as : ^ “ who was thy mother ? 

The interrogative U is rarely used of persons, but the relative U is not 

c " 

infrequently used for^. 

Vide also under Relative Sentences § LV. 


(c) ( i ) For ^ 5 1 tncfa § XXVI (o) (3), p. 757, and § XL (b), p. 7P7. 


The interrogative <^1 may be used for L» fern, and c^ r » ph, as: 

'• O' s' * 9 9. O'' '' 9 O'" O'" *' ' 

ss-of iLjJi £c of what tribe art thou ? ”; ejj+i bo ^ “ and no 

" * - * 

-'o'' u>" ^ 

soul knows in what land it shall die” ; oil ^f ^ “of what people art 


(it) When expresses astonishment, vide LX (d), it is always inasc. 
sing., and the noun it governs, if undefined , is in the genitive. If the preceding 

iL " ? * ^ * ''O 

noun is indefinite, ^ 1 agrees with it in case, as: 0^) ^I <- 4 ^ “thou 

* " ✓ - " - 

hast brought me a man (and) what a man! ’ ’ But if the preceding noun is 

ft' 9 " ^ \ /O' 

definite, <j-f is put in the accusative of state as: Ja.; ^* 4 . 

£ ✓ 

“ Zayd came to me, what a man he is!” The first substantive may be 

' / ' O''' O 

implied by the verb, as: |" <xACi I “how they have been tor¬ 


mented ! 


§ LV. Relative Sentences. 


(a) A relative clause qualif ying a definite antecedent is introduced by the 
adjective and the relative clause generally contains a pronoun (called 


or ) referring to the antecedent; this pronoun is either expressed or 
else contained in the Verb, as : uJuJf f *4; here is expressed, 

*»'? " o" ^ " 

as there is no verb in the relative clause : ^sJ' *4 “ the youth who 
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JJ' ' s 

sings, came’* ; here the pronoun is contained in the verb: jtLk. 


; 9- „ 


tyj\ d>t« • here the pronoun is expressed, as the pronoun hidden in 
cannot refer to the antecedent: »£***> &' yiUs <-h?yi “ the man came 


9 ?&' 


whom you thought dead ” : &£ j ij tUyi “ the man whom I saw ” : 

* C " - i -c 

C5 J ^ “ my shop which had belonged to my father.” 

jkiy 9 9 ^ - 

(h) Before adjectives, the article J' may stand for 0 -^!, as : c4yf 




“the man came to me the (who is) handsome of tin* face’’ 

< L> r 9 , , JJ'" 9 , * ,9 JJ < / ' /, / 

(= or- ^ J^y? ), vide Adjectives 

§ XXXVIII (d). 

There is in Arabic no possessive ^ whose” 1 ; “ the man whose heart! is 

->• *~c 9 C , 9 9 $j , 

long” is expressed by cUxJJf Jy^i J^yf “ the man the long of the beard ” ; 

^ ^ 99, o 9 ?$>' 

here J 1 — : this may also be expressed by <*1^9 ma 3»J d*yt. 

', o * S < 9 9$, 

Other wavs of expressing this are : ajuxdh dyldf 2 JUy r “ the man, the long 

* * * kj c 9 & -< 9 9 $,' 

as to the beard” ; ( or ) <u^J Jb,kJf 2 J^_Jl “the man, the long as 

- o y o 9 $> . > /£ " 

/o beard (or his beard) ”; or ) J^kt * JUy» “ the man, the long 

,, , ^ , y 

o] bread (or of his beard).” 

(c) Also, before a participle that is a muzaf. J' = “ who, ” as : dey> cblal 1 

9 , 9 9$' 

“ the killer of the mai\” = d^yi <J^ d^yi; vide § L (a) (4). 


9 ' i 99 ' $>' s* * 

1 But interrogatively ii ye fj^ “ whose book is this ? ” = ijjfc &))S£ ^<)Jf 

, Or o ' r o _ v 

Note the following : “ T am at the house of the name person as thou art ” oot ^*yo &xc til ; 

9 9 $), $> f , 

“1 passed by the same person Sulayman did ” ^l^ L ,yc ^jJb 

*' ✓ / 

> 

2 Here too the article Jf = 
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(d) The pronoun is occasionally omitted in the accusative, as: 

99 <*' y >0"'- 35-° 

( aiy^or) “this (is) the man whom I beat.” Vide also (h). 

y y 6 y 9 C'"*’ 

(e) When the antecedent is indefinite , there is no relative, as: oK hUf cuji) 

, , < • y *~9 , * 9 f^9' y ' 

j ^ “ T saw a book (which was) in thy hand ” ; or) <^1 a! ^ 

9 *9 9 ' 9 '9 9 9 ' 

14 he had a son (who was) called Muhammad ’* ; a) J&> lU>; 

y 9 * 

“a man (who was) called Muhammad” ; ^y “on the day (that) 

y { 9 p c: 

he was killed ” : 1 cc people believing, people that believe ” Such 

9 ' 

a sentence is called c an adjectival sentence.’ 

The relative is also omitted when the antecedent has the generic article, 

^ 9 SL' O y 'O Cy y 

as: cl->^ “ like the horse (horse-kind) that drinks by whist- 


(/) Relative clauses that do not qualify a noun, are introduced by or 

^ " 9 y o 9' 9 s / jj $ 

or by U, as .o^ ^ .. fyucf “ verily they that believe will 

✓ ^ 

S s / 9 s s 

have gardens ” ; here, either or 0 could be substituted, or y^=f F»Wf 

§ XXVI (P) . 

O ' ' 

Remark. —When stands for ^yo or ho, it is a noun and = “ he who, 4 

that which, whoever, whatever ” : but as an adjective it means c< who, which, 
that,” referring to an antecedent. 

(g) The substantive ^ “ he who, those who,"' is generally followed by 
the singular verb (usually in the Preterite to indicate a general truth); but 
if the idea is plural, the succeeding verbs are plural : — 

yyu y t >9 ^2 „ (j9 J _9 r s 9 9s (_ y ji-C y 

. . . . aU( . . Jy5-! j “ and from amongst the 

people there are some who say (sing.).... but these are not believers ; tf/aev 

y > x C*' o y ^4. y 

deceive God ” ; 3 “ and from amongst them are some 


who listen (plural) to thee ”; “ whoever of the Arabs 

entered (or may enter) Syria.” 


* Note the ooncord. 


>*• 9 o yy 


2 ^UJU* ( ) jo o )j -* “ I passed by the same person as SulaymSn did.’' 
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*; t- 

Note that ^ 5 ! and <_?*! are always definite [for the use of ,_c' vide 

O' <" 

§ XXVI ( o ) (3), and § XL (&)], whilst ^yc and U are eitlier definite or indefinite ; 
thus — either “he who comes or one who comes ^ U — either 

“that which l have or something \ have.” 

O ' 

Though ^ and U are indeclinable, the pronoun referring to them must 

9 ^ O *" y 9 C 

agree in gender and number, as: ^*^*3 V “ * saw a woman 

who did not please me.” 

* <J 9 9 y<y* o ^ 

(h) The accusative * °t f ‘- can also be omitted after ^yo, and l*, 

* O ' ^ - 9 9 o ^ 

as: UuJr 1 f “shall I fall down before one whom thou 


hast made of clay '( here could be used, k ide ( d ). 

* o-; 

(i) The indeclinable substantive U> = “ that which, all that,” as : U* 

yUali “marry what pleases you from amongst the women”: 

* 9*ef 9 <j9 y ^ y 9 (, ' ? ^,y ' (jy <r O 

(Adi or ) U “ I repent what 1 said ” ; t -^3 s ^^ x - e “ l 

Z- o'*' S> * s y ' ' ''C/ ^O 

wonder for what thou didst strike Zayd ” ; u - 70 t$L ^ ^ 

o y y o ^ ^ ^ ■^o 9 9 9 9 q r ^ z- 

Axxi Jl&Lo ^1 y U “ if thou fulfillest my need, 1 shall be 

indebted to thee for such a pleasure that the kings of the earth could not 
repay a grain of it.” 

£9 

(j) An indefinite antecedent may be repeated, especially after cL, as 

9 L> ' y y y **9 z'G J \ 9 s s '' 9 {j "s 

yf( LoUa. Jl? or ) ck ( j) oUUa. 0 JI 3 “ I saw some pigeons, each 

4 * ' * ’ 

of which was red.” 

( k ) Further examples of relative sentences :— 

“ What is past is gone, and what is hoped for is hidden, and thine is the 

.. ^ (j* jj 9 y y y 0 y 9~jJ 9 9^ y y yy ' y y 

hour in which thou art” 4 ** j cr»b U ; 


l is here in the genitive. 
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9, c,9 s - I -"O'* 

“ That is not a thing to be (which is) mentioned ” : “ Verily 

05 

with the measure with which you measure it will he measured to you c>J 

J' 9 '9 , »u ' <*o , _ „ 

Aj JbiJb; “ This is the boy to whom we have given the money 

s- /■>!<• 9 9 ^ s-^j y jJ** 9 *rij~c- s'9 * I . j j 

aifkcf ^jdf jJjJi jit f«y<* ; “ //e whose tongue is long lias little intelligence 

9 O y 9 y 99 ■* Ci * 

cidi AUr J^L a^UJ ; “ The girl smiled, she in whose hand there was a 

9 y t-'' " y >> ~cs9^^ s jj -s o ^ 

flower ” zyk>jlfi±i £ju#i jj ai; “ 1 saw girls in whose hands were 

^ > 

-t Cy*’ «V O \*J s ' 

flowers” y*) ^ olL oj<*aU* , “ This youth, whose father we know, is 

9 - " * u ' / 35 ~r - I 

clever” »bf ; “ Mount Lebanon, from the summit of 

" t, <' 35-c y 't> v * ' 

which you see tlie Mediterranean, is a high mountain ” 

y 9 * s' * 35 y„- 9c,-~c y 0 s c,so jj 0 

Jt# cUa. Ai^i u /c “ Those, who spend their wealth (in alms 

/ " 

is 9' s Css s’ is 9 9 „ il/ 

giving) ” +4^ ciyiig* ; “ And who does a greater wrong than he who 

' - 

hinders the temples of (*od from having His name mentioned in them?” 

9 r s+ S SsCj 9 is * ^ Ok/yo , <■ , * s Cl 35 / j, - ’ is S s' 

a+H o' ur* 5 Ailf ^JJe' ^yo j ; “ He made known to me a# 

Ww - y£, 

t&at he was leaving ’ ’ ^ bo ks*j* \ <k ^ day in which there shall be no 

i> S’ * s s s i? Co/ ^ , fi is'' ^ 9 US’ 

bartering, nor friendship, nor intercession ” y j fluk }| j ^ ^ y ^ • <c We 

were removed to another room, which had been sprinkled with rose-water” 

isssu*m S’ jj 9 Cs S’ Ct S’ y 'Cs 9 

*Uj f Uli>, 


Remark .—A relative sentence is merely a nominal or a verbal sentence 
added to the prinoipal word. When the relative sentence is nominal , the 

35 " <*■ 9 c/ss 

predicate is sometimes co-ordinated with the word qualified, as: wf^ 

si, 9 ,9 , 0 , ^9 sc ' * s’ s u 9 

i Aidx».< iilk^io. 


(1) Tide also under Interrogative Sentences. 
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§ LVI. Conditional and Concessional Sentences. 

(a) (1) If a condition is possible or likely, it is introduced by one of tlie 

9 G" o 

Jbw&Jt or Conditional Particles or Mil (before a verbal clause): if 

G" * g' 

impossible or purely hypothetical, by (or in nominal clauses p). 

After ^ etc., the verbs in both clauses have the signification of either an 
English Pluperfect Subjunctive, or an Imperfect Subjunctive. After fit or be f ij, 
of a Present Tense. 

Either Preterites or Aorists (Jussives) may be used in both clauses, for the 
English Present or Future, or one in one and one in the other: there are 
thus four ordinary possible combinations, [n the Apodosis, the Subjunctive 
and Indicative form of the Aorist can sometimes be used. Vide (c). 

If a Preterite is to retain a past sense in the Protasis of a. likely condition, 

e>] is used.' In impossible conditions, the Preterite, or ^ with the 

Preterite, is used for the Pluperfect. After y the Apodosis may be intro¬ 
duced by J. 

•** b * 

After h>f conditional, the Jussive is seldom used. Withy, the Preterite, 

or very rarely the Aorist Indicative, is used in both parts. Vide also§ XLIV 

(a) ( 8 ). 

Remark .—The Subjunctive Aorist always refers to future time: if the 
present is Intended, the Indicative must be used. 

P * * 6 * + ' 

(2) The Apodosis ( or ) is generall i introduced by vi, or less 

often by j. 

P G ' 

(b) If the Protasis ( ) is an Aorist, and the Apodosis a Preterite, 

" G G ^ - -?G< G G«" G 

the former must be apocopated (Jussive) , as : ( f or ) *•>! 

u if you hit me, I’ll hit you/’ Vide (h) and (*). 

(c) If the Protasis is a Preterite and the Apodosis an Aorist, the Aorist 


, 9 


* G C -'O" * G 


may be apocopated or not, preferably not, as; ( or ) oj. 

J fkjf is temporal but conditional, vide § LVI 1 (a) and ( b ). 

G 

2 y is also used to express a wish (= “if only”); vide § XLVI, Optative Mood, 

l/r 

and § XLVII, p. 847. c= “ even if, although ” ; vide examples on p. 846. 

3 Vide also (e) (2) and (3). 
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^ ' Cl . ***' 

(d) After vi, the first Aorist is usually not apocopated, as: SI y 

j Jai' 44 0! God, hadst thou not 

/ v - * - 

delayed me only up to a speedy death, I would have given alms, and would 
have been of the just 77 (said by the Infidel at the time of death). 

C/ C /" ' 

(e) (1) Clauses that are introduced by “ if”, ^ “if anyone”, l* “if 


anything 77 , 4£ whatsoever 57 ; ‘ ‘ how ? ” ; U ”, “ howsoever ’ 7 ; 

£ 


* “ when 7 U ^Jxk ( or LolLo ) “ whenever 5 5 : 


which, if any”; 4 ^ 


“ whoever 5 7 ; ,l everyone who” ; US “ whatsoever (n/-so whenever 2 )’ 


‘ ‘ where 7 7 ; U^ “ wherever 77 ; 4 ^' “ where” ; Uid “ wherever 77 , are con¬ 
sidered as Protases, and the Preterite or Jussive is used with them for the 


English Present or Future , as: Jb JU* ^ “ whoso seeketh tindeth, if anyone 
seeks he finds” — JLxj Jlaeu ^. 

(2) If the Preterite is to have the signification of the Per j eel, ok or one 
of its ‘sisters' must be inserted between the particle and the verb, and 

0 * * ' SS o ? s ' ' < O 

the Apodosis () must be introduced by ti, as : cUj 4 ^ ^ 4 ^? 


o'//, 

“ if his shirt is (has been) torn in front, she has spoken the truth.” 

(3) But if the Preterite is to have the signification of the English Past 

(or Preterite) Tense, ^JS or a ‘ sister 7 introduces its clause and is followed by 

i/ 9 s* 9, jt 4 , & * 

ol, as : tydb t^Ajb 4 *)| iyK £t if they exerted themselves to attain an object, they 
attained it. ” 

Remark. The temporal clause introduced by M is often nearly identical 
in meaning with a clause introduced by cf , but rarely is lit construed with 

the Jussive like &[. Vide § LVII (a). 

(/) The particles mentioned in (e) (l) take two apocopated Aorists 
(Jussives). 


1 Vide Conjunctions § XXXIII, p. 77(i, note 3, and § LVII (a). 

* 

2 US in the sense of ‘ i whenever may l>e used with tlie Preterite in a past 
sense : also it does not in this sense apocopate the Aorist. 
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(g) The Jussive (without <J) may follow a Conditional Imperative, 

" o o? <J 9 

as: 1 “ visit me ( = if you visit me), I will honour you. * ” 

Cr 

(h) The Jussive with may occur in the Protasis, and the Preterite 
in the Apodosis. Vide ( b ). 

c 

(?’) Unlike cjt, the other conditional particles and pronouns require the 
verbs in both clauses to be in the same tense. 

(j) “ If not ” is p) of or Ht with the Jussive: or for past time with 

o' O' 

the Preterite, or ^ y with the Jussive. 

U) The Apodosis is introduced by o in the following eases :— 

(i) In a nominal clause;* 8 (ii) in a verbal clause where the Preterite 
expresses past time, especially with (were ci omitted the time would 

be future); (iii) in a verbal clause beginning with Jy • u 0 - ^ (“not”) 

O O " 

or <^1, or ; (ivj in a. clause expressing a command, prohibition, or 

" * ? o o o o*' C " 

wisli ; (v) in a final clause after interrogation, as : bJ y 

' ■? ' 

“ have ye any knowledge that ye can show us? ” ; (vi) in a verbal clause 

- / 1 ^ " o 

with a defective Preterite (cr^- etc.). 

(1) J for <J> is always used in the apodosis after a long or involved 

protasis. With p and II, the use of o is optional. If <J is inserted, V re¬ 
quires the Aorist Indicative. 

- - o> 

1 Or f a -ulcrinS a k a . 

2 The following may *lso be considered conditional:—Prohibitive sentences ; Procative 
sentences expressing polite invitation, urgent request, desire; hope (as “perhaps he will 

2 ' O O f* ^ ' O ' 

come and we will honour him ”): interrogative, as: AxkrU ~ “ if there 

is any beggar, then 1 will give him a dirhem ” (lit. who is a beggar so that J may i ). 

8 In this case after a conditional ^f, the interjection ) tM “ hehold ! ’ may be sub¬ 


stituted for f 
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c' 

(m) As stated above, y is followed by the Preterite ; rarely, it is followed 

^ 9 " JL S *9 

by the Aonst in the sense of an Imperfect Subjunctive : ^Uf aJDf 

is*-* cU.| c/° Wfcl* >Sj U “if God were desirous of 

calling to account mankind, he would not be leaving on the earth any 
moving thing, but he giveth them respite to a named time.” 

(n) For further examples of Conditional Sentences vide §LVII (/). 


S LVII. Temporal, Conditional, etc., Clauses. 

«'■ c. < o < o" ^ x- 

(u) “ when ” is strictly conditional , 1 as : «—***■* “when you 

go, I’ll go” {it. if you don't go, I won’t); but K s l “when, if”, is also tern- 

6 /• 99 ^ / /< s 9 ^ 

poral , an : UjU j <uJf (*>| “ w lien (if) I go to him, i find him sleeping ” ; 

* 

!*>[ always refers to present or future time, even with the Preterite 1 : it may 
be followed by the Aorist if the action takes place repeatedly, but the 

^ £> re¬ 

verb in the apodosis (if there is one) must always be aPreterite, as : Mij JUDij 


C'l ^ “1 swear by the night when it covers, and the 

day when it shines out.” Vide §LVI, p. 842 (e). 

and Ul£>c are followed either bv the Preterite or by the Jussive, 
but |<M by the Preterite or by the Aorist indicative. 


(6) Note, in the following, the position of tit, and the use of the Preterite 

instead of the Aorist after in the sense of ‘used to, to be wont to”; 

^UMj gj** tti ^ “ he tided, when he went out, to meet him at the door.” 

' 

(c) For past time, l J 44 when, alter,” is used, and the verb is usually 
rendered in English by the Pluperfect. For if, vide § XXXIII, p.776. 

(d) can be used, either with the Preterite, or with the Aorist Indie. 

I* 

or Subj., vide § XLIV(c). Note the ^*1^, and the order, in the following : ainfi 


J is also interrogative, “ when ? ** 
u If fi] begins a clause, it is followed by the Preterite. 
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99(j S' 'C ' ' ' S Oi ' 

^taJj JjLs, til “ I followed him until I overtook him, as he entered 
the house.” 

(e) U “ as long as” is followed by a Preterite, with present or future, 

*9 j3 i o-° 9 * ' 9 5J * 

meaning, as: ^ U J» “ men aie careless as 

/■ *'■ * 9 * O. ' «■ 

long as they live in this world”; yUl U> f4 ,f “Care answers, as 

often as (wherever) you call it.” Vide p. 778. 

If the Preterite is to have a past signification, ^ is inserted as in 


§ LV1 (e) (2) and (3). 

c' ' 

The negative “ as long as not ” is expressed by U with the Jussive. 

(/) Further examples of Conditional, Concessional, Optative and Tem¬ 
poral sentences : — 

S'O* 'J*' s ' ' 

When (if) he spoke , bespoke eloquently ” fV l of ^; “ Accept mv 


excuse readily or (at least) be indulgent, if I have, committed a fault ’* 

° - s 9 o * o' ? o o ' ' o' e s ✓ 

^ y ,j»Af ; “ You are unjust, if you have done it ” 


^ ci c 9 * * of o 

oht? ( = ^JUd oIaj* ^!) ; “ 

/ 

to be in a position (to do) that ? 


What will you do if we do not allow you 

>• 1 o ' o?oo' < " e 'O' , 

* * 0 ^ t cl . & jUhj |£ lc ; 


'‘If you wish, send some to see if (whether) one of your people has seen her 

«* 0 9 (js 9 s 9is * t s- ' o of' " o o 

Ufy fcf jl&J t v><x' JL.,1* ^t; “ When two misfortunes befall 

a man, the best thing is to choose the lighter” e jU+tr*' 0 eA—>3fb |Jf til 

- " ' 9 ' ' ' 


^ v c» ' o ' 

jlixu ; “If you remain fixed in your determination, I will make 
you taste the reward of your rebellion to the day of your death” lit 

t ^ ^ 

is o' * ' o '' o * * '' 9 & 9 

yjjyo ^.c %j^°\ “ Be not grieved for 

" , ' ' ' * ' ' 'S' 

me, O dear one, if these wretches make me drink the cup of death, for if I die, 
1 die honoured before thine eyes; and if God allots me a fair portion, 

9 (jf''9, 'o' ' 9 s 'O'*'9^ & ' ^ o' ^ 

I am thine and thou art mine ” *Ua£il! UM )l 

' y ''' 4 ' ' 4 ' ?\* + *' u ' O'o' ' '' 9 s ^ 9 * ot 9 (, ! 9*0'*> ' 

) Jj UU lua. lu^aj aJJt J ^Uof \ibjm o^of 0 -« e)t 4^31 
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; “ If it had not been for the number of officers who were round him, 
that crowd would have killed him on the road ” ^kjLaff iyS 

-* 9rr 9 9 O " 1 ' ' ' 

j' Aivii uJJ’d ; “If you had not been worse than the two of 

' O' ' ' *^o Cv u 9 * o" o" 

them, you would not have entered between them ” UJ yy 

.S'O' . - 'o' 9 

“ I must consider my neighbour even if he act unjustly ’ 5 

" o" " - ' O -* 

;U. y ^ ;l*df; “when the light of the morning had dawned, my spirit was 

G " -"o'*- ^ ? tj * r " S" 

refreshed, although I had despaired of deliverance ” ty* ^ U 

^lUJf (^jo ji Ovtf o| ^ “ If he prove obstinate, then woe to him ” 

>' ' r ts 

aJ jLy c5 ^ix ; “If they become Muslims, they have come to the right path ; 
and if they turn away, only the bringing of the message is laid upon thee ” 

> rsis^ " O "" rJ* ' <J&' - O ' P'O'* s- ' ?' o' w 

.JUJU Ujb *yy y IjAiAf ixfti : “ When 1 the Arabs knew of our 

arrival, they hastened joyfully to meet us and shouted at the top of their 
voices, 1 Welcome to the guest, welcome to the guest.’ 7 ’ ,JU UlU. 

£ -< So?' is & -cfo*' Sts' , 9 9 ^ o 9 s s ' ' 9 ' 

ijlxjdb ^Ub uA>-iJb }Ub ^^Ub po>y u±r*/ 9 bfliUJ f ; “ 0 would 

9 r 9 (j9 9 r C ' s 

that I had died when I was swimming in the sea” USU oi S UJ <ux> yJbJ b ; 


«y; “When 1 came to the place of my sojourn, 1 threw myself on 
my couch, but alas! it was a night in which 1 did not taste sleep 

3i I ^ x " / Ur 9 s- *■ r- r \Jj s ■ ' 9 O r r 

for a single moment” j <y* <J=suc *scl 


4 r 9 - . "/'O'' 


O 7 . O' "O" o 


c^y^l W y ; * How can I forget thee when I 

o;^; " l' 

have seen the tears of love flow from thy narcissus eyes?” ejf viuS' 

o'^ 1 (jS"c O'O'' O 9 <J ' 35 r r{j~c S 9 9 9 ^ O" " ^ o' 

JJf bUsa^Ji cj ^ yy«»' ; “ And when he rode his 

' , ' - S ' r ^ 

9 r s s’ r ' ' s’ r r 

steed, it was as though he and the saddle were one piece ” >->£) ^ 


J As soon as. 
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/ /■ ' fi'O ' 

a*Au j f I had not finished my speech when J I heard the 

9 ' ' o ' o ' 9 o ' £ , ' ~ o 'O' o- 

sound of firing ” »£**♦>*> &«> Aiif (J ; “ Had I known that 

✓ " - * ' ‘ 

J should meet thee in this place, 1 would have done my best to receive thee” 

^ ' O'*- O O' * 9 O '' ’ O 9 ' ' 'O' 0 I <* y , v ^ fi O" O' 

i_£JUai«»t ^ Ji 14* ^ J^oUU o.»> ,I : “ When 

* -O'"* ^"'gO^^-'G -c ' *■ 

she shows rebellion, he shows hardness of heart ” SjUaJf ^L^udfeyfrleJ^J: 

> fc * ' o'' 

" And if thou couldst see 1 when they are set before their Lord! ” tyii> <m jJj 

o *' ' ' 

i*#j ^ 


§ LVIII. Copulative Sentences, and State or Condition. 

„ £, > 

(ft) For the differences between^ - ci - and y, vide § XXXIII (a) and (6). 
Note also the following examples of ordinary copulative constructions :— 

f >' s y 9 O ' ' 

(i) ‘ ‘ land Jacob were present, i was present and Jacob ” Ij 

y y , , * ' , y o'' 

or 9 U| Hen* bl could not be omitted ; but if there is a 

suffixed pronoun in the accusative, the subject need not be repeated in a 

y o' ' ' 9 o 'O' 

separate form, as : j sS±*jS\ “ I and Zayd have honoured thee.” 

O 9 -~' W ' ' 0 9 OJ' 

(ii) “ Your, and your fathers’. Lord ” ^5bf j p&j : in such cases the 

>> 

SJJ ' 

governing word ( herev; ) is usually repeated. ‘‘Thy book arid Zayd’s” 

O'' ' o'^ ' y ' 

<Vj ) oil : rare construction. 

yy ,<, ,o—9, 

(iii) “ The king’s sons and daughters ” a3Ujj 

O *'0 

(iv) “To me and his brother ” j <y. In such cases the preposition 
must be repeated. 

''' , y ' f''' 

(v) “ He killed4iim and her ” 1«U5 j orUU j Alii. 

(vi) For omission of ^ with predicates in a nominal sentence, vide 
§ XLII (d) (1), Remark, p. 807. 


(b) The negative If after j 


J Until. 

* = Coul dst thou but see. 
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J . O ' O " 

“ Neither my father nor my mother remains alive ” ^1 Hy (3*? 

/ ^ / <»/ 

here V* equals < 3 ^ and saves a repetition. In, “there has been neither 

0 ' ... 0 . . // O' ' '' x ' " 

combat nor dispute between us ” ^ Vj Jbi J Uix» £ 5 j U>j , the first 5/ might be 
omitted. 

“It was impossible for me to do anything or to conclude anything” 

J (/' ' . (/ / ' ..O.O* .. 0. . / ' 

lyf fikit V, 13^ JUcf e>t U; iiere the would usually be inserted , and 

as in the first example, it saves the repetition of a clause. 

+ * 

(c) Single verbs and whole sentences are often connected by y and o, 

oK' ' 9 -<j' si* ^ 

where in English more definite particles would be used, as : y aJJf 

, 9'o* . 

H “God knows but (whilst) ye do not know.” This is practically a 

9$ . 0.0* 

AjJla. XL»a>, vide (e). 


(d) Note the use of j and «J in such sentences as JltG “he 

9 *> 

. 7 \JJ -O . . . 

prostrated himself for a long time” ( = Jl hi ); vide also § LXII (a) 

(5) Remark. 

(e) A nominal or a verbal sentence that is equivalent to an adverb and 


expresses state or condition, is generally introduced by as already shown 
in § XLIV ( b) (3) and Remark IT. and (4). Such sentences vary slightly in 
construction if the clause indicating state is nominal or verbal, and nega¬ 
tive or affirmative. The following exemplify this :— 


(i) Nominal.— “ Zayd rose up weeping” y *y 0^3 , or y* y ^ 

„ o' 0 O' * ' 

jZx* ( = the verbal clause ^3 flS ). “ Ye lied wittingly, ye lied knowing 

. 9.o . c<^o^ . kj9o . ' 

the while that ye did so” J : this could be made verbal bv the 

o9i>' ' o ' 

omission of y , or by the substitution of •yiy. 

90 - 

Remark .—Occasionally the nominal clause is merely appended, as: *IftJ 

O' 9^9 O" ' o' '. 90. 0 . 

^ 4 ‘ I met him wearing a coat of embroidery ’ ’; &*>ty lev Aa. 

4 

‘‘ Zayd came, his hand on his head.” 

(ii) Verbal with Aorist.— The Aorist alone may be used [vide (i) ], 

c " o9' f r 9. <M. . 9.0. o " y 9 o? * 

or it may be introduced by <xi>, as: alt Jj-*; &y+l»2 oJy ^yj ^ 

‘ ‘ why do you harm me, knowing the while (knowing as ye do) that I am the 
Apostle of God unto you ? * ’ 
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It is negatived by boj ? or by ¥ (without jj ), or in a past sense bv ^ or 

• - 9 9 c." ^ " o" v ^ ' o ' ' ' 

1 *^ and the Jussive, as: c »j*-**i b°j ii 1 Jlf ^rAiu boj “but they deceive 
only themselves, without knowing it.” 

(lii) Verbal with Preterite.— The clause is generally introduced by 
*j’joro(£j; but occasionally j or a*. or both, are omitted. Ex. j t<k* 

‘‘such is her singing, now that she is grown old ”; Jl* 

G G*6 * 9 g* ' G y " 

c^*L *n 5 ^ f jiU ^'lyot c^lfj ‘' lie |Zacharias| said, ‘How shall T 
have a son as rny wife is barren, while ] have reached such a great age ? ” 

It is negatived by or rarely by bo, as: b°j - Sj ) “ Zayd came 

9 9 „ . „ 

without having ridden” ; fcyf *li boj A,; “ Zavil came without his fathei 

having stood up.” 1 

(/) is sometimes a simple copulative (and not a preposition), as * 

9 9 s *■ i 

A-^xjt cyj- — “ 1 journeyed on and at last entered aUKufah 

Pi* also § XXXT1 (r), XXXH1 (6). p. 778. and XLV (c). 

S LIX. Asyndeton 

In narrative, connectives are often dispensed with: ^JLp f^JU i i^JLc 

" U x- W-* . U ■* 

“they attacked and rushed on the enemy”; ajJ> f* “rise, 

go forth, and go to him ; in these cases o or ^ could be inserted before two 
Imperatives. After several Imperatives without “ and ”, the conjunction 

^ is usually inserted before the last. 

§ LX. Verbs of Wonder, Surprise, Admiration, etc. (w-»udJt JU*|). 

(a) (1) There are twQ special forms, to express wonder or admiration, viz., 

o' sG' * 

(i) (the Jrdpers. sing. masc. of Pret. Act. of IV) followed by an accusa¬ 
nt- S ' s G' * * , * i, s 

tive, as: U “ how quick is his walking ! U “ what a 

O G* 

good man Zayd is ! or how goodly is Zayd ! ” ; (ii) w JU«! (the 2nd pers. sing. 


54 


1 Vide also XLI (c) (5), Remark III. 
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masc. Imperat. of IV), as: **_>> */? “ how generous is Zayd! ” The thing ad- 

mired must immediately follow these forms. 

No. 'i) means literally “what has made Zayd (so) good?,” and No. 
(ii) “Try your ability of making good upon Zayd” ( i.e . “make him more 
good if you can).” 

to' '•'"O' 

Past time is expressed as follows: be “ how good Zayd 

P L' - - x - ^ O " " 

was!”, or a? U = ‘‘what has made good that which Zayd 

was?” 


(2) The complement of these forms may be a clause introduced by 

c 

+ / ^ ^ X y j ^ 1 ^ < 

or b© , as : o! “ how fit it is for a man of intellect 

* /■ ^ 

to seem patient.” 


Remark /.—Verbs of surprise are formed from such verbs only as 
express something in which one person may surpass another. They cannot 

be formed from verbs like oU> or which express an act in which one agent 
cannot excel, nor from negative verbs, nor from verbs defective in inflection 


like and or defective in meaning as cM ; nor from quadraliterals. 


Grammatically, too, they are not formed from derivatives of the triliteral, 
nor from the passive voice, nor from verbs signifying colours or defects, 
though this rule is occasionally violated. 

When a verb of surprise cannot be formed from a root, some form of 
circumlocution is employed. 


9* ' * 

Remark II .—The diminutive of *jua! l* “ how good, or goodly, he is ! ” 
//. o.9 „ 9 ,, o * s 

{ L© ) occurs, and also of U “how handsome he is! ” and of 


9' o' ' 

be 


4 ‘ how sweet it is! ” 


(5) If the second radical is ^ or there is no permutation, as: 
43>*“how soft her voice is!” (not permutated as U ) : fojj 1 dj+t U 
“how bounteous is Zayd! ” (not ahLf U ). 

, ^ e* i 

✓ 'W*- uu 

(c) Other forms are : U.)li *>*> aU % “ what a fine horseman he is ! ” ; 


9 9, , , 

1 From 

2 The literal translation appears to be, “To God may his milk be, while he is a 
horseman.” 
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9 s * 1 

V x ^ sju 

(here 8 “ his ” is in the genitive case): ^15 jo ai) 44 what a good reader 

fi \ 

' Z ° " **** a 'i 

Zayd is ! ’: JU» er° jo “ how exquisitely the poet has said ! ” 


(d) A noun repeated in the genitive and separated by often ex- 

» £ " i> ^ ^ 

presses admiration, as : 44 what a man!,” vide p. 757(3). 


§ LXI. Verbs of Praise and Blame ( c* 3 b ^>Ji JUif ); and Approxi- 

✓ / 

mate (and Inceptive), and Potential Verbs. 

* o 

(a) o “how good” and “how bad’ are generally indeclinable, 

&<j* y oj^ , u' 

though some grammarians do decline these words:—*->j “excel¬ 

lent is the companion Zayd,” i.e. “ Zayd is an excellent companion.” 
This has the same meaning as: IxaA** ^ “ excellent as a companion 

is Zayd.” These require a definite agent. 

SJJ ' 

(h) Also indeclinable is !***> “bravo! or how good!”; which is said 

jj y * 

to be derived from “it is agreeable” and le “that”: it must be 

followed by a nominative, which is in apposition to b>. 

^ / 

(c) i V L“ how bad ” must agree with the agent in gender and number ; 

Uuyi “what a bad companion he is ! ” : “how bad an abode 

it (Hell, fern.) is ! ” 

(d) U> “ that, which, what” can be added to all except as: U 

oJk5(U«o or) “good is what thou didst ! ” 

✓ ✓ 

(e) ¥ etc. = 

^ <• * 

/■ £ s < 9*, 

(/) (fully declinable) has the same constructions as It may 

also have the same construction as and often occurs with this oonstruc- 

-"O 

tion in the Quran for 


1 >La is also a transitive verb 44 to offend.” 
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(g) APPROXIMATE (and INCEPTIVE) VERBS.—These are of three 
kinds: all take the Aorist (Indie., or Subj. with *•>')* 

(i) First, those that express that an action is on the point of taking place 

or ^ 

(“ he nearly, or almost, or well nigh-”), as : [&' i - afo (1st pers. sing. Fret. 

9 o 9 o' g' «" -o' ? 9 

Act. Part, *11^); rarely followed bye;' and the Subjunctive; (o' j tJb&y - 

, y - 

(Act. Part. rarely used in the Preterite, is personal or impersonal: 

- o' 

and w/ used in the Preterite only ; is rarely followed by with the Sub- 

/’/•(»/• 9 “"g < * - 

junctive. Examples: ta —j or;Wl j>l< “the horseman nearly fell” (vide 

9 , 9 9 , - , :/o- 9 9 *"<,*** 

also p. 784); Lifp and '*^**tt (botli personal), or 

v - ^ >9 

<x>) (impersonal, the subject of being the following clause) “ Zayd is on 

the point of coming.*' 

(ii) Those that express hope, expectation, or possibility, as: ( 

(1st pers. sing. and rarely ), used personally or impersonally like 

" O' 

g.v .; it may be preceded by its noun or not, with which it may agree in 

o " 

number and person or not ; it is usually followed by^ ( and theSubjuncti ve ; it 

9 - , 

may also be used with an ace. suffixed pronoun “perhaps he” etc.; it is 
sometimes used with the negative bo: c/ ‘ nire ) “ it is likely, probable. 

that—” ; may be used personally or impersonally : y (rare). Examples: 

x 9 ,- 0 " - 9 o " G>/ 

e/ ij-* etc., etc. “ perhaps Zayd, may, will, stand up ” ; 

9 9, ^ ’’ 9 9^ ^ s * \j9 g :>* ' 

*•> (or 'yoyki ),etc. “ perliaps the Zayds will stand up” ; 

o9s ** r - m - 

p£J ^ “ perhaps ye may be averse from a thing, though it 

be good for you” ; or (compare p. 785). 


(iii) Those that express commencement, as: * Jpais - - cUii - - l&P 

✓ ^ 

iAf - and “to begin.” These are used as inceptives, in the 

9 9 9* ' 

Preterite only (followed by an Indie. Aor.), as: J**. “he began to 

9 9, 

reproach him”; “she began reproaching me.” Vide also 
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§ XLIV (b) (5), p. 814. Rarely these verbs take a verbal noun with the 
prepositions ^ or LS » 1 as : ^ “ we begun to travel.” f But v = 

“to call to account, to capture in the act,” when there is no Jf ]. 


Remark .—It will be noticed that and excepted, all the Approxi¬ 
mate (and Inceptive) Verbs are used in the Preterite only; that, 
excepted, all must precede the noun, and the noun must precede the 

predicate; that, if not followed by , the Indicative is used. 

(h) POTENTIAL VERBS.—(i) is followed by the Aor. Indie., 

> * 

o' o ' o' " 9 *' 9 ** y 

or by with the Subjunctive, as: l* “ I cannot walk ” ; j*x5j ¥ 


/ I 9* '?S o' > O - , ' 

“he cannot complete this work”; «d ^ U “I could 

'"'o' 

not get near him” : (ii) ‘‘to enable etc.”, with a suffixed pronoun> 

9 


followed by the same constructions, 


as: ( eV ) 


U “I cannot 


oT 9 * 9 '- o 9 *o; 

do it”;—e/ “it is possible that —” ; “it is not possible 

to do this. ’ ’ 

O ' ' ' " 

Remark /.—Compare the phrase :—c> f ^ <-U < ‘ can you— ? ” 

Remark II .—“ Can ” in the sense of “ to know how to do,” is expressed 

\ G' - ' 9 9y * O' 

by - vjL*, as : o>*-> ‘ ‘ he can write.’ ’ 


„ § LXII. Appositives ( 1 )■ 

9 sO-* £o* <%. ' 

(a) Words in Apposition are put in the same case, as: pi/Si ^ 
“ there came Zayd, the generous one.’ ’ 

The Arabs distinguish five kinds of Apposition:— 

9 " 9* ,jj * 

(1) The Descriptive or Qualificative Apposition or The 
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9 * 9 S'. 


idea of is <£ a man, a generous being 1 ” rather than <£ a generous 4 

man.” Adjectives are therefore considered to be in Apposition to their 

nouns rather than in concord with them. Further examples are : o ^ 

4 * 

* 99 > ' , 

“ I passed by a man, a generous being ” and lyA p>.j> cl oi>;yc “ T passed 

by a man whose father is a generous being” ; vide, § XXXVIII. 

9 o - 

(2) Connective Apposition or the Connection of Sequence (i-ftfe*, or 
caI^), i.e . where words are joined by the particles (conjunctive ordisjunc- 




tive) > “and,”ci “and,” p* “then,” “ even to,” / “or” (disjunc¬ 

tive), j*f “ or ” (after “ whether ”), U» “ either,” £ “ not ” (simple negation, 

o * o' 

as in “ Zayd came, not Arar ”), Ju “ nay, rather,” “ but.” 

/■-"I, *o 9 o «- 

(3) Explanatory apposition ( ) or the asyndetic connection 

of a substantive with a preceding one which it defines more particularly, 

r* * O ' 1,9 

as in <±j±*e> *bo j “ he shall be given to drink water (i.e.) pus.” 

- f ' - 

9 , x - 

(4) Permutative Apposition or the Apposition of Substitution 

. >o Cm ' 

(5) Corroborative Apposition ( ) vide § LXII1. 


Remark .—Even two finite verbs in the same tense may be regarded as in 

S' * * ' * * 9 ' ' ' ' ' 

Apposition, as in: s) (for d ( -li ) “ he arose (and) prostrated 

r * (j' 

himself before him ” ; — “ he sang well ” ; compare p. 785 (7) and 

» l.9 9 <.9 

p. 848 (d). In Ju-h, the second verb may be an example, either of Appo- 
* + 

f * O/ 

sition or of * State ’ ( ). But if the first verb were in the Preterite, and 

the second in the Aorist, the second could indicate £ State * only, and would 
be equivalent to a participle in the Accusative ; vide § XLI (c) (5), p. 800. 

(b) There are four kinds of Apposition of Substitution :— 


1 Concrete idea. 
* Abstract idea. 
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* 9 ~ 


9 s Pc 


l >» 


(1) cl£fi 1 &* <j£h J*,as;— “ Zayd thy brother came 

0 99 s ' c99 „ 9 ,<j. 

^Uue j “ the people, great and small, came to me.” 

+ k * o * 9 * 9 ^ 9 <-*; 

(2) <J&\ e^ 5 o**^t J^, as ; --od' Aid “ kiss him, his hand ” ; 

9' o ' * ' ' 

aiuii “I eat the loaf, only half of it.” 


(3) JUi^Vi as;—Ay !>j) “ I praised Zayd, his garment only.” 


(4) ^ Milt as: — AUJ 1 “ 1 rode the mare, no I mean 

the mule.” 

(c) A substantive or adjective in apposition to a Vocative, may be in 

us * *o 9^} s 9 s 

the Nominative or Accusative, as: i yxh j.*xuc b “Oh! Muliammad, the 

Prophet”; >»>J' Lr V b. If however the word in apposition governs 
another word, it must be in the Accusative (vide § XLI (c) (9) ), as: 

uu 09 -» ✓ V s l s9 'C' s ' Pc 

aJUj b ; *JJt ^ b. If ^yi occurring between two proper 

names loses its fuimzah , the noun to which it is in apposition may be either 

> 

in the Nominative or Accusative, as: b “ Oil ‘Umar the 

son of Khatiab ! ’ ’ 

(d) The Infinitive as an intensive adjective may stand in apposition to 

9c ' ' ' ' 9 c " 

a noun, as : 51** a£A* oof) “1 saw a queen a personification of justice ” ( i.e, 
* 

' C'* *9 s* ' 09 9 ^ ' s 

‘‘ justice itself ”); J<x*h oo'j “ I saw the queen, her who is justice itself.” 

One grammarian at least treats such an infinitive as an adjective and makes 
it agree with its noun,* but such a construction is usually condemned. However 

9s ~ fi s' 

such expressions as “a well-schooled mare” are found, though 

incorrect. This infinitive should be masc. sing. only. 

(e) Note the following examples of Apposition :— 


9^' ' 9 "s s 

I Bui tJ>y=d “thy brother, Zayd, came” (i.e. ‘ not thy brother So-and-so or 

'S'G 9 (j ' 

So-and-so’), is ^Udt vJiLc. 
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Z s- j> £ * £ * 9 'S 

(J) /9*z«. Ut ; .i HSU “ a street 100 yards long ” ; atji v*U? “a yard 

» ^ * I.* 99 9 $ 9, 

of stuff ’' ; <j*Ui “ two yards of stuff.’ * But <*i«» &)y Jo ch*.; “ a man 

six feet high ” ; (here J>fc could not be omitted). 

* * c fo £ " * * O 4 9* 9 < 

(2) Likeness, v^t Jj^ 5 “ a man like a woman ” ; %\\y>\ lU*> ojI; 

; t l ' 

11 I saw a man like a woman.” 

^ < * * j»' * 9 f t 9 *2* 

If is substituted,^* ^dJj is understood, as: [ J* 1 

'O o ^ 

i Vj»l 

S , > S' is' ' ✓ (j * 

(3) Material. aJLJL. k£ a chain made of iron ” ( = a'LX. ). 

tr 

But when the noun is indefinite , as in the example, it is better to use 

' ^ L, £ * ' S' s’ " 

- aJUI^s ) “a gold chain ” If definite , the 


as : ^.y* aJLJL. 


genitive alone can be used, as: aJLJU “ the golden chain.” 

^ 9 £ P 

(4) The substantives Kull un , Kdffat un and Jami (U7 ‘ <J$ - A*k and either 

<S W 9 9 C^C"' 

govern the genitive or else stand in apposition, as: o**Jf cA*\ or ah' 

“the whole house” ; lK “ the whole of the people” ; Jlr “every 

^ ' 

,.9t* 9^ ■ ^9$9 C s 

people”; “all the people” or “all the world.” Vide 

also § XXXVIII (h). 

SS . Jf . ^ 'fi C 

>> *• L. ' W ^ o OJ ' 

Remark J. —“ Every person ” = ( ^ cA^, or ^ JLr 

Note that before a definite noun, Ji^ means “ the whole or all,” as: 

y s v *>9 

“ the whole day,” and ‘all the animals”; but that 

9 o 

O' U/ ^ 

before an indefinite noun, it. means “each or every,” as: ^ cU' * 4 every 

« ^ 

day.” 


(5) So too with Ba.‘z u " uo*j “ portion ” in tl.e sense of ‘‘some, a part”; 

X -e 9 iss 9 9 P ■& , 

^Ui o^*-' , or 

S9 C ' 9 9 ' ' ■ 

(6) Ohayr un ^ “another than.’ ’ %jt* lUj “ another than he came” ; 
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9 p' ' s ' O 9 > s 

(7) Ibn un ^Jf, lit. “son,” “ a man thirty year’s of age.” 

(8) Kunniyyat un subs., the distinguishing part of an Arab's name 

(“ father or son of So-and-so, mother or daughter of So-and-so”), or some 
nickname, is put in apposition. 

P " . ,9 >' 

(9) So too with Laqab un “ title, nickname,” as: 'iyj* y\ lit. “ father 
of a kitten ” (a nickname for one of the Companions who was fond of cats): 1 2 * * 

f ' 

§ LXIII Emphasis or Corroboration i or ). 

(a) This is also called Corroborative Apposition. It is either : (i) 

t - 

i.e. repetition of a word or clause, or repetition by a synonym ; or (ii> 

* u 
JJ 'Jo ' 

repetition by special words, such as "he himself”, ‘ both of 
them,” “ all of them.” 

(b) The following examples illustrate the first:— 

9 o' 9 o' ~ ' 

joj “ Zayd, Zayd came to me.” 

cx.\\ aj j*> “Zayd struck him, struck him.” 

O ^ _ O' 

<*> (>*> “yes, yes! ” 

h^Ti; “ he came running, running V’ 


-o' ' o - ' 

co f sc-jye “thou hast struck, thou .” 

- 9 ' 

<Jl>[ i J£''j | 

or “I saw thee, thee 

' o' ' ? . 


1 Such nicknames' are also given to animals and lifeless things, as: jjqKg j*t 

* * 

“ mother ot ‘Amir ” ^the hyena); ^>! “ son of a seeker of shelter ” (i.e. the jackal) ; 

r ^ o ./'I*- 9 ' ^ 

cxb “ daughter of the vine” (i.e. wine); y* “ father of the knees ’ (a fever 
" " " *' 

s ' s 9 s 

in which there is pain in the knees); iLclLa y\ (local) “father of safety ’ (i.e. the 

p 

shark). Nicknames given to animals and lifeless things are styled 

2 Butin Hindustani daurta daurta pahunch-gaya — “he ran the whole way till he 

arrived.” 

s The pronoun may 'always be so repeated separately in its nominative form. 
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y y 9 (jy - 


y is* y 9 t> y y 
1 «-LO ' Cl>) 


I passed by thee, by thee." 


&[ “ verily verily Zayd . 


S> y ' fi y - > > 

pjLo IS» U* “I am fasting, I am fasting. 

. 

.W tLa. 4t a lion came, a lion. 


9 C X C" >" x-'L" 




“ the army retreated, retreated. ” 


“ yes, certainly.” 

s 

(c) In the phrase ( or) b' U>[ c ‘ there only stood up I (or we), 

none rose but me (or us) ’ ’, the first personal pronouns follow a verb that is 
3rd pers. sing. masc. 

(d) By the use of special words, emphasis or apposition takes place 

\*j ' c,y y« ? & y 9 O' 9 9y, P v y 

in the sense ( ). Such words are (pi. u*^' )* and 

£ 9^ " s U 9 fi y fi *M' 

(pi. ) “ self ’ ’; JT, or £x*a.,or “ totality, all,” with an affixed pronoun 
agreeing with the noun ; the elative £+*>) (a diptote) “ altogether” ; and the 

' "O 

dual noun cj*r masc., and ^UK fem. 4 ‘both”, with an affixed pronoun. 

c 9^9 , o ^ y v,' y y 9 • 

Examples: ( or ^-*•*&.* or ) £+&.' fjJt “ I saw the people all of 

* 

" ' o ^ ^ >>> 9 y y ' P y . 

them”, or ^ab cj 1 ; (more emphatic than the previous); 

C," *9 y 9 9oyy? 

or, <u*p or) “ he himself came.*' 


Remark.—Js is used in the singular only. 


2 Not fjjj 


i Not ,j&,. 
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§ LXIV. Paradigms. 

TABLE I. 

(A.) 

9 ' 9 o * 

Paradigm of I Stem of the Sound or Strong (jJL, or Verb 

Jis, ic HE KILLED.” 

^ ; 

Infinitive cLi; Participle 
Active Voice ( 


Person. 


3. masc. 


.8 

£ 

Sing. 1 


| Preterite 
or 

Perfect 
ITense (or 
| State). 


Jii 


Aorist Tense (or Imperfect State), 


(Dual. 


( 


{ 

{ 


3. fern. ; ,, j 

2. masc.| ,, j 

i 

2 . fem. ! ,, j 

1. c. 

3. masc. 

3. fem. 

2 . „ 

3. masc. 

>3. fem. 

2. masc. 

2. fem. 

1. „ 


uu; 

'9 0 " 


>> ! 


_ . i 

CP 9(j" I 


Indica¬ 

tive. 

Subjunc¬ 

tive. 

Jussive, 1 
or Apoco¬ 
pated 
Aorist. 

Erierg. 

1.2 

9 9 U , 

<JUaj 

Jiaj 

o9o' 

'9 o' j 

9 9o, 

i 

* 9 o. ; 

o 9o' 

Jlifi-s 

&9o~ ! 

^aj 1 

9 9» : 

JUftJ 

*9 o' 

J&i 

o 9 o' 

JiaJ 

S-.i’fc, i 
^UflJ 

„ 9 U ' 



^ © i 

^ s 

jii' 

' 9o' 

liii' 

o 9 

Jiif 

c^ ! 1 

'9 o' 

vMsl, 

'9o' 

Hicu 

a&l 

'9 U ' 

'9u- 

liiaJ 

1 

i " 9o' 

1 

'9o, 

' y 0' 

to 

'9 ^ 

- ^O- 

, 99o, 

99 u * 

\jiiL 

1 99o' 

I^Luj 


'<*9o' 

'o9o' 

i 

sai 'o9o' 

olitffc 

' 99 0 . 

99u, 

i 

t^ 5 i 

' o 9 o' 


' o9 <*' 

j C!^ 3 

«»» 'Ij 9 o ' 

^tidi&i 

Q 9 o' 
Jiiaj 

cJliLaj 

! o 9c.' 

j 

I & '9of 

! u&u 


| Impera- 


II. * 


U '9 o' 


O '9o' i 

e^JC- 

O ^O/ 

^4£r> »Jis| 8 

c* ^ O'' 'o' 

O^o" 

trfcsT - 


wanting 

wanting 

o "o- 

(wanting 


[wanting 

o " 9^' 




l^lUl 

e>ibt 


For Derived Forma vide Table IV. 
l Strengthened by J. it supplies the missing persons of the Imperative. After J 

“ “I'The e e X n P e r r1eTe P L° usedTn “command, prohibition, affirmation, interrogation. For 

greater emphasis j “ truly, surely ”, is usually prefixed. 

8 The Jussive must be used for prohibition , as no negative particle can precede the 

Imperative. 
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PARADIGMS. 


TABLE I—( concluded ). 

(B.) 

Other Measures of Simple Strong Verb. 

Active Voice. 


A uni st Tense (or Imperfect State). 


rj 

T. 

o 

p 

Number. 

terite 

Tense 

(or 

Perfect 

State). 

Indicative. 

Subjunc¬ 

tive. 

Jussive or 
Apocopated 
j Aorist. 

Energ. 

T. 

Energ. 

11. 

Impera-i 
tive. . 

i 

i 

| 

Infini¬ 

tive. 

i 

3. mast*. | Sing. 


* o ' 




O " o - 

' 

O % ! 

; 

" 

J? o>’> 

1 

s'. 


'V 

t, '"o' 


O ' 'o' 

; 


)» 

& 

e-v 


tv 

w*V 

***** 

tV 

& 


, - 



! O <"C" 


O 

; l> "i* 


1 * >5 

1 ^ 

ciA* 

OjA’ 


uA' i; 


Jri '' 


' 9 > 9 

, > , 

> > v „ 

' ? ij ' 


i ^ 0 

t/ ? o / 
^au2PJ 

1 - ;. ; 

t: * * 

Aj 

, 







l 

and 







i 

1 

1 



Note .—If the second vowel of the Preterite is * it remains in the 
Aorist; but if it is - , it changes to - , except in seven verbs, in which it 


may be either " or „ , viz .: ‘ * it was pleasant ’ r ‘ he thought; 


‘ * he despaired, 5 ’ “it d ried 5 ’; ‘ ‘ he excelled ’ ’ ; Ja is ‘ c he despaired ’ ’; 


u*?* “ he appeared.’ ’ 


o * o 9 * 

2nd ra. oij-* z 2nd m. ooJuA 
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TABLE II. 

„ ? 

Paradigm of Sound or Strong Verb JUi “he was killed’' 

'9 ' 

Infinitive Nil [ ; Participle 


* 9 u -o' 



Passive 

Voice 




Person 

Num¬ 

ber 

Preterite 
Tense (or 
Perfect 
State). 

j Aoiiis r Tense (or L\ti*erfec 
Indicative. jSuhjunctivo. J 

t State) 

ussive. } 

^ 3. maso.. . 

; Sing. 

y 

9 ! 

JU iu ; 

' *9 

JJoi. 1 ; 

C 

JUa. 

f 3, feni. . . 

i 

i 

o' * 

Ol S3 

<JU*U 

- ^9 

JI& 

Jiii 

( 2. mase . . 


C-Ivj 

JUaj 

(Jlii ! 

O -t* 

(J.UJ 

^*2. feni. ,. 


of 

, 'o f : 



1. c. 


9 o >* 

ole? 

JaP 

' .o> 

Jlii 

o 'of 

<jls f 

r3. mase.., 

i Dual. 

- 9 

lUi 


lUg. 1 

+>\Jj 

l 3. fem. 


,, 9 

Uli3 



ki^ 

2. o. 


Uxli? 

, 

j 

„ so* 

Uxi’i 

Xi&3 

I 3. rnasc... 

Plur. 

9 9 
tjivi 


9, „ 9 

1 

9^J 

Ijtf- 

' 3. fem. 

i ’ ’ 

o » 

t j 

! 

'• Os<o* 

'J* 

2. mase. 

l ; 

o*o 9 

i 

9, u > 

9'^9 

2. fem. . . 

t 

l 

&K 9 

^ 1 

^ 0"O ' 

'c-of 

1. c. 

1 

Uiii 

> ^^9 

(JLi&J 

\ JU„ 

1 

o^ y 

ulia. 

^ The Passive lacks 

the Infinitive 

! and the 

Imperative. but the want of 

the lattf 


O'O 9 

may be supplied by and the Jussive, as: (JUftjJ “lot him Ik* killed. ’ 

2 All forms of the Verb have an Active and a Passive, except intransitives of the 

^ 9* "5* rO JM s o 

measure JUi, and th& Stems TX ), XI (JU?!), and XV : and also those verbs of tb 

measures dUi and <JU« that denote, not a transitive or an intransitive act, but a state or 
condition. " - "o 

The difference between the Passive and Stems V (JUiu), VII and VIII 

(Jkvil) is that the idea of the Passive Voice is purely passive. hot the idea of these Stems is 

something effective or sequential. 

The subject of an Active Voice is an agent whose act may or may not affect an 
object; the subject of a Passive Voice is either the object of the Active Voice or else the 
abstract idea of the act. 
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TABLE III. 

£ C 6 

V '' 9 O' ' ' (jS 

Paradigm of the Qctadriliteral 1 Verb ( ) jk+$ <f to tie up; 



BE ASSEMBLED.’ * 




Active Voice. 



Tense. 

! 

I Stem. 

i 

II Stem 
j (=5th Stem of 
triliterals). 

Ill Stem 
(=9th of 
triliterals). 

IV Stem 
(= 7th of 
triliterals). 

! 

Preterite 

s' o' 

1 

j jkJo* 

j 

s * * O 

jhUsf 4 

Pi 

Aorist 

9 o'9 

1 ^ o' '/ 

* o'O' 

Jbx+Su 

s> 

<JJ 'O' 

A* 

Imperative 

O t/^ 

A* 

o' o '' 

O 

* 

o O ' o 

Participle 

>JU 

1 P ^ 

jh+s&jc 

r 

9 so 9 

.kbjLc 

$ s 

OJ ' o * 

jh+si* 

Infinitive 


9* o's 

9 ' o o 

9 'o o 

j'A* 5 ! 


and 





f ' o 

j\kJ 


1 

j 


Passive Voice. 



Preterite . . j 

.. o9 

- o99 

> 

. -V ! 

W * j 

£ 9o9 

Aorist .. ! 


9* ^^9 
jh+zb 

>' o'o> 

S i 

Kjj* SO* 

Imperative .. ! 


_ 



Participle .. j 

| 


f*' o' «*■ 9 

f'O 'O 9 

jhx+bo 

t"0 9 

Infinitive 


— 

—- 


| ^ 'O' 

1 There are numerous onomatopoetie quadrilaterals, as: 
mourning).” 

''o' ' ' O' 

i Measure JUa*. Another example is “ to translate.” 

“to howl (in 

3 Measure JUkfij. 

"O '' s ' 0 ' 

Another example is “to become Sultan ” (from 


“ to appoint Sultan”). 

J^r'O Oil 'O 

4 Measure Another example is “ to be quiet, to quiet oneself ; to be 


low (of land). 




Paradigm of Stems I to X of the Strong Verb 
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] See footnote 2 to Table II, p. 861. 
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TABLE V. 

C' ' ? 

Paradigm of I Stem of Doubled (uuL^o, Verb y “he fled/' 

<p $ 

«*» ' UJ -- 

Infinitive jf ; Participle >1*. 

Active Voice. 




j 


Aortst. 




Person. 

Number. 

Preterite 1 





Imperative 



Indicative. 

Subjunctive. 

.J ussive. 




iZ>' ! 


1 S. 

o *" 

o' 

— 

3. rnasc. 

Sing. 

> 

> 

> 





u 


jo - 

O C' 

Co ' 


3. fem. 

- 



A 3 

;A 

( 




'O'" 

> 

UJ ^ 

*, ! 

V O' 

' 

o Co 

2. masc. 

• ■» 

1 «=yy 


A 3 ! 

jA 

( j% ) 

JLr*l ( y ) 



O' ' 


,o " 1 


» ' 

'**. o 

2. fem. 

” 

1 

' * 

LS/* J 



urp Ls^rH) 




> „ 

& / 


£ ' 


1 e 

,, 

’ 


y; 

• i 

r 

>? 

‘ >'* 

— - 



Ci»' : 


* 


s - 


3. masc. 

Dual. 

y i 


•A 






'co' 

>< 



- 


3. fem. 

i 1 



'A 3 


•A* 





£> ' 

& „ 


£ <• 

! ' C 

2. c. 


uV 


•A 3 


A 

y cvi> 



s , 

> 

>> 


- 


3. masc. 

Plnr. 

b? 


•>A* 


’A 




" o'. 

'O ss' 

' . O' ! 


' o O' ; 


3. fem. 


cyjr* 

*>»■ * J 

! 


^jA 




o *o'' 

s> 

' W.' 

> £ . 



£ > o 

2. masc. 

- 

rV 




by j 

’V Cjj> ) 




' o o' 

) ' O ' 


/ O t' 

- o c 

2. fem. 




ojA 

I / 




1. c. 


"o': j 

VO .. 

Aj 

1 ^ 

A* 

U O' & " 

1 A* > 

✓ / y 

1 

i 




- 



Co 


Note 

-So too 

are conjugated 

JSA) - 

“to prolong”; Jt 

-3 - JU.’ “ tO 


tire of,” etc. 

It may be noted that whenever the second of the assimitafced letters 
would be quiescent, these letters are resolved or separate, otherwise the 
rule that two quiescent letters cannot occur together, would be violated. 

1 Two other forms of the 2nd Pers. Prot. are admissible, viz. &y or ooy, 

2 In the pi. fern., the hamzat u '!-iva*l is restored, as a word cannot begin with a 
quiescent letter. 
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TABLE VI. 

Paradigm of I Stem Doubled Verb— (continued). 
Passive Voice. 

^ , Aorist. 

o 

Person. 'g I Preterite. 

3 l 
6 





J>*9 ' 

! 

O'G-? ^ 

3. ma8c. . . ,a 

Sing. 

y 


i ^ 

: J j 

- >* 




Z'f 

Z'9 i 

G'G> 

3. fem. 


c.jj.f 

Z 3 

> | 

j>3 - > 





s- ! 

<^o* S .* 

2. rnasc. 



jiH 

J** 

^ - jr« 



«, * 

* +>' 9 

i < ! 

P 

2. fem. 




! 

CS^* 3 




&'* 

! 

G'^ $ 

1. c. 



S' 

J' i 

J> ; - 



& 

Z.9 ! 

1 ^ | 

S.* 

3. masc. .. j 

Dual 

V 


; 'jr^ j 

I> 






S'* 

3 fem. .. i 

»' ' 

G > 


!/* 

!>j 


i 

t 

* 1 


1 


2. c. 

■> 5 | 

uv i 

^tyt3 

l>3 | 

f>5 


j 

£>> 

' OW'/ 

t'J i 

t-f 

3. masc. . . j 

Plur. | 



i ! 

!»* 

! 


.O f 

- o-cy 

: - o.c^ ! 


3. fem. 

,, 1 




«8>J^ 




. i : 9 

i'9 

> 

2. masc. 

I 

- : 

eV 



ut* 3 




< O/'G 9 

" G^G-^ 

" G.-G J 

2. fem. 




^)/so 



• 

"g * 


S'* 

<jrit9 1ji'9 

1. c. 

»> 

V 

> 

> 

1 

1 


- - - 


9 


/^G- 

£ o . 

] The Energetic forms 

are ^ib and 

&J&J. Pass. Part. m. 

f. S}<^. 


Indicative. Subjunctive, j Jussive. 
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TABLE VII. 


- 



Paradigm of 

Derived Stems 

OF j-'. 



Tense, etc. 

1 | 

m 

IV 

Vi 

j 

VII 

VIII 

X 



£ " 


1 

1 

j £ ^ 


- j 

Cv/'O 

o 

Preteri te Active 

^ I 



J* 

>1 

An 



9 , 

UJ 

£ / 

i >> 

1 u. " " 

9 

j > 

w^C' j 

A 

Aorisfc ,, 

A 

fa 


j fa>, 

J** 

yi, | 

yiwj 


1 

o o 1 


O c" 

O- " 

i 

O -'O 

O ^C/ 

■- £/*' o 

Imperative ,, 


»y 



J>! 

An 



$ ' 

OJ ' 

$ c, ! 

oj ^ y 

£ / 

£.-•* 


*£ 

M'O 9 


Participle ,, j 

> ! 

fac \ 

>= 

;l£i* 

jlLxi 

faibo 

ywo 


t i 

* '. 1 

fi 

1 '> „ 

^ o 

jp - i/ i 

^ '’C/ c. 

Infinitive 

' > 

jy I 

J'>! 

jlfiJ 

! ;!>1 

^*f ; 

^ " 


i 

, 9 

£ > 

' ^ 

£>„ 



Preterite Passive 

> 

fa 

> 


>1 


fa»\ 

i 

t*9 

1 


t 

j t 


*>'' i/f 

Aorist ,, 

A i 

j 


fab 

> 

j 

fa Juu 


i 

j 

Jy( T 

^ * 1 

* ,.9 

o/ c' 



Participle ,, 

i 


jlAx. | 

A* 

* jiiix) 

i__. 

yiu 

j** \ 



Note .—The remaining Stems present no irregularity. Some verbs, as: 

^ ^ 9 ' * 9 , , 9 , 

bixS “ to be curly*’; “to be intelligent”; fa “to be bad”; “to 


be in one’s dotage,” and some others of the measures cUi or JU- may also 
occur in uncontracted forms. 


l The forms etc. as well as jls (For jjb), are exceptions to the rule which 

prohibits a quiescent letter from following a long vowel. 
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TABLE VIII. 


*9 v 


Hamzated { lWJ ) Verbs, Different Forms. 

(A.) 

Forms having tiamzah for the First Radical. 
Active Voice . 


Person . 

0) 

’g 

Preterite. 

Aonst. 

Impera- 

1 Part.i- , 

Infini¬ 


c 

3 

y 



1 tive. 

; eiple. 

! j 

tive. 




^v 

* 

i s> \ 

9 o' 

3rd masc. 

Sing. 

> 


1 A' 

A \ 

y 







*'' 'i 




9 v 

C t * 

1 j> i 

JUi I 


5 9 

ubo*' 


f- 

ju»r j 

and J> 






' 








cUi J 




9 ^ 

C, ^ 

e 



7 9 



1 

z>! 




- >7 

v 9O' 

f‘ g" 

9 i 

9 

»i 

: »> 

cLo f 


j[ J-ji i; 

JU-f 1 

_ ] 

JLi 




Passive Voice. 





, > 

s>. 

| 

**.\ 


3rd tnasc. 

Sing. 

l J>' 

y-a 







>, •.> 


9 9 0 < 


- 

9 9 

<JsO\ 

J-V 

' - 

(JyoLo 

1 




„ 9 

> ^ c' 

i 

9 Y i 


i > 




] 





' j> 



9 * ^ ' 



>» 

cU'i i 


— 

Ur-M 

— 


to quote, 

to hope. 


to exhale 
strong odour. 

to be slender. 


Note .—Speaking generally, when the alif supporting the hamzah is pre¬ 
ceded by 7 or f characteristic of the form, the alif is changed into the 
corresponding semivowel : vide Aorists Passive above. 

The verbs Aid “ to tak e,” ‘ k to command,” and cof ‘to eat,” drop 

u * 

their first radical in the Imperative of Stem I, as: etc. 

In Stem VIII (cUiij), the verb Aid assimilates its hamzah , as: Aafeut - Aiuj. 
The tense inflections are the same as those of the Sound verb. 

J But frorn^Jf the Imperative in^ju| . 
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TABLE VIII— (continued ). 

(BO 

Forms having Hamzah for the Second Radical. 
Active Voice. 


Person. 

N"" 0 ''Preterite, 
ber. i 

i 1 1 

Aorist. 

Impera¬ 

tive. 

Parti¬ 

ciple. 

Infini¬ 

tive. 


— 

1 - | 1 


j 


* 






1 

j 

1 JiV 




9 ' G -< 

G " G 

* r * 



3rd masc. 

Sing. 


JUl 


aJIwo 

to ask. 






* w - 




JUj 


i 

JU> 

' i* G ' 

pL* 

j 


^ - 

/'■ G- 

C/^ 0 

c " 1 

.t' < G -■ 


? 1 

' A- 

>5 r 


r*~! 

r 51 - j j 

j 4^3 Iaw 

to be averse. 






£ ^ 

^ Lo tvJ 






I j 

f 






: | 

rV 


» j 

,9 , 

9 9^, 

& 

G ^ 

rV r 

9 1 

^ \ 

1 .f-»- 

i 

i to be of low 




j 

j 

1 

origin; be 





1 

[ A*J| 

miserly. 



Passive Voice. 





- * 

^G * 


/ * ' G- 



3rd masc. 

Sing. 

JL^ 

— 

I J ? 

— 

to be asked. 





1 9 9 ^ 



1 








„ 9 

9 *„9 


i> 9 <_, * 



»> 





— 

— 


~ % w t c "" G<- G " 

jVote.—The verb Jh* has in its Jussive JLo (or JUo), and dL* (without 

' » G ' O 

hamzah) ; and in its Imperative d>~, fera. etc., as well as JL.I, etc. 

All changes in this table and the table of derived forms, are governed by 
the rule that hamzah , when it begins a syllable (not a word), takes as 
its prop the weak consonant that is sister to the short vowel by which it is 
pointed, and if that weak consonant be ^ 5 , the dots are omitted. 

The inflections are the same as for the Sound verb. 


1 But (Inf. “ to dress or bind up a wound, accuse of being low (in 

> 9* s' f ^ 9' ~ ^ 

character or origin)/* and - j*U (Infs. ^ - A*)U>) “to blame.” 
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TABLE VIII—( continued ). 

(CO 



Forms having Hamzah for the 

Third Radical. 





A dive 

Voice. 




Person. 

Number. 

Preterite. 

Aon at . 

i 

linpora- 

tive. 

Parti¬ 

ciple. 

Infini¬ 

tive). 

I 

3rd masc. 

Sii>K. 

y 

> o- 

V "O 

y 

■ 

( v 

j 

f *J>J* 

j to create. 


*» 

lid. 

dsV 

IJaii j 

ds* A ! 

^ 

o y-o 

UbAf 

djiU 

/ 1 
j 

* * i 

* ° i 

.dki. j 

1 

to congratu¬ 
late. 

■> 

5 * 

> , 

V* 

9 > 

C, 'o > 

VH ' 


(I 

) f'U>\ 

( Si*. 1 

to be brave 
or bold. 




Passive 

Voice. 




3rd masc. 

(Sing. 


y ■ 

; 

— 

9 ‘ 

V° ; 

— 



55 

9 

linf! 

— 

9 >o- ' 



’• 


9 

9 ^9 

llaSU , 

-. : 

0 ? o „ 



” 

i ’ > «; 

— 

> 

— 

— 

- , 



Note .—All changes in this table and the table of derived forms, depend 
on the rule already given in the Note to B. 

The inflections are the same as for the Sound verb. 
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Paradigm of Derived Forms, of Hamzatbd Verbs, Principal Parts. 
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paradigms. 




oj 


? J 
* ' 


■‘V 


V o «*' 

j d' 

^ A 


J. A— ^ 

? l 


*> "S 


K' A 


<N '< 

-*V 


' &' " & * 


^ *> ^ 


Stems V or VIII, or the Passive of I, are substituted. Vide 
§ III, Stem VII, Remarks. 


*.13 


A 


A 


x 

i-* . 


m ■> 


n3 

r's 


v 3 


x' 13 i ,J v«*> !3 

x v-t> id *>***' 


*> *> 


“5 3 y!2 5 \ $ V3 

y4 , •; "*> W Cv -l Cvn 


*S 


'.O, ^ ?-•$ ^ 




W- 









Participle 
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TABLE IX—( continued ). 



1 Measure aIaAj. Defective verbs with their third radical j or ^ have also this measure for the Infinitive of Stem II 
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TABLE X. 

P P o ^ i ^ it? 

Paradigm of Assimilated Verbs (J&° lU-\ or vlif JSjuc), 1 
First Radical ^ and 

j First Radical j I First Radical ^ First Radical ^ First Radical 


Aorist t. 

! 


1. Preterite Act. 

33} j 


(to arrive) | 

Aorist ,, 


i 

Imperat. ,, 

o 

eh* j 

infinitive 

\ - 

l v 9 > ! 

• J y°} 

Aorist Pass. 

9^9 

; 

TV. Preterite Act. 

; 

Aorist ,, 

: ' 9 
i 

Parti c. ,, 

c y ! 

Infinit. 

p ' 

J^! ! 

VIII. Preterite Act. 

[ 

i 

f 

Aorist ,, 

j £ «• 1 

JlwOJJ 

Pret. Pass. 

! ' ! 

» 

X. Preterite Act. 

" —; - S 

j iJLojLo i 

Infinit. 



Afo/c.—Verbs that take Icasrah (t 
vowel, drop the initial j, as : ‘ 


a. Aorist a. I 


- h » . 

! 

V’ i 


1 y~ J 

lot alone)| (to be dirty) 

(to be docile) 

i 

! 9 o 

?** ; 



O o O O' 

! s?l 

0 C' * ! 

p 

i *o' 

j 

tr j 

I 


9,9 ■ 

9 , ^9 

> - o* 




, , L r 

' ' o' 

' << 


r jt 1 


>> >> 

9 9 

| 9 9 

V* 

£y* } 

i 

fi 9 

* > 

i 


*y° 

i 

9 - 

9 ' 

> 0 , 

f^ y i\ 

^ ! 

i 

;U>! 

t**. 

-• - jj 

_J~Jt 

> S' 

9 2' 

9 


1 


. £/ 

! -9 y 

1 ' y 

, i9 

e 3? 

f 

1 r* 

I 

' <»0' C | 

C ' 1 

1 

^ *■ O' o 

^wOJUot 

i " - 

1 

9 ' O 

J. jJUtf 1 

p ro 

^LkjJuatt 

p ' M o 

J Imw. jJOw« 1 

-) in the . 

Aorist as the characteristic 

p „ 

to arrive” Aor. cUaj ; 

o 

Impera. cLo. 


I A division of the Weak verb. 
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Some with fathah (_£_), have the same peculiarity, as: 44 to place 

9 s O " 

Aor. ; Impera. In the Infinitive of most, the y is dropped and 

5 suffixed. 

A few verbs with zammah ( J ) and fatJmh (-i—) in the Aorist, preserve 

* ✓ ? ' o' * 9 > t* ' 

the y, as: uUj JL.y “ to be afraid.” 1 thj - d y to be insalubrious. 

- s 

sV ✓ * * 

Doubled verbs retain the as: *y - ^ 4 4 to love.” 

In the Aorist Passive, the y is retained even though lost in the Active, 

- ^ 9 * , 9 9,^9 

as: &*>y - “ to find ”; ±*>y - ±*yy j “to be found.” 

The changes in assimilated verbs are, that when a kasrah {*—?-) ora 
zammah ( L ) precedes a weak letter, the weak letter is changed into the 

' Cz. - c ' ' 

homogeneous weak consonant, as: ( for Imperative of 

y * * 

In Stem VIII, the y is assimilated to its following o, as: “ to 

unite,” VIII cUd; “to be continuous,” Aor. Jaxj : ^ “todes- 

pair of,” VIIT <j*Gi “ to despair.” 

/ 

The same rules apply for the formation of nouns; thus from oJ* comes 
“ time of birth ” (for 


JLxj - “ to tear : 


J ~ c* 1 *# to slumber, also to awako.’' 
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TABLE XI. 

(A.) 

9 ' O " 9 G 

Paradigms of Hollow 1 Verbs (*J^» JUi); Second Radical 

^ ' 9 O' 1 

I Stem of JU (for J \,s) “he said'; Inf. Jjs ; Aot. Participle J515. 

Active Voice. 



1 i 

! 


A OK 1ST. 



Person. 

j N um- 
j her. 

Preterite. 

Indicative. 

Subjunc¬ 

tive. 

.T ussive. 

j Imj)erative. 

3. masc. 

Sing. 

j. 

j 

9 9, 

Jr^ 

o 

JL5j « 

— 








3. fern. 

* ; 

oJii 

> 9' 

. 9' 

Jr 1 ' 

0 

JlO) 

— 

2 . masc. 


" <j9 

9 y - 

J/d 

*9' 

(j 9* 

J&3 


2 . fem. 

) i 

^9 

oh 

9* 

uVA 3 

9' 

J** 

9* 

9 

J/ 

I. c. 

y' 

9 o» 
oij’ 

y y' 

dji < 

JA 

c >■ 

Jil 


3. masc. 

Dual 

Jl« 

O^! 

, 

v> 

| „ 9* 

j 

— 

3. fem. 


Uili 

. )■ 

' > - 

}l^ 3 

, >' 
V* 3 

— 

2 . c. 

1 ’» 

9 

UiD 

wHA 5 

jiA* 

. /- 

y»» 3 

, 9 

3. masc. 

Plur. 

iyii 

*9 9, 


> » 

— 

3. fem. 


*o> 

'J, 

* \.9* 
erlftr! 

- 

- . 

2 . masc. 


1 »9 0 9 

*9 9* 


9 9 * 

lJA 3 

9 9 

| bV 

2 . fem. 


1 

Z 9c9 

• cpD 

i 

1 

*ij9 * 

c# 3 

✓ <,9* 

/O 9 

1. c. 

5? * 

*o> 

liJi 


^ 9 ' 

J *® 3 

o 

JAi 

— 

Note.- 

—The form is conjugated in 

the same way, as : 

. / * 9 * 

JUr (for J>J?) 


9 9, 

“ to be long,*’ Aor. JA?- 


1 A division of the Weak verb. 2 Weak of the ‘ ayn .’ 

* For jJL'; but as two vowelless letters cannot occur together, the , or ^ in such 

o 9 t, * 

cases is dropped. Hence too the Imperative (Ji (not (Jj*). 
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f Stem 


Person. 

3. masc. 
3. fem. 

2 masc. 

2 . fem. 

1 . c. 

3. masc. 
3. fem. 

2 . c. 

3. masc. 
3. fem. 

2 . masc. 
2 . fem. 

1 . c. 


TABLE XI—( continued ). 

(B.) 

Paradigm of Hollow Verb ; Second Radical is- 

- " xx . fic x 9 ' £ 

of (for^J^) “to march, travel”; Inf. ; 

0 „ 

Act. Participle yU. 

Active Voice. 


Aorist. 


Num¬ 

ber. 

Perfect. 

Indicative. 

|Subj unctive.j 

•Tussive. 

Im&erativi 

1 

i Sing. 

| 


1 

X 

xT^ 

J*-* i 

' i 

o ^ 

x^ 

— 

1 

O ^ ' 


I 

G 


> * 


vA««J 

jrXmJ 

T*** 3 

— 

1 

- G 

9 

, X 

o ^ 


j > "» 

d» 


jrir 3 



1 

G 


' 

- 


1 ? } 





G>V*“ 

1 


x 

x " 

^ ' 


i 

9 o 

> 

X " 

L» ^ 


! 



f 

j~*\ 


Dual 

t;L* 

c>Lh*~! 

—i 

f 


j 

-> x 


X 

x< 


„ | 

G ; U 


I^JkNlO 

l^>jGUkk> 

— 

! 

X ^ G 

„ - 

1 

x - 


1 u 

X 


! 



Plur. 


„ 9 

9 x 

. * - 








I " o 

^ w x 

x C. X 

* x O ^ 


’> 

cLr* 

e>r^ 


&jr~i 





~ 

' 



1 


>> 

9 ' 

• 

* j 



1 

bs*f 

l fj*“ 



x O -' 

" G " 

x G ' 

" G 

f * 




i 

U)J~ 


** g 


^ X 

i * r i 




1 .rt-* 

j r W> 

j T? 




1 X 

1 
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TABLE XI—( continued ). 


Paradigms of Hollow Verb. 


I Stem. 


(C.) 


Second Radical j »nd ^ Passive Voice. 
Passive Voice. 



I 

\ O BIST. 


Preterite. 


Jussi vo 

Kubj. 

Indie. 


Sing. 3 m. 

o ,9 

JL' 

^ ,9 

J& 

9 .9 


„ 3f. 


,9 

Jtfli 

> "9 | 

J*S i 

u ^ 

oJUi 

,, 2 m. 

o 9 

JlftJ 


* 

J63 ; 

^ o 

eJU> 

„ 2 f. 

, 9 

„ c 

, .> i 

ert^ | 

o 

oJL5 

1 c. 

C ,9 

< , 9 

f - > ! 

oJlJ 

Dual 3 m 

, ->■ 

- 

^Iflj 

^ .9 

dill 3. 1 

JL» 

„ 3 f. 

Jltfli 

„ 

5163 

. ^ 

ULxi 

,, 2 c. 

. ; ^ . 

. .> 

Via-' 


Ulli 

Plur. 3 m. 

i f - v 

. ; iyub 


, 9 *9 i 

9 

!>i>> 

„ 3 f. 

. : ^ 



«* c 

eA* 

,, 2 in. 

> > 

. ! 

•> ^ I 

,yt* 

r 9,9 

I c-^c- 

r^. 

„ 2 f. 


'O'* i 


| 

£ 9 <, 

„ l.o. 

i * 1 

u '> \ 

ciai 

* • 

'9 

Jlfti 

9,9 

JLftj 

Uii 


■1 i 

P AKT J 01PL.E . 



Sing. m. 

1 [ CM* f 

1 ji- 1 



l For Jjyi*. 

* For 

9 9 '' 

f rom 


to sell.” 
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TABLE XI—( concludeft). 

(D.) 

Further Paradigm of Hollow Verbs, Second Radical j and 


ju (for Jy) “ 

to say,’ 

’ ; otA. (for ) 

“ to feai 

y- 

*» (for yj-) “to 


travel ” ; 

, ^ >o " 

‘ 4 

to lead/ 




J 

i 

1 

IV 

VII 

" 

VIII X 


2nd Rad. 

2nd Rad 

| 2nd Rad. 2nd Rad. 2nd Rad. 

2nd Rad.I 2nd Rad 

I 

(J« r ) 

5 

(•>»') 

Li* J 

(<M 1 

or ^ , 

or er 

j or ^ ^ or ^ 

Preterite Active 


oli. 

t 

y~* 

•jli’ 

" "C/ 

3 lay 

' 'O | + + + 0 


- of 

+ o 

- o 


+ ^ + <+ 

*" 0 + U + 0 *” ^ c. 

2 nd pers. masc. 

singj 


Ofifik 


0^1 




9 9 , 


j> - 

3 * 

y + 

> ^ i 

Aorist ,, | 

Jy 

Jlij 

1 

" 1 

✓ 

,>lsL 

jvliftj ; —j 


of 

^ , 

1 

o 

O 

^ +oJ 

0 / 1 / 0 / i/’ c 

Imperative ,, 

(Ji 



3.3! 


3ii| 


/ ' 

P 

p 

y 9 

0 +0 9 

P .0 > * + ^9 

Participle ,, 

J5U 

V-ft 5 lA 

yU 

JSAfl/O 

/aLc 

J\ UfiX5 [ tXlkflA-^/O) 






^ 0 ' 

- O . 

Preterite Passive 


kJuo. 


4>x#i 

i>xajf 

3iji »"f 


> 

9+9 

9 + 9 

> 

9+^9 

y *1*9 9 s+ l 9 

Aorist , , 

(JUj 

of®U 

; Uj 


^laL 


i 

c > ^ 

/ > - 


* - 9 

S +u 9 ) 

P +c9 P * 

Participle ,, 

1 



31 L 0 


J; VilLm.fC 


jp 

■*> o - 

P<j+ 

J? ^ ^ 

£ + »' 

£ + c# C++ 

Infinitive ,, 

Jy,t 


J** 

ibb>i j 




Notes. —(i) A few hollow verbs of the measure ’preserve their j or ^ 

- - 9 +„+ 

and are conjugated as sound verbs, as: “to be one-eyed”; 

• + 9+ o " 

“ to have glanders.” 


P 9u + + + £ 

* For So too from ( = gjo) the Passive Participle of I Stem is 

p 9^ + 

{for 
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(ii) Hollow verbs denoting colour or defect always retain their ^ or ^ 

o uj'i* * 

in Stem IX, as: “ to be or become black ”, Aor. u to be or 

' > 

become white”, Aor. 

< ' o ' u 

(iii) The j is often retained in X Stem, as: “ to approve,” 

9 o'o* 

Aor. wj*a3uj. 

(iv) Hollow verbs that have^ or ^ as a third radical always retain their j, 
as: (jr* c< to be worth ”, Aor. 

(v) Hollow verbs that have o or yy as the third radical, assimilate 

/■ / w 9 K 9 

it with a following o or ^, as : oU 1 £ he died ’ 9 , but (for oAc)‘ 4 I died” ; 

J6 “ he was,” but li? (for \xjS ) k ‘ we were.” 

9*U~ 

(vi) In the measure JUif, verbs with the 2 nd radical weak, use the strong 

9 ' u " 9 

form, as: ‘‘black” (not U'U>'}. 

' 9' t r , .»* * 9 , 

(vii) On the measure d*\ is JU= (for J^); Aor. Jjlaj; Irnpera, masc. 

O 9 9 

JJt, fern. ^ 5 ^ 5 . 
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TABLE XII. 

(A.) 

P 0 o 

Paradigm of Defective Verb Ja?V, Different Forms. 


\yh ( jyp) “ to raid 7 ’; Inf. Last Radical j (J.*-*). 

Active Voice. 


Imperative. 


Indicative. Subjunctive. Jussive. 


3. masc. 

Sing. 








G 

9(jr 

'•/o' 

K' 


3. fem. 





y*i 

— 




?o' 


9o' 

/o 

2. masc. 

■> 1 


>*>" J 

A** 3 

y*s 

y*1 




O' 

o' 

O' 

<* 

2. fem. 

,, 




S ->’ 5 

L SS*' 





' ?u 



1. c. 


CLejV* 


XJ* S 

y*\ 




, 

- /o' 

' 9 

'9o' 


3. masc. 

Dual 

!>> 


b>^ 

by** 

’ 




' >o .r 

' /o' 

' 9o' 


3. fem. 

> •> 

tfv* 


1v* 3 



2. c. 

> 5 

U5j>> 

'J>o : 

&bs& 

' /<,- 

!j>3 

1 

' 'V \ 

by 3 

' /o 



O' ' 

* ? o' 

/<^ 

9o' I 


3. masc. 

Plur. 




bJ?* ! 



i i 

'O'' 

' 9 O' 

' /(.' 

i ' /O' 


3. fem. 

* > 

&jye 

ojl>A 

; 


~ 

2. masc. .. , 

\ 

ofo ' 

" / Of 

/o' 

c 9os ; 

by* : 

i 


2. fem. 

»? 

0*9 O' ' 

' j 

- / O' 

U>J> 5 i 

' /o' : 

eij}* 5 


I 

1' 

'O " m 


i ' 9o' 

1 *<-: 


1. c. 

>» 

G^jc j 



i ^ ' 



' '0 * 

1 Or t J&jtrf. 
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( 

Person. 

3 . inasc. 
3. fem. 

2 . masc. 

2 . fem. 

1. c. 

3. masc. 
3. fem. 

2. c 

3. masc. 
3. fem. 

2 . masc. 
2 . fem. 

1 . c. 


TABLE XII—( continued ). 

(B.) 

Paradigm of Defective Verb. 

Last Radical L 

- ■*£.-. if' 

( = ^ 5 *; ) “ to throw ” ; Inf. ^ > • Act. Part. m., f 

Active Voice. 


Num¬ 

ber. 


Sing. 


Preterite. 

' o " ^ 


I Dual 1 


iPlur. 


A on 1 st. 


Indicative. Subjunctive. 


9 O** ' 


Lx>^ 


ILc, 

* * 


Lr*j 

'O' ' 

G*°) 

I** 0 ) 

& 9 G ' ' 




; Imperative 


O' 

' C" 

O' 


^y 

v* 4 ^ 1 

CS | 


O' 

„ o^ ! 

O' 



c5^r 3 i 

C? ; 


o' 

C-' 

O' 

G 



ry 

r>l 

' o 


: 

G 


C5^ 

«^y ! 

✓ 1 

^°)t 


^ o 

1 

< i 



Ls^y 

f Jt ; 

1 


' O' 

" U " 

U>c^ 

" O' 


' O' 

" °c 

, 

>■ 

4 4 • ( 


J*oJ> 

' ^ j 

Ucy 

'ey i 


x 1 

cA^y 

Uxy 

^ ; 

^ u 

***;! 

- g>> c- j 

'o- 

•"o' 


i 

ip*y 

>>v 

i i 


*■ O" j 

- G-" 

1 - c. 


o'vy- 

i^r J 

! te> 

i ^ ; 


' y.' 


<*o' 

*G 

^y 

t^y 

'ry , 

1 

f ^;t 

t*y 

^ O' 

' O' 1 

erty j 

! " ! 

Lj^yt 

g- 

' O' 

G" 



c#y 

| ^ 

' 1 



Energ. I o*y and 11 &* 0 ?' 


58 
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TABLE XII— (continued) 

(C.) 

Paradigm of Defective Verb. 

Last Radical > or ^ ( cUi ). 

' S* ' ' " 4 * fi * 9 S (j * 

“ to be pleased ” ; Inf. ) and and ; Act. Part. 

, - 

^ jo\j rn., f. 

Active Voice . 


Aorist. 


Person. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Preterite. 

Indicative. 

Subjunctive. 

J ussive. 

Imperative. 

3. masc. 

' 

Sing. 


' o 

o-'ir’ 

C5^ 

' O'* 


3. fem. 

» > 

<• ' * 

' O' 

L5*«P 

' O'- 

' O' 

cyy 


2. masc. 

5 1 


' O' 


' O" 

uiy 

' o 

o°y 

2. fem. 

>> 


' o '■0' 

e*-®y 

O o' 0' 

<J 'Of 

Lf^S 

o 'O 

cf-^l 

1. c. 

5 > 



'O' 

C5*/' 

* O' 


3. masc. 

Dual 


t*)kx+CjJ 

' 

yy 

' 'o.' 

yy 


3. fem. 

»» 

iLytf; 

i ' ' o' 

' 'O' 

L^3 

'O' O^ 

ljo«y 

i 

! 

2. c. 

»* i 

' 

; / 

1 

U*sy 

' ' O' 

'" o 

yy 

1 

3. masc. 

Plur. 

'r 0 ) 

c>yd»y_ 

yy 

o ' O' 

I 

1 

3. fem. 

»* 

' ~ 

! 

o*y 

^ o '•fc' 

« 

i 

2. masc. 

„ ! 

I 

o' - 

yy> 

1 

^ o' 

i 

i 

; C* /O'" 

i i^y 

| 

O ' 

yy 

O «*’ 0 

yy 

2. fem. 

>» 

iy*f; 

' c ✓ c* 

oi-ir 1 

t ^ ^ 

c*^y 


I ✓ o 

! ty^>l 

1. c. 

» > 


' 

c^y 

i 

' O' 

' C' 

uy 

— 
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TABLE XII— (continued). 

(D.) 


Paradigm of Defective Verb. 

Last Radical 3 or 

„ ” £ g 

s - ijs \ti * OJ 

“ to decide ” ; inf. *Loi and *$'&* ; Pass. Part. ^oL© m 
Passive Voice . 






Aoiust. 

Person. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Perfect. 

Indicative. 

1 

c u . . j 

Subjunctive, j 



, y 



3. masc. 

Sing. 


ijr^. 

u^ofti 



o - 9 

i -G> 

.y 

3. fem. 

>> 






9 



2 . masc. 

)» 



^AJ 



9 


G - G* 

2 . fem. 




t5-»" , 



y y 

xcy 

„ O* 

1 . c. 

„ 



u-^i ; 



^ y 

i 

"O 9 

' s tj 9 ; 

3. masc. 

Dual 

bjAJ 

i^Laaj 

LaAj 

1 , 


i 

c < { 

. ^ „y 

-cf 1 

3. fem. 

1 ” 

ULxaAj 


Laaj 


j 

.! 

i 

1 *. ^y 

/ ^ i/9 

2 . c 

[ : 

1 > i .Y>< 


U^aaJ 



y p 

<*• G <<s 9 

O sO 9 

3. masc. 

Plur. 







S’ o S’ is 9 

s O S i/ 9 ! 

3. fem. 

i t 

t 





g ; ' 

•*• G /'’G** 1 

G^C.^ j 

2 . masc. 

» * • 

I***** 1 


'r^ | 

2 . fem. 



G «" O 9 

.G." j 

>» 



trt *® 53 ; 



y 


„c> i 

1 . c. 

i 

1 

>> 

ILmAi 

1 

cr'"^ : 

J. 


*>*< *S») ^/* O " 

1 Pass. Partic. of is ra ‘> an( f Ly f. 


f.i 


Jussive 


oaAi 

c. ^ o/ 

cs^ 

-c> 

(JOS' 

s s Is 9 

< <cf 

" 

L-nAAj 

G ^ O * 

< G - y, 9 

I^JgAAj 
G ' 

I^AAJ 

■" G of 

^x^Aaj 

% G> 

i^fosu 
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'•3 




••k 

I —' 

^ * 


V.S 

;3 

^ :x> 


• '■CJ 
1—( £, 

g 5 

1 O j 

« *> 1 


V 

'V 

^ S v; 3 

\ *2 

’•s* yp 

; ~ I 

8 

1 s '-V 
^ *> 


O 

"*) 

v 

' "O 

1—1 Sm 
CO 

8 V; 

*3 J 

as - | 

05 U J ; 

' 1 Sj h \ 

'L 

Of v . N 

\ "\ •> V 

* > 

1. 

3rd 

< x-'T 

! *i 
* 

' A ^**L v “ 

-».oJ 




© 

£ 

© 


•c 

-*» 

8 

CLi 


c 


<D 



o 


* 

Qh 


© 


a 
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°r yc. 
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TABLE XIII. 

Paradigm of Doubly Weak Verb. 

(A.) 

(One Radical Hamzah and another a Weak Letter.) 
I. 1st Radical hamzah and 2nd j or <s . 

* ' / Po * ' 

wf ( or vt * ) “ to return ” ; Inf. and 




] Preterite. 

Aorist. 

i 

| 

. ! Impera- 

J,,SSIV °- tivo. 

; 

Active 

Parti¬ 

ciple. 

Passive 

Preterite. 

3rd ma8C. 

Sing. 

! 

If 

> >. 

or 

O ' * 

P 

-a 

wo1 




/ >, 
vV. 




3rd fem. 

> f 

O o' 

; o.f 

* 

vjV 

o 

vV 1 - 

j 

! 





: ‘f 1 



2nd maso. 

- 

»> 

1 

' o' 

viof 

y 

o'' ! V ' 1 

V*P , Jo 







k” j 

! 



Passive 

Aorist. 


Note. —So, too, are conjugated of (for J>/) “ to injure Jf (for Jjf ) 
✓ « * 33 " 

41 to come, return”; j»T (for ) c< to be strong,” Stem II 44 to 

strengthen.” 
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TABLE XIII (A)— (continued). 

II. 1st Radical hamzah, 3rd radical j or 

:: * 'X 

“to come”; Inf. 


(Preterite. 1 Aorist. 


, _ | Active 

Jussive. I " 1 !’ ora 1 Parti- 
I t,v< ’- ciplo. 


Passive 


Passive 


Preterite. Aorist. 


3rd masc. j 

1 

Sing. 


yl : 

1 

— 

2 of 

„ 9 , 

J) \ 

- o> 

I 

3rd fern. 1 

’ ’ 

O - ' 

OJf 1 

uf 3U j 

d,U j 

— 

- ; 

\ 


2nd masc. 

» 

OX>! ! 

\ 

! 

cli | 

OJ 1 


\ 



! (from 

t 

I odn 

i 

i 

j and 8 c»; 

fern. ^t 
etc. 


" ^ T < 

Note ,—Stem IV is “ to bring” ; Aor. ^; Juss. ; Impera. ol; 

Passive Pret. <yf. 

(2) So, too, are ‘declined “to refuse ” ; Aor. : f^t “to pay,” II 

0' O' ^ S 

Stem (same rneaning), Inf. : “ to grieve, mourn.” 


< 'O' -O' 

1 The Subjunotive is, 3rd m. ^^, 3rd f etc. 2 

8 At the end of a sentence written iJ. In pause, aU Imperatives that oonsist of 

O' " 

one letter are similarly written, as : l) f° r ). 
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TABLE XIII (A)—{continued). 


III. 2nd Radical hamzah and 1st ^ or 


“to despair”; Inf. 


fi Or j ? - - 

and 


Preterite. Aori.st. .Jussive. 


3rd masc. ISing. 


3rd fern. ! ,, 

| 

2nd masc.i ,, 


~3u ! 


i o'***’ 


U, 


o- 1 * : cr 

fi O'' j 


LrV cT^-' 


o rO' 

l/■**> 


Impera¬ 

tive. 


Ajt 


Active 

Parti¬ 

ciple. 


^ - 

<_r^ 


Passive 

Preterite. 


Passive 

Parti¬ 

ciple. 


IV. 2nd Radical hamzah and 3rd ^ or ^. 

<r fi Or fir 0* 

^}) ‘ to see ” ; Inf. and 


PRETERITE. 


3rd masc. . 

• Sing, j 

Lsh 

1 )ual. 

L b 

Plur. 

O ' 

ijb 

3rd fem. 

• t J 

O 'r 

o' * 


of 

* * 

' o'/ 

2nd masc. . 

* >) 1 

o'' 

h 

1 ^ 


1 ,, ; 

of o'. 

2nd fem. 

* > i 

o '* 

OJ f; 



% _ 

& fo'r 

1st c. 


9 ^ 

OJ ^ 



j 

'o'' 

IxjIj 


1 The verb being neuter has no Passive Participle. But as Passive 

Participle of is wrongly used by Persians and Indians in the sense of disap¬ 

pointed. ** 
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i 

Aorist. 

Subjunc- 1 
tive. ; 

.lussive. 

Impera* j 
tive. 

Active 

Parti* 

ciple. 

Passive : 
FVeterite. 

Passive 

Parti¬ 

ciple. 

3rd masc. 

Sing. 

LSJi 

I 

' " ! 
<sy 

y 

— 

1 >ij 

S 

„ 9 1 

y; i 

t 

•/r* 

3rd fern. 

* J 


isy 

y 

— 

-1 



2nd masc. 


esy 

isy 

y 

; 

_ 

(Passive 

Aorist 









,9 

isy.) 


2nd fem. 

” 

o 

oyy 

0 " 

LSf 

0 

csy 

kS) 


1 

1 

1 

! 


1st c. 

> > 

csy 

<s'y 


— 




3rd masc. 

Dual 



1 V 

— 

j 



3rd fem. 



g 

! 

Ly 

— 




2nd c. 

5 J 


g 

! 

i L s 



i 


3rd masc. 

Plur. 

' 0 " 

O' *■ 

j jy 

i '»y 

- - 


1 

I 

1 

3rd fem. 

>» 


0 '' 

iyy 

i ' <--- 

i o*y 

— 




2nd masc. 

1 5 > 

^y 

O"" 

w 

i 

0 - 




2nd fem. 

,, 

iyy 

, O'" 

c^y 

i r 

| iy-* J 

' O' 

cy; 

| 



1st c. 


^■y 


1 

y 

— 

i 




Note.— (1) In the Aorist and Imperative and in Stem IV, the hamzah is 

dropped. # 9* 

(2) With a suffix, the forms are: <c he saw him ; t*ly “he 

sees her,’ ’ etc. * 

(3) The following Derived Forms occur : III 4 ^^; “ to dissemble, 

p * 99 

Aor Jily, Inf. and d) ; IV 0 -; ; “ to show,” Aor. ^y, Juas. y, Impera. 

Jl, Inf. »tj! and C \]\; VI c£*ty “ to look at one another”; VIII 


‘‘to think.” 
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TABLE XIII (A)— (continued). 

V. 3rd Radical hamzah and 1st j or 

' 9 s ' 9 o ✓ 

v» “ to tread”; Aor. U*. ; Inf. U>j. 


o 


VI. 3rd Radical hamzah and 2nd j or ik j. 

S S S', ' S & ij S 

or *L. (for ) “ to be bad” ; Inf. 


I 

Preterite. 

1 

Aon-tt. 

Jusaive. 

i 

1 

Impera¬ 

tive. 

1 

Active D 

Parti- Pasmm 

ciple. Pr0torife '- 

Passivt 
| Parti¬ 
ciple. 

' 

1 - ' 

| 

3rd masc. Jsing. 

or 

9 9 

or 

^ 9 s 

5~i 

I 

tL ~ i*j- 

j 

i 

vtw). 

9^9 

i 

j 

• 

l 

1 or 

! 


3rd fem. j ,, 

</ " «- 

9 9 , 

| u9 - 

1 V- 3 


(Passive 

Aorist 

t 

i 

i 



1 

1 


! 9 s >• 

j. 

1 


2nd masc. ,, 

" ^ 9 

1 o 

9 9 , 

i O ^ 

O * v 

V / 

i 

i 

i 

i 

2 nd fem ,, 

etc. 

etc. 

1 etc. 

.v i 

j : 

i 

! 

1 

i 


1 



{_ 


* + ' * > o . ' 

Note. —(1) IV Stem *U| “ to make bad ” ; Aor. ; Imperative 

f' * * 

Inf. xtL* j; Act. Part. 


“ to light.” 


(2) So too from (for ?*«*) “ to shine, be bright ” ; IV Stem 
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TABLE XIII (A)—( concluded ). 


or ( for ) “to come” ; Inf. <*$?**. 



i 

i i 

Preterite. 

i 

Aorist. 

i 

Jussive. 

Impera- j 

; cfp!e. 

„ . Passive 

Passive , p 

Pretente., ciple 

3rd masc. !Sing. 

\y L^oritta. 

or 

o 

- ^Uh. 

<? 

k c5^ ; 




\ 

| 

(cs 51 ^ )■ 

i 

3rd fern. ,, 

1 0^1 

i > 

i 




2nd masc. ,, 

' o 

; * 

| *(_*»-> 

1 ° " 

! ^5^ 

r - 

! 

< 


2nd fern. ,, 

| etc. 

f etc. 

1 

etc. 




, y , , , - &" O" 

Note ,—So from (for ), II Stem La. “ to prepare ” ; Inf. 


or (for *<£ > “ to wish” ; Inf. and a\x^o. 









3rd masc. 

Sing. 




— 

*IA 

*> 



(or 

(or 







>> ^ - 






^U*). 

*l**i ). 

V 

1/vU.^ 


(^!). 

3rd fem. 

? > 

» 

Cl " ' 

t£j*L£ 

S , , 

iLSfci 

Li 



i 

2nd masc.! ,, 


^ ^ - 

>1^3 

^ + ■ 

J> 

o ^ 

U 


i 









(Passive 

Aorist. 

9,9 I 
*l&j) ! 
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TABLE XIII. 

(B.) 

(Two Radicals Weak Letters). 

I. 1 st and 3rd Radicals Weak. 

p .'z * 

j/j “ to guard ”; Inf. and 



Note .— (l) VIII Stem “ to fear (God).” 

' ^ * 

( 2 ) So, too, ‘ ‘ to be complete, to fulfil (a promise) 99 IV Stem 
“to fulfil a vow,” Aor. Impera. Inf. ^ (and ^j) 

“to be near,” Aor. Juss. J*, Impera. J, Inf. ^ 5 . 
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TABLE XIII (B)—( continued ). 

II. 2nd and 3rd Radicals Weak. These retain the 2nd radical, ^ 3 y “ to 

narrate ” ; Inf. 


3rd fern. 

2 nd raasc. 
2 nd fem. 


reterite. 

Aoriat 

,1 tissue. 

1 inpera- pi rp * f* a ssivv 

Passive 

Purti- 

_ _| 



tive. ■ , 1 Preterite, 

ciple. 

ciple. 

1 

! 

o-' . 

G- 

! „ 9 , 

1 O' 

iSV 1 

iSVi 

& 

J) | c£?; , 


I 

; 

' 

1 ' 


G " 

O' 

o' 

| * r ( Passive 


Oj; i 

oSjS 

l? 

Su-jjr' )• | Aorist : 


j 



! o > 


1 



j Cr'JtrJ). 


' O" ! 

O' 

O' 

° ) 



C S)/ 

>/ 


* 

etc. j 

1 

etc. 

etc. 

;^!j: : 



iSi) “to be well watered (of cattle), to quench one’s thirst”; Inf. 

and 


' 7 OJ G -■ 





'O' 



3rd masc. 

Sing. 



& 

- 3 \) 

* 

3rd fem. 



etc. 

etc. 

__ 


; 

1 



1 

2 nd mas. 

j 

! 



■91 1 



• 



' S. 






«< f 

2 nd fem. 

i *» 

| 

etc. 


| 

cs»! j 


Note. —So, too, are conjugated “to be worth”; “ to be 

strong ’ 9 ; etc. 
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TABLE XIII (B)— (concluded). 


or ^ ( for ) “to live ’ ’; 


fi - ^ 

Inf. SUa.. 


I Preterite. Aorist. Jussive. 


tive. .. 

ciple 


Passive. Passive 
! Parti¬ 
ciple. 


Sing. 


! L5»S! 


Lk3XJ . 


C5^ j 

etc. 


3rd masc. 

« 

13rd masc. 
3rd fern. 
2nd masc. 


Note .—II Stem Ux “ to let live, greet,” Inf. X Stem “ to 

" * 

spare alive ” (but in the sense of “to be ashamed ” generally written with 

' ' ij / o / 

one as: )> Aor. 
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TABLE XIV. 

Paradigm of Trebly Weak Verb or Verb with three Weak 

Radicals. 


A. 1st Radical hamzah. 


1 “to take refuge ” ; Inf. ^y. 




1 

Preterite. 

Aorist. 

Jussive, l 

i 

I 

j 

Impera¬ 

tive. 

; 

Active 

Parti¬ 

ciple. 

Passive j 
Preterite. | 

1 

3rd masc. 

Sing. 

/ / 

c i' 

i 

1 

k j 

; 

1 

1 si 

1 




o 



i 

l 

1 


3rd fern. 

>’ 

*>y 

etc. 

etc. 


i(^). 

1 



! " o"' 



| 

1 

| 

2 nd maso. 

> » 

O/Jjf 



y\ 

1 

| 


Passive 

Parti¬ 

ciple. 


jj ' 

Note. —(1) II Stem <^y “to show hospitality to ” 


; IV Stem (with 


same meaning). 

(2) Such verbs are inflected like and 


(form cJUfij 1 <JUi) is the only verb with three weak radicals that is in com¬ 


mon use. 
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TABLE XIV— (continued). 
B. 2nd Radical hamzah . 


j “ to promise.” 




Preterite. 

Aorist. 

.J ussive. 

Impera¬ 

tive. 

Active 

Parti¬ 

ciple. 

Passive 

Preterite. 



•V 1 





^ * 

3rd masc. 

SingJ 


‘ u 


*L> 





- 




3rd fern. 

J j 

ci, ^ 








* 

, 



2 nd masc. 

» 

OJ fj 


* b 

( »t or) J 

Passive 



c/*" 




Aorist. 

2 nd fem. 

• > 




L5*! 





' 



„ 

o 

1 st c. 







3rd masc. 

Dual 

c»; 

d>bl* 

✓ 

LI* 

— 


3rd fem. 


13 !• 

C>bb 

uyT 










2 nd masc. 

” 


c>bb 

L13 

bt 





y " 

' 

- 





y " 





2 nd fern, j 

,, 

US', 


bp 






w 


9^ 



3rd masc. 

Plur. 

•jlj 

u>jL) 

b lj 

1 ’ 


3rd fem, | 

»j 



e^r!#b 






’< 


9 


2 nd masc., 

,, 

r*^ 


fjb 


i 





., - 



2 nd fem. 

5 J 


c>jp < 


c*! . 


I 





' 

j 

! 

j 

1 st c. 

9 J 

Uji^ : 


*b 

I 

i 

i 


Note .—Such verbs are inflected like JL> and 


Passive 

Parti¬ 

ciple. 


Lr* 
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The negative 
Imperative. It is 


I c*. 




- o 

U~J 


TABLE XV 


' oj" 

substantive verb “he is not” has no Aorist or 

inflected like verbs with the 2nd Radical ^ and ^ 


2 fern. 2 masc. 


3 fem. 


3 raasc. 


o " 

cJ 

UU 


£ o" 










' o 


✓ o 

Sing. 

L*J Dual. 


'c" 


Plur. 


67 
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PARADIGMS. 


TABLE XVI. 

Formation of Verbal Nouns from Weak Verbs. 


Noun of Time 

Passive Parti¬ 

Agent or 

I I 

j Verbal Noun ori 


1 

and Place. 

ciple. 

1 

Active 

Participle. 

1 Infinitive. 

! 1 

i ; 

A orist 

, Preterite. 


- i 

P 9 o' 

£ 

si* ' 

1 j 

fc' ! 


£ ^ 



ai*> 






p 

J>0' 





M 

> I 


/' 


e » o , 1 

P 

V , * 

9 £ o ' 

si* 



Jb'U 

JiV- 

JLuj 

JU» 


*»or i 

P ' 

( ^ ^ ^ £ o * 

y o' 




t^* u 

S*Ua - ^A 


tU 

P O ' 


^ *• 

P<,' P * 

9 ' 

'S' 

c 


SP \ 3 

^5 - 

JJU 

S *J 



P r 

iV 

^ O' 







& 

P ' ' 

P » ' 

P * 

* O' 

> >, 


JlflA) 

J 

J5li 

jy 


j« 

P - 

i> ^ 

p s 

; 


X ' 


£ja<* 

£31 

& 


t L 


v > < ; 

p r"" 

P O ' 


✓ / 



<_BJ lA. 


Jliu 

tJlA. 

*0' 

iufo ' 


* O' 

'o' 



1 

)li 

*> 

)y*° 

J> 

P O' 

S ! 

> 

vW O ' 


i> O - 

O' 


sJ*J* 


r!> 

a*; 

<S*J* 

sS*> 


iy i „ -: 

, 

P < ' o 

' O' 

, 



u*L> 

- e>L y*) 

<j*y 

si*) 


£ 

\Jv O' 

' 1 

P C.‘ P' ' 


'' 


<Jy° 

<3'j j 


' Ji 

yj 


<z> 






OJ O' 

' i 


' O' 

*■ 


is+y* 

! 


\s±y 



$J O' 

_ | 

A O'- 





j b 

yf6 

kjM 

<j> 


t* o ' 

* ! 

fc. 


* 


osP** 

& 


<s^ 

cs>*> 


£ 


£ ^ 




oi O ' 


Sid OJ* 

sit* 

/ ' 


<£37* 

jb . 

* 

iSJ “ 

M ✓ ** 

<£}?■ 

<£3) 



APPENDIX B. 

(Continuation of § 125.) 

The following examples of the use of the tenses will repay study :— 

(1) Vaqt-i ki dar sahra mi-raft did hi hama-yi darakhtha aftada and 

oj ; u &£xisj ; here the plural verb gives 

the idea of number, but uftada ast M would also be eorreot. 

Instead of the Preterite did , the Historical Present ^ chi 
mi-binad ] might be used by Indians and Afghans, but not by Persians. 
The Perfect «xif uftada-and shows Indefinite Past time. The Preterite 
would signify that the trees fell while he was looking on. 

(2) Vaqt-i ki bachcha budam hama-yi danddnhayam ufldd f&y Ascu a^xXij 

k+A>. Here the Preterite is used because the time is defined. 
The plural uftddand would not be good. 

(3) Khwahish-i ma raftan bi-Bushahr bud likin bi ta‘mir kardan-i 

jahdz raftan nami-shud cj&jS ^ U 

eP’J “we wished to go to Bushire but it was impossible to do 
so without repairing the ship.” Dar shab chunin awazhd-yi muhib-i shunidim 
ki raftan bi-sdhil mumkin na-bud a ^xx^ jjyf 

jLa.L. <{ we heard such terrible noises on the land that it was 
impossible for us to go to the shore.” 

The two Infinitives raftan ) are nouns; ^ nami-shud, in Mod. 

Pers. = mumkin na-bud. 

Vulgarly in Persia ekd~j bi-sdhil rafta nami shud is used. 

The Afghans frequently use this construction ; probably in imitation of 
the Urdu.* 

(4) “ You ought to have acted on my advice ” \yo ^ 

mi-bay ist nasihat-i mar a qabul karda bashid , s 

(5) Shiyhal harchi payda mi-kunad duzdida va mi-ravad <xx£x'° 

“the., jackal steals whatever it finds.” Here the Aorist 

bi-kunad would signify that there was a doubt about the jackal 

finding anything ; tvXyo mi-kunad shows that finding is its occupation. 

The copula j is wrong or at least a redundancy. Grammarians consider 
the final i of the past participle a copula conjunction. 

1 Mv-ravad co ul d bo used for did, but might bo mistaken for th© .Future. 

2 Taqdir se lara nahin jdtd 13U> I jS 4SL (Urdu) “it is impossible to fight 

against Fate.*’ 

8 Or classically bdyist - qabul mi-kardid. 
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CONTINUATION OF § 125 . 


(6) Agar janab-i ‘all nr a yak nazar bi-farmayid ummld ast ki bi-zudi 

shifd yabad && ^ by J\, Here 

the Subjunctive shows the doubt after * 1 hope.’ The Future 
khwahad yajf could be substituted to show certainty ; but in this case 
it would be better to substitute t yaqin ast for ummid ast. 

(7) Ndm-i an mulk 1 ki jahdz hi-an ravanda bud fulan bud fb 

zy sy jtp* (Afghan) “ the name of the country 

for which the ship was about to sail was So-and-so.” Here the noun 
of agency is, in modern Persian at any rate, incorrect. It is possibly an 
imitation of the Urdu construction. Substitute— ki jahdz bi-danjd mi-bayis. 
bi-ravad zjy c:—a*', or raftani bud j>y ; or —ki jahhz da- 

shurf-i hurakat bi-danjd bud « Jj£ > v **, or niushrij 2 

bi-raj tan bi-danjd bud ty ciy** 5 - 

(8) An-qadr hi-talk ast ki agar hardy4 ah khurdan biravad jub mi- 

khushkad , or i*A!y^ khwahad khushkid 

‘ ‘ he is so unfortunate that were he to go to drink 
water, the stream would dry up.” If y bud were substituted for o-t as t } 
it would be followed by <^*yy> mi-raft and ^ mi-khushkid. 

(9) “ I did not think that he would come to-day ” y 

(*A|yi. or) hich bi-khaydl-am na-rasid ki u imruz bi-ydyad 

(or khwahad dmad). From neither of the subordinate tenses is it clear 
whether he came or did not come. 

(10) In, Shabha ndlida-am ta mar a in jarzand bakhshida ast \y tf 

“ I wept many nights till (God) gave me this son,” 
the Preterite would also be right. The Perfect *<\Jb nalida am signifies, 
indefinite time, and t bakhshida ast because the son is still present. 

NdMdam could be used if the year or place had been stated, and 

it could be followed either by the Preterite bakhshid or by the 

Perfect. The Pluperfect fty nalida budam, followed by the Plu¬ 

perfect, would mean that he had a long time ago wept and then received the 
blessing. The Pluperfect followed by the Preterite would signify that a 
long time elapsed between his weeping and receiving the blessing. 

(11) Chi khub ast ki ta rasidan-i man bi-Shiraz zan-am za*ida- bdshad (or 

bi-zayad) (or) yj jtyyy Li In 

tn.c. both the Pres, and Past Subjunctive are used here witli the same 
signification. 

Instead of cu—t v y^ a*- chi-khub ast , the Future jy ^ 

chi khub khwahad bud , or ^fy*. khwahad shud , could be used. 

Agar “if ” could be substituted for ki “ that.” 

1 Better *S yO. ^»b nam-i mulk-% ki —; the two an sound bad. 

2 In speaking an izafat would often be inserted after mushrif. 
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(12) “Whatever people thought, they thought wrong* * j* p&j* 

tyj kip mardum har khayal-i kardand ghalat bud : the Preterite 

kardand signifies ‘ on that particular occasion.’ But in 13^ j* 

o-l kU <x>l mardum har khayal-i karda-and ghalat ast, ] the Perfect signifies 
whatever they have thought in the past or are thinking now. Substitute 
the Past Subjunctive *i£b karda bdshand and the meaning is “ whatever 
they may have thought (but they may or may not have thought any¬ 
thing)—.” Similarly a/ 3 y^ 3 / y\ j*> harchi u kard bi-khud kard “ what¬ 
ever he did then , he did wrong.” Harchi u karda bashad bi-khud karda 
ast o*of y\ “ whatever he may have (or have 

not) done at any time, was and is wrong.” 

(13) 1 2 * 4 ‘-that is to say I am fool enough to have believed it (if you had 

told me the story a ) ? ” fdfy* jyl> — ya‘ni man dn-qadr 

ahmaq-am ki bavar mi-kardam 3 ? Here {3jfe* mi-kardam signifies a past 
condition, or rather a condition that cannot be fulfilled; bi-kunam 
or pAIja* khwaham kard would signify 4 that I should believe it in the 
future.’ The lady speaks of her being foolish in the present time : she might 
have said— f3y. <3*^f - an qadr ahmaq budam ki —. 

In the above instances, the meaning of mi-kardam, or bi-kunam ‘ is 
practically the same. 

(14) Kuja budi ? “where were you (when l called for 

you)?” Kujdbuda-i? 44 where have you been all this time?” 

V hald murda tdj* y\ “ he has just expired (1 was present or the news has 
just been brought to me)” ; but u hdla murda ast ^ 3 ^ i/h* y\ “he is 

no longer living, he is already dead.” 

(15) Na anki 4 ildj karda-i balki mu* jam karda-i »>*uuc ^ 3 / T 

^ 3 / 4 'its not a cure you’ve done but a miracle.” If the time were 
fixed or mentioned (as yesterday, last month, last year) the Preterite would 
be used. 

(16) “I would go through fire and water to serve you ” <^s\y. tj 3 y^ 

^ j )3 U-& man khud ra bardy-i shumd dar ab u dtash mi-andazam 
(not ij* mi-andakhtam which would refer to past time unless 

an adverb denoting* present or future were used and the context showed 
that the clause was the apodosis of a condition), but— vaU agar fardd 
bi-man mi-guftitu khud rd dar db u dtash mi-anddkhtam \*y £\ ^Jy 
^ (jlif y y3 f j 3y^ means 44 were you to tell me 


1 Not 3 >jj bud. Ast = * is wrong still* : o«! t3y-> btida flwf=‘ has been wrong 
but may be right now.’ 

2 Said by an enraged wife to her husband; she has overheard a story being made up 

by him to dupe her. 

8 Agar mi-guftid ±yJk£xx> ^?} understood. 
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to-morrow, I would go through fire to serve you ” ; transfer farda to 
the second clause and mi-guftid will give either a past or a future 

sense. In agar dtruz mi-guftid — mi-andakhiarn p^t^if ^y\ f 
the whoJe supposition becomes past. 

(17) ‘‘I forgot it up till today ” pi t^y (J^\y )jy>i $ td imruz faramush 
karda am (not p^ kardam ), but p«sy v»y°\y jjyd b ta-cdruz fardmush 
karda budam (not yy kardam). 

(18) Khwab-i didaam. Guft khayr bad; chi dida-i —(Gul.) pi 8^ 

btijj ab “I have had a dream. He said ‘I hope it was a 

propitious one; what did you see ? 9 ” Here the Perfect is used as the 
time is indefinite. Later on the addressee says ^ 

chi mubdrak khwab ast ki didi. Here the Preterite signifies that the 
narrator in telling his dream also mentioned the date. 

(19) “ Would that that young man yesterday had proved to be your 

brother Ghanim” 8«Wf y jSy isJ&T' 1 * c/f ** kdsh-ki an 

javdn-i diriizi barddar-i shumd Gh anim dar dmada bud (or *Wf ^ y dar mt- 
dmad ): here the Pluperfect without diruzi shows that the time is past; the 
Imperfect alone (as also the Past Habitual) might refer to past or future time, 
blit the adjective diruzi clearly indicates past time. “ Would that this 

young man (now present) were your brother Ghanim”;^!/ &\y* <^jI 

pH* ^ kdsh in javan barddar-i shumd Ghanim bud 1 (or ^zy budi or 
mi-bud ); here the three tenses are indefinite as to time, but the 
demonstrative pronoun in gives the clue; *£b bashad might be sub¬ 
stituted and would indicate the present or immediate future. 

(20) “ Since the time I was born I have never told a lie ” y 

p! aXa& ilbv b az vaqt-i mutavaJlid shudam td hal darugh na-gufta 

am. 

Here the Perfect tense pi because the effects of the action continue. 

(21) Qd'ida-yi man an ast ki har ruz ruz-ndma bi-khwdnam ^ 

jj) o—if means “it is my usual habit to read the 

paper daily” (but I may have omitted to do so occasionally). Substitute 
mi-khwdnam for p-ilyiu bi-khwdnam and the meaning is, ‘ It is my 
custom to read and I do read regularly.’ 

(22) “ Y 7 ou ought to have sympathized with me ip my distress” 

±x&\j tc>y b oJiyf y ^ shumd mi-bayist (ki) dar 

an vaqt-i musibat bd man ham-darcR. karda bdshid} Instead of jU ^ 
mi-bayist, bayist can be substituted, followed by the Imperfect y*yx* 

mi kardid , but this construction is used in writing only. In y y 

1 Bfida bud %&y is not used, but would be grammatically correct. 

2 Bi-kunld might be used but could be incorrect. 
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<3^ )* J- oiyf khub bud ki dar an vaqt-i musibat diUi tan 

dar haqq-i man bi-suzad, bud gives to 3 jy~> bi-suzad the idea of past time. 
Also, as a? ki in this second sentence is the equivalent of j!\ agar , the 
clause introduced by it is in reality the protasis of condition and its verb 
can therefore correctly be put in the Imperfect, i.e. ^ mi-suhht 

instead of bi-suzad. Mi-sukht however would in this instance 

be open to the misconstruction c^y*. ^x> a£ju| bi-jihat-i inki mi-suhht 

(instead of jt\ agar mi-suhht) “ it was well that you were sympathiz¬ 
ing with me in- 

(23) Kash mi-amad «^of ^$6 “ T would he had come ” : ^ \ ^ 

hash fardd mi-dmad (or o>jUj bi-yayad) * 1 would that he would come 

to-morrow 1 ^ ^ kash diruz mi-dmad (or «>y dmada bUd) 

“ would that he had come yesterday.” 1 

(24) Chi kdr kunim ki ghafiat na-karda bashim eidiii Af ^xj 6 ^ Aa 

^x£l> ( — ya‘ni ba‘d az kurdan i an kdr ghaflat na-karda bashim j! ±*j ^aj 
^x£l> fojC cxla* ). Here if ^xC< bi-kunim were substituted after olftc 

ghafiat , there would be no real alteration in the meaning. 

(25) Kd g haz rd, navishtai kardi Ai£y \) (Afghan) ‘‘ have you 

written the letter (yourself), or have you had it written for you ” ? Similarly 
djS y»»fy^ Aiiy navishta Ichwaham kard (Afghan). 

(26) “ How did you imagine that 1 would agree to this ? ” ; ? xaj aS^? a»- 

( or ) Jy* tj us *I ^yc chiguna tasavvur kardid ki man 

in suhhan rd qabul bi-kunam (or Ichwaham kard) ? 

(27) Hargiz na-shunida-am ki kas-i talib-i Shaytdn shavad y 

z>y& ^Ucx-i 1J» $ “I have never heard of any one loving Satan.” Here 

ay* shavad gives the idea of indefinite time, past or present, but 
shuda bashad would mean “ I have never heard that any one ever has been 
in love with Satan ” (past time only). 

(28) “ There was an earthquake a few days ago ” a!>J) a> o«->t Jy jia. 
chand ruz ast ki zalzala shuda ast (not ^ shud 2 ); or 

chand ruz fish zalzala shud ; or )y aJ^ a£x1£j )) az vaqt-i 

ki zalzala shud chand ruz ast. 

(29) “I have seen you going about barefooted for a long time” 

^ Af ^xxj man mi-binam ki hhayU vaqt ast 

pd barahna rah mi-ram (m.c.): here ^ mi-binam shows that the 


1 The Imperfect with kash may refer to future or past time, but the Aorist 

with kash refers to future only; and the Pluperfect with kash to the paet 

only. 

* Shud t bm is m.c., but incorrect. 
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person addressed is still barefooted. Substitute ft dida am and the 

meaning may be that the person now has shoes. 

(30) In ra chiguna khwdham kusht t; “ in what 

manner shall T kill this ? ’ ’, but substitute bi-kusham and the meaning 
is primarily ‘ 1 cant kill it ’; and secondarily ‘ I intend to kill it, but in 
what manner shall I do so ’ ? 

(31) Wa‘da mi-kunam fa biyayam yL; sS “ I promise to 

come,” but wa‘da rni-kunam ki khwdham amad ^ “ 1 

promise that I will (and shall) come,” 

(32) In sadd-yi pd az u khwahad bud oy y jt U ^|*x-o “ this 

must (1 feel certain) be his footstep”, but J^b y jt b in sada-yi 

pd az u bayad bdshad “ this ought to be (but may not be) his footstep.” 

(33) Injd kas-i hast ki Turki bi-danad SS UpJuf 4 ‘is 

there anyone here who knows Turki (to know Turki) ” ? Here the Aorist 
is correct as it indicates uncertainty. In m.c. however the Present is often 
incorrectly substituted, 1 but in this case the meaning might also be “ There 
is some one here who knows Turki.” 

(34) Ummid-vdr-am shumd bi-yayid f>!‘‘I hope you 

may be able to come” ; ummidvdr-am shumd Jchwdhid amad pij J.^! 
_^x>f sxA\yL “ I hope and know that you will come.” Umidvdr budam shumd 
bi-yayid j* 5U> f*y ” 1 hoped you might come 1 ” : urnmidvar budam 

shumd khwdhid amad o^T f°y )b ‘H A3 I‘ ‘ I felt certain you would 

come.” To express certainty y~L' yagin ddshtam is to be preferred to 

umrmd'vdr budam. 

(35) ‘‘They should have said B y ism illdh but they didn’t” c:— 

Ju| Aj Ji& oJwkb AJU| mi-bay ist b 5 ism illah gufta bash and, na-gufta-and. 

Had the speaker been present at the occasion, he would have said 
na-guftand. 

(36) Dar qadim injd darxjacha-i buda ast »oy <**-b>o l*uuf 

“there has been (was) a lake here formerly”: bud oy would signify that 
the writer has, or had, lived near the lake or else that he knew by tradition 
that there had been a lake there. 

_ ww 

(37) Mazanna ki asbdb-i tuy-i ‘ arrdda ghjdrat shuda ast 8 sS 

y ^y “ tli© goods in the wagon have probably been stolen ” ; 
here the Perfect, even after the word 4 probably,’ signifies it is the conviction 


1 In Urdu the Dubious Present Tense junta ho should be used and not the Pres. Indie. 
4 In neither case is it known whether the person came or not. 

8 Should be J*»b shuda bashad; shuda ast is really wrong though 


common in m.c. 
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of the speaker that they have been stolen, that he lias no doubt of the matter, 
Shuda bashad <x£h would mean ‘ they may have been stolen.’ 

(38) U ‘ ariza-i bi-man dada ast hi pas pariruz dar l arz-i rdh-i Tiflis 

ba janvaran-i khud mi-amada ast ^ u~i ^ oH sap* feuy; y 

b at; u^y=. Here dada ast signifies 

indefinite time: ^ mi-umada ast 1 shows that the speaker was 

not present. Mi-dmad ^ might be substituted, but would not indicate 
whether the speaker was present or not. 

(39) Gush dddam, didam hamdn tawr ast ki khaydl karda am fCv s ^ 1,5 u ijf 

ft ^*~>t “ I listened and found out it was even as I had 

thought.” Here the Perfect y JU^ khayal karda am signifies ‘as 
I had thought previously and still think * : the Pluperfect would signify * 1 
had thought’ (but probably do not do so now). Kardam would mean 
as I had thought on one occasion. Mi-kardam as I had thought 

for some time, or frequently. 

(40) Ay ndddn in rd bdd-i fund nami-guyand : mayar bi-jubhd-yi kuchak 

va nahr-ha-yi kimrd sajar-karda mi-hdshi jjjj? \y <s \ 

jiut a ) vJla.y' ( Afghan) “Simpleton! this 

is not called a gale. Your voyages have been confined to streams and 
canals, have they not? ” Safar karda mi-bashi is apt to 

mislead the student: sajar-karda jio* is a compound adjective like 
aI?L» 0 U 0 najdt-yajta and LS ^t j0 mi-bashi is simply the Present Tense. 

(41) Fulan % diruz dushnam dada ast jjyd 2 “ So-and-so 

abused me yesterday.” Here the Perfect sliows that the speaker was 
abused behind his back and that the abuse was reported to him. Had 
he been present and heard the abuse, he would have said dushnam 

dad. 

(42) Ndmi-danist ki kujd mi-ravad bp/ &' “he didn’t 

know where he was going ” : nami-danist ki kujd mi-raft 

(not so good and more uncommon) lias the same signification. Didam ki 

muta gh ayyir mi-shavad va nasihat-i mard bi-kardhat mi-shinavad tS 

\j*> j dj*** “I saw that he was getting angry and 

was taking my advice in ill part ” : here the Present mi-shavad might 

indicate Future tL»ne, ‘ I thought he would get angry ’; but mi-shud 
would be open to no such interpretation. 

(43) Payghambar gufta ast “the Prophet once said ” 

(the speaker not being present). Paygkambar mi-gufta ast *£ &L.*> 

“the Prophet used often to say ” (the speaker might have been present). 


l “Has been coming.” 


2 Or fulanl. 
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(44) Ihtimal mi-ravad ki u khwdhad amad **l>^ jt a> ty** JUi^f 
‘ he will probably come.” Though the Future is often used in such cases 

after lei, both in speaking and writing, it is incorrect. The Pres. Subj. 
should be used after tyt* JUIad ihtimal mi-ravad , as tliere is a doubt. 
However ^ p;tj> <^ X} . yaqin daram ki u khwdhad amad is correct. 

(45) Vaqt-i ki ran) ziydda shud (or ast , or bdshad) sawdb bishtar khipdhad 

bud (or mt-bdshad , or ast, or ml-shavad ; but not bdshad ); fobj a£j ^5 
( zyJStX't U b <x 2 ,l\x '0 b ) ty y&u vaqt-i (ki mi-dmadam didam 

ki chirajh-i shurnd mi-sukjit (or mi-suzad) aS^o A&iij 

(j) 

(46) Agar namd-tarsidam ki dir shavaddnjd mi-raftam AS' p<^*«yu*j 

l^uf Tins may signify either, “ Had I not been afraid that 

it was too late I would have gone there,” or “ were 1 now not afraid that it 
would get late I would go there.” The adverbs d diruz or I Zji farda 
would fix the time as past or future; also if miravam were substituted 

for mi-rajtam , the Future would be clearly indicated. 

(47) Vaqt-i ki man bachcfia buda am az yak-sdlagi harf mi-zada am A&aj'j 

pi jA. j\ plfcj^- 1 Asxj . Here p 1 mi-zada am shows 

continuance of the action up to the present. 

(48) Az qarar-i ki darvish mi-guft ki ruz-i pddishdh-i hi-shikar mi-rajta 

ast shighdl-i did an ruz ruzri ‘Id buda ast <^3^) ^ l 3 f 

o-**l jjjby j}) “ according to what the 

Darvish was saying (either on a particular day or ‘ used to say ) that 
as a certain king was going out hunting, he saw a jackal, that day must 
have been 1 ‘ Id .” Mi-rafta ast o*«»f Ai^yo shows that the Darvish might 
have been present on the occasion ; the Imperfect mi-raft could be 

substituted but would indicate that the darvish was not present. Instead 
of tty buda-ast , it would be equally right to say tty bdyad 

buda bdshad} 

(49) ‘Ajab nist ki ( or agar) bi-ravad zty ( or ) it is not 

strange if he go ” ; but ‘ajab nisi ki (not agar) khwdhad raft , vs— 

cuij (^?l not) “ it is not strange that he will (or should) go (as he will 

go)- 

(50) Muddat-i banda muntazir-i mulaqdt-i sharif buda i am (or mi-basham) 

( pAUxxj or ) pi tty olilU jJaxxsc but muddat-Vst banda muntazir-i 

mulaqat-i sharif mi-basham (not buda am) otilh© jtax»° tty 


l Jn Afghan Persian, the perfect participle is prefixed to buda ast to give the sense of 
must, as: rafta buda ast “he must have gone” ; karda buda ast “ he must have done.” 
But 6?7da buda ast cannot ho said, though by analogy it would be the correct form. 

* Or mi-bayist bdshad, <* 
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( ft J tey not ) u I have long been expecting to meet you M : if muddat-i bud 
be written, it must be followed by buda am. 

(51) Ba‘d az dnki cinjd raftam bi-shuma Mila*mi-diham > kfuf Aftf \t 

p&yy U^j “ after I have gone there I will inform you of my going” ; 

here ^y bi-ravam could be substituted for raftam : also vulgarly ^»b aa*; 
rafta bdslum . 

(52) Kag&az-i ki dar fuldn tdrikh bi-man navishta budid imruz rasid 

**-**)) ^ )& A-Coi'f “ the letter you wrote me on such 

and such date arrived to-day.” Here the Pluporfect is used to indicate a 
time previous to the Preterite, and the Preterite is used to indicate an action 
just completed. 

(53) Guman mi-kunam ki cliiz-t az an qism na-daram (or na-ddshta bdsham) 

(^L> AjUcf^j or ) y aT pitxy “ 1 dont think I have any¬ 

thing of that sort.” Na-ddrain (•;!*> is here Present Tense, Indicative. 


THE END. 
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A ! 

A y interj.=6a, q.v. ; a or e, vulg. for ast , ! 
p. 218 (c), Rem. 

Abd, poet, for 6a, p. 322, footnote 2. 

Abar, poet, for bar , p. 322, footnote 4. 

Abbreviations and contractions, p. 38; arts 
of, vide Number of Words. 

Abdarly mulo with saddle-bags, etc., p. 409 
and footnote 2. 

Abjady p. 32. 

Ablative case, p. 404. 

Able, to bo, expressed by Passive, p. 253 (e); 
yarastan , p. 254 (g) ; ddnistan , p. 254 (g ); ■ 
shudan, p. 253 (d); tavdnistan, p. 248: 
paraphrases, p. 254 ( i ). 

Abnd* with izdfat,p. 430 (/). 

Accent or stress, p. 45; on verbs, p. 237 ; 
falls on last syllable of either stem or on 
prefix, p. 237 (/). 

Accusative case, p. 451 ; lias two forms 
ra=def. article, p. 451 (d) (1) and (2) 
ra must be added to direct obj. of Im- 
pera., p. 452 (3); when a phrase is in 
apposition, p. 452 (4); rd in app. of 
qualification, p. 453 (5); after the indof. 
art. yd y p. 453 (5), Rem. II and (6); ra. 
usually omitted after cardinals, p. 154 
(7); noun in app. to a def. noun in the 
acc. does not take rd, p. 454 (8); rd added 
to Inf., p. 455 (9); with several nouns, 
added to last only (10); added to indof. 
nouns to avoid ambiguity (11); old form 
of acc., p. 455 (12); omission of rd does 
not always make noun in def., pp. 455-0 
(13); omission of rd, pp. 450-8 (14) to 
(21); in same clause rd cannot=both dat. 
and acc.. p. 450 (14); omitted after car¬ 
dinals (15) : after generic nouns, p. 457 
(10); with compound verbs (17); in Clas. 
Pers. often omitted after affixed pronouns, 
p. 457 (18); omitted in familiar language, 
p. 458 (19); cognate acc. rare, p. 458 (20); 
vulgar form of acc., p. 57 ( d ). 

Adam, indef. pron., p. 103 (c) (4), and p. 
539 and footnote 7. 

s Adam, in forming substantives, p. 107 (13), 
Rem. • 

‘ A dim, in comp, ndj., p. 167 (13). 

Adina, p. 210, footnote 1. 

Adjectives pp. 149 to i8I ; Comp. Adjecs., 
pp. 161-9 ; Intensive, pp. 169-171 ; Adjecs. 
Num., pp. 199-200; adjecs. generally in¬ 
declinable, follow their noun with izdfat , 
p. 149 (a); in old Pars, preceded noun, 
inverted epithet, noun takes ^ of unity 

(6) ; Ar. adjecs. follow their noun, Turk¬ 
ish precede their Turkish subs., p. 150 
(c); khayli and biayar, take sing, or pi.; 
chanddn , “much” with sing, or pi., and 
with neg. verb, p. 150 (/); in m.c., one 
or two adjecs. precede their subs., p. 150 


(g ); without izdfat, precede nouns to form 
compounds, p. 151 (h); a sorios may bo 
connected by izdfat , or by conj. ; dv , p. 
151 (i) ; may follow in apposition, p. 152 

( 1) (31; with affixed pron., p. 152 (?); if 
predicate is a noun qualified by u simple 
adj., latter may precede or follow its 
noun, p. 152 (l ); adjecs. used as subs, 
may bo pi., p. 152 (m); pi. adjecs., Pers. 
and Ar., occasionally used to qualify a 
pi. subs,, pp. 153-4 (n) : dual to qualify 
dual, 154 (10); Ar. fern sing., lifeless 
noun, how qualified, if ending in o, Ar. 
fern, rational noun with ^ of unity how 

qualified (11); sing. Ar. subs, denoting 
rational being, how qualified (12); sum¬ 
mary of rules of concord, p. I >4 (o) ; Pers. 
adj. treated as subs., may bo qualified 
by another adj., p. 155 (p ); a few subs, 
used as adjecs. in Mod. Pers., p. 155 (q) ; 
Noun of Agency and Past Part, usod as 
ad joes., p. 150 (r ): mast, dust, pir and 
pira , p. 150 (a) (I); kamina , p. 157 (tf) 

(2) ; broken pis. gon. fern., p. 157 {t) (1) 
and (2); if fom. rational noun is Pers. or 

Ar., or if adj. is of measure (JLeb or 
it is usually fern, sing., Jbc(£ and 

p. 157 (t) (3); if Ar. adj. is 

separated from its noun or is predicative, 
it is preferably in masc. form (4); optional 
to add £ to Ar. adj. in mod. Pers., in 
speaking £ generally omitted, but inserted 
in uniting (5): za'if and za'lfa (5); ad¬ 
vantage of adding 5, p. 158 (t) (0); in 
m.c., Ar. adj. and part, in common use 
seldom take fern, 'i y p. 158 (7); maqbul , 
rarely fern., p. 158 (7); guft u gu-yi aabiqa, 
why fern ?, p. 158 (8); musammdt, fern., 
p. 158 (9); * dli-jah and * ulyd-jdh, p. 158 
(10;; Ar. fern, elative with Pers. or Ar. 
noun, p. 159 (11); Ar. Part, used as noun 
takes * p. 159 (11), Rem.; two subs, used 
for sing. subs, adj., p. 100 (w) (1) and (3) ; 
hull, Ar. subs., kulli Pers. subs, and Ar. 
adj., p. 100 ( w) (2); husn and su % p. 160 
(?/>) (3); huan-i khubi-yash, m.c., p. 160 (w) 

(3) ; aukhan-i ‘arum, class, and aukhan-i 
‘ umumi , mod., p. 101 (x ); izdfat , after 
some part, in place of prep., p. 101 (y); 
muhdlri mumkin , vulg., p. 101 (y); pak 
and adf, p. 161 ( 2 ); -ana, p. 101 (a a): 
Compound Adjectives, p. 101 ; a phrase 
=adj., p. 161(a); compound of adj. + 
noun, p. 162 lb) (1) and (2), and of noun 
+ adj. (6) (2), Rem. ; adj compound 
qualifying two nouns, p. 162 (6) (l),Rem. 
II; noun + noun, p. 663 (3); noun + 
Pers. verbal, p. 163 (4); adj. or adv. + 
Pers. verbal, p. 164 (*>); subs. -|- Past 
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Part., Ar. or Pors., p. 104 (6); prep. 4* 
subs., p. 164 (7); ham , 4* subs, or Pers. 
verbal, p. 105 (8); kam 4- subs., p. 105 
(q) ; na , 4- adj., subs., Pors. verbal, or 
Past Part., p. 105 (10); ghayr-i, prefixed 
to nouns, p. 100 (11) and footnote I : la, 

4* adj. or subs., p. 107 (12); la 'uball, p. 
107 (12), Rom. ; ‘adim and ma*dnm , 4- 
Ar. subs., p. 107 (13); compound Ar. 
adj., 107 (14); Ar. pl.,p. 107(15); adj. of 
resombianco, and br.pl. qualifying adj., 
p. 108 (10); words commonly used to form 
Cornp. adj., p. 108 (c); verbal adjoc. in 
5, rare in comp., p. 109 (10); Adjectives, 
Intensive, pp. 109-171 ; formed by add¬ 
ing -a, p. 109 (a) (2); by adding adj. or 
adv., pp. 109-170 (6) (1); intensified bv 
yd of unity, p. 170 (h) (2) ; repetition gives 
eontinuntive or intensive sense, p. 170 (c) 
(1) (3); meaningless appos. may be inten¬ 
sive, § 140 (a). Hem. ; shah, Miar dev , pre¬ 
fixed, p. 170 (e) ; Comparison of Adjec¬ 
tives and Comparative Clauses, pp. 
171-181, vide under Comparison of Adjec¬ 
tives: Adjectives ending in t , compara. 
and super., how incorrectly written, p. 
175, footnote 1 : Adjectives, Numeral, 
pp. 199-200; Verbal Adjectives, p. 
234: Adjectives in -vdr. -ana, gene¬ 
rally adverbial, p. 414 and footnote 4: : 
Adjectives Syntax , pp 490-495; dimu- : 
nitiori of quality, p. 490 (a); *n little* ! 
or * few ’ changes negative into positive, j 
p. 490 (b) ; kam and ham-tar , as nega- ; 
lives (b ); adjecs. implying unity or 
plurality, p 491 (r ); in comparisons noun 
should he repealed (d ); sotrit' adjecs. 
strictly speaking do not admit of super- 
la! ive, p. 492 (h) ; inconsislent qualities 
joined to same subs., p. 493 (?) and foot¬ 
note; non-repetition of adj., cause of 
obscurity, Rem. ; one adj. qualifying two 
nouns (h ); two or more adjecs. with one 
noun should be coupled bv izdfat. p. 494 
(/); subs, with prep.=adj., (Z); some 
adjecs. followed by gen. (n) ; adv. used 
for adj., p 495 (a ): all adjecs. can bo used 
as adverbs, p. 495 (b): Verbal Adjec¬ 
tives in - d , ]). 534, Remark : Errors in 
Concord, p. 000 (g). 

Adjunctive Clauses, p. 577 (r), vide under 
Co-ordinate Clauses; Adjuncttve Con¬ 
junction, p. 577 (c). 

Admiration, Ar. forms, p. 368 and foot¬ 
note 4. 

*Aduv-i a‘dd* and dushman-i duahmarian , 
have different significations, p. 01. foot¬ 
note 3. 

Adverbs, with comp, and sup. suffixes, p. 
170 (o) (2); Adverbs and Adverbial 
Phrases, pp. 288-321 ; adjectives and 
participles as adverbs, p. 289 (6), and p. 
414 and footnote 4; subs, with or with¬ 
out preps., with pron., adj., subs., adv., 
phrases, p. 290 (3) to (6); Ar. phrases, p. 
291 (7) and (8); adv. with prep., p. 291 
(c); Adverb of Negation and Warning, 
pp. 292 (2)-293 ; Scarcfly, p. 293 (3) ; 


Interrogation expresses denial, p. 293 (e); 
emphatic denial “ Nover,” p. 293 (/) ; na 
for “ no,” vulg., na-fchayr, etc., 294 ( g) 
(1); ikhtiydr darid , polite affirmation or 
negation (2); adv. of affirmation, p. 294 
(i) ; mdna and hamdnd , p. 295, Rem. I; 
in shd* Allah , p. 295 (4); Adverbs of 
Interrogation, pp. 290 (/)-299 ; Doubt., 
pp. 299*300; Comparison, pp. 300-302; 
Place, pp. 302-5; Quantity, 305-8; 
Quality, Manner, pp. 308-311; Time, 
Present, p. 312-3; Past, p* 313-4; Fu¬ 
ture, p. 314-5 ; other methods of express¬ 
ing time, p. 315 (4); jakht (5); Time In¬ 
definite, etc., pp. 315-9; Order and 
Number, p.319-320; Exception, p. 320- 
1 ; Qualification, p. 321 ; Adverbs, 
Syntax of, pp. 495-7; adv. qualifying 
a noun, p. 495 (a); position of adv., ( b) 
(e) ; substituted for nouns, p. 497 (d) ; ono 
adv. with 2 or more verbs, p. 497 (c); 2 
negatives=an affirmative, p.497 (/) ; adv. 
joined to Inf. by izdfat . p. 497 {g); re¬ 
garded as pert of the Inf. (h) ; a subj. 
after a prohibition requires a negative ( i ). 

Adverbial Clauses, p. 545-573, §§ 128, 129, 
132, 133. 

Adverbial Numerals, p. 190 (a); Pers. or¬ 
dinals and cardinals, p. 190 (c) and {d). 

Adverbial Participles, p. 528 (2) and foot- 
nob' (3). 

Adverbial Verbs, p. 247 (a). 

Adversative clauses, p. 5S2 (r) to p. 584 ; 
conjunctions used, afterthought, p. 582; 
examples, pp. 582-4. 

Affirmation, polite form of, p. 294 (g) (2); 
adverbs of, p. 294(f); m.e. phrases, p. 
295(5)10). 

Afkdnidan , obs., p. 283 (d) (3). 

Afrindma and dfrin , p. 30S and footnotes I 
an<l 2. 

‘‘After that,” followed by Pres. Subj. p. 
502 ( i ). 

Afzun , etc., romp., p. 175 (5). 

Agarchandy p. 301 (7) and p. 55G and foot¬ 
note 0. 

Agarrhi , correlatives of, p. 345 and footnote 
2; p. 361 (8). 

Agar-chunanchi , m.c. = “if,” p. 339, foot- 
nob* 1. 

Agency, Noun of, p. 156 ( r) and p. 534 (p) 
and footnote 2 and (<7); used class, as 
noun or adj. (p) (1) (2); in Mod. Pers. 
rare, gen. a moi*e adj., p. 534 ( q ); Af gh an 
idiom, p. 535 (2). 

Aghazidan , obs., p. 250 (b) and footnote 4. 

Aghlab, p. 125 (0); toth izdfat , p. 444 (1). 

Ahad-i-Yak-u p. 101 (c) (2); hr. pi. dhad, 
p. 102 f c) (2), Rem.; ahad-i na> p. 100 
(0). 

Ably p. 435 (c). 

Ahl an wa mhl (in , p. 382, Rem. 

Ahrimdny p. 208. 

Ahsan. interj., p. 368 and footnote 4. 

<AHd. p. 559 (4). 

Ajal i mahtum and ajal-i mu ( allaq, p. 577, 
footnote 4. 

Ak, dimin. term., p. 397 (d), and p. 396 (4). 
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Akh and ahhavi, p. 64 (n); akh and a vakil, 
interj., p. 367 and footnote 2 . 

Al, a monster, p. 387 and footnote 4. 

Al an , p. 312 and footnote 2. 

Alaat. p. 430 ( q) and footnot-o 1. 

Al-hal, p. 291 ( 8 ), and p. 312 and footnote 2 . 

All, every, p. 112 (i) and p. 119 (/). 

Alla, interj., p. 373 and footnote 3. 

Alliteration, p. 628 (/); p. 633 (k) and foot¬ 
note 3. Vide also under Repetition. 

‘AZi, one attribute less than God, p. 190, 
footnote 1 . 

Alif, significations and names, pp. 11-3; 
alif-i maqttura, p. 10 (/), Rem. II, and p. 
20 and footnote 3; alif-i mamduda, 
pp. 20 - 1 , and p. 25, footnote 2; names 
of final alif, p. 169 (a) (!) ( 2 ), and foot¬ 
note 2 ; added to qualified subs, in old 
Pers., p. 169 (a) (2) ; alif-i nadba , p. 366, 
footnote 2 ; abst. nouns and adjecs. 
formed by, p. 398, footnote 2; Forma¬ 
tive Alif, p. 147 ; alif-i rdhifa, exs. and 
p. 626 (5) ( 6 ) and footnotes 1-2. 

‘Alirjah and ' ulyd-jdh, pp. 158-9 (10). 

i Aliq, j). 503 and footnote 3. 

Almanacs, two kinds of, p 11, footnote 2 . 

Alphabet, pp. 1-27; Morphological, p. 2. 

Alternative Clauses, pp. 579 ( d) to 582 ; 
joined by yd, etc., (d) ( 1 ) ( 2 ); other al¬ 
ternative conjs., p. 580 (3); negative 
alternation, p. 581 (4). 

Although, yi. 315 and footnote 3. 

Alii bald and gilds, p. 166 and footnote 6 . 

Amadan , as defee. verb, j). 249 fc), Rem. 

‘ Amala, used as sing., yi. 69, footnote 3; 
Uimalajdt ditto; yd. of ‘ dmil . p. 60 (/), 
Rem. 

Ambiguity , — ibhdm, p. 631 (d); examples in 
adjecs., p. 493 (/), Rem. and ( k ) (Z); in 
advs., yi. 495 (b) (c) and Rein.; p. 497 
(e); by omission of ‘and,’ p. 500 (d); 
td often ambiguous, p. 500 (<?) and foot¬ 
notes 5-6; p. 503 (b); p. 505 (a) (1) and 
footnote 2; participial, p. 531 and j). 
648 (3): ambig. words, yj. 653 (a)-654; 
ambig. phrases, p. 654 (b) ; ‘ fino writing ’ 
a source of obscurity, p. 655 (4). Vide 
also under Obscurity and Incoherence). 

*Amil, pis. of, y 3 . 66 , footnote 3. 

* Amim, * vide’ ‘ Amnia. 

Amir, without izafat , p. 437 (a). 

( Amr , yi. 450 and footnote 5 and p. 453, 
footnote 1 . 

* Amu, p. 371 and footncJto 2 . 

*Amma, subs., and ‘amiw, adj., p. 118-9 
(20) ; ‘ami, adj., vulg., p. 119 (20) (21). 

Ammii, p. 345, footnote 2 . 

*Am(m)i, ‘ vide’ *Amma , 

Among and Amidst, p. 503 (d). 

Amukhtan . ‘ to loarn,’ ‘ to teach,* in m.c.= 
former only, p. 244, Rem. and footnote 4. 

An, as adv. termination, p. 198, footnote 
2 ; an-i nisbat, p. 416 and footnote 4 ; 
ba*z-i baran-and , idiom, p. 83 (d). 

Anagram, p. 9 (h), footnotes 1 . 

Anchi , p. 123 (5). 

in<Z= odd, p. 198 (3). 

And=Z5, p. 348 and footnote 2. 


Andak and andak-i, p. 126 ( 5 ); in neg. 
sense, p. 231 (/) and p. 304 (5). 

Andar~dar , p. 324 (</). 

Andarun, adv. and noun, p. 303 and foot¬ 
note l, and ]). 331 and footnote 4. 

Andun or dzun, p. 311 (13). 

Anfiya, Pers. for Ar. anfiyyah, p. 410 and 
__ footnote' 5. 

Ani, rel. adj. termin., y>. 402, Rem. VI. 

Anjuman , p. 569 and footnote 2 ; p. 653 
and footnote 1 . 

Ant, [>. 87 (p). 

Antanaelasis, y>. 655 and footnote, and y). 
668 (i) and footnote 1 . 

Antecedent, how styled, yip. 559 and 500 ( 4 ). 

Anticlimax, yi. 670 (m) (2). 
j Antika, y>. 572 (13) and footnote 3. 
l' Ant-iphrasis, |>. 633 (/) and footnote 1. 

Antitlit'sis, p. 631 (r) and footnotes 6 and 
7; y>. 632 (c); yj. 638, Rem.; faulty or 
incomplete, y>. <>70 (Z). 
j Antonomasia, y>. 632 (c) and footnote l. 

Anvdr-i Suhayli, best portions, criticisms 
on, y>p. 642 ft)- 4. 

Aorist and Preterite, in class, and m Mod. 
Pers., y). 516 and footnotes 5 and 6 ; Aor. 
both Indie, and Suhj.. y>. 505; in Classi¬ 
cal Pkrsian, pp. 505 (a)- 8 ; as Pres. 
Indie, (a) (1); as Indof. Put. (a) ( 2 ); as 
Pres. Subj. or Condit., y>. 506 fa) (3); 
Def. Put. and Aor. in same sentence with 
same meaning, J>. 506 and footnote 2: 
in Modbun Persian, y>. 508 (b) ; as Pres, 
tense (b) ( 1 ); as Indof. Put. (b) ( 2 ); as 
Pres. Suhj., p. 509 (3) ; takes place of 
Eng. iiifin., p. 509 (4); used oyitativol) 
(5); for Impora., y>. 510 (5); for Profr. 
indie, in Eng. (7); Inf. can he substi¬ 
tuted, p. 510, Rem. 11; Aor. of Dasutan. 
p. 511 Rem. 

Appendix A, Arabic, p. 075 ; Appon. B 
(contin. of § 125) examples of use of 
tenses, y>. 899. 

Apodosis, of command and oath, yi. 545 (a), 
Rem., and p. 651 (2) and footnote 4. 

Apposition, adjecs. following in, p. 152 (i) 
(3) ; of Qualification, position of rd, p. 
453 (5); p| 3 . 014-22; in Ar., f). 674 (a); 
Exs., Pron. and Adj., y>. 015 (b) ( 1 ); 
Noun and Adj. or Phrase (2); Adj. and 
Phrases in, may follow verb (2);. two 
indof. nouns in Ace., y>. 616 (3); two 
nouns in Norn. (4); Explanatory Alvpo- 
sition, (4) Rom. I; takhallus . Rom. II; 
in Voc., y>. 616 (5) and footnote 3; noun 
or pron. understood ( 6 ) ; Corroborative 
Apposition (c) ; td^kid-i lafzi, y>. 017 (1); 
td y lcid i rna'navi , p. 617 ( 2 ); tamyiz , etc. 
( 3 ); exs. of tdbi y , Rem.; further exs. of 
td v lcid-i lafzi , y>. 618; rd with def. or 
in def. noun in appos. fd) ; words con¬ 
nected by certain yiarticles considered, 
by Arabs, to bo in appos., p. 619 (e), but 
not if connected by particles of excep¬ 
tion, footnote 6 ; Pers. ayip. for Eng. 
gen., p. 620 (/); vice versd (g ); with Ar. 
interj. yd, correct Ar. construction better, 
{g ); izafat in m e. often incorrectly in- 
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serted, Rom. ; qualifying words with nu¬ 
merals or signifying quantity in appos., 
p. G21 ( h ); pron. in appos. to subs, or 
adj. may or may not take izafat ( i ) and 
footnotes; not used after pron. u, p. 
622; pi. prons. and adj., p. 622; appos. 
is brief, p. 652 (#). 

‘Appositive Meaningless,’ p. 426 ( d ) and 
footnote 6 ; Appositive Clauses, p. 576 
(a) and (ft). j 

*Aqab for *aqib, vulg. ‘ aqqib, p. 303 and I 
footnote 5. 1 

*Aqab manda and pas rndnda, p. 129, Rem. j 

II. 

Aqall , with 3rd pers. sing., p. 70 (r). 

Aqsdm, followed by pi., p. 470 (m); qism \ 
by sing. ( l ). 

Arabic Noun of Relation, p. 61, Rem. , 

Ardsta bash, p. 265 (ft), Kern. IV. 

Arbdb and arbdb-hd , p. 65 (r), Rem. ; p. 436 : 

i f . j 

Aray balay , at Zardushti marriago, p. 625 j 
(q) and footnote I. I 

An, p. 294 ( i) and p. 295 ( 2 ). 
l Ari, of prose, p. 63S. 

Article, p. 48. 

Arz and ‘ar'Jzri, kardan and ddshtan , p. 363 
and footnote 6 . 

‘As long as,’ p. 362 (13). 

‘As much as,’ p. 362 (13). 

‘As much for’—as, in cornpar. between j 
clauses, p. 179 (v) (4). 

Ash and shdn , these prons. classically used j 
tor animates only, but in Mod. Pers, for j 
inanimates also, p. 71 (a) (2); ash substi- 
tute for shun, p. 75 (ft). 

Ash'dri razm , p. 635. 

4 Ashiq-bdz, player with kuncklobones, p. 
441 (ft). 

‘Ashiq-kush — lady-killer, , etc., p. 441 and 
footnote 2 . 

Ashuru*, p. 192, footnote 5. 

Asjtalc , p. 396 and footnote 1 . 

Asses of Bahrayn, p. 467 and footnote 5. 

Asiatjhfir" l lldh , etc., p. 293 (/) (1) and foot¬ 
note 7. 

Aste = asf, p. 219 (ft) ; 220 (c): p. 546 and 
footnote 5. 

Asti, p. 232, VII1. Rom. 

Asyndeton, p. 651 (q) and footnote 3. 

Atabaki , variety of pomegranate, p. 377 
and footnote 1 . 

‘ Atf-i bay an p. 614 and p. 616. Rom. T and 
( 4 ), footnote 2 ; 'atf or simple appos., p. 
619 (e); ‘atj-i nasaq and * atf-i bi Ijmruf (c) 
and footnote 4. 

‘ Attar, sells Porsian medicines, ginger, 
paper, etc., p. 459 and footnote 1. 

Aulq or awlq, elative without a positive, 
not to be confounded with vlq fem. of | 
awwal , p. 172, footnote 3. 

Auxiliary Verbs, pp. 248-9 (c), Rem. 

AwuHl, p. 193 (q). 

Awdkhir,p. 193 (q). 

A.wlq-tar, how written, p. 21 . 

Awwal, adj. a subs., used in dates, pi. of, 
p 193 (g) ; as subs, followed by izafat , p. 
193 (g); p. 193 (ft). 


Ay a, p. 238 (a) and footnote 3 ; p. 298 ( 9 ); 
p. 354 (14) and footnote 5; =“ whether” 
in inten. clauses only in direct narration 
only, magar takes its place in m.c., p. 
579 (2), footnote 4; p. 580 (2) and foot¬ 
note 2 . 

Ay an lei, class voc. of 2nd pers., p. 68 (a). 

*Ayn, letter, p. 16; at beginning of words, 
p 27; ‘ Ayn-i yak— llabi^^l-avval, p. 200 
and footnote 4; *ayn with izafat , p. 310 
(5). 

Az , with comparatives, p. 172 (c) (1); = 
“one of,” p. 172 (c) ( 2 ), Rein.; ki=az , 
p. 172 (r) (3); az shahr dar Umadan , p. 
275, Rem ; p. 504 (ft) 

Azdn-i —, denote possession, p 70-77 (/) (( 7 ). 

Az an jd-i Jci —, p. 357, footnote 1 . 

Az bas ki —, pp. 306 (3) and 360 ( 6 ). 

Azmar qabl az-zi/cr, p. 612 (10) and footnote 2. 

Az vaqt-i lei —, az an yah ki —, etc., p. 361 
( 11 ). 

B. 

Ba , p. 322 and footnote 3. 

Bd and bardy , p. 331 (3) ; bd, p. 504 (/). 

Raft/* = “ tiger,” 4 vide’ Shir. 

Bach, obs. form of bachcha =“ sprout,” p. 
395 (3) and footnote 3. 

Bachcha , dimin., p. 397 (e) ; in compounds, 
p. 441 (b); bachcha-hd —Urdu ko,i hai, 
p. 373 and footnote 7. 

Bad, bddd, buvad, p. 227 (d). 

Bad and nik, frequently precede their subs., 
p. 149 ( 6 ). 

Ba'd with izafat or az, p. 331 (5); ba*d 05 
I an ki, etc., vide After that, 
i Badal or Apposition, p. 614 (a), 
j Badraqa kardan, in m.i-. — ynashdy'-at k., p. 
j 178 (v) (l) and footnote 4; and p. 380, 

■ footnote 4 

I Bah bah, intorj., p. 368 and footnote 1. 
j Bahmun (or Pashmaddn), p. 107 ( 2 ); fuldn 
j as adj., fulani not, p. 108 ( 2 ); fuldn u 

\ bisar, for things, p. 108 (2) ; bahrndn , p. 

I 639 and footnote 2. 

1 Bahrayn Island, cesses of, famous, p. 467 
1 and footnote 5. 

! Bdstdr, p. 1(J8 (4). 

Bd,idan, obs., p. 266, footnote 5. 

Bdji, p. 371 and footnote. 

Balagha — eloquence, p. 629 (a). 

Balance in sentences, p. 638, Rem. 

Balanced sentences! vide under Sentence. 

Baliqh and fasih, p. 629 (a) and footnote 1. 

Balki, p. 299 \k) (2); p. 345 (7); p. 582 (e). 

Ballads, p. 635. * 

Baluchis, p. 393 and footnote 1. 

Banda . etc., for 1st and 3rd pers. prons., 
pp. 69 (c) and 70, Rem.; p. 476 and foot¬ 
note I. 

Bdnu, p. 50 (e). 

Baqi, p. 129 (**); baqi rndnda, p. 129, Rem. 
II. 

Baqiyya, p. 129 (2). 

Bar , in class. Pers. indicates a superlative, 
p. 176 ( n) ( 6 ); p. 324 (e) and footnote 1. 

Barabar , p. 303 and footnote 4. 
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Baruy , p. 331 (3). 

Barbarism, p. G31 and footnote 1. 

Bard 11 ’ l-‘Ajiiz, p. 210 ( d ). 

Barkh-i, p. 120 (7); p. 308 (9). 

Bas, bas-i , basa , p. 123 (m); 6a.«?, etc., and 
as baa ki, p. 306 (3). 

J5asA = “ halt,” p. 228 (/); 5a/di fras/i for 
afterthought, p. 582 (e), and 584 and 
footnote 4. 

Bdshad= perhaps, p. 505 { a) (1) and foot¬ 
note 3. 

Bast, p. 393 (g). 

Batar, class, and colloq. for bad-tar, p. 175, 
footnote 1. 

Bd vasf-i hi —, p. 360, footnote 4; ha 
vasf-i in ki , p. 361 (9). 

Ba vujud-i ki —, p. 360 (7). 

Bd yistan (and ba'idan obs.), p. 200, etc.; 
substitutes for, 272 (r); =should, p. 271 
(o) ;=must have, p. 271 (p) ; ]>. 540 {d). 

Baz, rn.c.= better, p. 175 (k); p. 345, foot¬ 
note 2 ; p. 653 and footnote 4. 

Ba'z and 6a‘ 2 -v, pp. 127-S (q): ba'z-i bar 
dn-and , p. 324 (/). 

Bazm, p. 635. 

Bdzu-band , p. 392, footnote 5. 

Be, tr., verb, pp. 217-221. 

‘Before that’ followed bv Pres, subj., p. 
502 (i). 

Beg am, fern, of beg, p. 50 (d). 

Belt, zardushti , p. 15, footnote 4. 

Besides, including, p. 592 (r). 

* Better than the best,’ p. 176 (n) (4). 

Between or betwixt, p. 503 (e). 

Bozoar stone, p. 180 (w) (4) and footnote 
4 ; p. 657 and footnote 2. 

1U -, gen. prefixod to Irnpera. in Mod. Pors., 
gen. omitted before shair and always bo 
fore bash , p. 230, footnote 2 ; can be pre¬ 
fixed to Past Condit., p. 231, VL Rom.; 
when omitted in verbs, j >. 223 (3); witli 
mi-, p. 223 (4); p. 237 (6); before tavdn, 
p. 252 (a), Rem.; before Def. Fut., p. 
259, Rom. I ; sometimes usod with sim¬ 
ple, but not with compound verb, p. 
275 (d). Vide ha-, and On. 

Biblionmncy, Divination, superstitions, pp. 
390 to 394; istikhdra, p. 390 (a); ta/a y ul, 
p. 391 ; goomancers, etc., David, p. 391-2 
(c); unlucky days, p. 392 ( d ); omens (c); 
evil eye (/) ; bast, 393 (g) ; Nau-Ruz , ( h ); 
revolution of heavens and misfortunes, 
Qazd and Qadar {i). 

Bi-dih , subs., p. 262 (,£) (5) ;= expenditure, 
p. 418 and footnote 2. 

B i-f armd y id = please, p. 391 and footnote 2. 

Bi-gard-ash nami-rdtead, p. 293 (/) (12) and 
footnote 8. 

Begin — giriftan, pp. 254- 6; other verbs, p. 
256 (b) ; Afghan idioms, p. 257 (c); ufta- 
dan, m.c., p. 257 (d). 

Bill, positive for compar.. p. 174 (i ) (1); as 
optative in poetry, p. 174 (t) (4). 

Bih bih, interj., p. 36s and footnote I. 

Bi-har hal, p. 365 (20). 

Bi-mujarrad , etc., p. 361 (12). 

Bin (son) without izafat, p. 437 (a) and p. 
438 (3). 

58 


j Bind bar , p. 358 (2). 

Bi-nishat , with corn par. adj , p. 172 (c) (2). 

| Birun, p. 331 (6). 

| Bisar or bistar, p. 108 (2) (4). 

; Bish, as compar., p. 175 (5). 
j Bish-tar ,bish-tarin, p. 125 (o ); bish-tar =the 
groator part, p. 304 (o ); with or without 
izafat, p. 444 (d). 

Bi-situn — income, p. 418 and footnote 2. 

Bismi'llah, interj,, p. 381 and footnote 1. 

Bisqumut, sing, or pi., p. 66 (g) and foot¬ 
note 5. 

Bisydr and khayll take pi. noun, latter can- 
| not follow its noun; p 150 (d); bisydr, 
j P- 120 (r). 

! Bisyari and bisydr-i, p. 124 (n) (1); p. 306 
j (2) and footnote 2. 

Bisydr-tar , not much used. j>. 304 (4). 

J Blue, wards off evil eye ; p. 392 (/). 

Blows, throe, how expressed, p. 189,iRein. i. 

Bombast, p. 630 (c) and footnote 1. 

Both, and neither of two, p. 108 (f) ; isnayn, 
p. 109 (3); indirect ways of expressing, 
' p. 109 (4); expressed bv Ar. dual.p. 109 
(5); p. 190(f). 

Brevity, p. 644 (a) (b). 

Biidain, bildami. mi-bud, p. 548 and foot¬ 
note 2. 

Sudan, paradigm., p. 2231; Comm. Im- 
pora., its negative, p. 22 1, Item. T ; buvam 
still usod by Afghans, p. 224; bad, bddd, 
buvud, p. 227 (d) ; hart hi bdd-d-bdd, p. 
227 (<7); mabddd, p. 228 (c); ruz-i 
mdhddd, p. 228 (c) ; chi budt , p. 228 and 
footnote I ; in Mod. Pors., Prot. usod 
for lniperf.,p. 228 (f); bash = halt, p. 223 
0 ). 

Hu ki, p. 299 (k) (1) and footnote 1. 

Bulbul, p. 351, footnote 4. 

Bulls, Irish, and Incongruities of speech, p. 
667 (2). 

But, p. 345 (9). 

Buvud, old — bad, p. 227 (d). 

Buz , female goat 4 vide ’ Chapish. 


C 

Calling, vide Etiquotto. 

Cardinals, p. 182 (a); noun in sing, with, 
p. 469 (b); predicate to cardinals and 
noun, p. 469 ( h) and footnote 2. 

Carpets, p. 188, footnote 4. 

(-uses of Nouns, pp. 445 to 464, 

(Causal Clauses, p. 574 (c); -Vide’ also 
under Final Clauses. 

Causal Verbs, pp. 282-4; how formed, p. 

282 (a); intrans. made trails, by causal 
termination, and trans. causal, p. 283 
(b); verbs witli two roots have two 
forms, p. 283 (c); verbs with stem end¬ 
ing in n change it to y, p. 283 (/); in 
m.c. shorter form of causal preferred, p. 

283 (/); some verbs have no causal, p. 
213 (g); a few causals only used in m.c., 
p. 283 (h); examples in use, p. 284 (2); 
passive of causals, p. 284 (2), Rem.; 
other methods of expressing causation. 
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p. 284 (i); qabulanldan (/); simple verb 
takes place of causal, usually, p. 284 ( k ) ; 
p. f>74 (e). 

Cha, dirnin. terrain., p. 396 (5). 

Chakdvuk , desert lark, p. 656 and footnote 
5. 

Chaman , p. 411 and footnote 1: 

Chand, inter, “how many?” for nouns 
animate or inanimate, p. 90 (w ); “how 
much?” p. 97 (w) ; id chand “how 
long ?, ” p. 97 (w); chand-sdla —“ of a few 
years or of how many years ? ”, p. 97 (?/;), 
Rem. I. ; chand ta db, p. 97 ( w ), Rem. II. 

Chand and Chand-l “a few, some,” page 
109 (g ); followed by sing. subs., p. 110 
(2); Afghans use a pi. subs., p. 110 (4): 
in m.c. chand-l or yak chand £ = a little 
while, p. 111 (5); chand-l in m.e. = chand- 
gdh, chand bur, etc., p. Ill (5), Rem. I; 
yak chand a few, p. Ill (5), Rem. II ; tan- 
l chand , class. — a few individuals, p. Ill 
(G) = m.e. chand nafar ; yak chand , sing, 
noun, pi. verb, p. Ill (8) and 5, Rom. T1, 
but with Id sing, verb; connected with 
and and andak , p. Ill (9), Rem. I; p. 199 
(c): chand-sdla — either “of a few years 
or of how many years ?,” p. 97 (w) t Rem. 
1. 

Chandan and chandin , p. 89 (h) and 90 (2); 
chanddn-l, p. 90 (2); chandin, p. 90 (3); 
both precede a sing, noun, p. 90 (3), Rom. ; 
chandan in India and Afghanistan fol¬ 
lowed by the demons. ^ , p. 1 18 ; chan- 

<icm = much, many, followed by sing, 
noun in Mod. Pers. by negative, p. 150 
(/)• 

Chanddnchi, obs. p. 303 (13), Rem. 

Chanddn-ki , p. 307 (8) ; chandan-1 ki, Af¬ 
ghan, p 308; chamldn-ki = as soon as, p. 
357,footnote 2 ; p. 3G2 (12) (13), footnoto 
1. 

Chapar , p. 509 and footnote 1. 

Chapish or nari, he-goat; buz she-goat, p. 
379 and footnote 2. 

Chapter, p. GI3, Rem. ill and footnote 1. 

Charand u parand , p. 15G (n), Rom. 

Chaw ash , p. G52 (t) and footnote 3. 

Chi, what, which etc. ?, p. 93 (k); sing, or 
pi., (fc) ; chlst. chi-sdn , p. 94, Rem. 1: 
ay chi , in.c., Rom. II ; dat. chird and 
chird ki, p. 94 (/);=of course, (/) Rem ; 
acc. with rd rare, (m) ; in m.c. gen. fol¬ 
lowed by chiz or harf,o tc (n); common 
colloquialisms with chi (o ); chi what ?. p. 
95 (p ); chi how, what! (q): chi how? 
(r); chi bildl would to God (a) and 550 
(c); chlhd, pi., p. 9G (t); chi-chi , (u): 
chi yi musavdt, (u) Rem.; used also for 
animates, (v) ; various names for chi , p. 
97 (x); chi-chiz — w hat’s his name?, p. 
108 (3); chl=chi. p. 218, footnote 4; chi 
and dyd, p. 298 (9); chi 4 arz mi-kunam, 
evasive reply, p. 294 (q) (3); chi mi- 
shavad , p. 300 (7); p 346 (11); p. 580 (3) 
and footnotes 5, 7 and 8. 

Chiasmus, p. 638 and footnote 5. 

Chiguna , p. 98 (a). 


Chihil-var , * vido * Qamls. 

Chilla or chilld , p. 205 (b). 

Chtm-i tasghlr, p. 397, Rem. II ; various 
names of chi. p. 97 (x). 

Chird, dat. of chi and chird ki, p. 94 ( l ) ; p. 
298 (4) and Rem. 

Chi-sdn, * vide ’ under chi 

Chist, 4 vide ’ under chi 

Chiz and chlz-i, p. 8G; chlz-i—qadr-l, p. 86, 
footnote 3; chiz or chlz-i with neg., p. 
107 (7); chi chiz or chlz-t — what’s his 
name ?, p. 108 (3) ; chlz-l, p. 125 (1). 

Chu, p. 347 (11). 

Chun. p. 98 (h) ; = fc?7n. p. 98 and footnote 
4; p. 296 and footnote 4, and p. 298 (5); 
hi chan u chand, p. 345 and footnote 1. 

Chun and chnn ki, p. 345 (8). 

Chundn , in India and Afghanistan (but not 
in Persia) followed by the demons, 
p. 148 (*); ham-cliundn-1 ki correct Per¬ 
sian, p. 148 (s). 

( 1 hundnchi= if, p. 339, footnote ] ; pp. 3G3 
—4 (16) and footnotes 5 and 6 : p. 364 and 
footnotes 3 and 4; p. 578 (1) and foot¬ 
notes 5 and 6. 

Chundn ki, p. 363 (16) ; 344 (6). 

Chimin and chundn, p. SS (a) (1) (2) and (6) 
(r); chundn u chunlnk. — to procrastinate, 
p. 89 (d) ; pi. of, not used, p. 89 (c). 

Chuza, obs., p. 379 and footnote 6. 

Circumlocution, p. 645 ( b) and 646 (/). 

Clauses, comparison between, pp. 178-9 (v) 

Clearness in stvle, p. 63! ( d ). 

Climax, p. 670 (m) (1). 

Cohorenco, ride Incoherence. 

Collective Nouns and Nouns of Multitude, 
when pi., p. 470 {k) ; concord of, p. 586 
' {c) 

Collocation faulty, examples of. in ad vs. 
and adjocs., pp. 495 to 497 ; p. 496, Rem. 
and footnoto 1 ; p. 498 (5) Rem. ; Pers. 
exs. of, p 608 (in) ; orrors in, p. 610 in); 
adjocs. or phrases in appos. may follow 
the verb, p 615 (b) (12); faulty colloca¬ 
tion, p. 648 (2) and footnote 2. 

Commentary, p. 646 (/) and footnote 4. 

Comparatives, Past Part, of kardan , how 
used by Afghans, p. 280, Rem. 

Comparison of Adjectives and Comparative 
Clauses, pp. 171-81; how formed, sup. 
not much used in Mod. Pers., comp, has 
pi. sup none. p. 171 (a ): comp, of some 
Past Parts., (a) Rem.; Ar. elativo, how 
formed, (6) (1); comp, and min , but sup. 
and gen , (b) (1); as comp., makes no 
change for gen. andvium., (b) (2) ; con¬ 
structions with some Ar. superlatives, 
pp. 171-2 <b) (3); cognate hr. pi. after Ar. 
snp., p. 172 (6) (4); Ar. adjecs. usually 
from degrees of com. in Pers. manner, 
p. 172 (b)(5): suffix-Jarm contracted to 
in, p. 172 (b) (6); double comparatives. 
Tors, suffix added to Ar. elative, p. 172 
(c ); ‘than 1 with comp, how expressed, 
p. 172 (d) ; bv az (d) (1); by bi-nisbat, ( d) 
(2); by ki (d) (3); comp, followed by 
izdfat , p. 173 ( d) (4); Sup., Pers. or Ar. 
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with gen., gener. pi., p. 173 (c) ( 1 ); sup. 
treated as ordinary adjoc. (e) ( 2 ); “ the 
nearest village.” how renderod, p. 173 (c) 

(3) ; “one of the most,” p. 174 (4); 
comp, strengthened by prefixing adv., 
p. (/); can stand alone (g ); Pers. comp, 
and sup. of kdrnil , p. 174 ; positives bih, 
mih , kih, kam used as comparatives, (i); 
hih as optative in poetry ( 7 !) (2) ; positive 
for compar. (i) (3); ziydd and ziyuda (i) 

(4) ; afzun , bish, pish aro corap.. p. 175 

(5) ; “more,” methods of expressing, p. 

175(6); too, p. 175 (y); comp, between 
person and thing and rest of the class, 
either pos. or sup. is used (/); comp, fol¬ 
lowed by positivo, m.e. vulgarism (m): 
other methods of expressing sup., pp. 
175-6 ( n) ; sup. followed l)y comp. p. 
170 (n) (4 ); sup. expressed by pos. (n) 
(5); bar, class., indicates sup. (n) (0); 
comp, and super, suffixes added to par¬ 
ties., props., subs, (o) ( 1 ) (2) (3); -tarln 

seldom added to Pers. particips., (o) (1) 
Horn. ; -tar, where added to •ompound of 
adj. and subs., p. 177 (y>); comp, some¬ 
times gives meaning of sup., ( 7 ) (I) ;comp. 
with az henna used in Mod Pers for sup. 

( q ) (3); “ what was stranger still,” how 
rendered, p. 178 (r); progressive double 
positive, how rondered, p. 178 («); two 
or more comparatives or superlatives, 
suffixes where added, p. 178 (?) (1) (2); 
the quicker the better, (?e); Comcaiu- 
sons between Clauses, how rendorod, 
pp. 178-9 (r). 

Complex and Compound Sentences, pp. 
545-62. 

Composition and Rhetoric, notes on. pp. 
629-44. Vide under Rhetoric. 

Compound Adjectives, p. 101 > vide under 
Adjectives. 

Compound and Complex Sentences, pp. 
541-62. 

Compound Substantives, pp. 425-30 ; of two 
subs., p. 425 (b) (c) (d ); pi. of, p. 475 ( w). 
Two Ar. nouns, p. 427, Rem. II; con¬ 
tracted Tnfs., or Inf. and Iinpera , (e); 
numeral and adj. with subs, ( 7 ); noun and 
Impora. root ( h); Pres. Part, and noun, p. 
428 (/): Pers. noun of instrument, Rom. 
II: contrac. Inf or Pret. with subs, or 
adv., p. 428 (/); prep, or adv. 4 -subs, (k); 
prep. 4 -Impora. root(&)(2); prep. 4-con- 
trac.. Inf. (3); adj .-»+■ Irnpera. root (/); na 
with an Inf., p. 429 (m); comp, adjecs. 
as nouns, (n); phrase as subs. ( o); Turk¬ 
ish Compounds ( p ); Ar. phrases as subs., 1 
p. 492 {q). | 

Compound Verbs, pp. 274-80; examples of, 
p. 274(5) (1) ; faru (2); fard (3); faraz , j 
p. 275 ( 4 ); prep, incorporated with verb, ! 
loses its meaning ( 6 ); no rd after noun 
prefix, p. 276 (e); prefix separated from 
verb,(ci; sometimes two constructions 
admissible, p. 277, Rem. II; examples 
of compounds, p. 277 ( 7 ) to 279; tr. 
verbs in compounds may give tr. and intr. I 
meaning, p. 279, Rem. I; vulg. com¬ 


pounds, p. 279 (h); a phrase as a comp, 
in a verb, p. 280. 

Concise Style, p. 644 and footnote 5. 

Concord, Subject and Verb, pp. 585-91 ; 
rational beings in class. Pers. ; p. 585 

(a) ; irrationals (b); two or more sing, 
nouns, rational beings, and pi. verb (c); 
two or more sing, irrrational nouns of 
distinct genera and pi. verb (d) ; nouns 
of multitude and collective nouns, p. 
5S6 (e) and footnote 1 ; of noun preceded 
by cardinal (/) (g) ; pi. non. nouns, 
material things, with sing, verb, p. 587 
(h) (1) ; with pi. verb (2) and p. 588 (3) ; 
several abstract nouns and sing, verb, p. 
588 (4),; pi. of respect (?,') ; oxs. of mood, 
slovenly concords, p. 589 (y) and foot¬ 
notes: Enuous in Conooki>. p. 591, ride 
under Errors: Nouns of Multitude, p. 
464 (a), vide under Generic Nouns. 

Conditional Clauses, pp. 545 (a) to 552 (h ); 
throe classes (b) ; tense most used clas¬ 
sically for “ Impossible Conditions” 
(c) ; time past or future (c) and foot¬ 
note 4, and p. 547 and footnotes 3 and 
4; Imperf. Indie, substituted for Past 
Habit., p. 54S ( 2 ) ; time past or fut., 
p. 548 and footnote 3 and Item. I ; 
pp. 548-9 and footnotes 1 and 2 Plup. 
can take place of Imperf. in protasis ; 
Optative Clauses, p 550 (< ) and foot¬ 
notes 3 to 5, and p 53 (/) and footnotes 
I and 2 ; Conditional changed into Predi¬ 
cative Clauses, p. 551 ( 7 ); apodosis 

sometimes placed first, p. 552 (h) : Pos¬ 
sible Conditions, p. 552 (a) to 556 ( 7 ; 
tense most used Pres. Subj.; gen. sup¬ 
poses the condition may be fulfilled 
whereas the Imperf. Indie, for a fut. 
condition does the reverse, p. 552 (a) 
and footnoto 3; Indie, can take place of 
Subj. if there is no doubt, examples, p. 
552 (a) and p. 553 ( 6 ); Pros, and not 
Aor. of khwaatan used after agar, p. 554 

(b) ; in conditions, the past tense in m.c, 
other used for the Pres., p. 550, Rem.; 
alternative construction in unrealized 
conditions, p.554 (c); Fut. Iridic, used 
for Pres. Subj. classically {d) ; use of 
Pret., p. 555 (e ); similar construction in 
temporal clauses (/) and p. 556 ( 7 ), Rem. ; 
Clause may bo converted into a Rol. 
Clause ( 7 ) Conditional Particles, p. 545 
and footnoto 3. 

Conditional Pluperfect, p. 527, Rem. 

Conjunctions. Adjunctive, p. 577 (e); Alter¬ 
nate, p. 579 ( d ); Adversative, p. 582 
(e). 

Conjunction [add], pp. 497-502. 

Conjunctive Participle, called muzl-yi ma‘- 
tufi , p. 229 ( b) and footnoto 9. Vide 
under Participlo Past. 

Continuative Tenses, formed from Present 
Part., p. 533 ; Con tin. Perfects, p. 536 (t) 
and Rom.; Conti >. Plup., not used, p. 
536 ( u ); Contin. Impera., p. 537. 
Continuative Verbs, p. 257 (e). 

Consonants, Weak, p. 22 (d). 
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Construction louche or ‘Squinting Construc¬ 
tion, 5 p. 600 and footnote 4. 

Construction, new not to be introduced 
without cause, p. 069 ( k). 

Contractions and Abbreviations, p. 38. 

Contrast or Tazudd, p. (531 (d). 

Coins, current in Persia, p. 212 (a) to (d). 

Co-ordinate Clauses, pp 570-84; how 
classed, p. 570 (a ); oxamples of Apposl- 
ttve Clauses (b); Adjunctive Conjunc¬ 
tions, p. 577 (c); Adjunctive Clauses 
(c) (1), etc.; if adjoined clause implies a 
logical sequence of thought, pas may be 
substituted for va, p. 578 (2); apparently 
adj. clauses introduced by ‘therefore,’ 
are really principal clauses, p. 579, Hem. 

Corroborativo Apposition, p. 616 (r), vide 
Apposition. 

Crow, Royston, p. 550 and footnote 3. 

Crowding of Circumstances, p. 607 (/). 


D 

Dadan, —permit, Afghan and Indian, p. 
261 (c) ; in c. oxs. of dddan , p. 262 (d ); 
dih interj., p. 202 {d) (3); hi dih , subs., 
p. 262 (d) (5). 

Dah u du , =12 in Shah-Nama, p. 182, foot 
note 3. 

Dallja mallja , p. 620 (16) and footnote 4. 

Dam, prep., p. 328 (4); dam-i dar m e.,— 
threshold of the door, p. 176, footnote 7. 

Dam-rahv or sar-rafn, p. 392 and footnote 5. 

Dana, in counting, p. 188, and p. 189 
Rem. IT. 

Dananidan, obs,, p. 283. footnote 2. 

Dancing, vide Music. 

Dana. = tho 6th part of anything, p. 216 id). 

Daniel, discoverer of goomanov, p. 392 (c). 

Ddnistan — to bo able, p. 254 ( h). 

Dar, p. 324 (e) : dar surat-i ki, p. 365 (19). 

Dard i sar and aar-dard. p. 438 and foot¬ 
note 2. 

Darzhan—dn/jm, p 189 (h). 

Ddshtan. pp. 263-6; Aor. used for Pros. 
Indie., and Perf. Subj. for Pros Subj., 
pp. 263-4 (a); ddshfa bash. p. 264 (a) and 
265 (5), Rem TV ; Imperf rare. p. 265 (d) ; 
contin. signification, p. 265 (c) ; =hold, 
consider, p. 265 (/) ; Afghan colloquial¬ 
ism. p. 265 (< 7 ); ddrad— there are. pp 
265-6 ( h ) ; iQzim ddshtan, p. 266 (c) ; Aor. 
of, p. 511, Rom ; p. 543 (h). 

Dast andar kur shudan — to help, p. 271 and 
footnote 2; dast bi-kar sh. — to bogin, 
p. 256 (b) ; dast-i shumu dard nakunad. p. 
38 f and footnote 4. 

Dast-kash, p. 188, footnote 2. 

Dast-pacha, p. 309 and footnote 3. 

Darfur, p. 508 and footnote 1. 

Dative case. p. 448 (c) : two forms (c) (1); 
in m.e. dative with hi- used (r) (2); two 
forms not always interchangeable (c) (3) 
either form u«»ed after dadan, p. 448, foot¬ 
note 2: not necessary with impersonal 
verbs, footnote 3; sa f ir “remainder 55 
used for the “whole, 55 p. 448, footnote 


6 ; datives in two clauses should balance, 
p. 449, Rem. ; for locality, dative in hi 
used, (4); when rd cannot be substi¬ 
tuted for hi- (5); duration of time ex- * 
pressed by rd , p. 450 (6); rd added at 
end of sevoral nouns in the dative, p. 450 
(7); affixed pronouns take place of dat. 
in rd, p. 450 (8) ; rd of dat. and noun or 
phrase in appos., pp. 450-1 (9); dat. in 
rd with mar, dat. as logical subj., p. 451 
(10) and Rom.; ro=prep. hardy , p. 451 
(!)• 

Dava farmh, seller of Eur. medicines, p. 
459, footnote 1. 

Dawn, false, p. 313 and footnote 1. 

Dawr =revolution of the heavens and cir¬ 
culation of the wine cup, p. 367 and foot¬ 
note 4 ; dawr-i sar-at. otc., p. 385 (y) and 
footnote 4. 

Dat/, name of month or of dav, pp. 207-8 
(<')■ 

Days of month, solar, pp. 207-8 (c ); names 
of days of the week, 210 (a) ; day begins 
at sunset, (b) ; ruz or na/tdr. shab or layl , 
(d). 

Decimals, p. 196 (/). 

Declension of Pors. noun, pp. 51 and 56. 

Defective Verbs, p. 249 (r) Rem. 

Definite Article, etc., p. 130; expressed 
by rd, p. 130 (a): proper names, certain 
pronouns, etc., and interrog. ki, are de¬ 
finite and require rd (b),so also yak-l : 
in Gulistnn, rd may bo owing to ex¬ 
igencies of rhythm, footnote 4; cortairi 
other dcf. words, pp. 130-1 («), Rem.; 
ox pressed by the pi., p. 131 (d): demons. 
^ with ki makes nouns dof., (c) ; demons. 

pron.=def. article, p. 131 (</). 

Demonstrative Pronouns, Simple, pp. 82- 

7 ; ini old for in, as in imruz, etc., p. 82 
(h) : pis. in -an, dnhu ki and anhd^-i ki 
(not. is/tdn ki (h): pi. in -hd, p. 83 (c) ; 
azdn-i man and ba'z-i bar an-and, (d); 
m =latter and an former (r) ; azdn for 
that purpose (f): idiomatic uses of an 
(y) ; dnan (but not indn) ki used in Mod. 
Pors writings, footnote I ; in mystic 
poetry an is a subs , p. 84 ( h) ; in u an 
in me. = various things (i), na in u na 
an, in man-am ki, inak uM, otc. (i); in 
aat= here tarn, p. 85 (/); in kujd va an 
knjd [k)\ cliun ay in hi dar in-am , Af., 

( l ); demons, follows its noun for em¬ 
phasis (m) ; m = in spite of (n) (1) ; 5n= 
he over there ( n ) (2); bi-din rasid matters 
reached such a pitah, (n) (3); other 
idioms, pp. 85-6 (to 13); Inak, p. 87 (o); 
dnt (p): Demonstrative Pronouns, 
Emphatic, pp. 87-8; hamdn = when, as 
soon as, p. 87 (a): hamin = the same, p. 
87 (h) ; hamin, as soon as, p. 88 (c) ; 
hamhi — only (d) ; =such, (/); Demon¬ 
strative Pronouns, Compound, pp. 88- 
90; chunin, p. 88 (a) (2), Rem. and (c); 
ham—chunin, etc., p. 89 (/); hamchu, 
chandm , chanddn , p. 89 (h). 

Dentist, Persian, p. 510 and footnote 5. 
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Dervish, cries of, p. 375 (c) and p. 376, foot¬ 
notes 1 and 2. 

j Dev, khar. shah , give idea of size, p. 170 

• (e) (1). 4 Vido * Dlv. 

Dialects, Persian, p. 639. 

Dida khwuhad shud or dtda mlshavad , m.c., 
p. 287 (5); dida shud in m.c. used instead 
of Act Voice, p. 286 (d) (2) and footnote 
4. 

Diffuseness, p. 644 (a) and (6) and foot¬ 
note 5. 

Dlgar , digar-i , digar-giln, p. 99 (1); adv.— 
otherwise, etc., p. 99 (1), Rem. 1 ; yak-i - 
digari “the ono—the other,” p. 101 {k) 
(c) (1); digar and digar-i , p. 138 (p) ; 
digar. vulg. used for forming ordinals, p. 
193 (/); 206 ( d) and footnote 4. 

Digression, p. 646 (/). 

Dih , interj., p. 202 (d) (3). 

Dihlavi, relative termination, p. 402, Rom. 
V. 

Dimagh =nose in m.c., p. 385 and footnoto 
3. 

Diminutive Nouns, pp. 394-98; k. ka , h. 
p. 394 (h); pisarft , etc., p. 395, Rom. 11, 
and 398 (c) and p. 50 (e) and p. 57 (d): 
-aha or -za, p. 396 (5); -zha — -cha , p. 397 
(h) (5), Rem. ; pitmr and bachcha dimin. 
(c); dimin. of ju and )av ., (a) Rom. I ; 
-Irha and -7 s/fa. p. 397 (5), Rem. ; inctk 
and -5 nak, p. 398, Rem. ; kuchulu and 
kurhuli , m.c. (e); gak (/); mashkufa (g). 

Diminutive wav, p. 50 (e); p. 57 {d) ; p. 
398 (c). 

Dina-riiz and dina-shab , p. 313 and foot¬ 
note 5. 

Diphthongs, p. 22 (e); at. beginning of 
words, p. 25 ( e ). 

Diqqat-i ‘ibarat or Abstruseness, p. 631 ( d ). 

Dirand,a, p 156 (r), Rom. 

Direct Narration, vide Narration. 

Dirge, p. 635. 

Distance, vide Moasuro of Length. 

Distributive Numerals, p. 198. 

Div, etc., pi. of, p. 59, footnote 2. ‘ Vide’ 

Dev. 

Divination, ride Hibliomancy. 

Diwdni or Siydq figures, p. 34; diwdni 
hand writing, p. 36 and footnote 2. 

Diyanidan , eaus. of didan , doubtful form, 
p. 283, footnote 3. 

Drinking Songs, p. 635. 

Drum, p 297, footnote 3. 

Du‘d-gu, dd‘i, with 3i*d pers. of verb, p. 70 
(c). 

Dual, Ar., p. 63 (ml ; in speaking, p. 66 (*); 
dual of some 1'ors. words, p. 67 (i); 
Turkish pi., p. 67 (/)• 

Du char shudan , p. 189 (;). 

Dukihtar —unmarried girl, p. 395, footnote l. 

Dukhtaru , p 50 (e); p. 395, Rem. II. 

Du-ruya , p. 405 (4) and footnote 3. 

Dushman, sing., p. 464 (c) ; dushman-i 
dushmanan and * aduv-i a‘da have differ¬ 
ent significations, p. 61, footnote 3. 

Dust and mast , once Past Parts., p. 156 (r) 
(15). 

Duvist , or class, du sad, p. 183. 


E 

Each, every, p. 119 (/); with sing, or pi., 
verb, p. 597 (e). 

Earnest, in, p. 295, footnote 4. 

Either or Neither, distributive pronouns, 
concord ol, p 599 (/): ‘either—or,’ p. 
498 (5) (4) and Rom to (5). 

Elegy, j). 635. 

Ellipsis, examplos of, p. 526 ( k ) , ex. from 
Gulistan,p. 595, Rem., and p. 596 (d) ; p. 
649 ( l ). 

Else=?wna, etc., and introduces a eondit. 
clause in a contracted form, p. 581 (4). 

Emphasis, p. 645 {d) (2); p 669 (/). 

Enallage, Figure of Syntax, p. 495 (a) and 
footnote 3. 

Epic, p. 635. 

Errors in Concords, pp. 591-600; ' Error of 
| proximity,’ p. 591 (a) and footnotes, ap- 
| parent violations of concord in Gulistan, 
j p. 592 and foot-note 3; several nouns 
j with the disjunctive “ or ” or “ nor,” p. 
j 593 (b) (1) to (5) and footnotes ; when the 
nom. is a relative, the antecedent deter¬ 
mines the number of verb, errors, p.595 
(c); a demons, or pers. pron. used that 
does not refer to the true antecedent, p. 
596 (2); one predicate has two or more 
subjects, ellipsis, (d) ■ ‘“each” and 
“Every” with sing, or pi. verb, p 597 
(e) ; distributive pronouns “ either ” and 
“neither,” p. 599 (/); Concord or Ad¬ 
jectives and Pronoun witli noun, p. 600 
(g) ; antecedent of pJ. pronoun should 
not bo a singular or collective noun (if : 
Government of Verbs and Preposi¬ 
tions, orrors, p. 600, vide under Govern¬ 
ment ; errors in Collocation vide un¬ 
der Collocation ; orrors in Rhetoric 
vide under Rhetoric. 

Etiquette of calling, etc., p. 383 {h) and 
footnote 4. 
j Etymology, p. 48. 

I Eulogy (poet), p 635. 

Euphemism or husn-i ta*blr , p. 631 (e), and 
p. 632 (e) and footnote I ; p. 632 (j) and 
i footnote 4 ; p 646 (/). 

Euphonic rules and accents in verbs, p. 
j 237. 

j Ever, Never, Scarcoly Ever, misplaced, 
p. 496, Rem. 

j Every, All, Each, Whatever, p. 119 (/) and 
p. 112 ( i) ; every and each with sing, or 
| pi. verb, p. 597 (e). 

Evil eye, p. 392 ( f ). 

Examples of Concessional Clauses, p. 558. 

Excellence, affectation of, p. 655 (4) 

‘ Excessively,’ how expressed, p. 176 (n) 

(3). 

F 

Faces, lucky, p. 392 (c). 

Faghlur, p. 489 and footnote 3. 

Fakayf (l t rarely used in Pers. p. 180 (w) 
(3) and footnoto 3. 

Fakk-i izdfat , p. 437 (a). 
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Fal giriftan , p. 390, etc. 

Faro ,, p. 274 (b) (3) and p. 287 (/) and foot¬ 
note 5; p. 322, Rem. I 

Faraham, p. 311 (7). 

.Parch, p. 275 (4) ; p. 305 (0) ; p. 322, Rom. 1. 

Fardd , p. 383 and footnote 3. 

Farid-tar, m.c.; but yaktd-tar not used, p. 
174 (h). 

Farkhunda. p. 150 (r), Rem. 

Farmudan , p. 282 (/). 

Farrash , definition, p. 187, footnote 3. 

Faru , p. 274 (5) (2) and footnote 4. 

Pas/i hi-gu , p. 309, footnote 1. 

Fasih , ‘ vide 1 Baligh.. 

Fate, p. 288, footnote 4. 

Fates, the, p. 288, footnote 4. 

Feminine of Ar. Fast Fart., p. 51 (g); of 
certain compounds with ghayr-i —, p. 160 
(11), Rom. 

Fi, p. 322 (11). 

Figurative language, p. 058 (r). 

Figures, rhetorical, p 031 (e). 

Fi'l-misl, not correct Ar., p. 304 and foot¬ 
note 0. 

Final and Causal Clauses, pp. 573-6; deal 
with end or reason, p. 573 (a); examples 
of Final Clauses, (b) : final clause that 
can be converted into predicative, p. 573 
{h) (l) and footnote 3 ; Cattsal Clauses 
usually precede the prin. clause, correla¬ 
tives, p. 574 (c) ; examples (d ); Fut. 
Iridic, for Fres.. p. 575 (r.); conj. omitted 
of causal clause precedes the prin., p. 
570 (/). 

4 Fine writing,’ p. 055 (4). 

Fiqra-yi tubi'a , p. 030 (n). 

Fir'aun , 135, footnote 1. 

Fold, p. 197 (a). 

Foxes, eaten by Baluchis of Bampur, p. 
393 and footnote 1. 

Fractions, p. 194 (a) and footnote 1 ; for § 
etc., the Ar. fractions must be used, p. 
194, Rom. T; followed by the izafat , p. 
194, Rem. IT; si-yak not used, p. 194, 
Rem. TI; Ar. fractions in speaking, p. 
195 (b); duals and pis. rarely used, p. 
195 (6); a quarter to, p. 195, Rem.; per 
cent., p. 190 (c); Decimals, 196 (/) ; 
other method of expressing fractions, p. 
196(g). 

Fuhsh-i madar u pidar , p. 388 and foot¬ 
note 7. 

Future Definite, how formed, p. 513 (e); 
used in Condit. sense for Pres. Subj .of 
Mod. Pors., p. 514 and footnote 1 ; Fut. 
Def. rog. used by Indians and Afghans, 
indicates certainty, p. 614 (e) (!) ; used 
classically in Condit. sentences (e) (2); 
not much used in Mod. Pers. (/); 44 1 do 
not and will not,” how expressed, p. 526 
(k) ; Fut. Indie, used for Fut. Subj., p. 
541 (e) and footnote 2; Fut. Indie, used 
in class. Pers. where Mod. Pers. uses 
Pres. Subj., p. 542 : Future and Aorist 
in same sentenoe with same meaning, p. 
X)6 and footnote 2: Future Perfect 
and Past Subjunctive or Presumptive 
Past, p. 233 (c) (4); p. 521 (;); in Class. 


Pers., Fut. Perf. and Past Subj. are 
identical (/) (1) and footnotes 1 and 2; 
in Mod. Pers. preceded by bdyad (2) and 
footnotes 5 and 7; expressed by Past 
Fart, and Dof. Fut., p. 522 (3) and foot¬ 
note 1 and Rom.; certain m.c. idioms 

(4) ; Presumptive Past in Mod. Pers. 

(5) and p 523 and Rem. 

Future Indie, for Fres. in Causal clauses, p. 
575 (e). 


G 

(rah, 4 vide’ Hargali. 

Gah na-gdh-i. Af idian, —vaqt-i az awqat, p. 
627 (33) and footnote 0. 

Oak , dimin. termination, p. 398 (/). 

Gal-i m.ikh . etc., and gul-rnikh . p. 309, foot¬ 
note 4. 

Gardanidan , p. 281 (e). 

Gardidan , p 282 (g). 

Gashtan . p. 282 (<?). 

‘ Gave no moro than (I) could help,’ p. 501 

(g). 

Goneral terms, brief, p. 051 (r?) and foot¬ 
note 1. 

Generic nouns, p. 457 (10) and footnote 1 ; 
donoting rational beings preferably in 
the pi., p- 405 (d) (1) ; unqualified by an 
adj. usually sing, (d) (2) ; with nouns 
qualified by 4 much,’ footnote 1 ; concord 
of generic noun, p. 580 (c) and Rem. 

Genitive, absolute, expressed by mdl , p. 55 
(/) (4); subjective and objective, p. 445 (/); 
and p. 448 ( b ); gen. case, p. 440 (b ); two 
subs, coupled by izafat used for subs, 
and adj., p. 447 ; gen. of material, p. 447 
and footnote 2 ; gen. for subs, and prep., 
used with a governing Inf., pp. 447-8; 
special exs., p. 448 ; vide also Izafat , pp. 
433-5. 

Geomancy, p. 391 (c). 

Ghalat kardan=zbalki , p. 355, footnote 2. 

Ghalba . p. 323, footnote 1 

GJ\,amdzat , * obscurity,’ p. 031 (d). 

Gh,ayn. found in Ar. and Pors. words, p. 9 
(/), Rem. 

Gh ardbat. p. 631 (d) and footnote 1. 

Qhayr, prop, subs., p. 100 (a) (2); privative 
ghayr, (a) (2), Rem.; va-ghayra , (a) (2) 
Rem. ; izafat after ghayr , (a) (2), Rem. 
and footnote 3 ; ghayr and ghayr-i , p. 166 
(11) and footnote 1 ; ghayr-i maqbuza , 
ghayr-i manqula, ghayr-i malfufa. why 
fem., p. 166 (11), Rom. ; p. 331 (0). 

(Jhuyat , p. 307 (4) and footnote 1, and p. 
311 (12). 

Gkayrat , p. 359, and footnote 1. 

Ghazl , p. 635. 

Ghuluv. a div. of Hyperbole, p. 630 (c) and 
footnote 2. 

(?/pirra.=first of the month, etc., p. 193 ( h ). 

G i, termination, p. 398 (a) and footnote 1 ; 
p. 399; p. 400. 

Gilds , 4 vide ’ Alu-balu. 

Giram, girim , giriftam,— although, p. 556 
(a) and footnote 8. 
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Girifian , tr. and intr., pp. 254-6; = to be¬ 
gin, pp. 254-6 (6) (2); = to suppose, admit, 
p. 255 (?>) ; pleonastic (c); intr. or reflex. 

• ( d); = eclipsed, p. 25(3 (e): glrandagl = 
attractiveness, p. 256 (/); vugiriftam —to 
cease, p. 256 [g); intr. —to begin, p. 256 
(h); in m.c. =to buy ( i ). 

Glv, name of the son of Gudarz. 

God, attributes of, p. 190, footnote 1. 

Goodbye, p. 373 and footnote 2. 

Government of Verbs and Prepositions, 
and Errors, pp. 600-3; object of trans. 
verbs should be in obj. or acc. case, p. 
600 (a ); objects connected by conjunct, 
should be in the same case, also nouns 
and prons. in oppos., p. 601 (b) and (r); 
one relativo may do duty for more than 
one clause, relative in different cases 
must be repeated (c). 

Greeting, Muslim, to Gabrs. Jews, otc\, p. 
382 (g) and footnotes 3 to 5; of Porsians, 
p. 382 and footnote 5 ; Muslim, p. 382-3, 
footnote 5. 

Gu and ku, p. 234 (i ); pp. 345-6 (10). 

Gufta , for alif , ‘vide,’ p. 13 (8); p. 231, 
footnote 2. 

Guftan ,=to think, p. 247 (6), footnote 2. 

Gaflly p. 346 (b ); p. 507 and footnote 5. 

GtiJ'i, p. 346 (b ); p. 507 and footnote 5. 

Gurg u mlsh , p. 313 and footnote 1. 

Ouruh-i, a number, p. 124 (n), and (n) (2). 

Gusfand-i faranqi, p. 393 and footnote 1. 

Gmht-i bulbul , p. 393 and footnote J. 

Guy a , p. 363 (15). 

Guzashtan, guznrldan, etc., cans, or trans. 
forms, p. 283 {d) (1) (2). 

Guzashtan , p. 261 (a) (b). 


H 

H, silent. 19-20; a vowel, p. 19 and foot¬ 
note 1 ; aspirated, p. 19; termination, 
p. 395 (3) and Rems. I and Ill ; elided, 
Rem. Ill, p. 395, Rem. IV; dimin., pp. 
394 (a)-396 (5); terminal, pp. 404-6; 
silent and aspirated, p. 404 (a) ; silent h 
added to nouns, p. 405; to stem of verb 
(6) (2); to adj. {b) (3); to form adj. or 
adv. of time, number, etc., ( b) (4); to 
Ar. Past Part., p. 406 (5); ha-yi liydqat, 
p. 406 (6); other uses of h , p. 406 (c); 
ha-yi ‘adj, p. 406 (c) (1); ha-yi fa'iliyyat , 
ha-yi tanls , p. 406 (2)j(3); final h becomes 
( q) in Ar., sometimes redundant, p. 406 
(c) (4), Rems. I and IT ; final h of Past 
Part, considered ft cop. conj., p. 527 ( m) 
( 1 ). 

Ha and a , p. 371, Rem. 

Ha-hd-ha-hd-hd-d, interj., p. 375, Rem. I. 

Ha ball , p. 582 (e) or ha bash bash , p. 584 
and footnote 4, introducing afterthought. 

Habitual or Past Potential tense, p. 519 ( i) 
and footnote 4; with prefix hi- and ml- 
or hamlr , p. 520 ; is class. Pers. used for 
Imperf. (1); in poten. sense (2); in class 
Pers. used in Condit. and Opt. sentences 
(3). 


Hadlqa, p. 323, footnote 1. 

Hdjls, signature of, p. 70(c), Hem.; hdji 
for hajiyy, etc., p. 525, footnoto 2. 

Hajv , p. 635. 

Hal or fiala and al-hTil. p. 291 (8) and foot¬ 
note 2 ; p. 312 and footnoto 2 ; p. 618 and 
footnoto 1 ; hal an Id, p. 365 (18). 

Hal 11 *, with ‘ initiation ’ in m.c., p. 314, foot¬ 
noto 4. 

Halvd-yi arda. p. 376 and footnote 7. 

Ham , p. 302 (7); 342 (3); ham and nlz, 
dilference between, p. 339, Rom. 

Hama , the whole, also=/m/\ p. 112 (i ); 
classically precedes or follows its subs., 
in Gulistan, verb and subs, in tlio sing, 
or pi., p. 112 (i) (1); withj pi. noun, with 
^ of unity, p. 113 ; class, and mod. con¬ 
structions with, p. 113; in Indian Pers., 
hama is an ordinary adj., p. 113; con- 
• strucs. in Mod. Pers., pp. 113 -4 (2) and 
I (3) Rem.; before suflixod -ash, p. 114 

' (3); hama ehh. hama has, etc.; hama 

j kas with sing, or pi. verb, p. 114 (4); 

hama kas an, Afghan, p. 115(5); hama 
; til-yi ham, m.c. = “ all together,*’ p. 115 
(6); reg. pi. hamagdn , old, hamginan 
usual pi., p. 115 (7); hama with com par., 
followed by sup., p. 175 (/,) • hama d, m.c. 
for liar si, p. 109 (/) (I), Rem. 
j Hamagl, subs., followed by pi., verb, differs 
| from hamginan, p. 115 (8) ; by some, 
said to ocjual an adv., p. 116 (10), Rom. 

Hainan , p. 302 (8) and p. 361 (12) and foot¬ 
noto 3. 

Hamand, p. 295 (I) and Rom. 1 and foo 
note 2; hi may be omitted after it, but 
not after mdnd, p. 295, Rom. I. 

I Hamchln, colloq. for hamchutiln, p. 319 and 
. footnote 1. 

Hamchu or hamchhn, p, 89 (h ); hamchun 
u hamchln, p. 89 (h) (1), Rem. 

Hamchunun-i ki , correct, Pers., p. 148 (. 9 ). 

Ham-chunln and ham-chundn, emphatic 
forms of chunin and chundn, etc., p. 89 
(/) (.?)• 

Ham-digar and yak-di(jar , reeip. pron., p. 
99 (1); p. 101 (6) 2). 

Harnl - or mi-, p. 224, Rem. I; p, 225 and 
footnoto 2: p. 230, HI B ; p. 257 (e). 

Hdmila , p. 119 (?^). 

Hamm and hamdn , j). 302 (8); p. 361 (12) 
and footnoto 2. 

Hamin ki =as soon as, p. 361 (12) and foot¬ 
note 3. 


Hamin qadr and hamin qadr-hd, p. 475 (y). 
Ham\n~tawr , p. 366. 

Ham-rdh, p. 504 (/). 

Hamza, pp. 23-7; silent; vide under * Ayn 
p. 16; alif-hamza, 1st letter of alpha¬ 
bet. p. 25 (c) ; substituted for yd-yi nisbat , 
p. 400. 

Haqlr , 1st pers. of verb, p. 70 (c). 
Handwritings, p. 35. 

Har , p. 119 (/); emphasized by ^ of unity. 


p. 120 (/) (1); used for hama, (j) (1); 
karan (ki) (j), Rem.; har yak , har yak-l. 
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har has, har kudam, take sing, or pi. 
verb (2); har =whatever (3); har kuddm 
ki , har an ki, p. 121 (k) (1) (2) and p. 122 
(3) (4); har kas-i ki , har ki , Kama kas-i 
ki, etc., p. 121 (3); har an chi, p. 123 
(5). Vide also Harchi, Har ki, Har du. 

Harchand. harchand lei, harchi , p. 358 (1); 
p. 353 (13). ‘Vide’ also Harchi. 

Harchi, har chiz, har an chi, an chi, p. 121 
(Z) (1) (2) and p. 123 (5); anchi, p. 123 (5) ; 
harchi = any tiling, p. 258 ( b) and footnote 
1 ; harchi bdd-d-bdd, p. 535, footnote 4: 
harchi lamdm-tar~ sup., p. 175 ( n ). 

Har du, pp. 108-9 (/) (1); har si—m.c. 
hama si, p. 109 (/) (1), Rem.; with neg. 
=neither of two, p. 109 (2). 

Hardly, p. 300 (5). 

Harki—" one” in clef, pron., p. 104, Rom. 
II; takes the place of the indef. pron. 
“ one,” p. 178 (u) and footnote 2. 

Harf-i zarf= particle, p. 289; harf-i ta‘lil, 
p. 574 and footnote 7. 

Han/ah — it, p. 301 (10); az an gdli ki, etc. 

(ID. 

Hargiz—cvor, 292, footnote 1. 

Hash'd ki and hdshd zadan , p. 292 (d) (1) 
and footnote 7. 

Hashv, different kinds of, p. 044 (b ); 
hashv-i qabih , ‘ vide ’ Tautology. 

HStim, p. 135, footnote 2. 

Hay , oontin. particle, p. 230 TTI B ; p. 257 
(e) and 537, footnote l. 

Hayf, interj., p. 307 and footnote 7. 

Heavons, revolution of, p. 343 (i). 

Help, ‘gave no more than (I) could help,’ 
p. 501 (<j). 

Hick, for sizrlah , p. 182, footnote 4. 

Hick kas, etc.. Inch na, p. 104 (d): hich as 
adj. and subs., p. 105, Rem.; =some 
any, p. 105 (2); =nothing, p. 105 (3); 
hlch-tar , p. 100 (d) (3); = at all, o\er, p. 
100 (4); Inch u puck, p. 106 (4), Rem. ; 
hich kudam , p. 100 (5). 

Hijrah , p. 203 (/). 

Hizhdah , old for hashdah, p. 183, footnote 

Hope, .1, —Ildhi, p. 373 and footnote 1. 
Vide also under In slid* Allah. 

* However or no matter how,’ how ren¬ 
dered, p. 557 (c) ; however much, p. 362 
(13). 

‘ How much the more (or less),’ how ren¬ 
dered ; pp. 180-1 ( w ). 

Hubara and hitbdrq, p. 626 (11) and foot¬ 
note 3. 

Humii, p. 400 and footnote 1, and p. 407, 
footnote 2. 

Hurmuz , p. 208. 

Huruf-i mutashdbih and huruf-i mutamdsil , 
p. 9 ( g ) ; huruf-i manquta or huruf-i 
mu" jama (i); huruf-i malfuzi (h); huruf-i 
masruri (/?.); huruf-i maktubi ( h) ; huruf-i 
fawqani utajitdni, p. 10 (i); huruf-i mu- 
wahhada, — musannat — mu&aUasa, p. 10 
(i ); huruf-i ‘ illat , p. 22(d) and p. 573 

(a). 

Husn and su % p. 160 (w>) (3); husn-i khubi- 
yash, m.c., p. 160 {w) (3). 


Husn-i ta'bir or euphemism, p. 631 (c). 
Husayn, a name of, p. 201 and footnote 5; 
p. 378 and footnote 1. 

Hymns, 635. • 

Hyperbaton or Trajection, p. 605 (i). 
Hyperbole, pi. of rospect a form of, p. 588 
and footnote 4; p. 630 (c) and footnote 


1 

I, for yak q.v. 

Tbham or ambiguity, p. 031 ( d ). 

Ibn and abu disappear when ya-yi nisbat is 
added to Jcunyat, p. 402, Rem. V. Vide 
also Bin. 

‘Ids, p. 202 and footnote 2, p. 203, foot¬ 
note 1. 

‘ Id" ’l-fif.r, p. 202 (10) and footnote 2; i*d 11 
* l-azlia , p. 202 (12) and p. 203, footnote 1. 

Idmaj, p. 032 (/) and footnote 4. 

lyhrdq, p. 030 (c) and footnote 2. 

Ihdm, p. 632 (/) and footnote 4. 

Ihtilcdr, p. 061 and footnote 4. 

Ijaz-i majdzi, p. 663 (d). 

Ifchtiydr ddrid, polite form of affirmation 
or negation, p. 294 (i). 

Tl, T., pi. of, p. 00 (/). 

Jldhl, m.c.=I hope, p. 373 and footnote. 

Hid , p 345. footnote 2; p. 584 (4). 

lltifdt, change of persons, p. 533 and foot¬ 
note 3. 

I mala, p. 38. 

Imperative, pp 530 (r)-7 ; in m.c. usod pre- 
cativelv, p. 536 {v) ; in class. Pers., 2nd 
pers. so uLed, p. 537 ; can begin a clause, 
p. 005 (/); other methods of expressing 
Impera., p. 233 ( i ) ; Imperative Continu- 
attve, p. 537 ; p. 224, Rem. I; p. 230 HI 
B ; kanda mi-bushad, apparently incor¬ 
rect, p 233 (c) (3) 

Imperfect tense, gives a pi. sense to sing 
noun, p. 475 (:r), but with Pret. pi. must 
be used (.r) ; imperf. tense, pp. 517 (h) 
519; denotes frequency or duration, may 
take the place of Eng. Prot., 517 (h) (1) 
and footnotes 4 and 5, p. 518 (2) ; “ bo- 
gan to” rendered by Imperf. (3); Im- 
porf. Pass gives pot. senses, p. 518 (4) ; 
in m.c. used for Pres., p. 519 (5); used 
for conditions, its place sometimes taken 
by Contin. Porf. (0) ; Impor. Indie, sub¬ 
stituted for Past Condit., p. 548 (2) ; 
time past or future, p. 548, Rom. I and 
footnote 3, and footnotes 1 and 2, p. 
549: class use of Imperf. for Pres. Subj., 
Rem. II. 

Impersonal Verbs, p. 2h6, etc. ; m c. oxs. of 
some verbs used impersonally, p. 273 («); 
Pers. verb with cognate noun=sing. 
impers. verb, p. 273 ( v). 

Impropriety in .style, p. 630 (d) and footnote 
4, and p. 631 (d). 

Inak , p. 87 (o) ; p. 305 (5). 

Inchunin, etc., vide Chunin. 

Including, vide Besides. 

Incoherence, p. 659 (a); avoid illogical 
compound sentences, p. 671 (o); incoher 
ence due to misuse of 4 and,’ p. 672. 
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Indefinite Article, p. 131 ; yak may take its 
place, p. 131 (a); and may have the 

of unity, pp. 131-2 (a); the ^ after har 
is probably the ^ of unity and not the 

demons, yd, p. 132, Rom.; the yd of 
unity or indefinitoness = indef. articlo, p. 
132 ( b ); deriv. from .yalc, in Mod. Pors. 
may be added or refer to a pi. noun, p. 
132 ( 6 ) and p. 137 (2); how written after 
silent h and final ya, after silent h before 
aat, p. 132 {d) (l) ; after final alif or waw, 
p. 133 (2); after alif-i maqsura, p. 133 
(3); sometimes added to adjs., p. 133 (3), 
Rem. 1; in old Pers. added to the quali¬ 
fied noun, but in Mod. Pors. to the adj., i 
p. 133 (3), Rem. II and pp. 1 36-7 (k) (1); j 
sometimes with asi in pronunciation, 
how written, p. 133 (e); exs. of this ya and 
its significations, pp. 134 (/)—f>; in m.c. 
often preceded by yah for emphasis, pp. 
135-6(7); does not admit of tho izafat, 
p. 136 (h); a noun before an adj. or 
another noun in construction may dis¬ 
card ya, p. 136 (i ); concrete nouns, in l 
may take tho ya of unity, p. 136 (j); 
sing, abstract nouns do not admit of ya, 
yak is substituted, p. 136 (/), Rem. ; in 
Mod. Pers. in added to qualifying adj., 
can be referrod to a pi. noun, pp. 130-7 
( k ) (1) (2); indof. art. in Eng. before a 
numeral, expressed by ya, p. 137 ( 2 ); if 
tho adj. is simple and can precode its 
noun, ya is added to the noun (3): in 
Mod. Pers., both jam‘-i and jam ‘ l az 
used (Z); in Mod. Pers., if qualifying 
adj. end in ya, a yak is used as in def. 
art. (m ); “a spoonful of milk,” “ a glass 
of water,” etc., how rendered (m) ; ex. 
of omission after generic noun in Pers. 
(in def. art. in Eng.), pp. 137-8 ( n) ; 
added both to noun and adj., p. 138 (o); 
digar and digar-i, p. 138 ( p ); m.c. exs. 

(p) : construction borrowed from Ar, 

( q) ; ya added to Ar. phrases ; yd added 
to last only of a series of nouns, p. 139 
(s); first noun, in m.c., may be pre¬ 
ceded by yak (a); in Mod. Pers. yd 
added to second only of two adjs., Rem. 

I; class. E. of yd added to both adjs., § 
125 (c), p. 511; does not, as a rule, take 
ru, exs. {t ); can be added to somo pers. 
prons , p. 140 [u) ; not added to md, 
whan (u ); yak-l mdn-am and man yak-i 
am, (v); can be added to subs, quali¬ 
fied by chunln , etc , and chanddn ( x ); 
with acc. of man (y) ; can be added to 
the Inf., p. 141 (s). 

Indigo, ‘vide* Vasma. 

Infinitive, in nominal compound verb. p. 
280 (5); trans. Inf. used for Pass., p. 286 
(3); in some sentences may be substi¬ 
tuted for Aor., p. 510, Rem. II: inf. 
used as a noun, p. 535 (s); in class. Pers., 
neg. of, how framed, p. 536 (2); of trans. 
verb often used intransitively (3); class, 
used for subj., p. 539 (6); shortened 


inf., use of with certain verbs, p. 540 

id). 

Indirect Narration, vide Narration. 

Inhirdf or digression, p. C46 (/). 

Innuendo or Insinuation, p. 632 (j) and 
footnote 4 . 

Insdn , indef. pron., p. 103 (c) (4). 

Jnahd, p. 630 ( b ). 

In sha 11 Allah,—l hope, p. 383 and footnote 

3. 

Insured post, p. 213 (c) and footnotes 3 and 

4. 

Int , p. 87 (p). 

Intend, expressed by k hinds fan. p. 2G0 (c). 
Intensive Adjectives, pp. 169-71. 
Interjections, etc., pp. 366-90; simple, p. 
360 (1); exs. 307 ; verb=inter j., p. 368, 
Rem.; Admiration, p. 308; exs. of, p. 
369; Lamentation, p. 369 (3); Hatred, 
Aversion, Contempt ; Attention, Warn¬ 
ing. p. 370 (5); Impatience, p. 371 ( 6 ); 
Distross, Want, p. 371 (7); Fie, for slmmo, 
p. 372 ( 8 ); Repentance, p. 372 (9); Mis¬ 
cellaneous, p. 372 (10); Imitative sounds, 
p. 375 ( b ); Dervish Cries, p. 375-6 (c) and 
p. 276, footnotes 1 and 2 ; Street, cries, 
376 (d) ; Greeting to Guests, p. 380 («); 
Wife, how referrod to, p. 382 (/); Greet¬ 
ing to Gabrs, Jews, etc., p. 382 ( 7 ), (kill¬ 
ing, etc., etiquetto of, p. 383 (h): Com¬ 
plimentary Phrases, p. 3S4 (2); Expres¬ 
sions of Tenderness, p. 385 ( 7 ); Adjura¬ 
tions, p. 386 (fc); Shi'as and Sunnis, p. 
386 (m): Maledictions, p. 387 (2); Abuse, 
p. 387 (3); Examples, p. 388 (4). 
Interrogation, may expross negation, p. 

293 (c); adverbs of, p. 296. 

Interrogative Verbs, p. 238. 

Inversion, p. 605 (i) (1) to (5) 

Invitation, to accept is a sunnal , p. 383 
and footnoto 3 ; p. 383, footnotes. 

Iqlim, meanings of, p. 586 and footnoto 2 
Ir and Tiir , sons of Faridun, p. 416 and 
footnoto 5. 

Irony, p. 633 ( 7 ) and footnoto 1. 

Irrelevancy, p. 646 (/). 

Isha, dirnin. term., p. 397 ( 6 ), Rem. 

‘ Ishqiyya , love song 638, p. 635. 

Ishtiqdq, figure, p. 638 and footnotes 4 and 
6 . 

Ism-i mawsul, p. 559 (4) and p. 56). 

Ism-i mu kabbar , p. 170 (e) (1). 

Ism-i sawt, p. 275 (b) 

Jttnayn “ both,” p. 109 (3). 

Isti'dra yi ‘ inddiyya , p. 632 (e). 

Tstikhara. p. 390 [a) and footnote 2. 
Istiqbdl, p. 380 and footnote 4. 

Istiqbdl ,in , p. 314 and footnote 4. 

Istitbdgh, p. 632 (/) and footnote 4. 

Iknab or Circumlocution, p. 645 ( b ) and p. 
646 (/). 

Izafat , kinds of, p. 52 (e), Rem. ; after 
silent h , how written, p. 54 (/) (1 ); after 
aspirated h (/) (1), Rem.; after final vdv, 
(/) ( 2 ); after final p. 55 (/) (3); after 

final hamza , p. 54 (/) ( 2 ); after alif-i 
maqsura, p. 55 (/) (3); written and pro- 
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nounced by Indians t and Afghans, p. 55 
(g) (h); with man, pp. 70-1 (/), Rem ; 
with other pers. prons., 71 (/), Rem. I 
after har du, p. 72, footnote 2; with 
affixed prons., p. 73 (/); with verbs, p. 
74, Rem I ; some modern vulgarisms, p. 
75 <i) ; after thud. p. 80 {e); after yhayr 
privative, p. 100 (a) (2). Rem. and foot¬ 
note 3 ; may connect a series of adjs., p. 
151 (t)(l): after some Parts, instead of 
prep., p. 101 (?/) ; incorrectly inserted 
before Ar. verb, pp. 107-8 (15), Rem.; 
with Ar. sup., p. 171 (5) (3) and (e) (1); 
before compar. adj., p. 173(d); in India 
omitted after name Halim, p. 177 (p) 
and footnote 1 ; after md-ltd, Afirhan, p. 
190 (k) ; after subs, anvil, p. 193 (g); 
with fractions, p. 194, Rem. II ; nim-i 
roz , Afghan, p. 200, footnote 3; Use and 
Omission of Izwat, pp. 433-15; eases 
in which Izafat must be Inserted, pp. 

433 - 4; between prop, name and profes¬ 
sion, before tribal designation, p 433 (a) 

(b) ; before the words ‘country river, 
city, etc.,’ in titles of books, for patrony¬ 
mic. with fractions, with superlative, p. 

434 (c) ( d ) ( e) (/) (7) and footnote 2 ; bo- 
foro a phrase, is inserted in Mod. Pers., 
but omitted in Indian, p. 435 (//): 
Izafat after Particular Words, p. 435 ; 
after Jan'ub and Hazrat , mablagh and aid, 
p. 435 (a) {b) (c ); after arbZib, p. 430 (d) ; 
with marhurn , p. 430 (e): abnd* (/), aahib 
{g ); Fakk-i 1/Afat, p. 437 ; omitted with 
amir, mlr, rail, bin, mr , adhib, p. 437 
(a) to 441; further exs. of, pp. 441-2 (b) 

(c) ; I z a fat- i Macjluju, p. 149 (b) and p. 
150 (7); p. 442; cases in which Iz\fat 
must bo Omitted, pp. 442-3; none be¬ 
tween prop, name and title, p. 442 (a) ; 
none between compound words, seldom 
after measures of length, etc., (5) (c); 
further examples, pp. 443-51 ; with ninf 
but not with mm, p. 443 and footnoto 6 ; 
after bim but not after maalahat, p. 444 
and footnote 1 ; blshtar , aglilab , aksa.r, p. 
444 (d); before an Inf. governed by a 
prep., p. 444 (e) ; gon. subjective and 
objective, p. 445 (/); not used after voc. 
in -a, p. 403; in m.c. wrongly inserted in 
appos., p. 020(7) and Rein.; man-i banda 
and man banda , footnote 3; after mab¬ 
lagh and muvdzl, p. 021 {h), Remark ; 
with pronoun in appol. to noun or adj., 
is inserted or omittel, p. 021 (i) and 
footnotes ; not used after pron. ?7, with 
pi. pious., p. 022; not used when the 
predicate is pi., footnote 2 ; repetition of 
same subs with izafat, p. 025 (h): izafat 
possibly expressed in writing by p. 150 


I 


(s). 


J 

Jacob, p. 179 (4) and footnote 0. 

Jafang , m.o. = “ bosh,” p. 590 and footnote 

Ja&&4=ju8t now, p. 315 (5). 


Jalluli Year, p. 209 (d). 

Jama ak, dimin., p. 396, footnote 5. 

JamV , followed by izafat , rnajmu ‘ occa¬ 
sionally substituted. p. 116(11). « 

Jandb-i ‘ All , followed by 2nd or 3rd per¬ 
sons pi., p. 282 (/) (1) and footnote 2. 

Janun . sing., p. 380 and footnote 2. 

Jaras, p. 297, footnote 3. 

Jarr and majrur, p. 322 (11). 

Jav and ju, diinins. of, p. 397 (c). 

Javdb-i Amr, p. 05 (r) and footnote 4. 

Javak-l, dimin., p 390 and footnote 4. 

Jaw , dimin. of, p. 397, Rem. I and p. 390 
and footnote 4. 

Jilav , p. 330 (14). 

Jim-i yak—Jamudg ’l-ulq, p. 201 and foot¬ 
note 1. 

Jinds vide Tajnift. 

Jingling sounds vide under Repetition, etc. 

Jtra , p. 3 and footnote 3. 

dob, patience of, p. 171 (4). 

Joking phrase expressing affirmation, p. 
295 (5) and footnote 4. 

Joseph, beauty of, etc., p. 179 (4) and foot¬ 
notes 400. 

Jit and jav , dimins. of, p. ; 97 (c), Rom. T. 

Juft and linga , p. 189 (h) ; p. 409 and foot¬ 
note 3. 

Juja — chicken, p. 379 (10) and footnote 0. 

Jum bdnidan, word avoided in m.c., p. 181 
(9) and footnote 1. 

Jumla — whole, usually followed by izafat , 
p. 115 (9); in apposition, p. 110 (9). 

Jumla-yi zarfiyya, p. 570 (a), Rem. ; jumla- 
yi ‘ affiyya , p. 577 (c) and footnote 3; 
jumla-yi tarduliyya, p. 579 (d ); jumla-yi 
izrdbiyya, p. 582 (c ); jumla-yi mu'tariza , 
p. GJ8 and footnote 3; jumla-yi basita 
and jumla-yi nlurakkaba , p. o30 (n). 

Jumlagi, jumlalti; shade of difference in 
meaning between jumla and jumlagi , p. 
110(10); “ all come,” different ways of 
expressing, p. 110 (10), Rem. ; by some, 
said to = an adv., p. 110 (10), Rem. 

Jurra, a water measure, p. 215, footnote 3. 

Juzv-i and juzvl , p. 137 (8) and Remark. 


K 

K, dimin. termin., p. 390 (4) and (5). 

Ka. dimin. terrain., p. 395 (2) and footnote 
o 

Ka'bah , p. 144, footnote 5. 

Kabisa. Leap Year. p. 207, footnote 1. 
Kdf-i istifhdm or kdf-i kudamiyya, p. 92 (/), 
Rom. ; before -am , how written, p. 

92 (#/): pi. kiyam and kl-hd , pp. 92-3 ( h ); 
hi bi-klst— disorder, p. 93 (i) ; mg-i hist, 
p. 93 (j); kdf-i tarahhum, p. 397, Rem. 
II; kdf-i mawfiul or Hla, ‘ vide’ Mawsul. 
Kdffa , not common, followed by izafat, p. 
117(13). 

Kaf-gu y — a shovel, etc., p. 390, footnote 1. 
Kaj ddr u ma-riz, p. 291, line 1 and foot¬ 
note 1. 

Kam , kam- i, kam-tar: kam-i, p. 126 (4); 
kam , positive for compar., 174 (i); kam 
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and ham tar , as negs., p. 231 (j); p. 304 
(5); kam and kam-tar , p. 490 ( b ). 

Kam bdr, — “ seldom ” in class. Pers., but 

’ in m.e. “ of light weight,” p. 190 (c?) and 
footnote 4. 

Kamlna, positive and sup., p. 51 (/); 

kamma , bnnda , etc*., used for 1st and 3rd 
pors. prons., p. 09 (c); fern, in Mod. 
I’ers., p. 157 (ft) (2) ; in class Pors. posi¬ 
tive rnasc. (ft) (2). 

Kamil. Pers. compar. and sup , p. 174 ( h ). 

Kandasti , old form of 2nd pers. sing Pcrf., 
p. 232, VI rr. Hem. 

Kaniz and knn'tzak , p. 09 (r) and footnote 3. 

Karahiyat, not red. noun, p. 400, footnote 3. 

Ki'travan saray , shops in, p. 439 and foot¬ 
note 4. 

Karbala *%, form of address, p. 370 and foot¬ 
note 4 

Karrian, p. 280 (a) (b) ; Past Part, of, used 
bv Afghans with comparatives, p. 280 (6), 
Hem. 

Ka s\ has t, p. 102 (c) (3) ; kas = noble, pp. 
102-3 («) (3), Hem ; kas u nu-kas~\u<r\\ 
and low, bi-kas — friend loss, kam-tar kas-i, 
1 >. 103 (e) (3); has with nog. vorI>=no- 
one, p. 104 (d) (1). 

Kush and optative, p. 550 (r). 

Kashi , adj. = of K ash an, p. 402, Hern. V. 

Kd'a suncs'ln, construction, p. GG1 and foot¬ 
notes 1, 2 and 5. 

Kay =:when and how?, p. 293 (r) and foot¬ 
note 2. 

Ka i)f. p. 385 and footnotes. 

K'-tiil r p. 020 (1G) and footnote 4. 

KJiinam , fern, of IChlin, p. 50 (d). 

Khar , shah , t/rr, give idea of size, p. 170 (c) 
(I); kh ar y signifying ‘‘ass,” in com¬ 
pounds, p. 171 (2). 

Khurubat , bharabuti, p. 34 4, footnote 2. 

Khuk bar sar-am,, p. 403 and footnote 4. 

Khariyyat, p. 400, footnote 3. 

Kharus-i Luri, p. .379 and footnote 5. 

KhaU-i musnad, p. 9, footnote 3; kbatt-i 
shugari or khatl-i sarin , p. 30. 

Khayli and bisyar, followed by sing, or pi. 
subs., khayliy cannot follow its noun, p. 
150 (d) ; p. 30G. 

Khayr— no, should not bo used alone, p. 
294 (f7) (1) and footnote 3. 

Kh irsak , p. G15 and footnote 5. 

Kjii'uba, oratory, p. G29 (a). 

Khud, pp. 77-9 (a); khud-ha and khudha- 
yi-man, etc., p. 79,*Rorn. 11; p. 80 (e) ; 
p. 81, Rem. II. 

Khudd hafizl kardan, p. 373 and footnote 2. 

Kjiurdndan , p. 284, Hem. 

Khurda-i and yak khurda. p. 125 (jt?) (3). 

Khurdan , in passive sense, p. 285, footnote 
5 

Khushr-a, vulg. for khush ast, p. 90 (/t) (1). 

ii? =•* who ?how declined, p. 92 (/) ; = 
o?/ with compar. of adj. or noun, p. 172 
(d) (3) and p. 353 and footnote 1; = chunan 
ast ki , p. 179 ( v) (3);=so as, (v)(5); = 
“ whether interr., p. 238, (b) and foot¬ 
note 3 ; ki conj., significations of, p. 349 
(13), etc. ; = ‘ saying that, p. 351 and foot¬ 


note 3 ;=mabada t p. 365 (24); or usually 
introduces subj., p. 539 (a), Rem. ; = 
when, p. 570 (5), ‘vide’ Ki. 

Ki—ki “ who ?,” p. 218 (d) and footnote 4. 

Kih, positive for compar., p. 174 ( i). 

Ko,i hai = bachrha-ha, p. 373 and footnote 7. 

Ki 7 and kdsh , p. 297 (2) and p. 290, foot¬ 
note 5. 

Kuchulu and kuchuli , p. 398 (c). 

Kudam or kudamin , etc., p. 91 (a) ; used 
in both direct and indirect questions, p. 
91 (a); kurii kudamliich yak (/>); kudam 
, yak-i , mod (r); kudam , used for acc. pi. 

I of ki (r). Hem ; /mr kudam (d); used by 
Afghans for Hindustani Ac,7 “ somo one ” 
! (J’ J : 

> Kilhistun and kfdisur , difference between, 
p. 411 and footnote 2. 

Kujd . idiomatic meanings of, p. 297 (3). 

; KujcAi . adj., p. 218 (5) and footnotes land 3. 

! Kull, subs., p. 118 (18); classically pro 
cedes its subs, without izufat , p. 118(18); 

Ar. subs, and Av//Z7 Pers. subs, (and 
! kulli Ar. ad|.), p. I GO (tv) (2) and p. 118 
I (19), Horn. 1. 

I Kull't’t and !:uUiyyat" }> , p. 307 (5). 

Kulli f Pers. abstract noun and Ar. adj., p. 
118 (19); hi-kulli and kulliyyal an different 
! meanings, p. 118 (19), Hem. 1 khllu-kum 
I used by Afghans in m.e. (19), Hem. II; 

| p. 1 GO (V) (2). 

Kttmujdun—cnpper cooking-pot, p. 410 
; and footnote 4. 

Kurur , cardinal, p. 184 and footnotes 2 and 
3, and p. 185 (b). 

| Kus— drum, p. 297, footnote 3. 

! Kushla shudan not used, p. 28G (d) (3) and 
! footnote 5. 

Kush * vide ’ Kit. 

j Khivdh , p. 580 (3); ktinah ma-khv'uh, p. 
311 (14). 

Khwabunidan, p. 248 and footnote 3. 

Khwaia. in Mod. Pors., address to Arme¬ 
nians and Hindus, p. 473 and footnote 
1 ; = Jew vide under Mill'd . 

■ Khwdsta bdsh/idy more polite than mi- 
t kkwdhid, p. 4G0 and footnote 1. 

' Khumstan. pp. 257-01 ; followed by apoco¬ 
pated Inf., p. 257 (a); bv nnapocopated 
i Inf., p. 258 (b): bi khwahad raft.-p. 259, 
Hem. 1; Subj. after, p. 259, Hem. II; 
j precoded by Inf., Afghan, p. 259 (c); 
i followed by Subj. (c); tr.=to summon, 
desire, love, pp. 259-60 (d);=to intend, 
p. 2G0 (c); = requires, p. 2G0 (/); =it is 
necessary, p. 2G0 (/) ; =should, p. 261 ( g). 

I Khwish. p. 78 (4), p. 79 (c) ; in m.e. a subs. 

! only, p. 81 (/). 

1 KJ&wishdwandy p. 81 (/). 

Khwishtan , applicable to rational beings 
! only, in compounds, p. 80 (d); p. 81 (g). 


: l 

[ Ldy in comp, adj., p. 167 (12); la-ubali 
“careless,” really Ar. verb, p. 167 (12), 
Hem. 
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Labbayky p. 373 and footnote 5. 

Labbe , p. 294 ( i) (4) and footnote 5. 

La-bud , p. 295 (1) and footnote L 

La-hawfa, etc., p. 533 and footnote 1. 

Lak (for lakh) cardinal, p. 184 and footnote 
2, and p. 185 (6). 

Lakht or dash = inverted commas, p. 37. 

Lakht-i — a short time, p. 127 (9) and p. 308 
(9). 

Laid — poppy, p. 394 and footnote 2. 

Lammergeyer, p. i00 and footnote 1. 

Lar or far, Turkish pi., p. 07 (/) and p. 429 
(P)- 

Lassdni or verbosity, p. 640 (g). 

Lawh , the tablet, p. 227, footnote 1, and p. 
422,footnote 1. 

Lazim and /<3zfm?,=intr., p. 221 and foot¬ 
note 1, and p. 574 (d) (1) and footnote 8: , 
lazim dunhtan, p. 266 (i); lazim shudan , | 
p. 269,footnote 5. 

Leap Year, p. 207 (a) and footnote 1. 

Letters, change of, p. 10 (m) ; of alphabet 
and significations, pp. 11-21; solar and 
lunar, p. 31 ; comparisons if poetry, p. 34. 

Like, equal to, in comparison between 
clauses, p. 179 (v) (3). 

Linga , odd one of pair, etc., p. 108, foot¬ 
note 3; p. 189 (b). 

Local Clausos, vide under Temporal Clauses. 

Love Songs, p. 635. 

Lunar lottors, p. 31. 

Lugman, p. 179 (4) and footnote 2. 

Lyric, p. 635. 

M 

Ma , neg., p. 235 (b) (c) (e), Rem. 

Mabad , mabddd , p. 228 (e); p. 365 (24) ; p. I 
352 and footnote 1. ; 

Ma baqqiy a , p. 129(3). 

Md bayn , ‘ vide’ Aliydn. 

Mablarjh and rnuvazi , followed by iza/at , p. 
621 (h), Rem. 

Ma dam ki , etc., p. 363 (14). 

Mddar, in ter j., p. 374 and footnote 2. 

Ma'durn, in comp, adj., p. 167 (13). 

Magar , interr., p. 238 (a); p. 298 (8) and 
299 (k) (1), p. 343 (5); p. 345 (9) and foot¬ 
note 2. Vide Ayd. 

Maggots and nightingales, p. 276, foot¬ 
note 1. 

Ma-hd ** we,” p. 70 (e). 

Ma'hdzd, p. 365 (21). 

Mdhalla-yi khdmushdn and shalir-i khamu - 
shan, p. 435 and footnote 2. 

Mahbnb, and mahbuba, p. 159 (m). 

Mahz t p. 310 (6); — bardy, p. 311; p. 338, 
footnote 2; p. 361 (12) footnote 4. 

Majdz-i mahall bi-ismi lial , p. 667 ( h) and 
footnote 3. 

Majdz-i mursal, p. 631 (e). 

Majhul sounds, p. 23. 

Majmu* —jami* y p. 116 (11). 

Majnun f p. 179 (4) and footnote 5. 

Majrur ‘ vide ” Jarr. 

Maly absolute gen., p. 36 (4); in ra.c. used 
for “ mine, thine, etc.,” p. 77 {g). 

Malfuzl letters, p. 9 (h). 


Malla, gana , gharlb-gaZy p. 273, footnote 6. 

Mamduda ( alif ), pp. 20-1. 

Manquta letters, p. 9 ( h ). 

Mardaica , p. 370 and footnote 1. 

Masrurl letters, p. 9 ( h ). 

Many 1st pers. pron.; man rd vulg. and 
man-i rd correct, p. 63, footnote 3, and 
p. 140 (y); man and izdfat, pp. 70-1 (/), 
Rem. I ; mami banda or man banda , p. 
620 ( g) and footnote 3; man u tu , com¬ 
mon in poetry, p. 71. Rem. II; voc. of 
man as a possess, pron., p. 76 (5), Rem. 

Aland , must be followed by lei, p. 295, 
Rem. I. 

Mdnand, p. 156 (r), Rem. ; =liko, in comp, 
adjs., p. 168 (16). 

Mandan , tr., Afghan idiom, p. 262 (/); 
kam mdnda bud. for kam mdnd. rn.c., p. 
262 (/) (4), and footnote 4. Vide also 
Munis tan. 

Mdnistan and mdndan, amongst Afghans, 
tr., = to place, p. 242 and footnote 1. 

Md qabl and ma ba'd, p. 21. 

Maqbul and maqbnla, p. 158 (7). 

Maqsura (alif) as used by Indians, p. 10 
O'), Rem. IT ; p. 20 and footnoto 3. 

Maqula , p. 563 (b). 

Mar , particle, p. 57 (c) ; before dative, 
p. 299 (2) and footnoto 5; p. 322 (b); 
p. 455 (12). 

Mardaka , p. 370, footnote 1. 

Mardaki 7, p. 398 (e). 

Mardum, pi., also marduman, p. 405 (b) and 
footnote 3. 

Alardumiyyat, p. 400, footnote 3. 

Marhabd , p. 369, footnote 1. 

Marhiiniy in m.c. precodos its subs, with an 
izdfaty p. 436 (e) and p. 151 (q). 

Marsiya , p. 635. 

Marvazi and Marghazi, p. 402, Rem. V. 

Mast and dust , once Past Parts., p. 156 (r) 
(5). 

Md shd* Allah , p. 369 and footnoto 2. 

Mash'al Ar.. and mash 1 ala Pers., p. 410 
and footnote 1. 

AIa8h,hadi, pilgrim, p. 300, footnote 1; 
p. 370 and footnote 4. 

Mashkula , dimin. of mashk, p. 398 (g). 

Ala'-ahuq and m.a'-shuqa, p. 159 («). 

Masnavi, p. 635. 

Maudlin or sentimental in style, p. 632 (/) 
and footnote 3. 

Mawsul, Jcaf-i mawsuly kdf-i sila y sila y 
p. 559 (4); raji ‘ Ok ‘6*^, p. 559. 

Mazanna , p. 299 (k) and footnote 3. 

Mazdq t p. 633 ( l). 

M.C. = Modern Colloquial. 

Meaningless Appositive, p. 615 (a) and 
p. 622 (o); p. 623 (a) and Rems. I and II. 

Measures of length, p. 213; ta&Uy Afghan, = 
inch, p. 214 ( b) and footnote 2;— 
‘‘square,” p. 214 (d): Ar. measures, 
Appen. E. 

Metaphor, briefer than lit. statement, 
p. 650 (m ); false, p. 665 (g) (1). 

Metre, p. 634 (m). 

Mi = hami, q.v. 

Mih t positive for compar., p. 174 (i). 
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Million, how expressed, p. 184 (b). 

Milyiln or milyun , French, = 1,000,000, 
p. 184. 

Mine, thine, etc., pp. 76-7 (/); in m.c. ex¬ 
pressed by mal-i , p. 77 (/). 

Min ba‘d, p. 360 (5). 

Minnat ml-daram , etc,, p. 310 (3). 

Mir ‘ vide ’ Amin. 

Mirza , p. 437 and footnote 3. 

Misfortune, attributed to the revolution of 
the sky, p. 238, footnote 4; good to 
Allah, ditto. 

Miftl-i ham , p. 82 (i). 

Misrelated Participle, p. 531 (n) to 532. 

Miydn , may take place of bayn, but not j 
always vice versd, p. 503 (d) and footnote 

4, and p. 504 footnote 2. 

Modal Clauses, vide under Temporal. 

Money, various coins eurront, p. 212 (a) ( b ) 
(c) (d) ; how sent by post, p. 213 (c). 

Month, first, and last of, p. 193 (h). 

Months. Syrian, pp. 208-9; Yazd-gardi , 
p. 209 (6). 

More, how expressed, p. 175 (<*). 

Mubnlayha, p. 630 (c) and footnote 2. 

Mubtada ', = subject, p. 036 (n). 

Mucha/,, T., cycle of Turki year,=Pors 
duvdzdah sul-i turki , p. 201 (c). 

Mudurn, p. 316 and footnote 2. 

Mu/jhul , p. 039 and footnote 4. 

Muhdl-i mumkin , vulg.. p. 161 (y). 

Muhammad and Umar Year, p. 200 and 
footnote 1. 

Muhtamal « ’ z-ziddayn , p. 032 (/) and foot¬ 
note 4. 

Mhjama letters, p. 9 (h). 

Mujtahids , right to see women unveiled, 
p 292, footnote 3. 

Mukhaffafdt , p. 38. 

Mukhtarar, = brief, p. 644 (a) and footnote 

5. 

Mu/d or khwTija — Jew, p. 380 (18) and foot¬ 
note 3. 

Multiplicative numerals, p. 197- 

Mnmiydbi, p. 657 and footnote 1. 

Mumayyaz, ‘vide’ Tamiz, 

Mundjdt-i manzbma, p. 635. 

Muqaddam = antecedent, p. 560 (4). 

Murajjaz , p. 637 (o). 

Murapfta*, prose, p. 637 (o) and footnotes. 

Muryh , = hen, p. 379 (16) and footnote 5; 
murqh-i dawlat , p. 409 and footnote 7. 

MunaHasa letters, p. 10 ( i ). 

Musanndt letters, p. id ( i). 

Munajja ‘ or muqaffq, prose, p. 637 (o). 

Mush-i kur , = bat (not mole), p. 173, foot¬ 
note 1. * 

Mufihlcil and ishkal , p. 159 (?;) (1); mushkil 
= hardly, p. 300 (5). 

Mushkula , p. 398 (g). 

Music and dancing, waving the arms in, 
p. 507 and footnote 4; forbidden, p. 552, 
footnote 1. 

Musbafi and Mu,*t.afavi, p. 402, Rem. V. 

Must have, =bayad with Fut. Porf., p. 271 
(p) ; p. 233 (c) (5). 

Mutarddif , p. 645 and footnote 2. 

MiUawazi , of prose, p. 637 (o). 


Mufawwal , = diffuse, p. 644 (a) and foot¬ 
note 5. 

| Muvdzi * vide ’ Mablagh. 

| Muyassar, prop. = facilitated, p. 174 (t) (1) 
and footnote 1. 

Muwahhada letters, p. 10 ( i ). 


N 

N, nasal, none in Persian; in Ar. occurs 
before certain letters, p. 18 and footnotes. 

Nd-, and na-, p. 165 (10) and p. 166 (10); 
preferred to ma, m.c., p. 231, III, c and 
footnote 1; nd in compounds, p. 231 (#); 
na, p. 235 (a) {d) (e) (/); with bdyad, 
position of, p. 231 (?’); nd and not na 
used with a part, that is an adj., p. 235, 
footnote 4; na for “no,” vulg., nakhayr 
polite, p. 294 (g) (1); nd and andar , 

p. 322 and footnote 5; p. 343 and foot¬ 
note i ; p. 347 footnote 4; nd and na in 
neg. parts, p. 531 (1). 

Nabdt = sugar-candy, p. 377 and footnote 
4. 

Nab$a, p. 127 (16), Rem. 

Nafar, p. 187 {g) and p. 189, Rem. II. 

Nafi . -= adv., p. 289. 

Nd-yfidfil, me. for ghaflat™, p. 166 (10), 
Kern. I. 

Nd^ib, pi. only used in m.c., p. 458 (e) and 
footnote 6. 

Nd khufthi, m.c. = sickness, p. 385 and foot¬ 
note 2. 

Namuz-i pishin , namhz-i digar, Afghan, 

p. 206. 

Namhdan , p. 280 (c). 

Nana and nana /an, p. 374 and footnote 3. 

Nari, he-goat, ‘ vide * Chdpish. 

Narration, direct and indirect, p. 502 (a) 
to p. 570. 

Nasal n, * vide ’ N. 

Naskh and Kdfi, handwritings, p. 35. 

Nasr, p. 634 (m). 

Nasta'liq, p. 36. 

Nauha , p. 635. 

Na l uz« billdh , p. 293 ( f) (1) and footnote 6 

Nawdfehtan , p. 245 (3) and footnote 4. 

Naw-Rnz , p. 205 (e ); p. 393 (h). 

Nay, p. 292 (d) (1) and footnote 4; nay nay 
=balki, p. 355 and footnote 2. 

Nazdkal , Pers. word on Ar. measure, p. 404, 
Rom. I. 

Nazd , used for persons only, p. 333 (o). 

Nazdik , p. 332 (9). 

Ndzm-i zarijdna , p. 635. 

Necossary, expressed by k&wdstan, Afghan, 
p. 260 (/) ; paraphrase for, p. 273, Rem. 

Negatives, p. 235 (a) to (/); kam and andak 
as nega., p. 236 (i ); advs. of negation, 
p. 292 (d) ; polite form of neg., p. 294 ( g ) 
(2); neg. subj. after verb of prohibition, 
p. 497 (i); after ta , p. 500 (e) and foot¬ 
note 6; neg. participles, p. 531 (11). 

Neither—nor, p. 49 h ( b ) (5) and Rem ; 
neither and either, distrib. pronouns, 
concord of, p. 599 (/); neither of two, 

p. 108 (/). 
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Never, emphatic denial, how expressed, 
p. 293 (/); too many negatives a source of 
error, p. 663 (e). Vide Ever. 

Nightingale, p. 276, footnote 1 ; p. 361, foot¬ 
note 4. Vide also under Riza-khwani. 
Nihayat u 7-arar, p. 365 (22). 

Nik and niku , rare in rn.c , p. 162 {b) (1), 
Rem. I; nik and bad precede their subs., 
p. 149 (b). 

Nim, nima, p. 194 (a) and footnote 2, and 
p. 195 (e) (r/); nim-fthab and nhna, p. 313 
and footnote 2 ; nirn-i roz , Afghan, p. 206, 
footnote 3. 

Nief and nim, p. 194 (a) and footnote 2 and 
p. 195 (e) (d). 

Niz, incorrectly used as a correlative of 
agarchi, p. 556 (b) ; niz and ham , differ¬ 
ence between, p. 339, Hem. 

Nizd, not adv., prep, only, p. 303, footnote 
2. 

Na*ib and navvub, p. 65 (c), Rem. 

‘ No matter how—’ or ‘ howovor,’ how ren¬ 
dered, p. 557 (c). 

Nominal verbs, p. 275 (e) and p. 274, foot¬ 
note 2 

Nominative case, pp. 445-6; used abso¬ 
lutely, p. 445; subj. of passive verb, in 
Urdu and Indian Persian sometimes put 
in the accusative, p. 446. 

‘No sooner—than,’ p. 501 (h) and footnote 
3. 

Not only, vide only. 

Noun, common, collective, generic, con¬ 
crete, abstract, p. 56, Rem. II ; primitive 
and derived, def. and indef., p. 56, Rem. 
IT ; Pors. noun of instrument usually a 
compound, p. 428, Rom II ; Noons of 
Multitude, concord of, pp. 464-176 and 
p. 686 (c); take sing, or pi. verb, pi. after 
ya of unit}', p. 464 (a); mardum , pi., p. 465 

(b) ; du.shinan, sing, (c); generic nouns 
denoting rational beings or preferably, 
pi. (d) (I); unqualified by adj, are 
usually sing., p. 466 (d) (2) ; pi. for sing. 
Eng., p. 469 (g ); Collectives, when pi., 
p. 470 (k ); noun used fig. may bo sing, 
with pi. rnesning (n); noun repeated in 
pi. as a superlative, p, 476 (z); noun 
should ho repeated in comparisons, 
p. 191 (d); but not so in suporlativos 

(c) ; sing, in Pors. before the inconsistent 
qualities, pi. in Eng., p. 493 (;); to be 
repeated after each adj., p. 494 (/); con¬ 
cord of collectives, p. 586 (c ); Noun of 
Agency in - anda , ‘ vide ’ under Agency ; 
Noun of Possibility or Future Part., 
p. 535; Generic Nouns vide under 
Generic. Vide also Number of Nouns. 

Number, a number repeated has a distri¬ 
butive, continuative or intensive sense, 
p. 023 ( b); when repeated in Afghan, but 
not in rnod. Persian, p. 627 (32) and 
footnote 4. 

Numbers, Approximate, p. 199. 

Number of Nouns, nouns of multitude take 
sing, or pi. verb, pi. after ya of unity, 
p. 464 (a) ; mardum , p. 465 (b) ; duahman 
8 * n g- (c) ; generic nouns devoting ra¬ 


tional beings preferably pi. (d) (1); un¬ 
qualified by adj. are usually sing., p. 466 
{d) (2); pi. gives prominence, p. 467 (e); 
wheat, butter, etc., pi. or sing., p. 46& 
(/); pi. for Eng. sing., p. 469 (< 7 ); after 
‘pair* and card. no. in sing, (h ); subs, 
of compounded verb is sing, {i ); pi. for 
dual (j) ; collectives, whon pi., p. 470 

( k ) ; qi8m and agsam with sing, and pi. 

(l) (m); noun used fig. may bo sing, with 
pi. meaning, (n); pi. of 8huliir-bachcha y 
etc., p. 475 (w ); sing, and pi. nouns with 
Tmperf. and Pret. (.t) ; ha mm qadr and 
hamin qadr-ha ( y ); subs, repeated in pi. 
as a superlative, p. 476 (z ); sing, in Pers. 
before two inconsistent qualities, pi. in 
Eng., p 493 (/). Vide also under Nouns. 

Number of Words and Arts of Abbreviation, 
pp. 644-52; three forms of diffuseness, 
p. 644 (6); Tautology, Pleonasm, Redun¬ 
dancy, Circumlocution, p. 645 (b); justi¬ 
fiable ‘Tautology’ (c) ; dual tautological 
expressions (rf) (1) (2); refrain of song, 
p. 646 (3); emotion expressed by repeti¬ 
tion (e); circumlocution, examples, eu¬ 
phemism, is used in tafsir (f): verbosity 
(g); prolixity (/?); Sources of Brevity; 
selection of aptost words, use of Figures, 
p. 647 (i) and footnotes 1 and 2; Me¬ 
thods of Abbreviation, one predicate 
for sovoral subjects, etc. (i ); employ 
ment of participles, (j) (1); parts, as 
equivalents of relative clauses, p 648 
(2); oquivs of phrases (3); “being” 
omitted, p. 649 (3); omission of verb, 
p. (k) ; Ellipses (/); Metaphor briefer 
than lit. statement, p. 650 (m): gen. terms 
briefer than particular, p. 651 ( n ) and 
footnote 1 ; phrase expressed by one 
word (o); a statement, briefly implied, 
(p); conjlines, omitted, (q ); Iinpera. for 

“ if-” ( r) ; Apposition is brief, p. 652 

(s ); paronthosis, p. 652 (t); Clearness 
the first consideration. Rem. 

Numerals, up. 182-203; Cardinals, p. 182 
(a) ; Ar. numerals 1 to 10 (and ordinals 
up to 20), p. 184; system ceases at 
500,0 0; one million, (5); karvr and Ink. 
p. 185 (b ); constr. of noun with card, (c) ; 
Ar. pi. with card., p. 786 (e) and footnote 
1 ; as predicate (e) ; noun in pi. after 
md-ha, etc., (c); no ra (/) ; after hard , 
hat si. etc., (/); qualifying or determin¬ 
ing words used with numerals, p. 187 (g ); 
ya of unity and cardinal, p. 189, Rem. 
II; juft, zauj, Hnga % darzhan , p. 189 ( h); 
du char shudan (j ); sad-ha , hazur-lu (k); 
sadhdyi mardum (Af.), p. 190(&); year 
expressed by card, (m); things commonly 
accompanied by nos., p. 190, footnote I ; 
Ordinals, p. 191: Ar. ordinals up to 20, 
p. 184; formative suff. added to last only, 
p. 191 (6); suffix in -m added, (c); card, 
for ord. in poetry, (c), Rem.; may bo 
made by adding digar, p. 193 (/); Frac¬ 
tions, Pers., how formed, p. 194 ( a ) ; 
for §, Ar. frac. to be used, Rem. I ; 
si-yak not used, Rem. II ; nim and nisf , 
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p. 194, footnote 2; Ar. fractions in speak¬ 
ing, P* 1^5 (6); duals and pis. rarely used 
(b); minus J, Rem.; per cent., p. 190 j 

• (c); Decimals, p. 196 (/); other methods 

of expressing fractions (</); Adverbial, 
Numerals, p. 190; Multiplicative, 
p. 197 ; Ar. seldom used (b) and (a); Dis 
tributives, p. 198; y off an y aft an, p. 198 
(1) and footnote 2; Recurring, p. 198; 
Apfroxim vte, p. 199; numoral prefixed 
to noun forms comp, adj., p. 108 (17) and 
Rem. 

Numerical Adjectives, pp. 199-200 ; formed 
by silent (/i), § 55 (a), p. 199; Story 
Tellers idioms (6); obs. idioms from I 
Tuzuk-i Jahangirl, (b ); Ar. num. adjs., 
p. 200 (c). 

Numerical Figures, p. 3.3. 

Nvn-i munfanl, p. 343, footnote I. 

Nuqrcf i, etc., how written, p. 400. 

Nuvvub, p. 458 (e) and footnote 0. 


O 

Objective genitive, p. 448. 

Obscurity, = tjhamdzat, p. 031 {d ); p. 054 
(b) (1) to (4); great length or brevity 
causes it, p. 059 (b). Vide Ambiguity 
and Incoherence. 

* Odd,’ or more, p. 198 (3). 

Odes, p. 035. 

Omens, p. 392 (r). 

On = immediately after, — bi~, p. 504 {g). 

Once again, p. 197 (e). 

Only, position in sentence, p. 490 and foot¬ 
note 1. 

Onomatopy, p. 033 (k). 

Optative rnood, p. 233 (/) ; clauses, , r 50 ( e ); 
is form of condit. clause, introduced by 
kdsh chi budi, etc., p. 550 (r) and foot¬ 
notes 3 to 5 ; Opt. and Past Opt., repre¬ 
sented by same tense, p. 551 (<’), Rem. ; 
in Mod. Pers., both can bo represented 
by the Aor. or the Impi-rf., and the Past 
Opt. by the Plup. also, p. 551 (/). 

Or, p. 342 (4). 

Order of Words, and Errors in, pp. 004-13; 
formal order, p. 004 (a); dut. follows the 
ace. (6); words donoting time placed 
first (c); when complement is a sentence, 
it comes last (d) ; when obj. is qualified 
by a rel. clause it can precede (r) ; more 
than one verb at ei$d of sentence, p. 005 
(/) ; Iinpera. can begin clause (/); in rn.c. 
a few verbs precede their dal . (g ); posi¬ 
tion of first portiofi of comp, or pot. verb 
(h); Inversion (i); exam, of, pp. 005-7 ; 
avoid crowding circumstances together, 
p 607 (/); circumstances should not bo 
placed between two capital members (k); 
corresponding order to be assigned to cir¬ 
cumstances (l); examples of collocation, 
pp. 608 (m) (n), 613; adjs. and phrases in 
appos. may follow the verb, p. 615 (2). 

Ordinals, pp. 191-3. 

Orthography and Orthoepy, p. 1. 

Oxymoron, p. 631 (e) and footnote 7. 


P 

Pacha , leg of cattle only, in m.c., p. 309, 
footnote 3. 

Padshuhat, Indian, on Ar. measure, p. 404, 
Rom. I. 

Pah, interj., p. 369. 

Pair, noun in sing, after, p. 469 (6). 

Pak and suf , p. 161 (2). 

Palindromes, letters that are, p. 9 (h) and 
footnote. 

Pdliida and falxida ; p. 243, footnote 4. 

Paludan and palidan, amongst Afghans = 
to search, p. 243, footnote 4. 

Panja-yi duzdlda , or khamsa-yi muata.riqa y 
p. 206 (o) and footnote 7; names of, p. 
209 (/>) (1). 

Paradise, four grades of, p. 180 (w) and 
footnote 1 ; p. 190. footnote 1. 

Paragraphs and chapters, p. 613, Rem. 
III. 

PdraA , subs., p. 125 (p) (2). 

Parda kh tan . p. 244, Rem and footnote 5. 

Parenthesis, p. 652 (/) and footnote 2. 

Par i kah-i, p. 127 (12). 

I Participles. Past, p. 527 (m) (1) to (n), p. 531 ; 
used conjunctively, final n considered 
a copulative eonj., p. 527 (m) (I); re¬ 
dundant viiv with, p. 528 : can take place 
of adv. (2) arid foofnoto 3; of subs., 
p. 5 9 (3) and footnotes 1 and 4; of a 
clause (4) ; of an adj. (5); as pass, part., 
p. 530 (6); used for pros. part, in Eng., 
p. 530 (7); and in Pers., with slight 
change of meaning (8); indicates shite 
(9); of certain trans. vbs. is used pus- 
sivoly, p. 531 (10); nog. formed with na-, 
with na (II); as a means of condensa¬ 
tion, p. 531 (n); ‘ rnisrelntodp. 531 

(n) to 532 ; p. 156 (r)(4); Ar. fern. Past 
Part., p. 51 (<y); Porf. Part, profixod to 
bxida ast = “ must ” in Af. Pers., p. 906 
(4S, and footnote 1; Part. Pres., p. 532 

(o) ; part, in -an not much used, always 
for contin. action, p. 532 (o) to 533; 
contin. tense may bo formed by it, p. 
53;; p. 156 ( r ) (1) and (3); Verbal 
Adjec. in -a, p. 54, Rem. ; Adverbial 
Part., p. 528 (2) and footnote 3; vide 
above: Paiitk tple Future, p. 535 (r), 
how formed list'd in pi. (r) and footnote 
2. 

Paronomasia, p. 655 (b) (2); p. 628 (;) and 
footnote 1. Vide also Tajnw. 

Parsis, Indian, how divided, p. 401, foot¬ 
note 3. 

Paa for m, p. 578 (2). 

Pashmodun — so-and-so, such and such, 
p. 107 (2). 

Pas mdnda and ‘■aqab manda, p. 129, Rem. 
II. 

Passive Voice, pp. 285-88 ; methods of ex¬ 
pressing, p. 285 ( b ); not every verb ad¬ 
mits of a Passivo, p. 286 (c); ex. of gram, 
pass., p. 286 {d) ; trans. Inf. used for 
pass., p. 286 (3); pass, to express possi¬ 
bility for impossibility, p. 286 (4); pass, 
expressed by Ar. Past Part., p. 287 (e); by 
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3rd pers. pi. of trans. (/); pass, of neut. 
verb to express impossibility, App. B, p. 
891 and footnote 2. 

Past Tense, vide. Preterite ; Eng. Past Indie, 
expressed by Pers. Aor., p. 539 (c); Past 
Habitual, for mere supposition, p. 547 
and footnote 3; for future but impossible 
suppositions, p. 547 and footnote 4; 
Past Potential vide Habitual; Past 
Sttbj. and Past Presumptive, p. 531 (/)'; 
Contjn. Past Subj., p 523. 

Pathos, p. 522 (7) and footnote 3. 

Puya — thunder, vulg., p. 274, footnote 1. 

Per, p. 322 (11) and footnote 9. 

Per cent., p. 1 6 (c). 

Perfect Tenso, old form of 2nd pers. sing., 
p 232, VIII Rem.; contin. Perf., p. 232 
(c) (1) ; Perf. tense, pp. 523 ( k)~l; its use 
in Eng. ( k ) (1) ; expressed by Pers. Prefc., 
pp. 52-; (A*)-4 ; Pers Perf. indicates that 
an act is past but its effects continue, 
p. 524 ; indicates time indef. and anterior 
to Profc., p. 524 ; indicates as recently 
finished if time is indefinite, p. 525 (!); h 
dropped in 3rd pers. sing., (2); asl 
omitted (3); subs, verb of other persons 
omitted in certain sentences (3) ; some 
emphatic* statements, p. 520; e\s. illus¬ 
trating Pret., Perf., and Plup., p. 527 l l) ; 
Contin. Perf., p. 53f> (0 and Rem.; 
Perf. Progressive, how expressed, p. 
513 (8); Pure. Subj., p. 542 (/). 

Periphrasis, p. 040 (/) and footnote 3. 

Permit, pp. 261-2. 

Persian, dialects of, p. 030 lp ); prose 
works, p. 039; Mod. Pers. simpler, bill 
lax (r) ; rhetorical stylo, p. 042 (t) ; styles 
to be compared, p. 044 (*/). 

Perspicuity, p. 031 (d). 

Pidar-sag , p. 387 and footnote 5. 

Pig in stables, p. 393 and footnote 1. 

Pilar sal, vulg. for pirur-sul, p. 314, foot¬ 
note 1. 

Plr and Pirn, p. 150 (s) (1); plra, fem., p. 
547 and footnote 0. 

Pirsul . Afghan, p. 151 (<7). 

Pisar, as dimin., p. 397 (f); pisar-bazzdz = 
young cloth merchant, p. 441 and foot¬ 
note 3: pisar tarangi , p. 442 (h): pisaru , 
vulg., p. 5 (I) and p. 95, Rem. II. 

Pish, p 331 (0); pish-i man of place, and 
pish az man of time, p 303 and footnote 
3 ; pish i man Af. = m.c nazd-i 7nan, 
p 80, footnote 3; pish, a compar.,p. 175 
(5); pish kardan — to set a door ajar, 
p 330, footnote 4; pish az an hi, followed 
by Pres. Subj. even when referring to 
past time, p. 502 (i). 

PistaH , p. 400 and footnote 5. 

Pithy, p. 044 and fool note 5. 

Please, ‘vide’ Bi-farmayld. 

Pleonasm, p. 645 and footnote 1. 

Pluperfect, pp. 520 (/)—7; indicates time 
anterior to Pret., used in Condit. sen¬ 
tences, after kdshki , Eng. Plup ex¬ 
pressed by Pers. Pret., p 526 (l): exs. 
illustrating Pret., Perf.. and Plup. (1); 
Old Condit. Plup., p. 527, Rem. ; Contin. 


Plup. not used, p. 538 ( u ) and p. 232 (c) 
(2; and footnote 3; a little used form of 
Plup., p. 232, IX, Rem. 

Ploce, p. 655 and footnote 1, and p 668 (i) 
(1) and footnote I. 

Plural, formation of, in Class Pers., pp. 
58-64; of nouns ending in d or u, p. 59 

(c) ; of words ending in silent ( h ), p. 59 

(d) (c) ; in aspirated h, p. 60 (c), Rem.; 
Ar. words take Pers. pi., p. 60 (/) ; br. 
Ar. pis. (/); reg fem. Ar pi. (g ); used for 
neu. nouns, p. 61 (g ); pi. of pis. ,(/<); bar¬ 
barous form, p. 62 (i); Pers. words with 
Ar. br. pi. (j) ; Ar. fem. pi. added to 
some Pers. words (k) ; br. pi. and bar¬ 
barous pi. may have different moanings, 
p. 63, Rem.; reg. Ar. masc pi. ( l ); in 
Mod. Pers., p. 64; a few br. pis. used 
in m.c. oven by the vulgar, p. 65 (c); in¬ 
correctly used as sings., p. 1 (r), Rom. ; 
fem., Ar. pis. usod in me. (d) ; Pers. 
words with imitation, Ar. fom. pi. (d) ; 
pR. of pis used in m.c., p. 66 (<;) ; reg. 
masc. Ar. pi. in speaking (h) : br. pi. 
treated as sing., Pers. pi. added, p. 469 
footnote 1 ; pi. used for respoct, p 472 
{p): to give prominence to a word, p. 
467 (c); used for sing, to avoid a pointed 
allusion, p. 473 (7) ; Eng. pi trans. by 
Pers. sing., p. 473 (/’) ; pi after cardinal 
(s ); wit h several nouns, pi. termination 
added to last, p. 474 (r); pi. of shutur- 
haclicha , etc., p. 475 (<r); with Pret. or 
Imperf., difference (.r); ft ami n qadr and 
hamin qadr-hd {y ); royal pi., p. 476, foot- 
noto 2; subs, refloated in pi. to indicate 
suporlativo (z ); pi. damTP “bloods” for 
excess, p. 350 and footnote 1 ; pi. used in 
Qur*an when Allah speaks, p. 288 (h) 
and footnote 3; the Fatos as a possible 
pi. subject, footnote 4. 

Poetry, p. 634 (m). 

Polysyndeton, p. 651 (q) and footnote 3. 

Posh posh, p. 371 and footnote 3, and p. 372 
and footnote 3. 

Possession, expressed by dnt., p. 77 (g), 
Rem. ; by mdl, * vide’ undor Mino. 

Possible, expressed by shy dan , p 248 (6) ; 
as quickly as possible, p. 627 (23) and 
footnote I. 

Potential, Past tense, vide Habitual. 

Prayor, times of, p. 206 (d). 

Precativo, class., p. SJ31, Rem. ; p. 233 (/). 

Precision, lack of, p. 658 (a). 

Predicate — khahar, p. 636 ( n). 

Predicative Clauses, pp. 562-70; in class. 
J'ers., the statement that completes the 
predicate is indirect nom., p. 562 (a); 
but in Mod. Pers. in indirect (h ); after 
verbs of commanding, for bidding, etc., 
indirect preferred (c); exs. of direct, p. 
564 (d); m.c. exs. of indirect, p. 565 (e); 
same sentence may be rendered by direct 
or indirect and have different meanings, 
exs., p. 566 (/) and p. 567; the 2 con¬ 
structions may account for the differ¬ 
ence in tenses in some subor. clauses, 
p. 567, Rem. II; exs. of other Pred. 
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clauses, p. 508 (<7) to p 570; Pred. j 
clauses changed from Condit., p. 551 (p). | 

^Prepositions, pp. 322-38; noun preceded 
and followed by a prep., p. 322 (c); prep, 
added for emphasis, p. 3_'3 (c) (2); 2 
preps., or prep, and adv., joined (d ); 
andar—dar, p. 324 (g); exs. of simple 
preps, (h); Particles of exception, p. 330 j 
(1), Rem. ; may bo used adverbially (?) ; | 
words that may bo preceded by simple 
preps., p. 331 (2); the subs, that take 
the place of preps, in m.c., p. 332 (n); 
exs. of common props., p. 333 (o); nazd , 
used for pers. only; some preps, in¬ 
terchangeable, p. 338 (20); compar. and 
sup. sullixes added to, p. 170 (o) (2); 
preps, syntax, pp. 502-5; may be ex- 1 
pressed by izufat , p. 502 (a) ; repeated 1 
and not repoatod (6) ; among and amidst 
(d): between and betwixt (r); govern¬ 
ment of, p. 000, vide under Government. 
Vide also Pish, Ba l d. 

Present Tense, diamat. pros., p. 209 (2) 
and footnote 4 ; pros, tense, p. 510 (c); in 
class. Pers. chiefly u.sod for Def. or , 
f'ontin. Pres., rarely for Fnt., p. 511 (c); | 
in Mod. Pers. as a Pres. Def. orlndof. Id) 
(I), as Fut. (d) (2); in Pot. sense, p. 512 
(3); in quoting (4); in dram, narration 
(5'; inconsistent to change time from 
Pros, to Past (5); mod in Persia for Png. 
Past, p. 513 (0); for propositions that 
aro always true or false (7); for Eng. 
Perf. (8) ; dramatically usod for Fut., 
Hem. I; Contin. Pies., Rem. IT ; “l do I 
not and will not” and “is and always | 
has,” how expressed, p. 520 (k). \ 

Presumptive Past, vide Fut. 

Preterite Perfect, Past Definite, pp. 515-7 ; 
used in narrating events that closely fol¬ 
low each other, bi- prefixed, exs., p. 515 
( g ); exprossos action just completed, used 
for Pres. Subj., as an uncertain Future, in 
class. Pers. after verbs of ordering, p. 570 
and footnotes 1 to 0; refers to a dofinito 
point of time and Prof, to Indof., p 517 ; 
liko tho Imperf. is used for the Pros., p. 
517 and footnotes 2 and 3; used for Eng. 
Plup., p. 520 ( l); exs. illustrating Pret., 
Perf., and Plup., p. 527 (l): takes place 
of Eng. Inf., p. 530, footnote 3 ; ut-ed for 
Aor. and Pres, in conditions, p. 251, foot¬ 
note 1 ; used for Pres. Subj., p. 539 (b). 
Hem. and p. 543 (2) ; in conditions, p. 
555 ( e ); Pret. and Imperf. with sing, and 
pi. noun, p. 475 (:j) ; class. Pret. forms of 
3rd pers. sing;., as gu/ld , p. 231 , footnote 2. 

Prose, p. 034 ( m); tlireo kinds, p. 037 ( o) 

8; impassioned Eng. prose has rhythm, 
etc., Rem., Prosody, accent and quan¬ 
tity, in Eng. and Ar., p. 635 and foot¬ 
note 1. 

Pros to semainomenon , p. 001 and footnotes 
1, 2 and 5. 

Protasis, understood, p. 548 (c) (l),Rem.; 
Plup. for Imperf., p. 549 ( d ). 

Pronouns, Personal, p. 08; ma vulg. for 
man (a); voc. of tu (a); ay an ki (a) ; 
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man ra (vulg.) and man-l ra, footnote 3; 
with props., p. 09 (a) ; for 3rd pers., the 
demons, semetimes u&ed, p. 09 (6); u 
used for an (b) ; band a mu kh Us. kamtna , 
(b ); vide also Aqall , Du'u-gu, Da*t, Hciqu ; 
3rd pers. pi., polite forms, p. 70 (d) (c) 
(/); Syntax of, p. 476; pi. of shema (e); 
Affixed Pronouns, p. 71 ; - ash and 
-shan for animates, and inanimates, p. 

71 (a) (2); how enunciated, p. 72 (3);* 
after final -i (4); after alif-i maqsxira (5) ; 
vowel poetically omitted (5), Rem.; 
after final harnzah (0) : after silent h, p. 

72 (b) and p. 73 (/); joined to con j. ki 
(5), Rem. ; after -a or -u (c); exs. (d) ; 
pi. affixed prons. not much used in class. 
Pers., p. 73 (c) ; not followed by ra, p. 
74, Rom. II; ambiguity of, p 74 (g ); in 
m.c. affixed to some props , p. 75 {h) ; 
not affixed to bar, ha, hi, tti, juz, zahar, 
etc. (//); when possess., how named (h); 
some mod. vulgarisms (v); may take 
tho | laeo of reflexives (?); joined to qual. 
adj. and not to noun, p. 152 (?); affixed 
take the place of the dat. in ra, p. 450 
(8): rd omitted after noun in class. Pers., 
p. 457 (18); rd omitted when tho pron. 
is the obj., p. 458 (21) ; Possessive Pro¬ 
nouns, ]). 75; affixed prons as posses- 
sives, p. 75 (a ); followed by rd {a); 
classically f u used only after 3rd pers., 
footnote 2; cases formed by preps., p. 70 
(a); suffixed to last of a series of nouns, 
(a), Rem. ; expressed by pers prons. (b); 
sep. pron. in ace. requires ra (b) ; c 1 't. 
formed by ra or hi- (b) ; sep. prons. come 
last (b), Rem. ; voc. of man (b), Rem. : 
sep. pron. with az — possession ( d) ; 
reflex, pron ~ possession (e ); demons, 
pron. = “mine, thine,” etc., (/); malri 
man , etc. = mine, etc., p. 77 {g) ; pos¬ 
session expressed by the dat. (g), Rom.; 
po^-s. preceding its noun, p. 012 (10) and 
footnote 2. Reflexive and Recipro¬ 
cal Pronouns, p. 77 (a); refer to subj. 
(a ); Jehad. for animate or inanimate nouns 
(a) (I); khud or kh wish but not khw'sh- 
tan with immaterial things, p. 78 (4); 
Jehad common in compounds, p. 79 (a), 
Rom. I ; khud-hu ipl., (a), Rem XI; 
Ichwlhu-mun, etc., ditto; hi-nafsi-hi (b): 
kh wish for khud ( c) ; khudshtan, poss. 
and reflex., unlike khwtsh. can stand 
alone, occurs in compounds, used for 
rational beings only, p. 80 ( d) ; in m.c. 
is a subs, only, p. 81 (/); in Mod Pers. 
can be expressed by affixed pronoun s, 
p. 81 (h); thud (c); in m.c. reflex, does 
not always refer to subj., p. 81, Rem. I ; 
khud-ha, Rem. II ; hi-khud-am and bi- 
khud , Rem. Ill; khynshu-wand, subs., 
p. 81 (/); khwishtan = reflex pron. {g) ; 
in Mod. Pers reflexives can be expressed 
by affixed prons., p. 81 ( h) ; Reciprocal 
pronouns, p. 81 (i) and p. 100 (6) ; De¬ 
monstrative pronouns may = posses¬ 
sion, pp. 70 (/)—7 ; im ancient form of 
in, p. 82 {b) ; pis. (6); tin-ha classically= 
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they (6); idioms with an, p. 83 ( d) (/); 
%n =latter («); an in certain phrases (g ); 
an in mystic poetry, p. 84 (h); in u an 
m.c. = various things (i ); in = about to 
{i ); in — here 1 am, p. 85 (j ): old idiom 
with in (/) : in kuja va an Jcuja (k ); posi¬ 
tion of ( m) ; added exs. of demonstra¬ 
tives (n ); inak, dnak, p. 87 (o); ant 
(p); Emphatic Demonstrative pro¬ 
nouns, pp 87-8, ride Hamin and Ham,an ; 
Compound Demonstrative pronouns, 
pp. 88-90, ‘vide* Chunin , Chundn 
Hamchil, etc.. Chandin, Chanddn: In¬ 
terrogative pronouns, pp. 91-8 ; ki ? is 
dof. and requires rd t p. 130 ( b ). ‘Vide* 
Kuddm, Ki, ChiChand , Chirn ; Substi¬ 
tutes for Tnterr. pronouns, p. 98; chi- 
quna , p. 98 (a); chun (6); Indefinite 
Pronouns, pp. 98-129; hama is def. and 
requires ra, p. 130 (b) ; “ ono ” can often 
be rendered by har ki , p. 104, Rom. II ; 
expressed by 2nd pors. simr. Aor. or Past 
Habit, (c) (0). * Vide* Yak-i, Dlgar 

(jh ayr, A furl i y Kat ?, kan i, Adam , Tn*~in , 
Shakh°-i>, Hick , etc., chiz y ehiz-i, Fuldn, 
So-and-so, Such and suc.h. Roth, Neither 
of two, Chand (a few), Qadr-i , etc., Hama , 
etc., Jumla , etc., JamV y SFYir, Kdffa, 
Tamdm , etc., Kull, etc., Har, 

etc., etc., Guruh-i , Akyar, Pura-i y 

Khurdari , Kam- 7, Andak-i , Taraf-i y 
Bar kh - i, Juzv-i , LaJdi*-i y Shamma-i , 
Nahza, /ana, Par-7 kdh-i, Ba'z-i, BiV 1 
?/ar, Bdqi, etc. : Syntax of Pronouns, j 
pp. 470-90; pors. prons., Shah and pi., : 
p 479 (a), etc. ; prons. should follow their ! 
nouns without the intervention of I 
another noun, p. 479; “it” prospective, : 
irnnorsonal, p 480: pronoun should not ; 
refer to a noun following, p. 480, Rem. 

II and p. 612 (10) and footnote 2; 1st 
pers more worthy than 2nd, etc., p 481 , 
(h) : if antecedent to prons. is not known 
ambiguity results, p. 482 (d) (I); position 
of ra with an affixed pron. ofton deter¬ 
mines antecedent (2) ; ‘ former ’ and 

‘latter,’ p. 483 (c) (1) and (2); pros, and ’ 
rotros, p. 484 (3): ‘ 1 such , = c c of unity, 

p. 484 (4); Sr K, /e K and accusatives ; 
(/); omission of pors. pron. when not 
emphatic, p. 485 (g) (h) ; noun repeated 
to avoid use of ambiguous pron., Rem.; 
pors. pron. inserted when emphatic. ( i ) ; 

‘ each other ’ and ‘ one another,' ‘ every,’ 
pp 479 -80 (l ); either, noil her (m) ; self 
(n) ; all (o); both (p): Relative Pro¬ 
nouns. syntax of.pp. 487 (r/)-900 ; ‘which’ 
referring to a clause = ki, p. 487 (q) (1); 
‘that’ for ‘who,’ and Pers. paraphrase 
{q) (2): ‘that’and ‘who’ restrictive (q) 

(3) ; ‘what’ and ‘that which,’ p. 488 

(4) ; how relatives should bo placed to 
avoid ambiguity (9) ; transition from a 
rol. clause to ono of affirmation, p. 489 
(8); errors in the use of the relatives (8); 
errors in concord of, p. 600 (g) : pron. of 
rel. clause, how stylod, p. 559 (4). 


Pronunciation of consonants, p. 11; sum¬ 
mary, p. 40. 

Proper names, definite, p. 130 (6). 

Prophets, number of, p. 190, footnote 1. 

Pun, ‘ vide ’ Tajnix. 

Punctuation, p. 37. 

Pusht pnnht, p. 371 and footnote 3, and 
p. 372 (10) and footnote 3; pusht-i ham y 
p. 337, footnote 2. 

Pnutin daridan , etc., idioms, p. 416 and 
footnote 1. 

Puzzles, Persian, in inserting diacritical 
points, etc., p. 44. 


Qabl y p. 331 (6); qabl az an ki y followed by 
Pros. Subj., p 502 ( i ). 

Qabulanidan , m.c.,p. 284 (7). 

Qadr-i. in qadr y etc., p. 112 (h). 

Qahwa-chi . p. 409 and footnote 5. 

Qdjdr y p. 653 and footnote 5. 

Qalam-ddn . p. 410 and footnote 3. 

Qalil and qalil-i, ‘ vide’ Andak-i. 

Qaniitf and chihil-var , p. 378 (7) and foot¬ 
note 4 

Qand — loaf sugar, p. 377 and footnote 4. 

Qasida-yi madhiyya , p. 635. 

Qat.iba , not common, followed by izajat , 
p. 117(13). 

Qazd and Qadar y p. 393 (i). 

Qishldq y * vide ’ Yildq. 

Qism and Jiir, p. 470 ( l ) ; aqsdm, pi. (w). 

Qizil-bash , p. 653 and footnote 5. 

Qiziljih . qizilcha , dimin., p. 396 and foot¬ 
note 3. 

Quantity, words signifying are in 

appos., p. 621 (h). 

Qudrat-i kdmil and qudrat-i kamila, p. 157 
(t) (3). 

Qur*dn y purchasing, p. 380 (17) and Rem. 


R 

lld t of acc., after proper names, certain 
prons , hama , 'interr.of, ki, yak-i t etc., 
p. 130 (6); omitted in Gnlistan, foot¬ 
note 4 ; ra of dat. cannot be omitted (c) : 
in Mod. Pers. the affix possossive prons. 
usually have rd y this construe, rare in 
class. Pars, (c); rd t and def. nouns that 
have the ^ of unity, p. 131 (/); rd — 

bar ay, p. 463 and footnote 5; rd with 
def and indef. noun fh appos., p. 618 ( d), 
Vide Accusative and Dative cases. 

Radd kardan and ahudan , p 334, footnote 
1; in m.c. radd shudan = to pass by, 
miss the mark,p. 176 10 ) (3) and footnote 
1. 

Rdfizi , p. 653 and footnote 6. 

Ra/tan, p. 263; = to continue, Afghan, 
p. 263 (a): raw k (/); = to be on the 
point of, m.c. ( h ). 

Rajay y name of a metre, p. 637 (o) and foot¬ 
note 1. 
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Raji ‘ and ‘5‘ id, — pron. in rel. clause, p. 559 
(4). 

Ram, popular belief, p. 379 (16) and foot¬ 
note 3. 

Rdsta-bdzar , p. 656 and footnote 7. 

‘Rather than,’ p. 179 (r) (2); zlnhar , 
pp. 370-1. 

Rati , Indian weight, p. 214, footnote 3. 
Rauza ‘ vide 7 Rawza. 

Razm , a division of poetry, p. 635. 

Rawza , meanings of, Indian belief, p. 323, 
footnote l, 

Rawza-JsJkwan , style of signature, p. 70 (c), 
Rem. 

Ravanldan racana k. , substituted for, 
p. 284, Rem. 

Redundancy, p. 645 (/>) and footnote I ; 

p. 668 (;). 

Reflexive Verbs, p. 285 (£)• 

Refrain of S mg, p. 646 (d) (3). 

Relative Pronoun, and Demonstrative or 
Relative Yd, pp. 141-9, so rel. pron., 
particle lei takes its place, p. 141 (or); 
pron in rel. clause omitted or inserted, 
(a); noun before a rel. clause may bo 
considered def. even if preceded in 
Eng. by in def. article, p. 141 ( b) and 
footnote 4, and p. 142 (d\; noun made 
specially* clef, by yd (5); is possibly an 
extension of the izdfat , p. 142 (b) ; this 
yd corresponds to the Eng. restrictive rel. 
pron. (c) ; names of this yd (c) ; how 
written (c); pron in rel. clause expressed 
or understood, pp. 142-4 (cl); another 
way of declining the rel., p. 144 (e) ; ox. 
of incorrect modern construction (e) and 
footnote 5; rel. cannot be joined to sing, 
of demons, peons, an and In , or to kar f 
pp. 144-5 (f/); may bo added to p!., 
p. 145 (g ); should not be joined to pers. 
prons (g) ; can be omitted when noun 
is made def. by demonstr. pron., exs. 
(h ); omitted from noun following dnchi , 
p. 146, footnote 1 ; ex. of its omploymont 
alter an and In (i) ; with proper names ! 
(/); with noun qualified by a simple adj. ! 
( k) ( l) ; ex. from JSa‘di and its mod. 
oquiv., p. 146 (?n); with subs, and num., 
p. 147 (n) ; az qardr-l ki ma'lum ml- . 
shavad (o) ; if noun is indef., verb precedes i 
ki ( h) ; exs of omission in non-restrictive 1 
rel. clauses ( r ) ; demons, yd before ki 
may represent tbp Eng. indef. art., 
p. 148, Rem. : chunan and clianddn used 
with demons, yd in India and Afghan¬ 
istan but not in Persia (s) : abstract sing. . 
nouns do not admit of rel. yd ; may be ! 
used with pi. abstract nouns, concreto 
nouns take p. 149 (v) ; ^ added to j 

last of two nouns coupled by (w ); 

Relatives introducing the Subjunc¬ 
tive. p. 538 (a); Relative Clauses, 
pp. 558-62; introduced by “who, what, 
etc.,* p 558 (a) (1) ; position of relative, 
p. 559 (2) (3); antecedent to ki may be a 
demons , indef., or pers pron., or com¬ 
mon or proper noun,p. 559 (4) ; common 


noun in restrictive rel. clauses may be 
preceded by demonstrative pron. or fol¬ 
lowed by yd, footnote 4; antecedent and 
pron. of relative clause, how termed, 
p. 559; exs., p. 560 (5): excessive sus- 
pence, p. 561 (b) and footnote 5, and 
p. 562 (c); rel. clause may be converted 
into condit. (d ); one relative may do 
duty for more than one clause, if in 
different cases the rel. repeated or other¬ 
wise, p. 601 ( e) ; exs. illustrating the 
government of some verbs and preps., 
P- 602 (/). 

Relative Noun, Ar., p. 400 (3) and footnote 
o; Persian imitations, ditto. Vide also 
Appendix A. 

Repetition of Word or Phrase, Jingling 
Sounds, Alliteration, pp 622-8 ; exs. of 
jingling words, p. 622 (a); Meaningless 
Appositive (a) and Remarks l and II ; 
the same number repeated has a distri¬ 
butive, continuativo, or intensive sense, 
other words (6); Ar. Sing, followed by its 
br. pi., p. 624 (c) ; two different measures 
from same root (d) ; Pers. pi preceding 
Pers. sing. ( c) ; Profess. Story-tellers 
repeat same word for continuation (/) ; 
repetition of word or phrase for emphasis 
(r/); repetition of substantive with izdfat , 
p. 625 (h ); Exs. of repetition ( i ) (1) to 
(97) ; Persians repeat- Present but not 
Fast Part., p. 627 (26) and footnote 2; 
Afghans repeat Past Part. (28); Alli¬ 
teration, p. 628 (/). 

Require, expressed by kh was tan , p. 260 (/' 

Registered post, p. 213 (c). 

Resemblance, adjectives of, p. 168 (16). 

Rhetoric and Composition, pp. 629-44 ; 
definition of Rhetoric, oratory, etc. ; how 
divided ; no Ar. terms exactly corre¬ 
sponds to “ Rhetoric ”; how divided by 
the Arabs, p 629 (a): Composition, = 
inshd , p. 630 ( b ) ; Stylo, kinds of (c) ; 
two merits common to all styles (d) ; 
Figures («) ; varioty, p. 632 (/); pathos 
(q) ; ludicrous stylo (h) : humour (i) ; wit 
(?) ; melody or harmony, p. 633 (k ); taste 
(/); composition divided into Proso and 
Poetry; rhythm, rhyme, metro, p. 634 
(m); git not nazrn, p. 635 and footnote 2 ; 
Bazm and Razm . what they include ; divi¬ 
sions of Eng. poetry, p. 635; Prose; 
simple, compound, and complex sen¬ 
tences, p. 636 (n) (I); balanced sentence 
(2); periodic or looso sentences (3); Mu- 
raj jaz prose, Musajja ‘ or Muqaffg . Saj i 
and its divisions. Murassa 1 ' , p. 637 (o) ; 

1 Ari proso,p. 638 (o) ; Eng. prose and 
rhythm, balance, exs. of Ant ithosis, IshHq- 
dg, Tajnls , Taqllb , the Faxuha-yi ‘ Aja'ib 
(o ); Persian, the language of several coun¬ 
tries (/>) ; dialects, some Indian prose 
works, p. 639; Mod. Pers. prose simple 
but lax, p. 640 (r); quality, preferable 
to quantity, long and short sentences, 
p. 641 ; rhetorical style of the Persians, 
the Anvdr-i Suhayli , p. 642-4; com¬ 
parison of works suggested for students. 
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p. 644. Errors in Rhetoric, pp. 659- 
72 ; incoherence, p. 659 (a) ; length and 
brevity, source of obscurity (6); construc¬ 
tion that looks to the implied sense pros to 
sSmnino?nenon and kata sunUsln, p. 660 (c); 
zeuqma, p. 663 (d) ; negatives, too many 
te): exs. of further errors, p. 664 (/); 
metaphor, false, p. 665 (<7)(1); Irish bulls, 
incongruities of speech, p. 667 (2) and 
footnote 2; confusion as to topical subject 
( h ) ; majaz-i mahall bi-ism-i hdl ( h) and 
footnote 3; skilful use of same word in 
different senses, p. 668 (i) (1); unskilful 
use, Rem. ; Tantology or Hashv-i 
QabTj? (2) ; a new construction should 
not be introduced without cause, p. 669 
(k); Antitheses, faulty, incomplete, p. 
670 (/); Cltmax, (m) (1); An>iclimax 
(m) (2); Rule of Sum fence, violation 
of, p. 671 (n ); Coherence, illogical com¬ 
pound sentence®, p. 671 (o) ; mistaken use 
of ‘and, 1 p. 672 (o). 

Rhyth, p. 634 (w). 

Rico, grains for weighing drugs in India, 
p. 214, footnote 3. 

Jint'in , coarse, polito phrases, p. 241 and 
footnote 4. 

Riza-khwdnT, of nightingale, p. 380 and 
footnote 1. 

Roots or Stems, of simple Pers. verbs, 
p. 239; of Arabic, Appendix A. 

Ru-yi ham , m.c., = on an avorage, p. 355, | 
footnote 1; p. 302 (7) and p. 304. 

Rud-khidna, p. 413 and footnote I. 

Ruq'-ah handwriting, p 36. 

Rustam, p. 179 (4) and footnote 2. 

Ruz-1 ■ fawzd v , longest day, p. 210 (r) : ruz-i 
iskamba-shuy (c) : ruz-i mabada — ‘ a 

rainy day,’ p. 228 (r). 

Ruzana, p. 291, Rem. 

Ruz-gdh and Ruzak-7 , p. 228 (/) and foot¬ 
note 2. 

S 

Sd and asa, suffix, prob. connected with 
Hindi sd, p. 419 and footnote 1. 

Sad, written with s to distinguish it from 
Ar. sadd , p. 183, footnote 3 and p. 184, 
Rem. II; du sad class, for davist, p. 183 ; 
sadhd, hazdr-hu , etc., p. 189 {k ); sadha-yi 
mardum, Af., p. 190 (k). 

Suf and pdk, p. 161 (z). 

Safar, Trophet died in, Last Day, p. 392 
and footnote 2. 

Sag-i kist , p. 293 (/) (2) and footnote 9. 

Sahib, with izafat, p. 436 (g ); fem. and pi. of 
(<7); without izafat , p. 437 (a); p. 440 (5). 

SdHr , prop. = “ remainder.” also — “ the 
whole ” ; followed by izafat , p. 117 (12). 

Saj *. = rhymed prose, mutavdzin, mutarraf, 
mnrasm *, p. 637 (o). 

Sakhta bash, p. 265 (6). Rem IV. 

Sakhtaji, = adulteration, p. 281, footnote 
2 and (d) (2). 

Sathtan , =kardanin compounds, p. 245 (3) 
and footnote 3; p. 281 (d ); intr. = “ to 
put up with,” ( d) (l). 


Salam, kardan and khwandan . p. 604 and 
footnote 2; salam un ‘alay-kum , etc., 
p. 382 (g). 

Saldmt-i Hbarat or simplicity, p. 631 (d). 

Salkh . = last of the month, p. 193 ( h ). 

Sdlu , ‘ vide ’ Shila. 

Salutation, of Jews, p. 382 and footnote 
4 ; of Muslims, p 382-3 and footnote 5. 
Vide Greeting. 

Sun, T., = total, p. 419 and footnote 3. 

SandH ‘ or Figures, p. 631 (e). 

Sang-i 56, p. 215 (6). 

Sdni, not rol. adj., p. 401, Rem. II. 

j Sdql-ndma , p. 635. 

i Sar, without izafat, p. 437 (a) and p. 438 

1 (4) ; Sar-i shnnd , p. 386 and footnote 3; 

sar-i ash, etc., Af. idiom, p. 310 (4); sar-i 
khar, intruder, p. 386 ( l) ; sar-afganda , in 
Mod. Pers. = ashamed ; class. = head cut 
off. p. 174 (i) (2) and footnote 3 

Sar-a-bula , p. 304 and footnote 1. 

Sara hat, clearness, stylo, p. 631. 

Sar-darakht'i , p. 440 and footnote 4. 

Sarf, p. 48; Sarf-i saghlr and sarf-i kabir, 
Indian term, p. 234, Rein. 1J. 

Sark an park an, Afghan, p. 627 (30) and 
footnoto 3 

Sar-khwur . of wife, p. 440 and footnoto 3. 

Sarma-yi plr zal, p. 210 (d). 

Sar-rdhl , ‘ vide ’ Dam-rahi. 

Satires, p. 635. 

Savar and Savura, p. 308 and footnote 2. 

Suya-yi shurnd ham na-sha*ad , p. 3S4 and 
footnoto 3. 

Sayyid , signature of, p. 70 (c). 

Sazidan, p. 266, etc. 

| Scarcely, p. 293 (3) ; scarcely over, vide 

j E ver. 

; Sea-c,unny, p. 666 and footnoto 1. 

, Seasons, p 205: yildq and qishlaq , p. 206 
(c). 

| Sects of Islam, etc., p. 190, footnoto 1; pi. 
of, from Ar. rel. noun, p. 400 and foot¬ 
noto 3. 

i ‘ Seldom if ever,’ p. 50 (/). 

Semi-vowels, p. 22 (d). 

Sentences, order of. pp. 612-3. Romarks 1 
and II ; Balanced Sentence, p. 636 (n) 
(2); Periodic or Loose sentence (3); 
sentences not to be extended beyond 
their natural close, p 658 (d). 

Sentimental vide Mandhir. 

Sha, corrup. of cha, dimin., p. 396 (5). 

Shab-i yaldd , p 210 (c); shab-i chahdr 
shamba, etc., p. 211; shah-guzashta, m 
m.c., izafat often omRted, p. 313 (6). 

Shdbash. p. 368 and footnote 3. 

Shdb-Jdiun and shab-i Jchun, p. 425 and 
footnote 4. 

Shdgird chdpdr , p. 509 and footnote 1. 

Shdh, bow addressed, p. 70 (c), Rem. ; look 
fortunate, right to see any woman un¬ 
veiled, p. 392 and footnote 3. 

Shah i chiragh, for castor oil, p. 378 (6) and 
footnote 3. 

Shah, khar, div, give idea of size, p. 170 (e). 

Shahr-i khamushan and mahalla-yi khdmu- 
shdn, p. 435 and footnote 2. 
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ShaJzhs, indef. prons., p. 103 (c) (4) and 
Rein. I; shamma-i , p. 127 (10). 

Shan , affixod pron., vide Ash. 

•Sharminda, p. 15G (r), Rem. 

Shast for shast, p. 184, Rem. II. 

Shavanda, p. 248, footnote 2. 

Shayad, = should, p. 287 (/) and footnote 
6; p. 290 (k) (1) and footnote 1: always 
followed by Aor., p. 300 (3) ; p. 305 (24). 
Vide also Shayista 

Shayista and shayad , the only parts of 
shdyistan , q.v., used in coll., p. 541 (d) 
and footnote I. 

Shdyistan . p. 200, etc. ; p 540 (d ). 

Slri'alls' oath, p. 290 (i). 

Shikasta , hand writing, p. 30. 

Shila , vulg. for shill a , the Indian said, 
p. 378 (7) and footnote 5. 

Shill a, ‘ vide ’ Shila. 

Shindwdnidan , not used in Persia, p. 283 

(c) (2). 

*S7<Ir. = “ lion ” in Persia, p. 23, footnote 1. 
Should, expressed by Imporf. of khvwstan, 
p 201 (r/): by buyad f p. 371 (o): by 
shayad. p. 287 (/) and footnote 6. 

Shout’s distance, p. 213 (a) and footnote 5. 
S hud an, aux. verb, p 218: for forming 
grammatic pass, (c) : idioms with p. 249 

(d) : = tavunistan , p. 253 (d ); p. 540 (d). 
Shuma-ha and Shumayan, pis. of shumd, 

p. 70 (c). 

Shutur didi ? TVa ; p. 343, footnoto 1. 

Si, si-sad (class.) and si-sad, p. 183. 

Sifr , in Ar. not a numeral, p. 182, foot* 
note. 

Signs and Signals, pp. 389-90. 

Sila, Jcaf-i sila , ‘ vide’ Mawsul. 

Sira, = wire, p. 415, footnote 3. 

Simile or Tashhih, p. 031 ( e ). 

Simplicity. = salasat-i 4 ibarat, p. 031 ( d ). 
Since, p. 523 ( k ) and footnote 4 and p. 525, 
Remark. 

Sipas, p. 331 (4) and (7). 

Siydhat, probably implies pilgrimage, p. 

585, footnote 1. 

Siydq or Diwant, p. 34. 

Sizdah, unlucky to say, p. 182, footnote 4. 
So—As, in compar. between clauses, p. 179 
(5). 

So-and-so, or such and such, pp. 107-8; 
fulan for person or thing, fylana or fulan , 
fem., p 107 (cY; yaru , vulg. m.c. Rem. 
II; fuldni, persons only (2); Fulan u 
Bahmdn , Fulan it Pashmadan , pi. of 
persons or things (2); fulan, but not 
fuldni , may be used as an adj., former 
indef., latter def*, p. 108 (2); chi chiz , 
etc., = what’s his name (3); Bastar u 
bistar , practically obsolete (4) ; fulan 
for chandin , Rem. 

So much , p. 362 (13). 

Solar, year, p. 206 (a); solar months, 
p. 207 ( b ) ; solar letters, p. 31. 

Solecism, p. 630 (d) and footnote 3 and 
p. 631 ( d ). 

“ Somehow or other,” how rendered, p. 370 

(e) . 

Song, comic, p. 636. 


Speech, parts of, p. 48. 

Spite of, in, p. 307 (8); p. 350, footnote 1; 
expressed by 6a, p. 504 (/). 

Square, so many yards square, p. 214 (d). 

Stories, poetical, p. 635. 

‘ Strange still,’ how expressed, p. 178 (>•). 

Street cries, p. 376 (d). 

Style, p. 630 (c) (d ); rhotorical stylo of 
Persians, p. 642 (t) ; further observations 
on style, pp. 652 (a)-8; better known 
word preferable to less known, a concrete 
term to an abstract, etc. (a); Persians 
fond of obsolete and out-of-tho-wav 
terms, p. 652 (a ); exs. of ambiguous 
words, p. 653-4; phrases or words sus¬ 
ceptible of different interpretations or 
used successively in different senses, 
p. 654 (b) ; skilful use of same word in 
different senses, p. 655 (6) (2) ; inconsis¬ 
tent words or pleases to bo avoided (3) ; 
affectation of excellence or 4 fine writing ’ 
(4) ; tho marvellous, puerile, profound 
stylos, p. 656 (r) (1); lack of profusion, 
p. 658 (2) ; sentences not to be extended 
beyond their natural close, p. 658 ( d) ; 
figurative language, p. 658 (r). 

Subject, confusion as to logical subject of 
discourse, p. 667 (h); subject and verb, 
concord of, vide Concord. 

Subjective genitive, p. 448. 

Subordinate clauses, p. 545, etc.; p. 636 (n) 
(l). Vide Conditional, Optative, Con¬ 
cessional, Temporal, Local, Modal, Rela¬ 
tive and Predicative Clauses. 

Subjunctive Mood, pp. 538-44; indicates 
uncertainty; conjs. and rols. that intro¬ 
duce it; gen. employed to express condi¬ 
tion, intention, desire, doubt, end, p. 538 
(a); introduced by ki, p. 539 (a), Rom. ; 
when 2nd verb is Inf. in Eng., Pors. Subj. 
is used for it, even if principal verb is 
past, p. 539 (6); in class. Pors., Inf. also 
used (6); exs. of Pers. Pres. Subj. for 
Eng. Past Indie., pp. 539 (c) to 540; 
after tavunistan, bdyistan and shdyistan 
either subj. or shortened Inf. usod ; Fut. 
Indie, for Fut. Subj., p. 541 (e) and foot¬ 
noto 2; in class. Pers. Fut. Indie, used 
where Mod. Pers. uses Pres. Subj , p. 542 ; 
Perf. Subj. used to express doubt where 
the Pres, obviously could not be used 
(/) ; Past. Subj. used for Pres., p. 543 
(1); Prefc. Indie, used for Aor. (2); Aor. 
of ddshtan = *• to have ” (h); Past Habit., 
Imperf. Tndic., and Plup. Indie., take 
the place of certain tenses of the Subj. 
(i ); Afghan Imperfects, for Pres. Subj. 
f/) ; exs., p. 544 ( k) and (m ); Cotin-. 
Past Subj., p. 523; Contin. Perb\ 
Subj., p. 536 (t), Rem. Vide also Aorist 
and Future Perfect. 

Substantive, p. 48 ; def. and indef., p. 49 ; 
gender (6); Ar. nouns forms of, p. 50 (c) 
in old Pers. -5 added to subs, qualified 
by intensive adj. in -5, p. 169 (a) (2)-; 
compar. and super, suffixes added to 
subs., pp. 176-7 (o) (3) and p. 178, foot¬ 
note 1. 
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Substantive) Verb vide Verb to be. 

Such and such, vide So-and-so. 

Suffixes, ban , van , etc., lajcfa ,, kada , etc., 
etc,., pp. 406-20. 

Sufta , past part, and adj., “ coarse,” 

p. 247 (6) and footnote 1. 

Suhayl , p. 205, footnote 3. 

Sukkdn , p. 666 and footnote 1. 

Sukun or Jazrn , p. 28. 

$u!*i handwrit ing, p. 36. 

Sunni , p. 387 and footnote 1 ; oath of, 
p. 206 an d footnote 1. I 

Superlative> latter term of compar. should | 
not include former, p. 491 ( e ) ; followed 
bv pi. or used as a simple adj , p. 492 (/) : j 
if Ar. and precedes noun, izdfat some¬ 
times inserted (/); compar. used as 
super., double comparatives and super- | 
lalives, p. 492 (g) ; some adjocs. strictly j 
speaking do not admit of supor. (h) ; 
order in sentence is num., subs., adj., 
p. 493 (?'); to avoid repetition, inconsis¬ 
tent qualities may be added to the same 
imun, sing, in Pers., pi. in Eng. (/); non- 
repetition of adj. cause of ambiguity (/), 
item.; subs, with pro]). = adj. (in ); some 
adjs. followed by gen. (n) ; superlative 
with or without izdfat , p. 434 (q) and 
footnote 2. 

Superstitious vide Bibliomancy. 

Surat, = disguise, p. 311 (10). 

Surjch, —rati, p. 214, footnote 3. 

Surma 1 i, p. 400. 

‘ Suspetice,’ Rule of, p. 641, footnote 4; I 
p. 607 (5) and footnote 1 ; excessive sue- ' 
pence, p. 561 (b) and footnote 5, and 
p. 562 (b) ; also p. 647 (j) (1) and foot- i 
note 3; violation of rule, p. 671 (n). | 

Synohysis, p. 607 (5), Rem. 

Syndoche, p. 632 (e) and footnote 1. 

Syntax, etc., pp- 433 to 672. 


T 

Td , f>. 189, Rem. 11;=* and,’ p. 348 and 
footnote 2 ; ta-yi ibtidafiyya , p. 348, foot¬ 
note 3 ; ta-yi tajaliul , p. 258, last line and 
footnote 4, and p. 259 and footnote 2 ; 
and p 349 and footnote 1 ; td-yi tdkidi or 
zinhdriyya , p. 349, footnote 2; pp. 347-8 
(12); id not strictly an equivalent for bi- \ 
“ on,” p. 504 (g), Rem. , 

Tdbk , ex., p. 617 (3), Rem.; tdbi‘-i muk. j 
mol , p. 615 (a); and p. 622 (a); and I 
p. 623 (a) and Rems. 1 and II. Vide also 
Apposition. 

Tabligh , form of Hyperbole q.r., p. 630 (c) 
and footnote 2. 

TafaJhdi p. 301. 

Tafsir , p. 646 (/) and footnote 4. 

Tahakkum, a Figure, p. 633 (/). footnote 1. 

Tdham, = nevertheless, Indian, p. 345, 
footnote 2; p. 358; p. 365 (23); p. 556 
(b) and footnote 9. 

Tajnis, p. 297 (2), and footnote 1; tajnw-i 
khatp.i, p. 322, footnote 2 and p. 546 and j 
footnote 3; p. 638, Rem. and footnotes 


3, 4, 5 and 6 ; ex. of, p. 654 and footnote 
1 ; p. 655 (b) (2). 

Takaltu , p. 321 (1) and footnote 1. 

TaWtallun , in Persia joinod by izdfat but 
not in India, p. 616, Rem. IT. 

Takhjif . p. 29 (d), Rem. L 

Td*kid or mvbalagha , exs. of, p. 534 and 
footnote 1 ; td*kid-i lafzi and td*kid-i 
ima'navi , p. 616 (c) to p. 618; p. 645 (d) 
(2). 

Taklif and zahmat, p 279, footnote I. 

TaHiq handwriting, p. 35. 

Tamam, both subs, and adj., has the same 
izdfat constructions as harna, p. 117 (14); 
tamdm-i rnz and tamdm-i ruzhd , p. 117 
(14); no izdfat in class. Pers. when ta- 
mdm precedes its subs., p. 117 (14); 
hare,hi Uimum-tar , p. 117 (14), Rem. 1 ; 
tdmrn u tamam, p. 118 (15). 

Tamdmat, class , subs., still used by In¬ 
dians and Afghans, p. 118 (17). 

Tamdmi , subs., p. 118 (16). 

Tameness, p 630 ( c) and footnote. 

Tamm , class. = tamam , tumm u tamam em¬ 
phatic, pp. 117-8 (15). 

Tamyiz and mumayyaz , p. 617 (3); tamyiz 
= adv., p. 289. 

Tan, eontrac. of tavdn, p. 252 (a), Rem. 

Tan-i ehand,= a few individuals, class., 
p. Ill (6). 

Tanmq-i pi fat, p. 151 (?) 1. 

Tamrln, p. 30. 

Taqlib , p. 638 and footnote 5. 

Tar and farm, added to participles, preps., 
ad vs., subs., adjs., p. 176 (o) (l) (2) and 
(3); tarin seldom addod to Pers. parts., 
p. 176 (1), Rom. ; tar , where placed 
aftor compound adj. of adj. and subs., 
p. 177 (p) and Rem.; whore addod after 
two or more Comparatives or Superla¬ 
tives, p. 178 ( t ) (1) (2) and footnote. 

Taraf-l , p. 126 (6). 

Taraf-tar, pp. 170-7 ( o) (3). 

Tarh , = design, pattern, etc., p. 290 (5) 
and footnote 4. 

Tarji‘-band, p 646 and footnote 1. 

Tdscha or taxak, measure of water, p. 215 
(c) and footnote 3. 

Tashabih, = vagueness, p. 631 ( d ). 

Ta&hbih or Simile, p. 631 (e). 

Tashdul, p. 29; loss of, p 30; for poetical 
licence, p. 84 (h) and footnote 2. 

Taenif (ballad), p. 635. 

Taste, p. 633 U), * 

Tasu, Af., = inch, p. 214 (b) and footnote 2. 

Talimma, = mizdn “balance of account,” 
p. 129, Rem. J ; tafvil diffusoness, p. 644 

(a) and (b); tatvil-i Id-tuHl , p. 646 (£). 

Tautology, p. 534 and footnote 1 ; = hashv-i 

qabih , p. 631 ( d) and footnote 4 ; p. 644 

(b) ; p. 645 (c) and (d); p. 646 (e) ; p. 658 
and footnote 1 (exs. of yhuluv ); p. 608 
(2) and (j). 

Tavdn , pp. 250-1 (2) and p. 252 (a), Rem. ; 
tan contrac., p. 252 (a), Rem. 

Tavunad hi p. 299 (k) (1) and footnote 1. 

Tavdnistan , p. 249; class, constructions, 
p. 249-52 (a); Mod. Pers. constructions. 
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p. 252 (6); «ov5w,pp. 250-1 (2) and p. 252 
(o), Rem.; tan contrac.,p. 252 (a), Rem. ; 
need not be repeated before two verbs, 

, p« 252 (4); trans. or trans. verb under- 
• stood, p. 252 (4); tavdnad bud, Indian 
idiom, p. 253 (c); before a comp verb., 
position of, p. 254, Rem. ; tarUnd , etc.! 
p. 54 (/) ; p. 540 (d ); iaicr-i ki, p. 305 
(17). 

Tazudd u iahdq , p. 031 (d). Vide Antithesis. 
Tau'jih or mnhlamal" ’ z-ziddayu , p. 032 (/) 
and footnote 4. 

Tawriya , p. 032 (/) and footnote 4. 

Temporal Clauses, p 555 (/) and pp. 570 2; 
normal shape and order, p. 572 and foot¬ 
note 2; ki = wlion (b); td = until (r ); 
correlatives (d); “somehow or other” 
(e): “before that” and “after that,” 

^ p. 571 (/) ; exs. (g). 

Tenses, some rarely used, p. 232 (c): para¬ 
phrases for (g); Use of Tenses, pp. 505- 
37. Vide Aorist, etc.., etc. Examples 
of use of Tenses, App. R, p. 898. 

Torso, style, p. 044 and footnote 5. 

- That * for ‘who,’ and Pers. paraphrase, 

p. 487 (r/) (2); ‘ that’ restrictive, (g) (3) ; 

' that which ’ and ‘ what,’ p. 488 (4). 

‘ The quicker the bettor,’ how rendered, 
p. 178 (u). 

'Thirteen, unlucky number, p. 182, foot¬ 
note 4. 

Tikran or Tikrun, p. 19, footnote 5. 

% ilium y p. 392 and footnote 5. 

Times, twenty times as much, otc., p. 197 
(«)• 

Tiryaq and tirydk, p. 180 (w) (4) and foot¬ 
note 4. 

Too, how expressed, p. 175 (/). 

Toward, p. 505 (i). 

Trajoction or Hyperbaton, p. GOO (»). 
Transliteration, Exercise in, p. 41 ; puzzled 
in, p. 44 (d). 

Tu hi-miri , p. 299 (10). Vide Marg-i shumd. 
tfu/ayl, p. 330, footnote 4. 

Tufu , interj., p. 309 and footnote 4. 

Tufii liyyat , not rol. noun, p. 400 and foot¬ 
note 3. 

Tiujhrd handwriting, p. 36. I 

Tula, p. 651 (n) and footnote 2. 

Taman, — 100,000, obs., p. 184, footnote 1, j 
and p. 185 (6). 

Turan, p. 639 and footnote 3. 

Turk-bachcha , p. 151 (<?). 

Turk! year-cycle, p. 20£ (a) 

Turkish dialects,in Persia, p. < 40, footnote 2. 
Tur KJhudd, m.c. for turd bi-Khuda, p. 71, 
footnote 2; litv-khudd*i vulg. for muft, 
p. 71, footnote 2. 

- Twice two makes four,’ etc., p. 197 (/). 


U 

U, dimin. form in, p 398 (c). 

pers. pron., class, used for on, p. 69 (?>). 
Uf , interj., p. 369 and footnote 4. 

TJftad, = perhaps, p. 505 (a) (1) and foot¬ 
note 3. 


Uftddan , = to begin, p. 257 (d). 

Ubht, pi. of, an address in preaching, p. 60 

_ (”). 

Ulg, p. 193 (f7), Rom. Vide A ulg or Awh ?. 

Ulu ' 1-amr , p. 445 and footnote 2. 

“ Ulya-jdh, ‘ vide ’ * Ali-jah. 

‘Umar, name, p. 450 (7) and footnote 
5. 

‘ Umar-i Khayyam, astronomer, p. 209, foot¬ 
note I. 

4 Umda , subs, and ad]., p. 159 (c) (2). 

‘ Umihn,, pp. 118-9 (20) and p. 119 (23). 

* Umumi, adj. and ‘ umum-i , p. IP) (23). 

Urd for dura, p. S(> (111) and Remark. 

ITrmuz. ride liurinuz 

'Unbar, pi. for sing “a tenth/’ p. 195, 
footnote 5. 

V 

Va, ' vido ’ Pas. 

Va, p. 274 (b) (1) and footnote 3. 

Vd dsafU, interj., p. 368. 

Va an ki -, p. 329, footnote 2 ; = “ or,” 
p. 354 and footnote 1 and p. 340 and 
iootnoto 3; va hdl tin In, how written, 
p. 357 and footnote 4. 

Vagueness, = tashdbih , p. 631 (d). 

Vali , without izdfat, p. 437 («) (1) (2). 

Vali lid or lid bad or bash bash, for after¬ 
thought, p. 582 (e). 

Vdngaliiy Vungahi. p. 315 and footnote 3. 

Vasina,— indigo, p. 378 (11) and footnote 
10. 

Vdv, pronunciation of, p. 340 (2) and foot¬ 
note 2 ; indicating state, p. 341 ; = yd, 
p. 341 ; with several adjs. qualifying one 
noun, pp. 341-2; =a point in punctua¬ 
tion, p. 351 and footnote 3; as dimin. 
termination, p. 50 (e), and p. 398 (e) ; 
vulg. and dimin., p. 50 (e) and Rem. and 
p. 57 (d ); final, as consonant, p. 56, 
Rem. 1 ; redundant after Past Part., p. 
528 (?n) (1). 

Verb, pp. 217-88 ; Verb To Re, simple form 
of, p. 217 (a): how written (a) to (c) ; 
neg. of, p. 219 (g); separate subs, verb, 
p. 219(a); verb Tuans, and Intrans., 
p. 221 ; Budan paradigm of, pp. 221-8; 
bad, budd, p. 227 (d); karchi bdd-d-bdd, 
p. 227 ( d ) ; ruz-i mabddd, p. 218 (e); 3 
forms of Pres, tense “ to be,” p. 228 (g); 
chi bu di , p. 228 and footnote 1 (h); Pret. 
used for Irnperf. in Mod. Pres., p. 228 (t) ; 
bash — “ halt! ” in m.c. (?); Afghans use 
Pres, tense for “to dwell,” p. 229 (/); 
some Verbs are both 'Trans, and 1 n- 
tuans., p. 229 (/); Active Voice of 
Kandan, p. 229; old form of 2nd pers. 
sing Porf., p. 232, VIII; Past Condit. 
can take hi p. 231, VI Rem.; hi- and 
lmpera., p. 230, footnote 2; another 
form of Plup., p. 232 IX, Rem. ; Neg. 
Verbs, pp. 235-7; Accent, pp. 237-8; 
Interr. Verbs, p. 238 ; Stems or Roots 
of simple verbs, p. 239; Hybrids, 
pp. 248-9 (c), Rom.; Auxiliary verbs, 
pp. 248-9 (c), Rem.; Shudan, p. 248 
(a); = possible (6); gram. pass, formed 
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by (c); idioms with, p. 249 ( d ) ; Defec¬ 
tive verbs, p. 249 (e), Rem.; Tavani- 
stan, q.v., p. 249. Khwa8tan, q.v., 
p. 257; Guzashtan, Dadan, Mandan, 
tr., q.q.v.; Permit, to, other verbs for, 
p. 262 (e) ; Raftan q.v., = continue, 
p. 263 (a ); = to be on the point of doing, 
m.c., p. 263 ( h ); Dashtan, q.v., p. 203 ; 
Impersonal verbs, p. 296; Bayistan, 
Shayistan, SazTdan, Zibjdan, q.q.v.; 
Compound verbs q.q.v., pp. 274-80; 
some common verbs in compound, 
pp. 280-2; kardan, namudan sdkhtan , 
garddnidan, farmiidan, p. 280 (a); sukh- 
tagi, 8akht, #dz, p. 28 ! (d) ; ganhtan gardi- 
dan , p. 282 {g ); Causal verbs, q.v., 
pp. 282-4; Reflexive verbs, p. 285 (l) ; 
Passive Voice, q.v., pp. 285-8; Syntax 
of verbs, two or more verbs at end of 
sentence, p. 559 (3), p. 560 (5) and foot¬ 
note 3, and p. 561 and footnote 2 ; p. 561 
and footnote 2; p. 561 (6); Govern¬ 
ment of verbs, q.v ,p. 600; in m.c. a few 
verbs may precede dat., p. 605 (g); posi¬ 
tion of Comp. Pot. verb, h ; 

Verbal Nouns and Adjoctivos, pp. 421-5; 
Irnpera. root, p 421 (a); subs, in -an (b ); 
in -ak (c) ; suffixed -yd [e ); Inf. alone = 
noun {h); Inf. used in pi., p. 422 (h ); 
comp, nouns from Irnpera. stem, ^ 

added (i); Prot. Stems, (/) (k) (l) ; two 
Tmpera. stems, p. 423 (m) (n) (o ); noun 
of agency (p) ; ^ suffixed to Inf. and 

its neg. (g) ; Pors. or Ar. Past Part. = 
noun, p. 424 (r); sorno Pors. nouns of in¬ 
strument, p. 425 (r), Rem. 

Verbosity, p. 646 ( g ). 

Vocative, voe. in -a, p 57 (e ); not fol¬ 
lowed bv izdfat (e) and p. 463 ; sing, only, 
p 402 (g); nouns in silent (/?) do not ad¬ 
mit of this vocative, p. 58, mand voc. of 
man, p. 463; poetically, dat. in rd = 
voc., p. 463; nouns in voc. in apposition, 
p. 616 (5). Vowels, p. 21 (a); short, at 
beginning of words, p 24 (b); long, at 
beginning of words, p. 25 (d). 


W 

Walad-i zind. p. 388 and footnote 1. 

War Songs, p. 038. 

Ward , adv. and prep., p. 305 (7). 

Warning, particles of, p. 292 (d). 

Water, how measured, p. 215 (5); how 
borrowed or brought (c). 

Waslah, p. 31. 

Week, vide Days of Week 

Weights, p. 214 ; dang = the sixth part of 
anything, p. 216 ( d). Vide Water. 

What and 4 that which,’ p. 488 (4) (5). 

Whatever, each, all, every, p. 119 (/) and 
p. 1203. 

Whatsoever, whichsoever, p. 121 (/). 

- Which’ referring to a clause = hi, p. 487 

(<?)(!). 


Whoever, whosoever, har kuddm ki, har 
kas-i ki, p. 121 ( k ). 

Wife, how mentioned, etc., p. 382 (/). 

Wit, zardfat , p. 632 (/). 

World, age of, p. 190, footnote 1. 

Worse and worse, how rendered, p. 178 

(*)- 

Would, p. 311 (12); significations of, p. 541 
and footnote 3. 

Y 

Y, elided in dimin., p. 395, Rem. IV; 
sometimes added to Ar. past parts., 
p. 167 (ii), Rom. and p. 399. ‘ Vido’ Yd. 

Yd , formative pp. 398-404; kinds of 

formativo - i , p. 398 ( a ) ; [abs. nouns and 
adjs. in - d , p. 398 and footnote 2]; Pors. 
-i added to Ar. Past Part., p. 399 ; yd-yi 
mardar, yd-yi musdhabat and yd-yi rnusha- 
bih , p. 399; yd-yi nisbati , p. 400 (3) and 
footnote 2 ; hamzah substituted for (3): 
Hindi i, p. 401 (3) ; yd added to native- 
city of person, p. 401, Rem. I ; sani not 
rol. adj., Rom. II; bayzi , bayzavi , Bas- 
rain , Rem. 11 and footnote 2 ; ploonasti- 
eally added to adjs. Rom. HI ; added to 
Infs., Rom. IV ; affixed to leunyat . p. 402, 
Rom. V ; Ar. terrnin. -a ni, Rem. VI; 
yd-yi maf l ul, (4); yd-yi fa'il , p. 402 (5) ; 
other descriptions of y (b) ; yd-yi rntfruf 
p. 403 (9); yd-yi majhul, p. 403 (10) ; yd 
substituted for alif, p. 404 Rem. II ; 
Arabic abstract nouns of quality in -iyyat, 
p. 404 (e) (1) ;* added to Pors. words, (c) 
(2) • no tashdid on yd when fern, h is 
suffixed, Rem. II : yd of unity, to form 
nouns of number, p. 189, Rem. II; after 
Ar. sup., p. 172 (b) (3): yd aftor har , is 
yd prob. demonstrative yd, p. 120, foot¬ 
note 1 and vide also rel. yd ; for dotail of 
ya of unity, vide Indefinite Article. 

Yd in ki—illa , etc., p. 581 (4). 

Yagan yagdn, p. 198 (1) and footnote 2. 

Yahndi Yahdd , etc., p. 401. Rem. IT. 

Yak, yak-i ; i for yak is obs., p. 182, foot¬ 
note 2; yak-l, indef. pron., p. 101 (c); 
an (or in) yak-i , m.c., pi. (c) ; yak-i — 
digar-i ** the one—the other” (c) (1); 
yak-i dar dah “ one in ten ” (c) (1) Rem. ; 
idioms with (r) (1) Rem; yak-i requires 
rd, p 130 (6); requires ay, p. 136 (i) 
Rem. ; requires sing. verb. p. 592 and 
footnote 1 ; p. 600 (J) and footnoto 2 ; p. 
609 (12) and footnote 3. 

Yak a u tanhd, p 189 (<j). 

Yak-digar and ham-digar, recip. pron., p. 81 
(i ); p. 99 (1); p 100 (6) : not to be con¬ 
founded with yak-i digar ( b ), Rem. I. 

Yak-sar , p. 119 (24). 

Yakum, less common than avval p. 191, 
footnote 1. 

Ydlld , interj., p. 372(10). 

Ya l ni chi, p. 298 (7). 

Ydrastan , = to be able, p. 254 {g). 

Yaru, p. 107 (c), Rem. II; p. 398 (e). 

Yazddn, formerly a ph, p. 58, footnote 2. 
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'Yazd-gardi Year, p. 209 ; months of, p. 209 
\b) ; “ Stolen days,” names, ( b ) (1). 

Ye or yay or yeg , vulg. for yah ; also yazza, 
duvazza, etc., p. 184, Rem. III. 

Year, ancient Persian, p. 200 ; 5 (panja-yi 
duzdida) days added (a) ; leap year, p. 
207 (a) and footnote 7 ; Day or Farvardln , 
the first month, (a) ; names of Persian 
solar months (b); days (r) ; Urmuz and 
Ahrimdn , p. 208; Day, p. 208; Syrian 
months, p. 208 ; Jal\li Yeah, p. 209 
(d): Yazd-oardI Year, v., p. 209 (b) ; 
Turk! Year, p. 203 (a) ; to find the 
Muslim or a.d. year, p. 34. 

Yes, p. 295 (2) and (4). 

Yilaq and Qishlaq , p 200 (o) and footnoto 
1. 

Yusuf and ZulaykhS, p 35, footnote 1. 


z 

Zdyh , magpie, p. 220 (c) and footnoto 1 ; p. 
547 and footnote 1. 

Zdyhcha, chough, p. 220 (c) and footnote 1 ; 

p. 547 and footnoto 1. 

Zahmat and tafdlf, p. 279, footnote 1. 

Zaid, p. 453 and footnote 1. 


Za'if and za‘ifa, p. 157 (t) (5). 

Zanab « ’ Ssirhan , “wolf’s tail” = false 

down, p. 313 and footnote 1. 

Zanaku , p. 398 (c). 

Zaniyyat , p. 00, footnoto 3. 

Zar, p. 415 and footnote 3. 

Zara fat ‘ vide ’ Wit. 

Zarf = adv., p. 289. 

Zarra , yak %ana, p. 127 (1). 

Zanj, p. 189 (h). 

Zengma, p. 003 (d). 

Zha , dimin. termination, p. 397 (b), Rem. 

Zi , prop., obs., p. 322, footnote 8. 

Zl , ‘ vide ’ Zu. 

Zlbldan, p. 273 (t). 

Zinhur , pp. 370-1. 

Zlr-dast , p. 304 and footnote 2. 

Ziyad , ziyada ; former pos. and latter 
compar., p. 174 ( i) (4) ; ~iyada = sizdah , 
p 182, footnote 4 ; ziyf and ziyada , p. 
301 (2) and footnote 1/ nd p. 300 (/) (1), 
footnote 2 ; sm/«, P* 3j^ and footnote 1. 

Zodia, p. 204 (a) (b) {c) f > ormed 2000 B.C., 
p. 205 (c). / 

Zoroaster, p. 207 (a)./, 

Zu and zi, otc., h« used in Persian, p. 
445. Vide also Appendix A. 

Zuma'niyayn , p. (jpv (/) (1). 
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